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The  preaching  of  the  Apostle  Paul  was  rejected 
bj  nnmbers  in  the  cultivated  town  of  Corinth.  It  was 
not  wise  enough,  nor  eloquent  enough,  nor  was  it  sus- 
tained hj  miracles.  The  man  of  taste  found  it  bar- 
barous: the  Jew  missed  the  signs  and  wonders  which 
be  looked  for  in  a  new  dispensation:  and  the  rhetori- 
cian missed  the  convincing  arguments  of  the  schools. 
To  all  which  the  Apostle  was  content  to  reply,  that 
bis  judges  were  incompetent  to  try  the  question.  The 
princes  of  this  world  might  judge  in  a  matter  of  poli- 
tics: the  leaders  in  the  world  of  literature  were  quali- 
fied to  pronounce  on  a  point  of  taste :  the  counsellors 
of  this  world  to  weigh  an  amount  of  evidence.  But  in 
matters  spiritaal,  they  were  as  unfit  to  judge  as  a  man 
without  ear  is  to  decide  respecting  harmony;  or  a  man 
judging  alone  hy  sensation,  to  supersede  the  higher 
truth  of  science  hy  an  appeal  to  his  own  estimate  of 
appearanceft  Tie  world,  to  Bcnse^  seems  stationary, 
rif  V-^^  ^^^55^^^  it  moves  mih  Kghtning  Bpecd-, 
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3  god's  revelation  op  heaves. 

and  the  cultivation  of  reason  alone  can  qualify  for  an 
opinion  on  the  matter.  The  judgment  of  the  senses  is 
worth  nothing  in  such  matters.  For  every  kind  of 
truth  a  special  capacity  or  preparation  is  indispen- 
sable. 

For  a  revelation  of  spiritual  facts  two  things  are 
needed:  —  First,  a  Divine  Truth;  next,  a  spirit  which 
can  receive  it 

Therefore  the  Apostie's  whole  defence  resolved  it- 
self into  this:  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things 
which  are  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  world  by  wis- 
dom knew  not  God.  And  his  vindication  of  his  teach* 
ing  was  —  These  Revealed  Truths  cannot  be  seen  by 
the  eye,  heard  by  the  ear,  nor  guessed  by  the  heart: 
they  are  visible,  audible,  imaginable  only  to  the  spirit. 
By  the  spiritually  prepared,  they  are  recognised  as 
beautiful,  though  they  be  folly  to  all  the  world  beside,  — 
as  his  Master  had  said  before  him,  "Wisdom  is  justi- 
fied by  her  children."  In  whatever  type  of  life  she 
might  be  exhibited ,  whether  in  the  austere  Man  of  the 
Desert,  or  in  the  higher  type  of  the  social  life  of  Christ, 
the  Children  of  Wisdom  .recognised  her  lineaments, 
justified  and  loved  her  —  She  was  felt  by  them. 

Two  things  are  contained  in  this  verse:  — 
I.  The  inability  of  the  lower  parts  of  human  nature 
—  the  natural  man  —  to  apprehend  the  higher  truths. 
IL  The  Nature  and  laws  of  revelation. 

I.  By  the  natural  man  is  meant  the  lower  faculties 
of  man;  and  it  is  said  of  these  that  they  cannot  dis- 
cover truth  spiritual. 

J.  Eternal  truth  is  not  perceived  l\iiow^\i  aviu^^'Ov^Tv. 
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OOD^S  BEVELATIOX  OF  HEAVEN.  3 

**£ye  hath  not  seen  the  things  which  God  hath  pre- 
pared for  them  that  love  Him." 

There  is  a  life  of  mere  sensation.  The  degree  of 
its  enjoyment  depends  npon  fineness  of  organization. 
The  pleasures  of  sense  arise  from  the  vibration  of  a 
nerve,  or  the  thrilling  of  a  muscle  —  nothing  higher. 

The  highest  pleasure  of  sensation  comes  through  the 
eje.  She  ranks  above  all  the  rest  of  the  senses  in 
dignity.  He  whose  eye  is  so  refined  by  discipline  that 
he  can  repose  with  pleasure  upon  the  serene  outline  of 
beantiful  form,  has  reached  the  purest  of  the  sensa- 
tional raptures. 

Now  the  Corinthians  could  appreciate  this.  Theirs 
was  the  land  of  Beauty.  They  read  the  Apostle's 
letter,  surrounded  by  the  purest  conceptions  of  Art 
In  the  orders  of  architecture,  the  most  richly  graceful 
of  all  columnar  forms  receives  its  name  from  Corinth. 
And  yet  it  was  to  these  men,  living  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  chastely  beautiful,  upon  whom  the  Apostle  em- 
phatically urged,  —  "-Eye  hath  not  seen  tiie  things 
which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him." 

Let  us  not  depreciate  what  God  has  given.  There 
is  a  rapture  in  gazing  on  this  wondrous  world.  There 
is  a  joy  in  contemplating  the  manifold  Forms  in  which 
the  All  Beautiful  has  concealed  His  essence,  —  the 
Living  Garment  in  which  the  Invisible  has  robed  His 
mysterious  loveliness.  In  every  aspect  of  Nature  there 
is  joy;  whether  it  be  the  purity  of  virgin  morning,  or 
the  sombre  gray  of  a  day  of  clouds,  or  the  solemn 
pomp  and  miyesty  of  ni^ht;  whether  it  be  the  chaste 
Uaa^  of  the  crystal,  or  the  waring  outUne  of  distant 
.fc^  in^aIoa./jr  risible  through  dim  vapours-,  the  mi- 

1* 
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nnte  petals  of  the  fringed  daisy,  or  the  overhanging^ 
form  of  mysterious  forests.     It  is  a  pure  delight  to  see. 

But  all  this  is  bounded.  The  eye  can  only  reach 
the  finite  Beautiful  It  does  not  scan  "the  King  in  his 
beauty,  nor  the  land  that  is  very  far  off."  The  King- 
dom, but  not  the  King  —  something  measured  by 
Inches,  yards,  and  miles  —  not  the  land  which  is  very 
&r  off  in  the  Infinite. 

Again,  it  is  perishable  beauty,  —  a  sight  to  sadden 
rather  than  delight  Even  while  you  gaze,  and  feel 
how  fair  it  is,  joy  mingles  with  melancholy,  from  a 
consciousness  that  it  all  is  fading:  it  is  the  transient 
—  not  the  Eternal  Loveliness  for  which  our  spirits 
pant 

Therefore,  when  He  came  into  this  world,  who  was 
the  Truth  and  the  Life,  in  the  body  which  God  had 
prepared  for  Him,  He  came  not  in  the  glory  of  form: 
He  was  "a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground:  He  had  no  form 
nor  comeliness;  when  they  saw  Him,  there  was  no 
beauty  that  they  should  desire  Him."  The  eye  did  not 
behold,  even  in  Christ,  the  things  which  God  had  pre- 
pared. 

Now  observe,  this  is  an  Eternal  Truth;  true  at  all 
times  —  true  now  and  for  ever.  In  the  quotation  of 
this  verse,  a  false  impression  is  often  evident  It  is 
quoted  as  if  the  Apostle  by  "the  things  prepared" 
meant  heaven,  and  the  glories  of  a  world  which  is  to 
be  visible  hereafter,  but  is  at  present  unseen.  This  is 
manifestly  alien  from  his  purpose.  The  world  of  which 
he  speaks  is  not  a  future,  but  a  present  revelation. 
God  hath  revealed  it.  He  speaks  not  of  something  to 
h'e  manifested  hereafteTy  but  of  something  already  aliown^ 
o/r/y  not  to  eye  nor  ear.      The  diBtinc\ioii  W^a  Xi^t^^^w 
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a  kingdom  which  is  appreciable  by  the   senses,   and 

another  whose  facts  and  truths  are  seen  and  heard  only 

hj  the  spirit    Never  yet  hath  the  eye  seen  the  Truths 

of  60*  —  but  then  never  shall  it  see  them.  In  Heaven 

this  shall  be  as  true  as  now.     Shape  and  colour  give 

them  not     God  will  never  be  visible  —  nor  will  His 

blessedness.      He  has  no  form.      The  pure  in  heart 

will  see  Him,  but  never  with  the  eye;  only  in  the  same 

way,  but  in  a  different  degree,  that  they  see  him  now. 

In  the  anticipated  Vision  of  the  Eternal,  what  do  you 

expect  to  see?  A  shape?  Hues?  You  will  never  behold 

God.     Eye  hath  not  seen,  and  never  shall  see  in  finite 

form,  the  Infinite  One,  nor  the  Infinite  of  feeling  or  of 

Truth, 

Again  —  no  scientific  analysis  can  discover  the 
Truths  of  God.  Science  cannot  give  a  Revelation. 
Science  proceeds  upon  observation.  It  submits  every- 
thing to  the  experience  of  the  senses.  Its  law,  ex- 
pounded by  its  great  lawgiver,  is,  that  if  you  woidd 
ascertain  its  truth  you  must  see,  feel,  taste.  Experi- 
ment is  the  test  of  truth.  Now,  you  cannot,  by 
searching,  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection,  nor  a 
single  one  of  the  blessed  Truths  He  has  to  communicate. 
Men  have  tried  to  demonstrate  Eternal  Life,  from 
an  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  body.  One  fan- 
cies he  has  discovered  the  seat  of  life  in  the  pineal 
gland  —  another  in  the  convolution  of  a  nerve  —  and 
thence  each  infers  the  continuance  of  the  mystic  prin- 
ciple supposed  to  be  discovered  there.  But  a  third 
comes,  and  sees  in  it  all  nothing  really  immaterial:  or- 
ganization, ceerehntion,  bat  not  Thought  or  Mind  so- 
jw:g^/e  Aom  these;  nothing  that  must  necessarily  suV 
sM  sAer  the  organism  has  been  destroyed. 
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Men  have  supposed  they  discovered  the  law  of 
Deity  written  on  the  anatomical  phenomena  of  disease. 
Thej  have  exhibited  the  brain  inflamed  by  intoxication, 
and  the  stnicture  obliterated  by  excess.  Th^  have 
shown  in  the  disordered  frame  the  inevitable  penalty 
of  transgression.  But  if  a  man,  startled  by  all  this, 
^ves  up  his  sin,  has  he  from  this  selfish  prudence 
learned  the  law  of  Duty?  The  penalties  of  wrong-doing, 
doubtless:  but  not  the  sanction  of  Eight  and  Wrong 
written  on  the  conscience ,  of  which  penalties  are  only 
the  enforcements.  He  has  indisputable  evidence  that 
it  is  expedient  not  to  commit  excesses:  but  you  cannot 
manufacture  a  conscience  out  of  expediency:  the  voice 
of  conscience  says  not,  It  is  better  not  to  do  so;  but 
*-Thou  shalt  not" 

No:  it  is  vain  that  we  ransack  the  world  for 
probable  evidences  of  God,  and  hypotheses  of  his 
existence.  It  is  idle  to  look  into  the  materialism  of 
man  for  the  Revelation  of  his  immortality;  or  to  ex- 
amine the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  body  to  £nd  the  rule 
of  Right  If  a  man  go  to  the  eternal  world  with  con- 
victions of  Eternity,  the  Resurrection,  God,  already  in 
his  spirit,  he  will  find  abundant  corroborations  of  that 
which  he  already  believes.  But  if  God's  existence  be 
not  thrilling  every  fibre  of  his  heart,  if  the  Immortal 
be  not  already  in  him  as  the  proof  of  the  Resurrection, 
if  the  law  of  Duty  be  not  stamped  upon  his  soul  as  an 
Eternal  Truth,  unquestionable,  a  thing  that  must  be 
obeyed,  quite  separately  from  all  consideratioas  of  pun- 
ishment or  impunity,  science  will  never  reveal  these 
—  observation  pries  in  vain  —  the  physician  comes  away 
from  the  Jahoratory  an  infidel.  Eye  hath  not  seen  the 
truths  which  are  clear  enough  to  Love  anvilo  \k^  ^y^yv\.. 
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2.  Eternal  truth  is  not  reached  by  hearsay  — 
^*£ar  hath  not  heard  the  things  which  God  hath  pre- 
pared for  them  that  love  Him/' 

Noi  revelation  can  be  adequately  given  by  the  ad- 
dress of  man  to  man,  whether  by  writing  or  orally, 
even  if  he  be  put  in  possession  of  the  Truth  itself. 
For  all  such  revelation  must  be  made  through  words: 
and  words  are  but  counters  —  the  coins  of  intellectual 
exchange.  There  is  as  little  resemblance  between  the 
silrer  coin  and  the  bread  it  purchases,  as  between  the 
word  and  the  thing  it  stands  for.  Looking  at  the  coin, 
the  form  of  the  loaf  does  not  suggest  itself.  Listening 
to  the  word,  you  do  not  perceive  the  idea  for  which  it 
■tands,  unless  you  are  already  in  possession  of  it 
Speak  of  ice  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  torrid  zone,  the 
word  does  not  give  him  an  idea,  or  if  it  does,  it  must 
be  a  false  one.  Talk  of  blueness  to  one  who  cannot 
distinguish  colours,  what  can  your  most  eloquent  de- 
flcription  present  to  him  resembling  the  truth  of  your 
sensation?  Similarly  in  matters  spiritual,  no  verbal  re- 
velation can  give  a  single  simple  idea.  For  instance, 
what  means  justice  to  Uie  unjust  —  or  purity  to  the 
man  whose  heart  is  steeped  in  licentiousness?  What 
does  infinitude  mean  to  a  being  who  has  never  stirred 
£rom  in&ncy  beyond  a  cell,  never  seen  the  sky,  or  the 
sea,  or  any  of  those  occasions  of  thought  which,  leaving 
vagueness  on  the  mind,  suggest  the  idea  of  the  illimit- 
able? It  means,  explain  it  as  you  will,  nothing  to  him 
bot  a  room:  vastly  larger  than  his  own,  but  still  a 
room,  terminated  by  a  wall.  Talk  of  God  to  a  thou- 
sand ears,  each  has  his  own  different  conception.  Each 
jDSD  m  this  coDgregtUioD  baa  a  God  before  him  at  thia 
^o2u^,  who  h,  according  to  his  own  attainment  m 
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gooduess,  more  or  less  limited  and  imperfect.  The 
sensual  man  hears  of  God,  and  understands  one  thing. 
The  pure  man  hears,  and  conceives  another  thing. 
Whether  70U  speak  in  metaphysical  or  metaphorical 
language,  in  the  purest  words  of  inspiration,  or  the 
grossest  images  of  materialism,  the  conceptions  con- 
veyed by  the  same  word  are  essentially  different,  ac- 
cording to  the  soul  which  receives. 

So  that  apostles  themselves,  and  prophets  speaking 
to  the  ear,  cannot  reveal  truth  to  the  soul  —  no,  not  if 
God  Himself  were  to  touch  their  lips  with  fire.  A 
verbal  revelation  is  only  a  revelation  to  the  ear. 

Now  see  what  a  hearsay  religion  is.  There  are 
men  who  believe  on  authority.  Their  minister  believes 
all  this  Christianity  true:  therefore  so  do  they.  Ho  calls 
this  doctrine  essential:  they  echo  it.  Some  thousands 
of  years  ago,  men  communed  with  God:  they  have 
heard  this,  and  are  content  it  should  be  so.  They 
have  heard  with  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  that  God  is 
Love  —  that  the  ways  of  holiness  are  ways  of  plea- 
santness, and  all  her  paths  peace.  But  a  hearsay  be- 
lief saves  not  The  Corinthian  philosophers  heard  Paul 
—  Pharisees  heard  Christ  How  much  did  the  ear 
convey?  To  thousands  exactly  nothing.  Ho  alone  be- 
lieves truth  who  feels  it.  He  has  a  religion  whose  soul 
knows  by  experience  that  to  serve  God  and  know  Him 
is  the  richest  treasure.  And  unless  Truth  come  to  you, 
not  in  word  only,  but  in  power  besides  —  authoritative 
because  true,  not  true  because  authoritative  —  there 
has  been  no  real  revelation  made  to  you  from  God. 

3.  Truth  is  not  discoverable  by  the  heart  —  "neither 
have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  the  things  which 
God  hatb  prepared  for  them  tliat  lov^  Him'' 
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The  heart  —  two  things  we  refer  to  this  source: 
the  power  of  imagining,  and  the  power  of  loving. 

Imagination  is  distinct  from  the  mere  dry  faculty  of 
I'easoning.  Imagination  is  creative  —  it  is  an  imme- 
diate intuition;  not  a  logical  analysis  —  we  call  it  po- 
pularly a  kind  of  inspiration.  Now  imagination  is  a 
power  of  the  heart:  —  Great  thoughts  originate  from  a 
large  heart:  a  man  must  have  a  heart,  or  he  never 
could  create. 

It  is  a  grand  thing,  when  in  the  stillness  of  the 
soul,  thought  bursts  into  flame,  and  the  intuitive  vision 
comes  like  an  inspiration;  when  breathing  thoughts 
clothe  themselves  in  burning  words,  winged  as  it  were 
with  Ughtning  —  or  when  a  great  law  of  the  universe 
reveals  itself  to  the  mind  of  Genius,  and  where  all  was 
^kness,  his  single  word  bids  Light  be,  and  all  is 
Order  where  chaos  and  confusion  were.  Or  when  the 
truths  of  human  nature  shape  themselves  forth  in  the 
creative  fancies  of  one  like  the  million-minded  Poet, 
and  you  recognise  the  rare  power  of  heart  which  sym- 
pathizes with,  and  can  reproduce  all  that  is  found  in 
man. 

But  all  this  is  nothing  more  than  what  the  material 
man  can  achieve.  The  most  ethereal  creations  of  fan- 
tastic foncy  were  shaped  by  a  mind  that  could  read  the 
life  of  Christ,  and  then  blaspheme  the  Adorable.  The 
truest  utterances,  and  some  of  the  deepest  ever  spoken, 
revealing  the  unrest  and  the  agony  that  lie  hid  in  the 
heart  of  man,  came  from  one  whose  life  was  from  first 
to  last  seliish.  The  highest  astronomer  of  this  age, 
before  whose  clear  ej^e  Creation  lay  revealed  in  all  its 
perfj^  order,  was  one  whose  spirit  refused  to  recomise 
aeOsnse  of  Causes,     ^^e  mighty  heart  of  gemm  \i^^ 
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failed  to  reach  the  things  which  God  imparts  to  a  humble 
spirit. 

There  is  more  in  the  heart  of  man  —  it  has  tto 
power  of  affection.      The  highest  moment  known  OA 
earth  hj  the  merely  natural,  is  that  in  which  the  my*" 
terions  union  of  heart  with  heart  is  felt    Call  it  friend* 
ship  —  love  —  what  you  will,  that  mystic  blending  rf 
two  souls  in  one,  when  self  is  lost  and  found  again  in 
the  being  of  another,  when,  as  it  were,  moving  abon^ 
in  the  darkness  and  loneliness  of  existence,  we  suddenly 
come  in  contact  with  something,  and  we  find  that  sjui*^ 
has  touched  spirit    This  is  the  purest,  serenest  ecsta^ 
of  the  merely  human  —  more  blessed  than  any  sigb* 
that  can  be  presented  to  the  eye,  or  any  sound  dm* 
can  be  given  to  the  ear:  more  sublime  than  the  sublime^'' 
dream  ever  conceived  by  genius  in  its  most  gifted  honTf 
when  the  freest  way  was  given  to  the  shaping  spirit  0» 
imagination. 

This  has  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  yet  this  j0 
of  the  lower  still.  It  attains  not  to  the  things  prepared- 
by  God  —  it  dimly  shadows  them.  Human  love  is  bnU 
the  faint  type  of  that  surpassing  blessedness  which  be- 
longs  to  those  who  love  God. 

n.  We  pass  therefore  to  the  Nature  and  Laws  of 
Revelation. 

First,  Revelation  is  made  by  a  Spirit  to  a  spirit  — 
"God  hath  revealed  them  to  us  by  His  Spirit."  Christ 
is  the  voice  of  God  without  the  man  —  the  Spirit  is  the 
voice  of  God  within  the  man.  The  highest  Revelation 
is  not  made  by  Christ,  but  comes  directly  from  the 
universal  Mind  to  our  minds.  T\ier^iox^^  Q»V»As^.  %«id. 
SimBelf,  ''He,  the  Spirit,  shall  take  oi  mm^  wA  5^^ 
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show  it  unto  yoit"  And  therefore  it  is  written  here  — 
^^Tbe  Spirit  searches  all  things,  jea  the  deep  things  of 
God." 

Now  the  Spirit  of  God  lies  touching,  as  it  were, 
tbe  soul  of  man  —  ever  around  and  near.  On  the  out- 
side of  earth,  man  stands  with  the  houndless  heaven 
above  him:  nothing  hetween  him  and  space  —  space 
around  him  and  above  him  —  the  confines  of  the  sky 
touching  him.  So  is  the  spirit  of  man  to  the  Spirit  of 
tfce  Ever  Near.  They  mingle.  In  every  man  this  is 
true.  The  spiritual  in  him,  by  which  he  might  become 
a  recipient  of  God,  may  be  dulled,  deadened,  by  a  life 
of  sense,  but  in  this  world  never  lost  All  men  are 
not  spiritual  men;  but  all  have  spiritual  sensibilities 
which  might  awake.  All  that  is  wanted  is  to  become 
conscious  of  the  nearness  of  God.  God  has  placed  men 
kere  to  feel  after  Him  if  haply  they  might  find  Him, 
«lbeit  He  be  not  far  from  any  one  of  them.  Our  souls 
float  in  the  immeasurable  ocean  of  Spirit  God  lies 
aronnd  us:  at  any  moment  we  might  be  conscious  of 
the  contact 

The  condition  upon  which  this  Self-Revelation  of 
the  Spirit  is  made  to  man,  is  Love.  These  things  are 
"prepared  for  them  that  love  Him,"  or,  which  is  the 
tame  thing,  revealed  to  those  who  have  the  mind  of 
Christ 

Let  us  look  into  this  word  Love.  Love  to  man 
nay  mean  several  things.  It  may  mean  love  to  his 
person,  which  is  very  different  from  himself  —  or  it 
aay  mean  simply  pity.  Love  to  God  can  only  mean 
one  thing:  God  is  a  Character.  To  love  God  is  to  love 
2Kr  cAaracier.  For  instance  —  God  IB  Puritv  ^mA 
b  jbejfore  In  tbon^bt  and  look:  •  m  *^  t; ' 

^  ^^^^'  ^  ^om  away  from  \m- 
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Imllowod  books  ami  cQuversatiaiij  to  abhor  tlic  moml 
iu  which  we  bave  not  been  pure^  is  to  love  God. 

God  ifi  Love  —  and  to  love  meu  till  private  atta 
ments  have  expanded  into  a  pbilanthropy  which  i 
braces  all  —  at  last  even  the  evil  and  cTtemies^  ^ 
compasaion  —  that  is  to  love  God.  God  is  Truth. 
be  true  —  to  liate  every  form  of  falsehood  —  to  1 
a  brave  ■—  true  —  real  Ijfc  —  that  is  to  love  God,  ( 
is  Infinite  —  and  to  love  tJie  boundless,  reaching 
from  grace  to  grace,  adding  cliarity  to  faith,  and  rifl 
Ufi wards  ever  to  see  the  Ideal  ^till  above  us,  and  td- 
witli  it  uriRttaincdj  aiming  in  sari  ably  to  be  perfect  e- 
as  the  Father  is  perfect  —  that  is  to  love  God. 

This  Love  is  manifested  in  obedience  —  Love 
the  life  of  which  obedience  is  the  form.    "He  that  h 
my  commandments   and   keepeth   them,    he   it   is   t 
loveth  me.  .  .  .  He  that  loveth  me  not  keepeth  not 
sayings."     Now  here  can  be  no  mistake.     Nothing 
be  Love  to  God  which  does  not  shape  itself  into  o 
dience.     We   remember    the    anecdote    of   the    Koii 
commander    who    forbade    an    engagement    with 
enemy,  and  the  first  transgressor  against  wliose  pn 
bition  was  his  own  son.     He  accepted  the  challenge 
the  leader  of  the  other  host,   met,    slew,   spoiled  h 
and  then  in  triumphant  feeling  carried  the  spoils  to 
father's  tent.    But  the  Roman  father  refused  to  recogt 
the   instinct  which   prompted   this   as  deserving  of 
name   of  Love   —   Disobedience    contradicted   it,    i 
deserved  death:  —  weak  sentiment,  what  was  it  wor 

So  with  God:  —  strong  feelings,  warm  expressic 
varied  internal  experience  co-existing  with  disobediei 
(ltd  counts  not  as  Love.     Mere  weak  feeling  may 
i2surp  that  sacred  name. 
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To  this  Love,  adoring  and  obedient,  Gt)d  reveals 
His  Truth  —  For  such  as  love  it  is  prepared:  or  rather, 
V  the  well-known  Hebrew  inversion,  such  are  prepared 
for  it  —  Love  is  the  condition  without  which  revela- 
tion does  not  take  place.  As  in  the  natural,  so  in  the 
spiritual  world :  —  By  compliance  with  the  laws  of  the 
imiverse,  we  put  ourselves  in  possession  of  its  blessings. 
—  Obey  the  laws  of  health  and  you  obtain  health:  — 
Temperance,  sufficiency  of  light  and  air,  and  exercise, 
tbese  are  the  conditions  of  health.  Arm  yourselves 
with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  you  may  call  down  the 
lightning  from  the  sky :  —  surround  yourself  with  glass, 
ttid  the  lightning  may  play  innocuously  a  few  inches 
from  you  —  It  cannot  touch  you  —  you  may  defy  it 
*^  you  have  obeyed  ihe  conditions  of  nature,  and  na- 
tnre  is  on  your  side  against  it. 

In  the  same  way,  there  are  conditions  in  the  world 
of  Spirit,  by  compliance  with  which  God^s  Spirit  comes 
into  the  soul  with  all  its  Revelations,  as  surely  as  light- 
ning from  the  sky,  and  as  invariably:  —  such  conditions 
«  these.  "The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that 
/MfHinL"  "No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time."  "If 
we  love  one  another,  God  dwelleth  in  us."  "With  this 
man  will  I  dwell,  even  with  him  that  is  of  a  meek  and 
contrite  spirit"  "If  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine"  —  Reverence,  love,  meekness, 
eontrition,  obedience  —  these  conditions  having  taken 
place,  God  enters  into  the  soul,  whispers  His  secret, 
becomes  visible,  imparts  knowledge  and  conviction. 

Now  these  laws  are  universal  and  invariable:  — 
ibiej  are  subject  to  no  capiice,  —  TAere  is  no  favourite 
ehi;^  of  nature  who  maj- bold  the  Bre-ball  in  the  liollow 
oTA^  hMDd  sad  tri£e  with  it  without  being  burnt:  — 
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there  is  no  selected  Child  of  Grace  ?rho  can.  live  an  i^ 
regular  life  without  unrest;  or  be  proud,  and  at  As 
same  time  have  peace:  or  indolent,  and  receive  fitfk 
inspiration:  or  remain  unloving  and  cold,  and  yet  lee 
and  hear  and  feel  the  things  which  God  hath  prepaiei 
for  them  that  love  Him. 

Therefore  the  apostle  preached  the  Cross  to  mfli 
who  felt,  and  to  men  who  felt  not,  the  Revelation  eoft* 
tained  in  it  The  Cross  is  humbleness:  love:  selffiB^ 
render  —  These  the  apostle  preached.  To  couqaff 
the  world  by  loving  it  —  To  be  blest  by  ceasing  ^ 
pursuit  of  happiness,  and  sacrificing  life  instead  of  fint 
ing  it  —  To  make  a  hard  lot  easy  by  submitting  ti^ 
it  —  this  was  his  divine  philosophy  of  life.  And  thft 
princes  of  this  world,  amidst  scofifs  and  laughter,  T9r 
plied.  Is  that  all?  Nothing  to  dazzle  —  nothing  to 
captivate.  But  the  disciples  of  the  inward  life  rt" 
cognised  the  Divine  Truth  which  this  doctrine  of  the 
Cross  contained.  The  humble  of  heart,  and  the  lovingi 
felt  that  in  this  lay  the  mystery  of  life,  of  themselvefli 
and  of  God,  all  revealed  and  plain.  It  was  6t>d's  owo 
wisdom,  felt  by  those  who  had  the  mind  of  Christ 

The  application  of  all  this  is  very  easy:  Love  Goi 
and  He  will  dwell  with  you.  —  Obey  God,  and  He  wil 
reveal  the  truths  of  His  deepest  teaching  to  your  sool 
Not  perhaps :  —  As  surely  as  the  laws  of  the  spiritua 
world  are  irreversible,  are  these  things  prepared  fo 
obedient  love:  —  An  inspiration  as  true,  as  real,  an< 
as  certain  as  that  which  ever  prophet  or  apostl< 
reached,  is  yours,  if  you  will. 

And  if  obedience  were  entire  and  love  were  perfed 

then  would  the  Revelation  of  the  Sp\x\t  to  \ii^  %o\jlI  c 

man  be  perfect  too.     There  would  \)e  ttwsX  ^3j^^\' 
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care,  and  enabling  a  man  to  repose:  —  there  would  be 
a  love  which  would  cast  out  fear:  —  there  would  be  a 
sympathy  with  the  mighty  All  of  God:  —  selfishness 
would  pass,  Isolation  would  be  felt  no  longer;  —  the 
tide  of  the  universal  and  eternal  Life  would  come  with 
mighty  pulsations  throbbing  through  the  souL  To  such 
&  man  it  would  not  matter  where  he  was,  nor  what:  — 
to  live  or  die  would  be  alike.  If  he  lived,  he  would 
live  onto  the  Lord;  if  he  died,  he  would  die  to  the 
Lord.  The  bed  of  down  surrounded  by  friends,  or  the 
nwrtyr's  stake,  girt  round  with  curses  —  what  matter 
which?  Stephen,  dragged,  hurried,  driven,  felt  the  glory 
of  God  streaming  on  his  face:  when  the  shades  of  faint- 
aess  were  gathering  round  his  eyes,  and  the  world  was 
fcding  away  into  indistinctness,  "the  things  prepared" 
were  given  him.  His  spirit  saw  what  "eye  had  never 
seen."  The  later  martyr  bathes  his  fingers  in  the 
flames,  and  while  the  flesh  shrivels  and  the  bones  are 
cindered,  says,  in  unfeigned  sincerity,  that  he  is  lying 
on  a  bed  of  roses.  It  would  matter  little  what  he  was, 
"*  the  ruler  of  a  kingdom,  or  a  tailor  grimed  with  the 
smoke  and  dust  of  a  workshop.  To  a  soul  filled  with  God, 
tic  difference  between  these  two  is  inappreciable:  —  as 
^)  from  a  distant  star,  you  were  to  look  down  upon  a 
palace  and  a  hovel,  both  dwindled  into  distance,  and 
Were  to  smile  at  the  thought  of  calling  one  large  and 
the  other  small 

No  matter  to  such  a  man  what  he  saw  or  what  he 
Wrd;  for  every  sight  would  be  resplendent  with  beauty, 
tnd  every  soimd  would  echo  harmony:  things  common 
would  become  irejis^gured,  as  when  the  ecstatic  stale 
tfiha  inwsrd  soal  reffected  a  radiant  cloud  from  tVie 
^e  ofCIuist     The  Human  would  become  Divme, 


^,^o  ui  gunms  would    breath* 

more  of  Heaven.  Human  love  its 
a  clearer  and  intenscr  flame,  risin 
self-sacrifice. 

These  are  "the  things  which 
for  them  that  love  Him."  Compar 
are  loveliness,  —  the  eloquent  utt« 
the  conceptions  of  the  heart  of  ' 
they  all  to  the  serene  stillness  < 
Love:  the  fall  deep  rapture  of  a  e 
spirit  of  God  is  pouring  itself  in  a 
velation? 
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ziil.  MO.  —  *'  The  same  day  went  Jesoa  oat  of  the  hooie,  and  sat  by 
leaaide.  And  great  maltitades  were  gathered  together  onto  him ,  so 
be  went  into  a  ship,  and  sat;  and  the  whole  moltltade  stood  on  the 
.  And  be  spake  many  things  onto  them  in  parables,  saying, 
d ,  a  sower  went  forth  to  sow :  And  when  he  sowed,  some  seeds  fell 
e  wayside,  and  the  fowls  came  and  devoured  them  up :  Some  fell 
•tony  places ,  where  they  had  not  mach  earth ;  and  forthwith  they 
g  ap,  because  they  had  no  deepness  of  earth:  And  when  the  sun 
ap,  they  were  scorched;  and  because  they  had  no  root,  they 
red  away.  And  some  fell  among  thorns ;  and  the  thorns  sprung  up 
hokod  them :  But  other  fell  into  good  ground ,  and  brought  forth 
some  an  hundred-fold,  some  sixty-fold,  some  thirty-fold.  Who 
tars  to  ear,  let  him  hear.'* 

:fore  the  reception  of  the  Lord's  Supper  on  Sun- 
^,xt,  I  have   been  anxious  to   address  you,  my 
friends,   once  more,  in  order  to   carry  on  the 
s,  and,  if  possible,   deepen  the  impressions  of 
7  last     During  the  last  few  weeks,  you  have 
ejected  to  much  that  is  exciting;  and  in  pro- 
o  the  advantage  is  the  danger  of  that  excite- 
.  great  part  of  the  value  of  the  rite  of  Con- 
consists  in  its  being  a  season  of  excitement  or 
I.     The  value  of  excitement  is,  that  it  breaks 
I  mechanical  life  which  has  become  routine, 
stagnancy  of  our  existence,  and  causes  the 
ife  to  flow  more  fresh  and  clear.  The  danger 
nt  is  the  probability  of  reaction.  The  heart, 
ly  and  the  mind,  cannot  be  long  exposed 
tension,    without  giving  way   afterwards. 
^s/ons  are  succeeded  by  correspondrng  \\at- 
^^orA,  to  which  you  have  SO  long  looVed 
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forward,  is  done.  The  profession  has  been  made;  ai 
now,  left  suddenly,  as  it  were,  with  nothing  befo 
you,  and  apparently  no  answer  to  the  question  - 
What  are  we  to  do  now?  —  insensibly  you  will  fe 
that  all  is  over,  and  the  void  within  your  hearts  w 
be  inevitably  filled,  unless  there  be  great  vigilance,  1 
a  veiy  different  class  of  excitements.  This  danger  w 
be  incurred  most  by  those  precisely  who  felt  mc 
deeply  the  services  of  the  past  week. 

The  parable  I  have  selected  dwells  upon  such 
class  of  dangers. 

No  one  who  felt,  or  even  thought,  could  view  ^ 
scene  of  Tuesday  last  without  emotion.  Six  or  se^ 
hundred  young  persons  solemnly  pledged  themselves 
renounce  evil  in  themselves  and  in  the  world,  and 
become  disciples  of  the  Cross.  The  very  colour  of  tb 
garments,  typical  of  purity,  seemed  to  suggest  the  li< 
and  ^the  expectation  that  the  day  might  come  wl 
they  shall  be  found  clothed  with  that  inward  righteo 
ness,  of  which  their  dress  was  but  a  symbol,  wl 
"they  shall  walk  with  Him  in  white,  for  they 
wordiy."  As  yet  fresh  in  feeling,  as  yet  untainted 
open  sin,  who  could  see  them  without  hoping  that? 

My  young  firiends,  experience  forces  us  to  cort 
that  sanguine  anticipation.  Of  the  seven  hundred  ^ 
were  earnest  then,  it  were  an  appalling  question  to  i 
how  many  will  have  retained  their  earnestness  six  mon 
hence,  and  how  much  of  all  that  which  seemed  so  r< 
will  be  recognised  as  pure,  true  gold,  at  the  1 
Great  Day.  Soon  some  will  have  lost  their  innocei 
—  and  some  will  Lave  become  frivolous  aud  artidc 
—  £U2d  the  world  will   have  got  ila  eoVii  ^^«A«« 
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J«nd  on  some.     Who  shall  dare  to  guess  in  how  many 
tbe  best  raised  hopes  will  he  utterly  disappointed? 

Now,  the  question  which  presents  itself  is,  —  How 
comes  80  much  promise  to  end  in  failure?  And  to  this 
^6  parahle  of  the  sower  returns  a  reply. 

Three  causes  are  conceivahle:  It  might  he  the  will 
—  or,  if  you  venture  so  to  call  it  —  the  fault  of  him 
who  gave  the  Truth:  Or  it  might  he  some  inherent 
nnpotency  in  the  Truth  itself:  Or,  lastly,  the  fault 
might  lie  solely  in  the  soil  of  the  heart 

This  parahle  assures  us  that  the  fault  does  not  lie 
in  God,  the  sower.  God  does  not  predestinate  men  to 
&iL  That  is  strikingly  told  in  the  history  of  Judas 
-^  ^From  a  ministry  and  aposileship  Judas  fell,  that 
be  might  go  to  his  own  place.''  The  ministry  and 
HKtstleship  were  that  to  wUch  Gx>d  had  destined  him. 
To  work  out  that,  was  the  destiny  appointed  to  him, 
H  truly  as  to  any  of  the  other  apostles.  He  was  called, 
deeted  to  that  But  when  he  refused  to  execute  that 
adnion,  the  very  drcumstances  which,  hy  God's  decree, 
^ere  leading  him  to  hlessedness,  hurried  him  to  ruin. 
Ciicomstances  prepared  hy  Eternal  Love,  became  the 
destiny  which  conducted  him  to  everlasting  doom.  He 
^•B  a  predestined  man  —  crushed  by  his  Fate.  But 
^  went  to  his  *Wn  place."  He  had  shaped  his  own 
destiny.  So  the  ship  is  wrecked  by  {he  winds  and 
^ves  —  hurried  to  its  fate.  But  the  winds  and  waves 
vers  in  truth  its  best  friends.  Rightly  guided,  it  would 
ktTe  made  use  of  them  to  reach  the  port;  wrongly 
itoered,  they  became  the  destiny  which  drove  it  on  \3qi^ 
jftsbc  Tai/aiv  —  the  wreck  of  life,  is  not  to  be  im- 
J^jr  traced  lotAe  WW  of  God.     God  will  Uve  aU 
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men  to  be  saved,  and  come  to  a  knowledge  of 
TrutL     Ood  willeth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner. 

Nor,  agam,  can  we  find  the  cause  in  any  impotc 
of  Truth:  —  an  impotency,  doubtless,  there  is  s< 
whera  The  old  Thinkers  accounted  for  it  by  the 
pravity  of  matter.  God  can  do  anything,  they  i 
Being  good,  God  would  do  all  good.  If  He  do 
it  is  because  of  the  materials  He  has  to  deal  ' 
Matter  thwarts  Him:  Spirit  is  pure,  but  matter  h 
sentially  evil  and  unspiritual:  the  body  is  cor 
Against  this  doctrine,  St.  Paul  argues,  2  Cor.  v.  4 

The  true  account  is  this,  —  God  has  create^ 
man  a  will  which  has  become  a  cause.  "God  cai 
any  thing."  —  I  know  not  that.  God  cannot  ( 
Himself  —  God  cannot  do  wrong  —  God  ca 
create  a  number  less  than  one  —  God  cannot  ma 
contradiction  true.  It  is  a  contradiction  to  let  ma 
free,  and  force  him  to  do  right.  God  has  perfoi 
this  marvel,  of  creating  a  Being  with  free  will,  i 
pendent,  so  to  speak,  of  Himself  —  a  real  cans 
His  universe.  To  say  that  He  has  created  such  a 
is  to  say  that  He  has  given  him  the  power  to 
Without  free-will  there  could  be  no  human  good] 
It  is  wise,  therefore,  and  good  in  God,  to  give  birt 
free-will.  But  once  acknowledge  free-will  in  man, 
the  origin  of  evil  does  not  lie  in  God. 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  remaining  cause  of  fa 
which  is  conceivable.  In  our  own  free-will  —  in 
grand  and  fearful  power  we  have  to  ruin  ourselvei 
lies  the  real  and  only  religious  solution  of  the  myst 
In  the  soil  of  the  heart  is  found  all  the  nutrimei 
spiritual  life,  and  all  the  nutriment  of  t\\<i  -wee-ds 
poisoDs   which  destroy  spiritual  \i£e,     Xx^^  \^  \a 
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wliich  makes  Christian  character,  when  complete  a 
thing  80  inestimably  precious.  There  are  things  pre- 
cious, not  from  the  materials  of  which  they  are  made, 
but  horn  the  risk  and  difficulty  of  bringing  them  to 
perfection.  The  speculum  of  the  largest  telescope  foils 
the  optician^s  skill  in  casting.  Too  much  or  too  little 
heat  —  the  interposition  of  a  grain  of  sand,  a  slight 
alteration  in  the  temperature  of  the  weather,  and  all 
goes  to  pieces  —  it  must  be  recast  Therefore,  when 
nocessfully  finished,  it  is  a  matter  for  almost  the  con- 
gratulation of  a  country.  Earer,  and  more  difficult  still 
than  the  costliest  part  of  the  most  delicate  of  instru- 
inents,  is  the  completion  of  Christian  character.  Only 
let  there  come  the  heat  of  persecution  —  or  the  cold 
of  human  desertion  —  a  little  of  the  world's  dust  — 
and  the  rare  and  costly  thing  is  cracked,  and  becomes 
afiulure. 

In  this  parable  are  given  to  us  the  causes  of  failure ; 
aid  the  requirements  which  are  necessary  in  order  to 
caable  impressions  to  become  permanent 

I  The  causes  of  failure. 

1.  The  first  of  these  is  want  of  spiritual  perception. 
Some  of  the  seed  fell  by  the  wayside.  There  are  per- 
M08  whose  religion  is  all  outside  —  it  never  penetrates 
beyond  the  intellect  Duty  is  recognised  in  word  — 
not  felt  They  are  regular  at  church  —  understand 
the  Catechism  and  Articles  —  consider  the  Church  a 
most  venerable  institution  —  have  a  respect  for  religion 
—  but  it  never  stirs  the  deeps  of  their  being.  They 
M  nothing  in  it  beyond  a  safegvArd  for  the  decencies 
nd  TOBpectabjJities  of  social  life;  raiuable,  as  parlia- 
meat,  Mnd  msffistrates  are  valuable,    but   by  no  means 
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the  one  awM  question  which  fills  ^  soul  with  feBxf^ 
grandenr. 

Troth  of  life  is  subject  to  failure  in  such  hearts,  i^ 
two  wajrs,  —  By  being  trodden  down:  —  wheat,  dropped 
bj  a  hanrest  cart  upon  a  road  lies  outside.  Tber^ 
conies  a  passenger ^s  foot,  and  crushes  some  of  it;  thei^ 
wheels  come  by  —  the  wheel  of  traffic  and  the  wheel- 
of  pleasure  —  crushing  it  grain  by  grain.  It  is  "trod^ 
den  down." 

The  fate  of  religion  is  easily  understood  from  the 
parallel  fate  of  a  single  sermon.  Scarcely  has  its  last 
tone  vibrated  on  the  ear,  when  a  fresh  impression  is 
given  by  the  music  which  dismisses  the  congregation. 
That  is  succeeded  by  another  impression,  as  your  friend 
puts  his  arm  in  yours,  and  talks  of  some  other  matter, 
irrelevant,  obliterating  any  slight  seriousness  which  the 
sermon  produced.  Another,  and  another,  and  another, 
—  and  the  word  is  trodden  down.  Observe,  there  is 
nothing  wropg  in  these  impressions.  The  farmer's  cart 
which  crushes  the  grain  by  the  wayside  is  rolling  by 
on  rightful  business  —  and  the  stage  and  the  pedestrian 
are  in  their  place  —  simply  the  seed  is  not  It  is 
not  the  wrongness  of  the  impressions  which  treads  re- 
ligion down;  but  only  this,  that  outside  religion  yields 
in  turn  to  other  outside  impressions  which  are  stronger. 

Again,  conceptions  of  religious  life,  which  are  only 
conceptions  outward,  having  no  lodgment  in  the  heart, 
disappear.  Fowls  of  the  air  came  and  devoured  the 
seed.  Have  you  ever  seen  grain  scattered  on  the  road? 
The  sparrow  from  the  housetop,  and  the  chickens  from 
the  bam,  rush  in,  and  within  a  minute  after  it  has 
been  scattered,  not  the  shadow  of  a  grain  is  left  This 
is  the  picture:  not  of  thought  etvia^L^^  >a^  ^^^x^^^  — 
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but  of  thought  dissipated,  and  no  man  can  tell  when 
or  How  it  went  Swiftly  do  these  winged  thoughts 
come,  when  we  pray,  or  read,  or  listen;  in  our  in- 
sttentiTe,  sanntering,  wayside  hours:  and  before  .we 
cin  be  upon  our  guard,  the  very  trace  of  holier  pur- 
poses has  disappeared.  In  our  purest  moods,  when  we 
bed  to  pray,  or  gather  round  the  altar,  down  into 
the  Tery  Holy  of  Holies  sweep  these  foul  birds  of  the 
sir,  villain  fancies,  demon  thoughts.  The  germ  of  life, 
tlie  small  seed  of  impression,  is  gone  —  where,  you 
know  not  But  it  is  gone.  Inattentiveness  of  spirit, 
produced  by  want  of  spiritual  interest,  is  the  first  cause 
of  disappointment 

2.  A  second  cause  of  failure  is  want  of  depth  in 
ebracter.  Some  fell  on  stony  ground.  Stony  ground 
neans  often  the  soil  with  which  many  loose  stones  are 
iatermixed;  but  that  is  not  the  stony  ground  meant 
We:  this  stony  ground  is  the  thin  layer  of  earth  upon 
&  bed  of  rock.  Shallow  soil  is  like  superficial  character. 
Too  meet  with  such  persons  in  life.  There  is  nothing 
deep  about  them  —  all  they  do  and  all  they  have  is 
on  the  surface.  The  superficial  servant^s  work  is  done: 
but  kzily,  partially  —  not  thoroughly.  The  superficial 
vorkman^s  labour  will  not  bear  looking  into  —  but  it 
bears  a  showy  outside.  The  very  dress  of  such  per- 
sons betrays  the  slatternly,  incomplete  character  of  their 
minds.  When  religion  comes  in  contact  with  persons 
sf  this  stamp,  it  shares  the  fate  of  everything  else, 
b  IB  taken  up  in  a  superficial  way. 

There  is  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  ex- 
lointe  fidelity  to  truth  in  the  single  touch  by  whicli 
he  impreasron  of  reli^on  on  them  is  described.     The 
ft^^j:^  up  quickly;  and  then  withered  away   as 
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quicklj,  because  it  had  no  depth  of  root  Theteii^ 
quick  easily-moved  susceptibility,  that  rapidly  exhiMt 
the  slightest  breath  of  those  emotions  which  play  nj^ 
the  surface  of  the  soul,  and  then  as  rapidly  passes  oi 
In  such  persons  words  are  ever  at  command  —  voluW 
and  impassioned  words.  Tears  flow  readily.  The  ^' 
pressive  features  exhibit  every  passing  shade  of  though 
Every  thought  and  every  feeling  plays  upon  the  s^ 
face  —  everything  that  is  sown  springs  up  at  oB 
with  vehement  vegetation.  But  slightness  and  incfi 
stancy  go  together  with  violence.  "Out  of  the  abufi 
ance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  True;  I 
also  out  of  the  emptiness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  c 
speak  even  more  volubly.  He  who  can  always  fi- 
the  word  which  is  appropriate  and  adequate  to  1 
emotions,  is  not  the  man  whose  emotions  are  deepe 
warmth  of  feeling  is  one  thing  —  permanence  is  fi 
other.  On  Tuesday  last,  they  who  went  to  the  tal 
most  moved  and  touched  were  not  necessarily  the 
who  raised  in  a  wise  observer's  breast  the  strong* 
hope  of  persistence  in  the  life  of  Christ.  Rather  the 
who  were  calm  and  subdued:  —  that  which  springs 
quickly  often  does  so  merely  from  this,  that  it  has 
depth  of  earth  to  give  it  room  to  strike  its  roots  doi 
and  deep. 

A  young  man  of  this  stamp  came  to  Christ  —  ru 
ning,  kneeling,  full  of  warm  expressions,  engagiJ 
gestures,  and  professed  admiration,  worshipping  ai 
saying,  "Good  Master!"  Lovable  and  interesting 
such  always  arc  —  Jesus  loved  him.  But  it  lay  i 
upon  the  surface,  withered  away  when  the  depth 
its  meaning  was  explored.  The  test  of  self-sacriii 
^as  applied  to  his  apparent  love.    "Sift  \?^  x^^^l  ^ 
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anytlimg.  WeU,  "Go,  seU  that  thou  hast"  It  had 
sprang  up  quickly:  but  it  withered  because  it  had  no 
root 

And  that  is  another  stroke  of  truth  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  this  character.  Not  wealth  nor  comfort  is  the 
bane  of  its  religion:  but  "When  tribulation  or  persecu- 
tion ariseth  because  of  the  word,  by  and  by  liey  are 
offended."  A  pleasant,  sunny  religion  would  be  the 
life  to  suit  them.  "They  receive  the  Word  with  joy." 
So  long  as  they  have  happiness  they  can  love  God  — 
^1  very  grateful,  and  expand  with  generous  emotions. 
Bat  when  God  speaks  as  he  spoke  to  Job  out  of  the 
whirlwind,  and  the  sun  is  swept  from  the  face  of  their 
heaven,  and  the  sharp  Cross  is  the  only  object  left  in 
the  dreary  landscape,  and  the  world  blames,  and  friends 
wound  the  wounded  with  cold  speech  and  hollow  com- 
Dionplaces :  what  is  there  in  superficial  religion  to  keep 
the  heart  in  its  place  and  vigorous  still? 

Another  point  Not  without  significance  is  it  re- 
presented that  the  superficial  character  is  connected 
^tfa  the  hard  heart  Beneath  the  light  thin  surface  of 
**8ily  stirred  dust  lies  the  bed  of  rock.  The  shallow 
ground  was  stony  ground.  And  it  is  among  the  chil- 
^n  of  light  enjoyment  and  unsettled  life  that  we  must 
look  for  stony  heartlessness:  —  not  in  the  world  of 
hosiness  —  not  among  the  poor,  crushed  to  the  earth 
^7  privation  and  suffering.  These  harden  the  character, 
b^t  often  leave  the  heart  soft.  If  you  wish  to  know 
what  hollo wness  and  heartlessness  are,  you  must  seek 
for  them  in  the  world  of  light,  elegant,  superficial 
Fashion  —  where  frivolity  has  turned  the  heart  into  a 
rockbed  of  se]£shne8s.  Say  what  men  will  of  tYi^ 
^eort/e^esB  of  Trade,  it  is  nothing  compared  witii 
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the  heardessness  of  Fashion.  Say  what  they  wiU  ^^ 
the  atheism  of  science,  it  is  nothing  to  the  atheisin  ^* 
that  round  of  pleasure  in  which  many  a  heart  liv^^* 
dead  while  it  lives. 

3.  Once  more,  impressions  come  to  nothing  ^^^^ 
the  mind  is  subjected  to  dissipating  influences,   ss^ 
yields  to  them.     *'Some  fell  among  thorns.*' 

There  is  nutriment  enough  in  the  ground  for  thorn^^ 
and  enough  for  wheat;  but  not  enough,  in  any  groun^^ 
for  both  wheat  and  thorns.  The  agriculturist  thins  hi^^ 
nursery-ground,  and  the  farmer  weeds  his  field,  and  th^^ 
gardener  removes  the  superfluous  grapes,  for  that  very^^ 
reason:  in  order  that  the  dissipated  sap  may  be  concen- 
trated in  a  few  plants  vigorously. 

So,  in  the  same  way,  the  heart  has  a  certain  power 
of  loving.  But  love,  dissipated  on  many  objects,  con- 
centrates itself  on  none.  God  or  the  world  —  not 
both.  "No  man  can  serve  two  masters.'*  "If  any 
man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in 
him.*'  He  tliat  has  learned  many  accomplishments  or 
sciences,  generally  knows  none  thoroughly.  Multi- 
fariousness of  knowledge  is  commonly  opposed  to  depth 
—  variety  of  affections  is  generally  not  found  with  in- 
tensity. 

Two  classes  of  dissipating  influences  distract  such 
minds.  "The  cares  of  this  world,  and  the  deceitftd- 
ness  of  riches,  choke  the  Word."  The  cares  of  this 
world  —  its  petty  trifling  distractions  —  not  wrong  in 
themselves  —  simply  dissipating  —  filling  the  heart 
with  paltry  solicitudes  and  mean  anxieties  —  wearing. 
Martha  was  "  cumbered  with  much  serving."  Her  house- 
hold and  her  domestic  duties,  real  duties,  divided  her 
Jieart  whb  Christ     The  time  of  dangei,  Xk^x^W^^  \^ 
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^^Len  life  expands  into  new  Bituations  and  larger  spheres, 

l>rio^g  widi  them  new  cares.     It  is  not  in  the  earlier 

stages   of    existence   that   these   distractions   are    felt. 

I^homs  sprang  np  and  choked  the  wheat  as  thej  grew 

together.     You  see  a  religions  man  taking  up  a  new 

pursuit  with  eagerness.  At  first  no  danger  is  suspected. 

But  it  is  a  distraction  —   something  that  distracts  or 

dirides  —  he  has  become  dissipated,  and  by  and  by 

jm  remark  that  his  zest  is  gone  —  he  is  no  longer 

the  man  he  was.    He  talks  as  before  —  but  the  life  is 

gone  from  what  he  says:  —  his  energies  are  frittered. 

The  Word  is  "choked.'* 

Again,  the  deceitfulness  of  riches  dissipate.     True 
M  always  to  nature,   never  exaggerating,  never  one- 
nded:  Christ  does  not  say,  that  such  religion  brings 
forth  no  fruit,  but  only  that  it  brings  none  to  perfec- 
^on.    A  fanatic  bans  all  wealth  and  all  worldly  care 
•»  the  department  of  the  devil,  —  Christ  says,  "How 
lutrdly  shall  they  that  trust  in  riches  enter  into  the 
Kugdom  of  Heaven.'*     He  does  not  say  the  divided 
liean  has   no  religion,  but  it  is  a  dwarfed,  stunted, 
feeble  religion.     Many  such  a  Christian  do  you  find 
imoiig  the  rich  and  tbe  titled,  who,  as  a  less  encum- 
bered man,  might  have  been  a  resolute  soldier  of  the 
Cross;  but  he  is  only  now  a  realization  of  the  old 
Pagan  fable  —  a  spiritual  giant  buried  under  a  moun- 
tain of  gold.     Oh  I   many,  many  such  we  meet  in  our 
higher  classes,  pining  with  a  nameless  want,  pressed 
by    a    heavy    sense    of   the   weariness   of   existence, 
strengthless  in  the  midst  of  affluence,  and  incapable 
even  of  tasting  the  profusion  of  comfort  which  is  heaped 
around  them. 

^«w  A  »  wsjr  God  their  Father  has  of  deaWng 
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with  such  which  is  no  pleasant   thing  to   bear.     -^ 
agriculture  it  is  called  weeding.  In  gardening  it  is  do*^® 
by  pruning.     It  is  the  cutting  off  the  over-luxurift''^* 
shoots,  in  order  to  call  back  the  wandering  juices  ^^ 
the  healthier  and  more  living  parts.     In  religion  i^  ^ 
described  thus,  —  "Every  branch  that  beareth   ft^^ 
He  purgeth"  ....  Lot  had  such  a  danger,  and  "W^ 
subjected  to  such  a  treatment.     A  quarrel  had  ari^^^ 
between  Abraham's  herdsmen  and  his.     It  was  nec^^ 
sary  to  part    Abraham,  in  that  noble  way  of  his,  g*^^ 
him   the  choice  of  the   country  when  they  separate^^ 
Either  hand  for  Abraham:  either  the  riorht  hand  or  tli-  ^ 
left;  —  what  cared  the  Pilgrim   of  the  Invisible   f(F-^ 
fertile  lands  or  rugged  sands?     Lot  chose  wisely,  a-^ 
they  of  the  world  speak.     Well ,   if  this  world  be  all  -^ 

—  he  got  a  rich  soil  —  became  a  prince,  had  king^ 
for  his  society  and  neighbours.  It  was  nothing  to  Lotr 
that  "the  men  of  the  land  were  sinners  before  the 
Lord  exceedingly"  —  enough  that  it  was  well  watered 
everywhere.  But  his  wife  became  enervated  by  volup- 
tuousness, and  his  children  tainted  with  ineradicable 
corruption  —  the  moral  miasma  of  the  society  wherein 
he  had  made  his  home.     Two  warnings  God  gave  him 

—  First,  his  home  and  property  were  spoiled  by  the 
enemy;  then  came  the  fire  from  heaven;  and  he  lied 
from  the  cities  of  the  plain  a  ruined  man.  Ilis  wife 
looked  back  with  lingering  regret  upon  the  splendid 
home  of  her  luxury  and  voluptuousness,  and  was  over- 
whelmed in  the  encrusting  salt:  his  children  carried 
with  them  into  a  new  world  the  plague-spot  of  that 
profligacy  which  had  been  the  child  of  affluence  and 
idleness;   and  the  spirit  of  that  rain  of  fire  —  of  the 

burled  Cities  of  the  Plain  —  rose  again  m  \\i^  ^"ajcVsisX. 
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of  the  crimes  which  the  Old  Testament  records,  to 
poison  the  new  society  at  its  very  fountain.  And  so 
the  old  man  stood  at  last  upon  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
t  blackened  rain  scathed  by  lightning,  over  the  grave 
of  his  wife,  and  the  shame  of  his  family  —  saved,  but 
only  "so  as  by  fire." 

It  is  a  painful  thing,  that  weeding  work.  "Every 
faianch  in  me  that  beareth  fruit.  He  purgeth  it,  that  it 
may  bring  forth  more  fruit."  The  keen  edge  of  God's 
pnming-knife  cuts  cheer  through.  No  weak  tenderness 
stops  Him  whose  love  seeks  Goodness,  not  Comfort,  for 
His  servants.  A  man^s  distractions  are  in  his  wealth  — 
and  perhaps  fire  or  failure  make  him  bankrupt:  what 
he  feels  is  God^s  sharp  knife.  Pleasure  has  dissipated 
his  heart,  and  a  stricken  frame  forbids  his  enjoying 
pleasure  —  shattered  nerves  and  broken  health  wear 
oat  tlie  life  of  Life.  Or  perhaps  it  comes  in  a  sharper, 
ndder  form:  the  shaft  of  death  goes  homo  —  there  is 
heard  the  wail  of  danger  in  his  household.  And  then, 
vhen  sickness  has  passed  on  to  hopelessness,  and  hope- 
lessness has  passed  on  to  death,  the  crushed  man  goes 
into  the  chamber  of  the  dead;  and  there,  when  he 
shuts  down  the  lid  upon  the  coffin  of  his  wife,  or  the 
coffin  of  his  child,  his  heart  begins  to  tell  him  the 
meaning  of  all  this.  Thorns  had  been  growing  in  his 
heart,  and  the  sharp  knife  has  been  at  work  making 
room  —  but  by  an  awful  desolation  —  tearing  up  and 
catting  down,  Uiat  the  Life  of  God  in  the  soul  may  not 
be  choked. 

n.  For  the  permanence  of  religious  impressions  this 
parable  suggests  three  requirements:  "They  on  the 
Rood  ground  are  thej^  which,  In  an  honOHt  and  good 
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heart,  having  heard  the  word  keep  it,  and  bring 
fruit  with  patience." 

1.  ^An  honest  and  good  heart'*  Earnestness: 
is,  sincerity  of  purpose.  Now,  sincerity  is  reck 
by  an  exaggeration,  sometimes  the  only  virtaa 
that  a  man  be  sincere,  they  say,  it  matters  little 
he  thinks  or  what  he  is:  but  in  Truth  is  the  ba 
all  goodness;  without  which  goodness  of  any  ki 
impossible.  There  are  faults  more  heinous,  but 
more  ruinous,  than  insincerity.  Subtle  minds,  ' 
have  no  broad  firm  footing  in  reality,  lose  ever} 
by  degrees,  and  may  be  transformed  into  any  sha 
evil:  may  become  guilty  of  anything,  and  excuse 
themselves.  To  this  sincerity  is  given,  in  the  pa 
success:  A  harvest  thirty-fold,  sixty-fold,  an  hur 
fold. 

This  earnestness  is  the  first  requisite  for  rea 
cess  in  everything.  Do  you  wish  to  become 
You  may  become  rich:  that  is,  if  you  desire  it 
half-way,  but  thoroughly.  A  miser  sacrifices  all  t 
single  passion;  boards  farthings,  and  dies  possesi 
wealth.  Do  you  wish  to  master  any  science  ( 
complishment?  —  Give  yourself  to  it,  and  it  lie 
nea&  your  feet  Time  and  pains  will  do  any 
This  world  is  given  as  the  prize  for  the  men  in  ea 
and  that  which  is  true  of  this  world  is  truer  si 
the  world  to  come.  "The  kingdom  of  heaven  suf 
violence,  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force."  Only 
is  this  difference.  In  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  know! 
or  reputation,  circumstances  have  power  to  ma 
wisest  schemes.  The  hoard  of  years  may  be  los 
am^le  night  The  wisdom  hived  \xi^  b^  a  ^\\q1 
ioajr  perish  when  some  fever  impairs  memotY- 
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the  kingdom  of  Clirist,  where  inward  character  is  the 
prize,  no  chance  can  rob  earnestness  of  its  exactly  pro- 
portioned due  of  success.  "  Wliatsoever  a  man  soweth, 
that  shall  he  also  reap."  There  is  no  blight,  nor  mildew, 
nor  flcorching  sun,  nor  rain-deluge,  which  can  turn  that 
harvest  into  a  £idlure.  "Lay  not  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  on  earth."  .  .  .  Sow  for  time,  and  probably 
yoa  will  succeed  in  time.  Sow  the  seeds  of  Life  — 
Humbleness,  Pure-heartedness,  Love;  and  in  the  long 
Eternity  which  lies  before  the  soul,  every  minutest 
gnun  will  come  up  again  with  an  increase  of  thirty, 
lixty,  or  an  hundred  fold. 

2.  Meditation  is  a  second  requisite  for  permanence. 
They  keep  the  word  which  they  have  heard. 

Now,'  meditation  is  often  confounded  with  something 
which  only  partially  resembles  it  Sometimes  we  sit 
b  a  kind  of  day-dream,  the  mind  expatiating  far  away 
into  vacancy,  whilst  minutes  and  hours  slip  by,  almost 
inunarked,  in  mere  vacuity.  This  is  not  meditation, 
hat  reverie,  —  a  state  to  which  the  soul  resigns  itself 
^  pure  passivity.  When  the  soul  is  absent  and  dream- 
bg,  let  no  man  think  that  that  is  spiritual  meditation, 
or  anything  that  is  spiritual. 

Meditation  is  partly  a  passive,  partly  an  active 
state.  Whoever  has  pondered  long  over  a  plan  which 
^  is  anxious  to  accomplish,  without  distinctly  seeing 
>>t  first  the  way,  knows  what  meditation  is.  The  sub- 
JM  itself  presents  itself  in  leisure  moments  sponta- 
>Mii8ly:  but  then  all  this  sets  the  mind  at  work  — 
contriving,  imagining,  rejecting,  modifying.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  one  oF  the  greatest  of  English  engineeTO, 
jmmMn  aneoath  and  unaccuatomed  to  regular  discipUne 
or^4  unsaid  to  have  accompUshed  hS  most  m^eV 
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loos  triumphs.     He  threw  bridges  over  abnost  impr 
ticable  torrents,  and  pierced  the  eternal  mountains  f(^^ 
his  viaducts.     Sometimes  a  difficulty  brought  all  th 
work  to  a  pause:  then  he  would  shut  himself  up  in  hi^ 
room,  eat  nothing,  speak  to  no  one,  abandon  himseU 
intensely  to  the  contemplation  of  that  on  which  hi^ 
heart  was  set;    and  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days^ 
would  come  forth  serene  and  calm,  walk  to  the  spotyg^ 
and  quietly  give  orders  which  seemed  the  result  of  su- 
perhuman intuition.     This  was  meditation. 

Again,  he  knows  what  it  is,  who  has  ever  earnestly 
and  sincerely  loved  one  living  human  being.  The 
image  of  his  friend  rises  unbidden  by  day  and  night, 
stands  before  his  soul  in  the  street  and  in  the  field, 
comes  athwart  his  every  thought,  and  mixes  its  pre- 
sence with  his  every  plan.  So  far  all  is  passive.  But 
besides  this  he  plans  and  contrives  for  that  other's  hap- 
piness —  tries  to  devise  what  would  give  pleasure  — 
examines  his  own  conduct  and  conversation,  to  avoid 
that  which  can  by  any  possibility  give  pain.  This  is 
meditation. 

So,  too,  is  meditation  on  religious  truths  carried  on. 
If  it  first  be  loved,  it  will  recur  spontaneously  to  the 
heart. 

But  then  it  is  dwelt  on  till  it  receives  innumerable 
applications  —  is  again  and  again  brought  up  to  the 
sun  and  tried  in  various  lights,  and  so  incorporates  it- 
self with  the  realities  of  practical  existence. 

Meditation  is  done  in  silence.     By  it  we  renounce 

our  narrow  individuality,  and  expatiate  into  that  which 

is  infinite.      Only  in  the   sacrcdness   of  inward  silence 

does  the  soul  truly  meet  the  secret,  \i\dm^,  ^o^.    TW 

sti-eagtb   of  resolve  y   which   afterwards  sW\>^&  \\^^  ^^^ 
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nuxes  itself  with  action,  is  the  fruit  of  those  sacred, 
Bolitaiy  moments.  There  is  a  divine  depth  in  silence. 
We  meet  Grod  alone. 

For  this  reason,  I  urged  it  upon  so  many  of  you  to 
spend  the  hours  previous  to  jour  Confirmation  separate 
from  friends,  from  hooks,  from  everything  human,  and 
to  force  yourselves  into  the  Awful  Presence. 

Have  we  never  felt  how  human  presence,  if  frivolous, 
ia  8Qch  moments  frivoHses  the  soul,  and  how  impossible 
it  is  to  come  in  contact  with  any  thoughts  which  are 
sublime,  or  drink  in  one  inspiration  which  is  from 
Heaven,  without  degrading  it,  even  though  surrounded 
hy  all  that  would  naturally  suggest  tender  and  awful 
feeling,  when  such  are  by? 

It  is  not  the  number  of  books  you  read;  nor  the 
•^ety  of  sermons  which  you  hear;  nor  the  amount  of 
religious  conversation  in  which  you  mix:  but  it  is  the 
frequency  and  the  earnestness  with  which  you  meditate 
on  these  things,  till  the  truth  which  may  be  in  tliem 
becomes  your  own,  and  part  of  your  own  being,  that 
Qiumres  your  spiritual  growth. 

3.  The  third  requisite  is  endurance.  "They  bring 
forth  fruit  with  patience.''  Patience  is  of  two  kinds. 
There  is  an  active  and  there  is  a  passive  endurance. 
The  former  is  a  masculine,  the  latter  for  the  most  part 
a  feminine  virtue.  Female  patience  is  exhibited  chiefly 
in  fortitude;  in  bearing  pain  and  sorrow  meekly  with- 
out complaining.  In  the  old  Hebrew  life,  female  en- 
durance shines  almost  as  brightly  as  in  any  life  which 
Christianity  itself  can  mould,  Hannah,  under  the  pro- 
YoeM^oas  and  taimts  of  her  rival,  answering  not  a$^a\ii 
AerAusbsu^d^s  rebuke,  humbly  replying  to  ElVs  U^\ust 
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blame,  is  true  to  the  type  of  womanly  endurance.  H*< 
the  type  of  man^s  endurance  you  may  look  to  the  p^ 
tience  of  the  early  Christians  under  persecution.  Th.€ 
came  away  from  the  Sanhedrim  to  endure  and  beaJ 
but  it  was  to  bear  as  conquerors  rushing  on  to  victors 
preaching  the  truth  with  all  boldness,  and  defying  tb 
power  of  the  united  world  to  silence  them.  These  tw« 
diverse  qualities  are  joined  in  One,  and  only  One  o 
woman  bom,  in  perfection.  One  there  was  in  whon 
human  nature  was  exhibited  in  all  its  elements  symmet 
rically  complete.  One  in  whom,  as  I  lately  said 
there  met  all  that  was  manliest  and  all  that  was  most  wo 
manly.  His  endurance  of  pain  and  grief  was  that  of  tb< 
woman  rather  than  the  man.  A  tender  spirit  dissolving  mU 
tears,  meeting  the  dark  hour  not  with  the  stem  defiance  o 
the  man  and  the  stoic,  but  with  gentleness,  and  trust,  an< 
love,  and  shrinking,  like  a  woman.  But  when  it  came  U 
the  question  in  Pilate's  judgment-hall,  or  the  mockeries  o 
Herod's  men  of  war,  or  the  discussion  with  the  Pharisees 
or  the  exposure  of  the  hollow  falsehoods  by  which  so 
cial,  domestic,  and  religious  life  were  sapped,  the  Wo 
man  has  disappeared,  and  the  hardy  resolution  of  thi 
Man,  with  more  than  manly  daring,  is  found  in  he] 
stead.  This  is  the  "patience"  for  us  to  cultivate:  T< 
bear  and  to  persevere.  However  dark  and  profitless 
however  painful  and  weary  existence  may  have  become 
however  any  man  like  Elijah  may  be  tempted  to  cas 
himself  beneath  the  juniper-tree  and  say,  "It  is  enough 
now,  O  Lord!"  —  life  is  not  done,  and  our  Christiai 
character  is  not  won,  so  long  as  God  has  anything  lef 
for  us  to  suffer,  or  anything  lefl  for  us  to  do. 

Pntiencej  however^  has  another  m^axAxv^.    ll  \^  th.< 
opposite  of  that  impatience  w\uch  eaTiiiQ\.  ucui.    ^\! 
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le  of  the  difficulties  of  spiritual  Ufe.  We  are  dis- 
inted  if  the  harvest  do  not  come  at  once. . 
ASt  Tuesday,  doubtless,  jou  thought  that  all  was 
,  and  that  there  would  be  no  more  falling  back. 
Jas!  a  little  experience  will  correct  that  If  the 
odman,  disappointed  at  the  delay  which  ensues 
I  the  blade  breaks  the  soil,  were  to  rake  away 
irth  to  examine  if  germination  were  going  on,  he 
have  a  poor  harvest  He  must  have  "long  pa- 
,  till  he  receive  the  early  and  the  latter  rain." 
rinter  firost  must  mellow  the  seed  lying  in  the 
bosom  of  the  earth:  the  rains  of  spring  must 
t,  and  the  suns  of  summer  mature  it  So  with 
It  is  the  work  of  a  long  life  to  become  a  Chris- 
Many,  oh!  many  a  time,  are  we  tempted  to  say, 
ke  no  progress  at  all.  It  is  only  failure  after 
Nothing  grows."  Now  look  at  the  sea  when 
3d  is  coming  in.  Go  and  stand  by  the  sea-beach, 
»u  will  think  that  the  ceaseless  flux  and  reflux  is 
rogression  equal  to  the  advance.  But  look  again 
liour's  time,  and  the  whole  ocean  has  advanced, 
advance  has  been  beyond  the  last,  and  every 
ade  movement  has  been  an  imperceptible  trifle 
an  the  last  This  is  progress:  to  be  estimated 
end  of  hours,  not  minutes.  And  this  is  Christian 
js.  Many  a  fluctuation  —  many  a  backward 
with  a  rush  at  times  so  vehement  that  all  seems 
-  but  if  the  Eternal  work  be  real,  every  failure 
sn  a  real  ^ain,  and  the  next  does  not  carry  us 
back  as  we  were  before.  Every  advance  is  a 
in,  and  part  of  it  is  never  lost  Both  when  "W^ 
0  and  when  we  fall,  we  gain.  We  are  nearer  to 
n  we  were.    The  Eood  of  apirit-nfe  has  carried 
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TLB  up  higher  on  the  everlasting  shores,  where  the  waves 
of  life  beat  no  more,  and  its  fluctuations  end,  and  all 
is  safe  at  last  ^^This  is  the  faith  and  patience  of  the 
saints.^' 

It  is  because  of  the  second  of  these  requirements, 
Meditation,  t&at  I  am  anxious  we  should  meet  on 
Sunday  next  for  an  early  Communion,  at  eight  o'clock. 
I  desire  that  the  candidates  may  have  a  more  solemn 
and  definite  Communion  of  their  own,  with  few  othera 
present  except  their  own  relations  and  friends.^  1m2 
silence  and  quietness,  we  will  meet  together  then.  B^ 
fore  the  world  has  put  on  its  full  robe  of  light,  aa.^ 
before  the  busy  gay  crowd  have  begun  to  throng  otm. 
streets,  —  before  the  distractions  of  the  day  begin,  y^^ 
will  consecrate  the  early  freshness  of  our  souls  —  uk:3 
trodden,  unhardened,  undissipated  —  to  God.  We  wi3 
meet  in  the  simplicity  of  brotherhood  and  sisterhood.  W^^ 
will  have  Communion  in  a  sacred  meal,  which  shall  exhibS ' 
as  nearly  as  may  be  the  idea  of  family  affection.  Y^ 
that  are  beginning  life,  and  we  who  know  something 
of  it  —  ye  that  offer  yourselves  for  the  first  time  a^^ 
that  table,  and  we  who,  after  sad  experience  and  re-* 
peated  failure,  still  desire  again  to  renew  our  aspira-' 
tions  and  our  vows  to  Him  —  we  will  come  and  breathe 
together  that  prayer,  which  I  commended  to  you  at 
your  confirmation,  —  "  Our  Father,  which  art  in  HeaveOi 
lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil.'* 
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Preached  hme  10,  4849. 
JACOB'S  WRESTLING. 

OD.xult.  28,  29.  ~  **And  he  laid,  Thj  name  shall  be  c«Ued  no  more 
Jeeob,  bnt  Itrael:  for  as  a  prince  hast  thou  power  with  God  and  with 
Mil,  and  hast  prevailed.  And  Jacob  asked  him,  and  said,  Tell  me,  I 
prsj  thee,  thy  name.  And  he  said.  Wherefore  is  it  that  thou  dost  ask 
sfter  mj  name?    And  he  blessed  him  there." 

The  complexion  of  this  story  is  peculiarly  JewisL 
It  contains  three  points  which  are  specially  interesting 
to  every  Jew  in  a  national  point  of  view.  It  explained 
to  lum  why  he  was  called  Israelite.  It  traces  the  origin 
of  his  own  name,  Israelite,  to  a  distant  ancestor,  who 
had  signally  exhibited  religious  strength,  and  been,  in 
tbe  hngoage  of  those  times,  a  wrestler  with  God,  firom 
vlience  he  had  obtained  the  name  Israel  It  casts 
ttoeh  deep  and  curious  interest  round  an  otherwise  in- 
agnificant  village,  Peniel,  where  this  transaction  had 
tilea  place,  and  which  derived  its  name  from  it,  Pe- 
liel,  the  face  of  €rod.  And,  besides,  it  explained  the 
01^  of  a  singular  custom,  which  might  seem  a  super- 
fltticus  one,  of  not  suffering  a  particular  muscle  to  be 
eiten,  and  regarding  it  with  a  kind  of  religious  awe, 
u  the  part  in  which  Jacob  was  said  by  tradition  to 
iave  been  injured,  by  the  earnest  tension  of  his  frame 
during  this  struggle.  So  far  all  is  Jewish,  narrow, 
I  nerely  of  local  interest  Besides  this,  mudi  of  the 
itoiy  is  evidently  mythical. 

It  is  clear  at  once,  that  it  belongs  to  that  earlier 
period  of  literature  when  traditions  were  preserved  in 
M  poeiicaJ  sispe,  adapted  to  the  rade  conceptions    ot 
a^  dMjr;  bat  enMbrining  an  inner  and  a  deeper  trutU 
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To  disengage  this  truth  from  the  form  in  which  it  i 
encased,  is  the  duty  of  the  expositor. 

Now,  putting  aside  the  form  of  this  narrative,  an 
looking  into  the  heart  and  meaning  of  it,  it  will  becon 
apparent  that  we  have  no  longer  anything  infantin 
or  Jewish,  or  of  limited  interest,  but  a  wide  trut 
wide  as  human  nature;  and  that  there  is  before  us  tl 
record  of  an  inward  spiritual  struggle,  as  real  now 
the  nineteenth  century  as  then:  as  real  in  eveiy  eamt 
man  as  it  was  in  the  history  of  Jacob. 

We  take  these  points: 

I.  The  nameless  secret  of  Existence. 

II.  The  revelation  of  that  secret  to  the  Soul. 
The  circumstances  which  preceded  this  event  wc 

these:  more  than  twenty  years  before,  Jacob  had  be* 
guilty  of  a  deliberate  sin.  He  had  deceived  his  fath< 
he  had  over-reached  his  free-spirited,  impetuous,  ope 
hearted  brother  Esau.  Never,  during  all  those  twea 
years ,  had  he  seen  the  man  whom  he  had  injured.  B 
now,  on  the  point  of  returning  to  his  native  countr 
news  was  brought  to  him  of  his  brother's  approac 
which  made  a  meeting  inevitable.  Jacob  made  all  b 
dispositions  and  arrangements  to  prepare  for  the  wor 
He  sent  over  the  brook  Jabbok  first  the  part  of  b 
family  whom  he  valued  least,  and  who  would  be  tl 
first  to  meet  Esau;  then  those  whom  he  loved  mofi 
that,  in  the  event  of  danger,  they  might  have  tl 
greatest  facility  in  escaping;  then  Jacob  was  left  alon 
in  the  still  dark  night  It  was  one  of  those  momen 
in  existence  when  a  crisis  is  before  us,  to  which  grei 
and  pregnant  issues  are  linked  —  when  all  has  bee 
done  that  foresight  can  devise,  and.  iW  \iCi\rt  q^  ^f^txQ 
being  past,  the  instant  of  reactioii\ias  com^.  TVi^t^S 
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soul  is  left  passive  and  helpless,  gazing  face  to  face 
upon  the  anticipated  and  dreadful  moment  which  is 
bIowIj  moving  on.  It  is  in  these  hours  that,  having 
gone  through  in  imagination  the  whole  circle  of  re- 
sources, and  found  them  nothing,  and  ourselves  power- 
less, as  in  the  hands  of  a  Destiny,  there  comes  a  strange 
and  nameless  dread,  a  horrihle  feeling  of  insecurity, 
which  gives  the  consciousness  of  a  want,  and  forces  us 
to  feel  out  into  the  ahyss  for  something  that  is  mightier 
than  flesh  and  blood  to  lean  upon. 

Then,  therefore,  it  was  that  there  came  the  moment 
of  a  conflict  within  the  soul  of  Jacob,  so  terrible  and 
80  violent  that  it  seemed  an  actual  struggle  with  a  living 
nuuL  In  the  darkness  he  had  heard  a  Voice,  and  came 
in  contact  with  a  Form,  and  felt  a  Presence,  the  reality 
of  which  there  was  no  mistaking.  Now,  to  the  un- 
icientific  mind,  that  which  is  real  seems  to  be  neces- 
Urily  material  too.  What  wonder  if,  to  the  unscientific 
Qdnd  of  Jacob,  this  conflict,  so  real,  and  attended  in 
^  person  with  such  tangible  results,  seemed  all  human 
tod  material  —  a  conflict  with  a  tangible  antagonist? 
What  wonder  if  tradition  preserved  it  in  such  a  form? 
Suppose  we  admit  that  the  Being,  whose  awful  presence 
Jacob  felt,  had  no  Form  which  could  be  grappled  by 
A  human  hand,  is  it  less  real  for  that?  Are  there  no 
>«alities  but  those  which  the  hand  can  touch  and  the 
•ye  see? 

Jacob  in  that  hour  felt  the  dark  secret  and  mystery 
of  existence. 

Upon  this  I  shall  make  three  remarks. 
1.  The  first  has  reference  to  the  contrast  observable 
Wwaeo  ihFs  and  a  former  revelation  made  to  JacoVa 
^    TA/s  was  not  the  £r8t  time  it  had  found  itself 
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face  lo  face  witli  God,  Twenty  years  before,  lie  li-aA 
fleea  ia  vision  a  ladder  reared  against  the  aky,  aimd 
angels  ascending  and  descending  on  it  Exceedingly 
remarkable.  Immediately  a^r  bis  traELSgressIon,  wb^n^ 
leaving  bis  fatber^s  bomei  a  banisbed  man^  to  be  ^ 
wanderer  for  many  years,  tbis  first  meetitig  took  plac** 
Fresh  from  bis  sin,  God  met  bim  in  tenderness  and  fo*** 
giveness.  He  saw  the  token  wbicb  told  him  tbat  a-H 
commnnication  between  beaven  and  eartb  was  ac^t 
severed.  The  way  was  clear  and  unimpeded  itlU- 
Messages  of  reciprocated  love  migbt  pass  between  tb^e 
Father  and  His  sinful  child,  as  the  angela  in  the  dreaxJJ 
ascended  and  descended  on  the  visionary  ladder.  Time 
possibility  of  saintliness  was  not  forfeited.  All  that  tfae 
the  Vision  tangbt  bini.  Then  took  place  that  toucliio^ 
Covenant,  In.  wbtcb  Jacob  bound  himself  to  serve  grate 
fully  bis  father's  God,  and  vowed  the  vow  of  a  can- 
seerated  heart  to  Him,  All  that  was  now  past  Aft^r 
twenty  years  God  met  bim  a^ain;  but  this  secoi^d 
intercourse  was  of  a  vety  different  character.  It  w&^ 
no  longer  God  the  Forgiver^  God  tlic  Protector,  God 
the  covenanting  Love,  that  met  Jacob;  but  God  tXie 
Awful,  the  llnnameable ,  whose  breath  blasts,  at  who ^^^ 
touch  the  flesh  of  the  mortal  shrinks  and  shrivels  i^P* 
Tills  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  might  have  bo^^^ 
anticipated.  You  would  have  expected  the  darker  visi  ^^^ 
of  experience  to  come  first.  First  the  stonn-strug'^'^® 
of  the  soul;  then  tlio  Vision  of  Peace.  It  was  oxac^^^y 
the  reverse. 

Yet  all  this,  tried  by  experience,  is  a  most  true  ^'^^^ 
living  account  The  awful  feelings  about  Life  and  G^^^ 
are  pfot  those  wliich  characterise  our  earlier  years.  ^ 

/>  quite  natural  that  in  the  first  ea]^OMs«\^  ^^  ^'Ci  ^^^ 
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in  its  freshness  to  Gk)d,  bright  and  hopofiil  feelings 
ikuld  be  the  predominant  or  the  only  ones.  Joy 
marks,  and  ought  to  mark,  early  religion.  Nay,  by 
God's  mercifnl  arrangement,  even  sin  is  not  that  crash- 
ing thing  in  early  Hfe  which  it  sometimes  becomes  in 
hter  years,  when  we  mourn  not  so  much  a  calculable 
munber  of  sinful  acts,  as  a  deep  pervading  sinfulness. 
fiemoTse  does  not  corrode  with  its  evil  power  then. 
Forgiveness  is  not  only  granted,  but  consciously  and 
jojfblly  felt  It  is  as  life  matures,  that  the  weight  of 
life,  the  burden  of  this  unintelligible  world,  and  the 
iDjgteiy  of  the  hidden  Grod,  are  felt. 

A  vast  amount  of  insincerity  is  produced  by  mis- 
taking this.    We  expect  in  the  religion  of  the  child  the 
experience  which  can  only  be  true  in  the  religion  of 
the  man.     We  force  into  their  lips  the  language  which 
describes  the  wrestling  of  the  soul  with  Grod.     It  is 
^enty  years  too  soon.      God,  in  His  awfulness,  the 
thought  of  mystery  which  scathes  the  soul  —  how  can 
they  know  tltat  yet,  before  they  have  got  the  thews 
W  smews  of  the  man's  heart  to  master  such  a  thought? 
They  know  nothing  yet  —  they  ought  to  know  nothing 
yet  of  God  but  as  the  Father  who  is  around  their  beds 
^—  they  ought  to  see  nothing  yet  but  Heaven,   and 
^gels  ascending  and  descending. 

This  morning,  my  young  brethren,  you  presented 
yourselves  at  the  Communion  Table  for  the  first  time. 
Some  of  you,  we  trust,  were  conscious  of  meeting  God. 
Only  let  us  not  confound  the  dates  of  Christian  expe- 
^ienca  If  you  did,  it  was  not  as  Jacob  met  God  on 
^im  occasion,  but  rather  as  He  met  Him  on  the  earM^t 
ociift  J/  were  onljr  a  nuserable  forcing  of  insmcenty 
^j^jraa  to  require  that  this  solemn,   fearful  senBataou 


.*^  xAj^Kfu  a  vjiiiid.  of  God. 

2.   Again,  I  remark,  that  the  enc 
cob's  struggle  was  to  know  the  name 
me,   I   pray   thee,   thy  name."      A   v 
desire  at  first  sight.     For  what  signifi 
these  days,  when  names  are  only  epitj 
nothing.      "Jehovah,  Jove,   or  Lord, 
versal  Prayer"  insinuates,   are  all  the  i 
assert  that  it  matters  not  whether  Goc 
hovah,  Jove,   or  Lord,  is  true,  if  it  r 
devout  and  earnest  heart  is  accepted  1 
name  be  what  it  will  by  which  He  is  i 
if  it  mean  that  Jove  and  Jehovah  ex 
Being  —  that  the  character  of  Him  wl 
worshipped  was  the  same  as  the  characte 
Israel   adored   under   the   name   of  Je 
they  refer  to  the  same  group  of  ideas 
way 8  names  are  but  names,  then  we  n 
deeper. 

In  the  Hebrew  history  are  descernibl 
distinctly  marked,  in  whiVV.  *- 
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eitber  fit>m  some  characteristic  of  the  individual,  as 
Jaeob,  the  snpplanter,  or  Moses,  drawn  from  the  water; 
or  from  the  idea  of  family,  as  Ben-jamin,  the  son  of 
my  right  hand;  or  from  the  conception  of  the  tribe 
or  nation,  then  gradually  consolidating  itself;  or, 
htftlj,  from  the  religious  idea  of  God.  But  in  this 
case  not  the  highest  notion  of  God  —  not  Jah  or 
Jehovah,  but  simplj  the  earlier  and  simpler  idea  of 
Deity:  El.  —  Israel,  the  prince  of  El;  Peniel,  the  face 
of  EL 

In  these  days  names  were  real,  but  the  conceptions 
they  contained  were  not  the  loftiest 

The  second  period  begins  about  the  time  of  the 
departure  from  Egypt,  and  it  is  characterised  by  un- 
abated simplicity,  with  the  addition  of  sublimer  thought 
and  feeling  more  intensely  religious.  The  heart  of  the 
nation  was  big  with  mighty  and  new  religious  truth  — 
*nd  the  feelings  with  which  the  national  heart  was 
swelling  found  vent  in  the  names  which  were  given 
^nndantly.  God,  under  His  name  Jah,  the  noblest 
Msemblage  of  spiritual  truths  yet  conceived,  became 
the  adjunct  to  names  of  places  and  persons.  Oshea's 
name  is  changed  into  Je-hoshua. 

Observe  moreover,  that  in  this  period  there  was  no 
&8tidious,  over-refined  chariness  in  the  use  of  that 
luune.  Men,  conscious  of  deep  and  real  reverence,  are 
not  fearful  of  the  appearance  of  irreverence.  The  word 
became  a  common  word,  as  it  always  may,  so  long  as 
It  18  felt^  and  awe  is  real  A  mighty  cedar  was  called 
»  cedar  of  Jehovah  —  a  lofly  mountain,  a  mountain  of 
Jehovah.  Human  beauty  even  was  praised  by  suc^i  eoi 
0^Ae^  3foses  was  divinely  fair,  beautiful  to  Grod. 
nelJtemaJ  Name  became  an  adjunct     No  beauty  — 
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no  greatness  —  no  goodness,  was  conceivable,  ezcepC^ 
as  emanating  from  ^m:  therefore  His  name  was  freely^^ 
but  most  devontlj  used. 

Like  the  earlier  period,  in  this  too,  words  mean 
realities;  but,  unlike  the  earlier  period,  they  are  im- 
pregnated with  deeper  religious  thought 

The  third  period  was  at  its  zenith  in  the  time  of 
Christ:  —  words  had  lost  their  meaning,  and  shared 
the  hollow  unreal  state  of  all  things.  A  man's  name 
might  be  Judas,  and  still  he  might  be  a  traitor.  A 
man  might  be  called  Pharisee,  exclusively  religious, 
and  yet  the  name  might  only  cover  the  hollowness  of 
hypocrisy;  or  he  might  be  called  most  noble  Festus, 
and  be  the  meanest  tyrant  that  ever  sat  upon  a  pro- 
consular chair.  This  is  the  period  in  which  every  keen 
and  wise  observer  knows  that  the  decay  of  national 
religious  feeling  has  begun.  That  decay  in  the  mean- 
ing of  words,  that  lowering  of  the  standard  of  the  ideas 
for  which  they  stand,  is  a  certain  mark  of  this.  The 
debasement  of  a  language  is  a  sure  mark  of  the  de- 
basement of  a  nation.  The  insincerity  of  a  language 
is  a  proof  of  the  insincerity  of  a  nation:  for  a  time 
comes  in  the  history  of  a  nation  when  words  no  longer 
stand  for  things;  when  names  are  given  for  the  sake  of 
an  euphonious  sound;  and  when  titles  are  but  the  epi- 
thets of  unmeaning  courtesy:  —  a  time  when  Majesty 
—  Defender  of  the  Faith  —  Most  Noble  —  Worship- 
ful,  and  Honourable  —  not  only  mean  nothing,  but  do 
not  flush  the  cheek  with  the  shame  of  convicted  false- 
hood when  they  are  worn  as  empty  ornaments. 

The  Name  of  God  shares  this  fate.     A  nation  may 
reach   the  state  in   which  the   EtemaV  "ii^^-m^  <sa.\i  be 
used  to  point  a  sentence,    or  adoni  a  ^amViax  ^qtln^x- 
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Bation,  and  no  longer  shock  the  ear  with  the  sound  of 
blasphemy,  because  in  good  truth  the  Name  no  longer 
stands  for  the  Highest,  but  for  a  meaner  conception, 
an  idol  of  the  debased  mind.  For  example,  in  a  foreign 
language,  the  language  of  a  light  and  irreligious  people, 
the  Eternal  Name  can  be  used  as  a  light  expletive  and 
conversational  ejaculation,  and  not  shock  any  religious 
s^bility.  You  could  not  do  that  in  English.  It  would 
sonnd  like  a  blasphemy  to  say,  in  light  talk,  My  God! 
or  Good  God!  Your  flesh  would  creep  at  hearing  it. 
But  in  that  language  the  word  has  lost  its  sacredness, 
because  it  has  lost  its  meaning.  It  means  no  more  than 
Jove  or  Baal.  It  means  a  Being  whose  existence  has 
become  a  nursery  fable.  No  marvel  that  we  are  taught 
to  pray,  "Hallowed  be  Thy  name."  We  cannot  pray 
a  deeper  prayer  for  our  country  than  to  say  —  Never 
jiuty  that  Name  in  English  stand  for  a  lower  idea  than 
It  stands  for  now.  There  is  a  solemn  power  in  words, 
because  words  are  the  expression  of  character.  "By 
thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words 
thou  shalt  be  condemned." 

Yet  in  this  period,  exactly  in  proportion  as  the 
wlemnity  of  the  idea  was  gone,  reverence  was  scrupu- 
lously paid  to  the  corpse-like  word  which  remained  and 
had  once  enclosed  it.     In  that  hoUow,  artificial  age, 
the  Jew  would  wipe  his  pen  before  he  ventured  to 
write  the  Name  —  he  would  leave  out  the  vowels  of 
the  sacred  Jehovah,  and  substitute  those  of  the  less 
sacred  Elohim.     In  that  kind  of  age,  too,  men  bow  to 
the  name  of  Jesus,   often  just  in  that  proportion  in 
which  they  have  ceased  to  recognise  His  true  grandexic 
and  mt^esty  of  cluuncter. 

immchan  age,  it  would  be  indeed  prepoBteroTia  to 
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spend  the  strengtli  upon  au  inquiry  such  as  this:  '^"^^  *. 
me  Thy  Name?"     Jehovah,  Jove,   or  Lord  —  ^.*^a 
matter?     But  Jaeob  did  not  live  in  this  third  peri*^ 
when   names  meant  nothing:    nor  did   he  live  in    ^'^ 
second,   when  words  contained  the   deepest  truth    ^^ 
nation  is  ever  destined  to  receive.    But  he  lived  in.  *^*'^a 
first  age,    when  men  are  sincere,    and  truthful,    ^^'^v 
earnest,   and  names  exhibit  character.     To  tell  Ja^^^ 
the  Name  of  God  was  to  reveal  to  him  What  God      ^^ 
and  Who.  , 

3.    I  observe  a  third  thing.     This  desire  of  Jac^^^^ 
was  not  the  one  we  should  naturally  have  expected   c:^-^. 
such  an  occasion.     He  is  alone  —  his  past  fault    ^.^^ 
coming  retributively  on  a  guilty  conscience  —  he  dTetLC^^-^-^"^ 
the  meeting  with   his  brother.     His   soul  is  agonise 
with  that^   and  tJiat  we   naturally  expect  will  be  th         . 
subject  and  the  burden  of  his  prayer.     No  such  thing        , 
Not  a  word  about  Esau  —  not  a  word  about  personal^^^ — 
danger  at  all.     All  that  is  banished  completely  for  th^^^ 
time,  and  deeper  thoughts  are  grappling  with  his  souL 
To  get  safe  through  to-morrow?     No,  no,  no!     To  be 
blessed  by  God  —  to  know  Him,  and  what  He  is  — 
that  is  the  battle  of  Jacobus  soul  from  sunset  till  the 
dawn  of  day. 

And  this  is  our  struggle  —  the  struggle.  Let  any 
true  man  go  down  into  the  deeps  of  his  own  being, 
and  answer  us,  —  what  is  the  cry  that  comes  from  the 
most  real  part  of  his  nature?  Is  it  the  cry  for  daily 
bread?  Jacob  asked  for  that  in  his  first  communing 
with  God  —  preservation,  safety.  Is  it  oven  this,  — 
to  be  forgiven  our  sins?  Jacob  had  a  sin  to  be  for- 
given, and  in  that  most  solemn  moment  of  his  existence 
^e  did  not  say  a  syllable  about  it     Ot  \^  \\.  "OoAa  — 
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Hallowed  be  Thy  Name?"  No,  my  brethren.  Out 
f  our  frail  and  yet  sublime  humanity,  the  demand  that 
ises  in  the  earthlier  hours  of  our  religion  may  be  this 
^  Save  my  soul;  but  in  the  most  unearthly  moments 
'  is  this  —  "Tell  me  thy  Name."  We  move  through 
'World  of  mystery;  and  the  deepest  question  is,  What 
I  the  being  that  is  ever  near,  sometimes  felt,  never 
5en,  —  That  which  has  haunted  us  from  childhood 
ith  a  dream  of  something  surpassingly  fair,  which  has 
ever  yet  Been  realized  —  That  which  sweeps  through 
ie  soul  at  times  as  a  desolation,  like  the  blast  from 
le  wings  of  the  Angel  of  Death ,  leaving  us  stricken 
ad  silent  in  our  loneliness  —  That  which  has  touched 
8  in  our  tenderest  point,  and  the  flesh  has  quivered 
'ith  agony,  and  our  mortal  alBFections  have  shrivelled 
p  with  pain  —  That  which  comes  to  us  in  aspirations 
f  nobleness,  and  conceptions  of  superhuman  excellence, 
ihall  we  say  It  or  He?  What  is  It?  Who  is  He? 
Those  anticipations  of  Immortality  and  God  —  what 
tte  they?  Are  they  the  mere  throbbings  of  my  own 
^eart,  heard  and  mistaken  for  a  living  something  be- 
ride  me?  Are  they  the  sound  of  my  own  wishes, 
echoing  through  the  vast  void  of  Nothingness  ?  or  shall 
I  call  them  God,  Father,  Spirit,  Love?  A  living  Being 
within  me  or  outside  me?  Tell  me  Thy  Name,  thou 
awiU  mystery  of  Loveliness !  This  is  the  struggle  of 
»U  earnest  life. 

We  come  now  to, 

11.    The  revelation  of  the  Mystery. 

1.  It  was  revealed  by  awe.    Very  significantly  are 
we  told,  that  the  Divine  antagonist  seemed  aa  .it  weie 
anxioiw  to  depart  as  the  day  was  about  to  dawa-,  axiJL 
ist  Jacob  held  Him  more  convalsively   fast,   aa  \i 
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aware  tliat  llie  daylight  was  lilcely  to  rob  him  of  bia 
anticipated  blessing:  ia  wliicb  tbere  acems  concealed  • 
Tcjy  deep  triilJi.     God  is  approached  more  nearly  w 
that  which  is  indefiaito  than  in  that  which  h  defiutus 
and  distinct     Tie  is  felt  in  awe,  and  wonder  and  wor- 
ship,   rather  than  in   clear  eonceptions.     There  i*   * 
sense  in  which  darkneaa  has  more  of  God  than  lig"*^^ 
has.     He   dwells  in  the  thick  darkness.     Moments   o^ 
tender,  vague  mystery  often  brin^  distinctly  the  feelii^S 
of  His  presence.     When  day  breaks  and  distinctn®** 
comes,  the  Divine  has  evaporated  from  the  soul  li*^® 
morning  dew.     In  sorrow,   haunted  by  uncertain  p*"®" 
sentiments,  we  feel  the  infinite  around  us.     The  gloo^ 
disperses,  the  world's  joy  comes  again,  and  it  see"*^* 
as  if  God  were  gone  —  the  Being  who  had  touched    ''^ 
with  a  withering  hand,  and  wrestled  with  us,  yet  wb*^*® 
presence,  even  when  most  terrible,  was  more  bles^^^ 
than  His  absence.     It  is  true,  even  literally,  that  t^® 
darkness  reveals  God.     Every  morning  God  draws  ti-*^® 
curtain  of  the  garish  light  across  His  eternity,  and  "^^^ 
lose  the  Infinite.     We  look  down  on  earth  instead       ® 
up  to  heaven,  on  a  narrower  and  more  contracted  sp^^^' 
tacle  —   that  which  is   examined  by  the  microsco  Jt^ 
when  the  telescope  is  laid  aside  —  smallness,  inst© -^^ 
of  vastness.     "Man  goeth  forth  imto  his  work  and  . 

his  labour  till  the  evening;"  and  in  the  dust  and  pe*^ 
ness  of  life  we  seem  to  cease  to  behold  Him:  then 
night  He  undraws  the  curtain  again,   and  we  see  YiC^^ 
much  of  God  and  Eternity  the  bright  distinct  day  b*-  -, 
hidden  from  us.     Yes,  in  solitary,  silent,  vague  d»*^^ 
ness,  the  Awful  One  is  near. 

'This  moniingj  young  brethren,  we  eivdeovoured 
ac^  on  this  belief —  we  met  in  stiliiiesa ,  \ie,^0T^  ^^  t^-^ 
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i  glare  of  day  had  rested  on  onr  world.  Yonr  first 
nnnion  implored  His  blessing  in  the  earlier  honr 
h  seems  so  peculiarly  His.  Before  the  dnll,  and 
ening,  and  earthward  influences  of  the  world  had 
I  up  the  dew  of  fresh  morning  feeling,  you  tried 
ortify  your  souls  with  a  sense  of  His  presence. 

night,  before  to-morrow's  light  shall  dawn,  pray 
He  will  not  depart  until  he  has  left  upon  your 
a  the  blessing  of  a  strength  which  shall  be  yours 
igh  the  garish  day,  and  through  dry,  scorching 
even  to  the  close  of  your  days. 
.  Again;  this  revelation  was  made  in  an  unsyl- 
d  blessing.  Jacob  requested  two  things.  He  asked 

blessing  —  and  ho  prayed  to  know  the  Name  of 
God  gave  him  the  blessing.     "He  blessed  him 
,"  but  refused  to  tell  His  Name.  "Wherefore  dost 
ask  after  my  Name?" 

n  this,  too,  seems  to  lie  a  most  important  truth, 
es  have  a  power,  a  strange  power,  of  hiding  God. 
ch  has  been  bitterly  defined  as  the  art  of  hiding 
^ht  Well,  that  sarcastic  definition  has  in  it  a 
.  The  ptemal  Word  is  the  Revealer  of  God's 
^ht;  and  every  true  word  of  man  is  originally  the 
3ssion  of  a  thought;  but  by  degrees  the  word  hides 
bought  Language  is  vaiuable  for  the  things  of 
life;  but  for  the  things  of  the  other  world,  it  is  an 
mbrance  almost  as  much  as  an  assistance.     Words 

hide  from  us  our  ignorance  of  even  earthly  truth. 

child   asks  for  information,    and  we  satiate  his 
'sity  with  words.     Who  does  not  know  how  we 
[y  ourselves  with  the  name  oF  some  Strange  \>vt3L 
w/,  or  the  name  of  some  new  law  in  natiire?    It 
--^rr  perplexing  us  before.     We  get  the  name, 
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and  fancy  we  TmdejsUud  aouiething  more  tKaa  we 
before;  but,  in  tradi,  we  are  mora  hopetessly  iguor&nt: 
for  before  we  felt  tbere  waB  a  sometbiog  we  imd  agiJ 
attaiiied  ^  and  eo  we  inqaired  and  searched  —  now,  w^J 
fancy  we  posseae  it,  because  we  have  ^at  the  name  bW 
whicb  it  is  known:  and  the  word  covers  over  the  abys 
of  our  ignorauoa  If  Jacob  had  got  a  wot*d^  that  wor^j 
might  hiLve  salis^ed  him.  He  would  have  said,  Nowi 
1  understand  God,  and  know  all  about  Him. 

Besides  1  namea  and  words  soon  lose  their  meaning  J 
In  the  process  of  years  and  centimes  the  meaning  dia^fl 
off  them  like  the  sunlight  froin  the  hills.  The  hills  are 
there  ^ —  the  colour  and  life  are  g-one.  The  words  of 
that  creed,  for  example,  which  we  read  last  Sunday 
(the  Athanasian),  were  living  words  a  few  centuries 
ago.  They  have  changed  their  meaning,  and  are,  to 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred,  only  dead  words. 
Yet  men  tenaciously  hold  to  the  expressions  of  which 
they  do  not  understand  the  meaning,  and  which  have 
a  very  different  meaning  now  from  what  they  had  once 
—  Person,  Procession,  Substance;  and  they  are  almost 
worse  with  them  than  without  them  —  for  they  conceal 
their  ignorance,  and  place  a  barrier  against  the  earnest- 
ness of  inquiry.  We  repeat  the  creed  by  rote,  but  the 
profound  truths  of  Being  which  the  creed  contains,  how 
many  of  us  understand? 

AH  this  affords  an  instructive  lesson  to  parents  and 
to  teachers.  In  the  education  of  a  pupil  or  a  child,  the 
wise  way  is  to  deal  with  him  as  God  dealt  with  His 
pupil,  the  child-man  Jacob:  for  before  the  teaching  of 
God,  the  wisest  man — what  is  he  but  a  child?  God's 
plan  was  not  to  give  names  and  words,  but  truths  of 
feeYjDg.  That  night,  in  that  strange  scene,  He  impressed 
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on  Jacob's   soul  a  religious  awe  which  was  hereafter 

to  derelop,  —  not  a  set  of  formal  expressions,  which 

Would  have  satisfied  with  husks  the  cravings  of  the 

intellect  and  shut  up  the  soul:  —  Jacob  felt  the  Infinite, 

who  is  more  truly  feh  when   least  named.     Words 

Would  have  reduced  that  to  the  Finite:    for,  oh  I  to 

blow  all  about  God  is  one  thing  —  to  know  the  living 

Crod  is  another.  Our  rule  seems  to  be  this:  Let  a  child's 

i^eligion  be  expansive  —  capable  of  expansion  —  as 

little  systematic  as  possible:  let  it  lie  upon  the  heart 

like  the  light  loose  soil,  which  can  be  broken  through 

<tt  the  heart  bursts  into  ftiller  life.     If  it  be  trodden 

down  hard  and  stiff  in  formularies,  it  is  more  than 

pi>obaUe  that  the  whole  must  be  burst  through,  and 

Inroken  violently  and  thrown  off  altogether,  when  the 

>oiil  requires  room  to  germinate. 

And  in  this  way,  my  young  brethren,  I  have  tried 

to  deal  with  you.     Not  in  creeds,  nor  oven  in  the  stiff- 

xieas  of  the  catechism,  has  truth  been  put  before  you. 

Bather  has  it  been  trusted  to  the  impulses  of  the  heart; 

on  which,  we  believe,  God  works  more  efficaciously 

^lian  we  can  do.    A  few  simple  truths:  and  then  these 

luive  been  left  to  work,   and  germinate,   and  swell 

Baptism  reveals  to  you  this  tru^  for  the  heart,  that 

Ood  is  your  Father,  and  that  Christ  has  encouraged 

you  to  live  as  your  Father's  children.     It  has  revealed 

that  Name  which  Jacob  knew  not  —  Love.     Gonfirma- 

&m  has  told  you  another  truth,  that  of  self-dedication 

to  Wm.    Heaven  is  the  service  of  God.    The  highest 

UttMdness  of  life  is,  powers  and  self  consecrated  to 

ffis  will    These  are  the  geims  of  truth:  but  it  wonii. 

\m heatmhembJe self-delusion,  and  most  pemidoTia 

M^cku^,  to  ^ve^'med  St  exhausting  troth,  or  gyskft- 

4* 
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in  ad  zing  it  We  are  Jealous  of  over-sjstematic  teacluDg. 
God's  love  to  you  —  the  sacrifice  of  your  Uvea  to 
God  —  but  the  tneaninf^  of  that?  Oh!  a  long,  l^mg 
life  will  not  exhaust  the  meaning  —  the  Name  »» 
God,  Feel  Him  more  and  more  ~  all  else  is  vioX 
empty  words. 

Lastly,  the  effect  of  this  Revelation  was  to  cha^Sf 
Jacob's  character.  His  name  was  changed  from  Jacoo 
to  Israel,  because  himself  was  an  altered  man.  Hith©^ 

there  had  been  something  subtle  in  his  character f 

certain  cunning  and  craft  —  a  want  of  breadth,   aB    ^ 
he  had  no  firm  footing  upon  reality.    The  forgivent^* 
of  God  twenty  years  before  had  not  altered  this.     ^^ 
remained  Jacob,  the  subtle  supplanter  still.    For,  inde^^' 
a  man  whose  religion  is  chiefly  the  sense  of  forgiven^  ^\ 
does    not   thereby    rise    into    integrity  or  firmness        ® 
character  —  a  certain  tenderness  of  character  may  v^  --^ 
easily  go  along  with  a  great  deal  of  subtlety.     Jac^^^ 
was  tender  and  devout,  and  grateful  for  God*s  pardon 
and  only  half  honest  still.     But  this  half-insincere  mfi  ^ 
is  brought  into  contact  with  the  awful  G^d,   and  h 
subtlety  falls  from  him.      He  becomes  real  at  onc« 
Every  insincere  habit  of  mind  shrivels  in  the  face  <^^ 
God.     One  clear  true  glance  into  the  depths  of  Being**^ 
and  the  whole  man  is  altered.      The  name  change^^ 
because  the  character  has  changed.     No  longer  Jacol^^ 
the  supplanter,   but  Israel  the  Prince  of  God  —  thc^^ 
champion  of  the  Lord,  who  had  |fought  with  God  and 
conquered;  and  who,  henceforth,  will  fight  for  God  and 
be  His  true  loyal  soldier:    a    larger,    more    unselfish 
name  —  a  larger  and  more  unselfish  man  —  honest  and 
true  at  last     No  man  becomes  lioii^fti  l\ll  lie.  Ivaa  ^ot 
^ce  to  face  with  God.     There  \b  a  <ieT\aMi  ysvotl^^tvX:^ 
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I  about  us  all  —  a  something  dramatic.  One  of  those 
I  dreadftd  moments  which  throw  us  upon  ourselves,  and 
strip  off  the  hollowness  of  our  outside  show,  must  come 
before  the  insincere  is  true. 

And  again,  young  brethren,  such  a  moment,  at  least 
of  truthfulness,  ought  to  have  been  this  morning.  Let 
Ae  old  pass.  Let  the  name  of  the  world  pass  into  the 
Christian  name.  Baptism  and  Confirmation,  the  one 
gives,  and  the  other  reminds  us  of  the  giving  of  a 
better  name  and  a  truer.  Henceforth  be  men.  Lose 
^e  nattural  frailty,  whatever  it  is.  See  God,  and  you 
^ill  lose  it 

To  conclude,  here  is  a  question  for  each  man  sepa- 

J^tely  —  What  is  the  name  of  your  God?     Not  in  the 

fease  of  this  age,  but  in  the  sense  of  Jacob's  age.  What 

*«  the  Name  of  the  Deity  you  worship?  In  the  present 

>iiodem  sense  of  Name,  by  which  nothing  more  than 

epithet  is  meant,  of  course  the  reply  is  easy.  The  name 

of  yours  is  the  God  of  Christian  worship  —  th^  threefold 

One  —  the  Author  of  Existence,  manifested  in  Divine 

l^umanity,   commingling  with  us  as  pure  spirit  —  the 

leather,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.     That,  of  course,  you 

•ay  is  the  Name  of  your  God.     Now,  put  away  names 

-^  give  words  to  the  winds.     What  do  you  adore  in 

your  heart  of  hearts?     What  is  the  name  oftenest  on 

jour  lips  in  your  unfettered,  spontaneous  moments?   If 

we  overheard  your  secret  thoughts,  who  and  what  is  it 

wldeh  is  to  you  the  greatest  and  the  best  that  you 

▼ould  desire  to  realize?  The  character  of  the  rich  man, 

or  the  Buccessftil,  or  the  admired?     Would  the  worst 

misery  which  could  happen  to  you  be  the  "WTeck  ot 

jaopertr — tie  worst  abame,  not  to  have  done  wrongs 

A/ib  Aare  sani,  In  the  estimation  of  society?    Tlieu 


highest     The  Name  that  is  above 
the  description  of  your  God. 

For  life  and  death  we  have  mad 
life  of  Christ  —  the  life  of  Truth  a 
must  be,  as  the  result  of  that,  the  C 
the  obloqaj  and  shame  that  wait  on 
Name  before  which  we  bow.  In  th 
Gods  many,  and  Lords  many:  but 
Lord|  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
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UL  IS,  14.  —  "Brathren,  I  coant  not  myaclf  to  h«T«  ftpprahfadod; 
this  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and 
^hing  forth  nnto  those  things  whieh  are  before,  I  press  toward  the 
rk,  for  the  prise  of  the  high  ealling  of  Ood  in  Christ  Jesns.** 

'he  first  thing  wliich  strikes  lis  on  reading  these 
68  is,  that  the  Apostle  Panl  places  himself  on  a 

I  with  the  persons  whom  he  addresses.  He  speaks 
em  as  frail,  weak  men;  and  he  gives  them  in  himself 
ecimen  of  what  frailty  and  weakness  can  achieve 
le  strength  of  Christ  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
passage  before  us  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging 

II  the  writings  of  St  Paul  For  there  is  one  aspect 
hich  the  apostle  is  presented  to  ns,  which  is  perhaps 
pressing  one.  When  we  look  at  his  almost  super- 
an  career,  reverence  and  admiration  we  must  feel^ 
so  far  does  he  seem  removed  from  ordinary  life, 
imitation  appears  out  of  the  question.  Let  us  select 
two  instances  of  this  discouraging  aspect  of  the 
tie's  life.  Most  of  us  know  the  feeling  of  unaccouni- 

depression  which  rests  upon  us  when  we  find 
elves  alone  in  a  fi)reign  town,  with  its  tide  of  po- 
tion ebbing  and  flowing  past  us,  a  mass  of  human 
in  which  we  ourselves  are  nothing.  But  that  was 
I's  daily  existence.  He  had  consecrated  himself  to 
imost  perpetual  exile.  He  had  given  up  the  endear- 
ts  of  domestic  life  for  ever.  Home,  in  this  world, 
?aul  had  none.  With  a  capacity  for  the  tmdetoe^ 
Dsv  of  oar  natnre,  be  bad  chosen  for  his  lott\i^  ta^L 
ins-  ^oDg  strangers,  and  as  soon  as  they  c»^^ 
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to  be  strangers,  qoitting  them  again.      He  went    ^^ 
month  by  month,  attaching  congregations  to  him0^« 
and  month  by  month  dooming  himself  to   seveno^^ 
And  yet  I  know  not  that  we  read  of  one  single  tc^^ 
of  depression  or  discouragement  suffered  to  rest  on  '^^ 
apostle's  mind.  He  seems  to  have  been  ever  firesh  m^^ 
sanguine,  the  salient  energy  of  his  soul  rising  above  ^^^ 
need  of  all  human  sympathy.     It  is  the  magnific^^''^^ 
spectacle  of  missionary  life,  with  more  than  mission^^-^ 
loneliness.     There  is  something  almost  awful  in  ^^^ 
thought  of  a  man  who  was  so  Uioroughly  in  the  n^^^^ 
world  that  he  needed  not  the  consolations  of  this  wor""^    ^ 
And  yet,  observe,  there  is  nothing  encouraging  for  ^ 

in  this.   It  is  very  grand  to  look  upon,  very  commaic^^^^ 
ing,   very  full  of  awe;  but  it  is  so  much  above  us,  ^ 

little  like  anything  human  that  we  know  of,  that  i^^ 
content  ourselves  with  gazing  on  him  as  on  the  glidii^^    ! 
swallow's  flight,  which  we  wonder  at,  but  never  thir:^^^ 
of  imitating.  . 

Now,  let  us  look  at  one  other  feature  in  St  Paul^-   \ 
character  —  his  superiority  to  those  temptations  whic 
are  potent  with  ordinary  men.     We  say  nothing  of  hi:-  - 
being  above  the  love  of  money:    of  his  indifferenc 
to  a  life  of  comfort  and  personal  indulgence.     Thos 
temptations   only  assail  the  lower  part  of  our  nature^^^ 
and  it  is  not  saiutlinoss  to   be  above  these:   commofl 
excellence  is  impossible  otherwise.  But  when  we  comi 
to  look  for  those  temptations  which  master  the  highe 
and  the  nobler  man,  ambition,  jealousy,  pride,  it  is  no^ 
that  we    see   them    conquered   by   the    apostle;    thejT' 
scarcely   seem  to   have  even  lodged  in  his  bosom  at 
all.     It  was  open  to  the  apostle,  if  he  had  felt  the  am- 
bjti'on,   to  make  for  himself  a  nam^,  \*o  \i^^wEkfc  ^^ 
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tder  of  a  party  in  Corinth  and  in  the  world.  And  yet 
nember  we  not  how  sternly  he  pnt  down  the  thonght, 
d  how  he  laboured  to  merge  his  individuality  in  the 
lOse,  and  make  himself  an  equal  of  inferior  men? 
^ho,  then,  is  Paul,  and  who  is  Apollos,  but  ministers, 
Tants,  by  whom  ye  believed?" 
Again,  in  respect  of  jeidousy.  Jealousy  seems 
lost  inseparable  from  human  love.  It  is  but  the  other 
e  of  love,  the  shadow  cast  by  the  light  when  the 
'ker  body  intervenes.  There  came  to  him  in  prison 
t  most  cutting  of  all  news  to  a  minister's  heart,  that 
ers  were  trying  to  supplant  him  in  the  affections  of 
convert&  But  his  was  that  lofty  love  which  cares 
t  for  reciprocation  than  for  the  well-being  of  the 
ects  loved.  The  rival  teachers  wer^  teaching  from 
ilation;  still  they  could  not  but  bless  by  preaching 
his  disciples.  What  then?  Notwithstanding  every 
r,  whether  in  pretence  or  in  truth,  "Christ  is 
Ewhed;  and  I  therein  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will 
►ice."  Not  a  trace  of  jealousy  in  these  words. 
Once  more  —  Degrading  things  were  laid  to  his 
rge.  The  most  liberal-minded  of  mankind  was 
rged  with  bigotry.  The  most  generous  of  men  was 
pected  of  avarice.  If  ever  pride  were  venial,  it  had 
n  then.  Yet  read  through  the  whole  of  the  Second 
stle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  say  if  one  spark  of 
ie  be  visible.  He  might  have  shut  himself  up  in 
h  and  dignified  silence.  He  might  have  refused  to 
descend  to  solicit  a  renewal  of  the  love  which  had 
:e  grown  cold;  and  yet  we  look  in  vain  for  the 
Qptoms  of  offended  pride.  Take  this  one  passage 
a  specjtnetL  "Behold  this  third  time  I  am  wiWinc 
ome  unto  you.,.,  and  I  wiU  very  gladly  sp^iiid 
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and  be  spent  for  you,   though  the  more  abundantly  I 
love  you,  the  less  I  am  beloved." 

In  this  there  is  very  little  encouragement     A  man 
80  ihoroaghly  above  human  resentment,  human  passiao^ 
human  weakness,  docs  not  seem  to  us  an  example.  X*l^ 
nearer  humanity  approaches  a  perfect  standard,  the  L^>* 
does  it  command  our  sympathy.  A  man  must  be  Yt&^ 
before  we  can  feel  encouraged  to  attempt  what  he  jmjj* 
done.     It  is  not  the  Redeemer's  sinlessness,  nor  t^ff* 
unconquerable  fidelity  to  duty,  nor  His  superhozn^f 
nobleness,  that  win  our  desire  to  imitate.     Bather  1:0^ 
tears  at  the  grave  of  friendship,  His  shrinking  from  t.^^ 
sharpness  of  death;  —  and  the  feeling  of  human  doi^-^ 
whidi  swept  across  his  soul  like  a  desolation.     The»^ 
make  Him  on^  of  us,  and  therefore  our  example. 

And  it  is  on  this  account  that  this  passage  seems  ^^ 
us  so  full  of  encouragement    It  is  the  precious  pictii^^ 
of  a  frail  and  struggling  apostle  —  precious  both  't^ 
the  man  and  to  the  minister.     To  the  man,  because  i^ 
tells  him  that  what  he  feels  Paul  felt,  imperfect,  feebltf^ 
far  from  what  he  would  wish  to  be;  yet  with  sanguine 
hope,  expecting  progress  in  the  saintly  life.     Precioos 
to  the  minister,  because  it  tells  him  that  his  very  weak* 
ness  may  be  subservient  to  a  people's  strength.     Not 
in  his  transcendent  gifts  —  not  in  his  saintly  endow- 
ments  —  not  even  in  his  apostolic  devotedness,  is  St 
Paul  so  close  to  our  hearts,  as  when  he  makes  himself 
one  with  us,  and  says,   ** Brethren,  I  count  not  myself 
to  have  apprehended."     And  we  know  not  how  other* 
wise  any  minister  could  hope  to  do  good,  when  he  ad- 
dresses men  who  are  infinitely  his  superiors  in  almost 
eveijrthing.     We  know  not  how  ^\%^  ^^  tswvsiji  ^a^  on 
to  a  sanctity  which  he  haa  not  VvBi^^l  ^\Juk»r^\  ^^ 
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know  not  how  lie  oonld  dare  to  speak  severely  of  weak- 
nesses by  which  he  himself  is  overpowered,  and  pas- 
sions of  which  he  feels  himself  all  the  terrible  tyranny, 
if  it  were  not  that  he  expects  to  have  tacitly  tinder- 
stood  t/joT  in  his  own  case  which  the  apostle  urged  in 
every  form  of  expression:  Brethren,  be  as  I  am,  for  I 
•m  as  ye  are  —  stmggling,  baffled,  but  panting  for 
emandpation. 

We  confine  ourselves  to  two  subjects: 

I.  The  apostle's  object  in  this  life. 

n.  The  means  which  he  used  for  attaining  it 

L  The  apostle's  object  or  aim  in  this  life  was  "per- 
fection." In  the  verse  before  —  "Not  as  though  I 
Wd  ah-eady  attained,  either  were  already  perfect,"  -— 
Peifection  was  his  unreached  mark. 

And  less  than  this  no  Christian  can  aim  at.  There 
«e  given  to  us  "exceeding  great  and  precious  pro- 
mises," that  by  means  of  these  we  might  be  partakers 
ef  the  Divine  Nature.  Not  to  be  equal  to  the  standard 
of  our  day,  nor  even  to  surpass  it  Not  to  be  superior 
to  the  men  amongst  whom  we  live.  Not  to  forgive 
those  who  have  little  to  be  forgiven.  Not  to  love  our 
ftiends  —  But  to  be  the  children  of  our  Father  —  to 
be  pure  even  as  Christ  is  pure  —  to  be  "perfect  even 
as  our  Father  which  is  in  Heaven  is  perfect" 

It  is  easily  perceivable  why  this  perfection  is  unat- 
tainable in  this  life.  Faultlessness  is  conceivable,  being 
merely  the  negation  of  eviL  But  perfection  is  positive, 
the  attainment  of  all  conceivable  excellence.  It^  long 
as  Eternity  —  expansive  as  God.  Perfection  is  our 
mark:  yet  never  wiU  the  ^m  he  bo  true  and  steady  ea 
i»  strike  the  golden  centre.  Perfection  of  chatacler, 
jr^  even  to  ibe  dying  hour,  it  will  be  but  thlft,  ^1 
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jcoont  not  myself  to  Iiaye  apprehended.*'  Christian  1 
is  like  those  questions  in  mathematics  which  never  c 
be  exactly  answered.  All  you  can  attain  is  an  app 
ximation  to  the  truth.  You  may  labour  on  for  y& 
and  never  reach  it;  yet  your  labour  is  not  in  vfl 
Every  figure  you  add  makes  the  fraction  nearer  tl 
the  last  to  the  million  millionth;  and  so  it  is  with  h* 
ness.  Christ  is  our  mark  —  the  perfect  standard 
Cod  in  Christ  But  be  as  holy  as  you  will,  there 
a  step  nearer,  and  another,  and  another,  and  so 
finitely  on. 

To  this  object  the  apostle  gave  himself  with  sing 
ness  of  aim.  "  This  one  thing  I  doy  The  life  of  nc 
is  a  vagrant  changeful  desultoriness;  like  that  of  cl 
dren  sporting  on  an  enamelled  meadow,  chasing  noTi 
painted  butterfly,  which  loses  its  charm  by  being  cau| 
—  now  a.  wreath  of  mist,  which  falls  damp  upon  I 
hand  with  disappointment  —  now  a  feather  of  thist 
down,  which  is  crushed  in  the  grasp.  In  the  midst 
all  this  fickleness,  St.  Paul  had  found  a  purpose 
which  he  gave  the  undivided  energy  of  his  souL  "Tl 
one  thing  I  do  —  I  press  toward  the  mark." 

This  is  intelligible  enough  in  the  case  of  a  minist 
for  whether  he  be  in  the  pulpit  or  beside  a  sick  ma 
bed  —  or  furnishing  his  mind  in  the  study,  eviden 
and  unmistakably  it  is  his  profession  to  be  doing  or 
one  thing.  But  in  the  manifold  life  of  the  man  of  t 
world,  and  business,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  understa 
how  (k^  can  be  carried  out.  To  answer  this,  we  < 
serve,  there  is  a  difference  between  doing  and  beii 
Perfection  is  being,  not  doing  —  it  is  not  to  effect 
act  hut  to  achieve  a  character.  If  the  aim  of  life  w< 
to  do  somethingj  then,  as  in  an  eaT\\Ay  \iM«icck«a&^  ^-s.^ 
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in  doing  this  one  thing  the  business  would  be  at  a 
standstill     The  student  is  not  doing  the  one  thing  of 
stndent-life  when  he  has  ceased  to  think  or  read.    The 
labourer  leaves  his  work  undone  when  the  spade  is  not 
in  his  hand,  and  he  sits  beneath  the  hedge  to  rest  But 
in  Christian  life,  every  moment  and  every  act  is   an 
opportonity  for  doing  the  one  thing  of  becoming  Christ- 
like.   Every  day  is  full  of  a  most  impressive  experi- 
ence. Every  temptation  to  evil  temper  which  can  assail 
ns  to-day  will  be  an  opportunity  to  decide  the  question 
Aether  we  shall  gain  the  calmness  and  the  rest  of 
Christ,  or  whether  we  shall  be  tossed  by  the  restless^ 
ness  and  agitation  of  the  world.     Nay,    the  very  vicis- 
altndes  of  the  seasons >  day  and  night,  heat  and  cold, 
afcctiiig  us  variably,  and  producing  exhilaration  or  de- 
pression, are  so  contrived  as  to  conduce  towards  the 
being  which  we  become,  and  decide  whether  we  shall 
be  masters  of  ourselves,  or  whether  we  shall  be  swept 
9t  the  mercy  of  accident  and  circumstance,  miserably 
finsceptible  of  merely  outward  influences.     Infinite  as 
*ie  the  varieties  of  life,   so  manifold  are  the  paths  to 
samtly  character;  and  he  who  has  not  found  out  how 
directly  or  indirectly  to  make  everything  converge  to- 
^Wds  his  souFs  sanctification,  has  as  yet  missed  the 
itteaning  of  this  life. 

In  pressing  towards  this  "mark,^^  the  apostle  attained 
A  prize;  and  here  I  offer  an  observation,  which  is  not 
one  of  mere  subtlety  of  refinement,  but  deeply  practical. 
The  mark  was  perfection  of  character  —  the  prize  was 
blessedness.  But  the  apostle  did  not  aim  at  the  prize 
of  blessedness:  he  aimed  at  the  mark  of  perfectness. 
hheeomiDff  perfect  be  attuned  Aappiness,  but  his  pil- 
mgjyrgini  was  not  happiness. 
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We   raay  understand   this  by  an  iUuBtratioo* 
Btadent-life  there  are  those  who  seek  knowledge  for 
Qwn  sake,  and  there  are  those  who  seek  it  for  tho  sa 
of  the  prize,   and  the  honour >  and  the  subsequent  sti^l 
cess  in  life  that  knowledge  brings.    To  those  who  seek 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake  the  labour  is  itself  reward 
Attainment  is  the  highest  reward.     Doubtless  the  prkie 
stimulates  exertion;  encourages  and  forms  a  part  of  l' 
motive;   but  only  a  subordinate  one;  and  knowledg 
would  tJtJll  have  "a  price  above  rubies/'   if  there  we 
no   prize  at  all.     They  who  seek  knowledge  for 
sake  of  the  prize  are  not  genuine  lovers  of  knowledge 

—  they  only  love  the  rewards  of  knowledge:  had  it  no 
honour  or  substantial  advantage  connected  with  it,  they 
would  be  indolent. 

Applying  this  to  our  subject,  I  say  this  is  a  spu- 
rious goodness  which  is  good  for  the  sake  of  reward. 
The  child  that  speaks  truth  for  the  sake  of  the  praise 
of  truth,  is  not  truthful  The  man  who  is  honest  be- 
cause honesty  is  the  best  policy,  has  not  integrity  in 
his  heart.  He  who  endeavours  to  be  humble,  and  holy, 
and  perfect,  in  order  to  win  heaven,  has  only  a 
counterfeit  religion.  God  for  His  own  sake  —  Good- 
ness because  it  is  good  —  Truth  because  it  is  lovely 

—  this  is  the  Christian's  aim.  The  prize  is  only  an 
incentive;  inseparable  from  success,  but  not  the  aim  it- 
self 

With  this  limitation,  however,  we  remark  that  it  is 
a  Christian  duty  to  dwell  much  more  on  the  thought 
of  future  blessedness  than  most  men  do.  If  ever  the 
apostle's  step  began  to  flag,  the  radiant  diadem  before 
him  gave  new  vigour  to  his  heart;  and  we  know  how 
at  the  close  of  his  career  the  vision  became  more  vivid 
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lod  more  entrancing.    "Ilenceforth  there  is  laid  np  for 
*e  a  crown  of  glory!"     It  is  our  privilege,  if  we  are 
^  our  way  to  Grod,  to  keep  steadily  before  ns  the 
diOQglit  of  Homa     Make  it  a  matter  of  habit     Force 
^oonelf  at  night,  alone,  in  the  midst  of  the  world's 
bri^  sigbts,  to  pause  to  think  of  the  heaven  which  is 
ywn.    Let  it  calm  you  and  ennoble  you,  and  give 
yea  cheerfulness  to  endure.     It  was  so  Uiat  Moses  was 
doubled   to   live   amongst   all  the  fascinations  of  his 
oonrtly  life,  with  a  heart  unseduced  from  his  laborious 
doBtiny.  By  faith  ...  *^ esteeming  the  reproach  ofClirist 
gnOet  ridies  than  the  treasures  of  Egypt"     Why? 
^*  fir  he  had  respect  unto  the  recompense  of  the  re- 
"Wird."    It  was  so  that  our  Master  strengthened  his 
JTmnan  Soul  for  its  sharp  earthly  endurance.     **For 
tlie  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  He  endured  the  cross, 
despising  the  same."     K  we  would  become  heavenly- 
minled,  we  must  let  the  imagination  realize  the  bless- 
edness to  which  we  are  moving  on.  Let  us  think  much 
of  lest,  —  the  rest  which  is  not  of  indolence,  but  of 
powers  in  perfect  equilibrium.     The  rest  which  is  deep 
ai  rammer  midnight,    yet   full   of  life  and  force  as 
■uamer  sunshine,    the  sabbath  of  Eternity.     Let  us 
tUnk  of  the  love  of  God,  which  we  shall  feel  in  its 
&I1  tide  upon  our  souls.     Let  us  think  of  that  marvel- 
^  career  of  sublime  occupation  which  shall  belong  to 
^  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect;  when  we  shall  fill 
*  hitler  place  in  God's  universe,  and  more  consciously, 
*id  with  more  distinct  insight,  co-operate  with  God  in 
Ae  mle  over  His  Creation.    **I  press  toward  the  mark 
^  for  the  priae." 
JZ  WsjMff  to  our  second  topic.  The  means  w\iic\i 
Jki/Jbund  Mvailable  /or  the  atHuoment  of  Divine  md 
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perfect  cliaracter.  His  great  principle  was  to  foigeft 
the  things  which  were  hehind,  and  to  reach  forward  to 
the  things  which  were  hefore.  The  wisdom  of  a  diviDA 
life  lies  hid  in  this  principle.  I  shall  endeayonr  to  ex- 
pand the  sentiment  to  make  it  intelligihle. 

What  are  the  things  hehind,  which  are  to  he  fijr- 
gotten? 

1.  If  we  would  progress  in  Christian  life,  we  must 
forget  the  days  of  innocence  that  lie  hehind  us.    Let 
not  this  he  misunderstood.     Innocent,  literallj,  no  nuA 
ever  is.     We  come  into  the  world  with  tendencies  to 
evil;  hut  there  wtys  a  time  in  our  lives  when  thoie 
were  only  tendencies.    A  proneness  to  sin  we  had;  btrt 
we  had  not  yet  sinned.     The  moment  had  not  yet  ar 
rived  when  that  cloud  settles  down  upon  the  hea^ii 
which  in  all  of  after  life  is  never  entirely  removed:  tie 
sense  of  guilt,  the  anguish  of  lost  innocence,   the  ro^' 
less  feeling  of  a  heart  no  longer  pure.     Popularly,    "^ 
call  that  innocence;    and  when  men  hecome  bitto^^^ 
aware  that  early  innocence  of  heart  is  gone,  they  £^^^ 
as  if  all  were  lost,   and  so   look  back  to  what  tb^^ 
reckon  holier  days  with  a  peculiar  fondness  of  reg^^' 
I  believe  there  is  much  that  is  merely  feeble  and  set::^^ 
mental  in  this  regret.     Our  early  innocence  is  nothK-^ 
more  than  ignorance  of  evil     Christian  life  is  not 
retaining  of  that  ignorance  of  evil:  noy  even  a  retu^^ 
ing  of  it  again.  We  lose  our  mere  negative  sinlessne^^ 
We  put  on  a  firm  manly  holiness.     Human  innocei^^ 
is  not  to  know  evil:  — Christian  saintliness  is  to  kn^^ 
evil  and  good,  and  prefer  good.     It  is  possible  for**^ 
parent,  with  over-fastidious  refinement,  to  prolong  t — ^ 
duration  o£  this  innocence  unnatvrcaW^.    Ha  m«w^  lo  ^ 
up  bia  library  y  and  prevent  the  ^nttaskR^  Vi  i<y^\^^^ 
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iMob:  —  he  may  exercise  a  jealous  censorship  over 
tntj  book  and  every  companion  that  comes  into  the 
IiWtte;  —  he  may  remove  the  public  journal  from  the 
table,  lest  an  eye  may  chance  to  rest  upon  the  con- 
taminating portion  of  its  pages;  but  he  has  only  put 
off  the  evil  hour.    He  has  sent  into  the  world  a  young 
Hum  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  ignorant  of  evil  as  a  child, 
but  not  innocent  as  an  angel  who  abhors  the  evil.   No, 
ve  cannot  get  back  our  past  ignorance,  neither  is  it 
denrable  we  should.     No  sane  mind  wishes  for  that 
vhich  is  impossible.  And  it  is  no  more  to  be  regretted 
tiian  the  blossom  is  to  be  regretted  when  fruit  is  hard- 
Binng  in  its  place;  —  no  more  to  be  regretted  than  the 
deader  gracefrilness  of  the  sapling,  when  you  have  got 
imtoad  the  woody  fibre  of  the  heart  of  oak  of  which 
'hb  ship  is  made;  —  no  more  to  be  regretted  than  the 
^twa  blade  when  the  ear  has  come  instead,  bending 
Unm  in   yellow   ripeness.      Our   innocence   is  gone, 
withered  with  the  business-like  contact  with  the  great 
vorld.     It  is  one  of  the  things  behind.     Forget  it     It 
•18  worth  very  little.     And  now  for  something  of  a 
cxtnre  more  finn,  more  enduring.    We  will  not  mourn 
iiYer  the  loss  of  simplicity,  if  we  have  got  instead  souls 
ikdorated  by  experience,  disciplined,  even  by  fall,  to 
^^efnse  the  evil  and  to  choose  the  good. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  wise  to  forget  our  days 
^  yontL  Up  to  a  certain  period  of  life  it  is  the  tend- 
&D^  of  man  to  look  forwards.  There  is  a  marvellous 
Exrodigality  with  which  we  throw  away  our  present 
^piness  when  we  are  young,  which  belongs  to  those 
^  feel  that  they  are  rich  in  happiness,  and  never 
a^afts^  /o  be  bankrapta.     It  almoBt  seems  one  of  tii6 

^^  ofourm^ort»liiy  that  y,e  squander  time  aa 
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if  there  were  a  dim  conscionsneas  tbat  wo  are  in  pos- 
session of  an  eternity  of  it;  but  as  we  arrive  at  midd 
age,  it  is  tlie  tetidencj  of  m^i  to  look  back  To 
man  of  middle  life,  existence  is  no  longer  &  dream,  bn 
a  reality.  He  has  not  much  more  new  to  look  forwa 
to,  for  the  character  of  Itis  life  is  generally  fixed 
that  time.  His  profession,  his  home,  his  occupadoD 
will  be  for  the  mo^t  part  what  they  are  now.  He  wi 
make  few  new  acquaintances  —  no  new  friends.  It  irfl 
the  solemn  thought  connected  with  middle  age  th^ 
lifers  last  business  is  begun  in  earnest;  and  it  is  theai, 
miclwny  between  tbe  cradle  and  the  grave,  that  a  man 
begins  to  look  back  and  marvel  with  a  kind  of  re- 
morseful feeling  tliat  he  let  the  days  of  youth  go  by  so 
half-enjoyed.  It  is  the  pensive  autumn  feeling,  —  it 
is  the  sensation  of  half  sadness  that  we  experience 
when  the  longest  day  of  the  year  is  past,  and  every 
day  that  follows  is  shorter,  and  the  lights  fainter,  and 
the  feebler  shadows  tell  that  nature  is  hastening  with 
gigantic  footsteps  to  her  winter  grave.  So  does  man 
look  back  upon  his  youth.  When  the  first  grey  hairs 
become  visible  —  when  the  unwelcome  truth  fastens 
itself  upon  the  mind,  that  a  man  is  no  longer  going  up 
the  hill,  but  down,  and  that  the  sun  is  already  wester- 
ing, he  looks  back  on  .things  behind.  Now  this  is  a 
natural  feeling,  but  is  it  the  high  Christian  tone  of 
feeling?  In  the  spirit  of  this  verse,  we  may  assuredly 
answer.  No.  We  who  have  an  inheritance  incorruptible 
and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  what  have  we 
to  do  with  things  past?  When  we  were  children  we 
thought  as  children.  But  now  there  lies  before  us 
manhood,  with  its  earnest  work:  and  then  old  age,  and 
t}jen  the  grave j   and  then  home.     And  so  manhood  in 
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ftaChiutiaii  life  is  a  better  thing  than  boyhood,  bo- 
cun  it  18  a  riper  thing;  and  old  age  ought  to  be  a 
brighter,  and  a  calmer,  and  a  more  serene  thing  than 
■nliood.  There  is  a  second  youth  for  man,  better 
tad  holier  than  his  first,  if  he  will  look  on  and  not 
kcL  There  is  a  peculiar  simplicity  of  heart  and  a 
tradiing  singleness  of  purpose  in  Christian  old  age, 
wUeh  has  ripened  gradually  and  not  fitfully.  It  is 
dm  that  to  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  is  added  the 
hmnlessness  of  the  dove;  it  is  then  diat  to  the  firmness 
fi  manhood  is  joined  almost  the  gentleness  of  woman- 
kood;  it  is  then  that  the  somewhat  austere  and  sour 
diarscter  of  growing  strength,  moral  and  intellectual, 
QflDows  into  the  rich  ripeness  of  an  old  age,  made 
■woet  and  tolerant  by  experience;  it  is  then  that  man 
vetnms  to  first  principles.  There  comes  a  love  more 
pire  and  deep  than  the  boy  could  ever  feel;  there 
eooes  a  conviction,  with  a  strength  beyond  that  which 
Ae  boy  could  ever  know,  that  the  earliest  lesson  of 
lift  is  infinite,  Christ  is  all  in  all. 

3.  Again;  it  is  wise  to  forget  past  errors.  There 
U  t  kind  of  temperament  which,  when  indulged, 
gmtly  hinders  growth  in  real  godliness.  It  is  that 
YTieAil,  repentant,  self-accusing  temper,  which  is  always 
l<M»king  back,  and  microscopically  observing  how  that 
^eh  is  done  might  have  been  better  done.  Some- 
^lung  of  this  we  ought  to  have.  A  Christian  ought  to 
fiel  always  that  he  has  partially  failed,  but  that  ought 
^t  to  be  the  only  feeling.  Faith  ought  ever  to  be  a 
*>Qgiiine,  cheerful  thing;  and  perhaps  in  practical  life 
^  could  not  give  a  better  acconnt  of  faith  than  \)y 
^rwij^  t6ai  it  JB,  Amidst  much  failure^  having  the  \ieait 
^^a^.     Oar  best  deeds  are  marked  hjim^Ti^Cr 
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tion;  but  if  they  really  were  our  best,  "f 
things  that  are  behind''  —  we  shall  do  be 
time. 

Under  this  head  we  include  all  those 
which  belong  to  our  circumstances.  We  cac 
back  to  past  life  and  see  mistakes  that  h 
made*,  to  a  certain  extent,  perhaps,  irrepara 
We  can  see  where  our  education  was  fat 
directed.  The  profession  chosen  for  you  pei 
not  the  fittest,  or  you  are  out  of  place,  a 
things  might  have  been  better  ordered.  Now 
apostolic  principle,  it  is  wise  to  forget  all  tli 
not  by  regretting  what  is  irreparable  that  tni 
to  be  done,  but  by  making  the  best  of  wha 
It  is  not  by  complaining  tiiat  we  have  not 
tools,  but  by  using  well  the  tools  we  have, 
are,  and  where  we  are,  is  God's  providentia] 
ment  —  God's  doing,  though  it  may  be  m 
doing;  and  the  manly  and  the  wise  way  is 
your  disadvantages  in  the  face,  and  see  wh 
made  out  iof  them.  Life,  like  war,  is  a  seri 
takes,  and  he  is  not  the  best  Christian  noi 
general  who  makes  the  fewest  false  steps.  Po 
crity  may  secure  that;  but  he  is  the  best 
the  most  splendid  victories  by  the  retrieva 
takes.  Forget  mistakes:  organize  victory  oi 
takes. 

Finally;  Past  guilt  lies  behind  us,  an* 
forgotten.  There  is  a  way  in  which  even  si 
banished  from  the  memory.  If  a  man  look 
to  the  evil  he  is  going  to  eommit,  and  satisfit 
that  it  18  inevitable,  and  so  tr^ata  \\.  \\^^ 
^ctii^  08  a  fatalist     But  if  a  man  i|j».t\X«Sil 
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looking  backward,  feeling  that  sin  when  it  is  past  has 
become  part  of  the  history  of  Qod^s  uniyerse,  and  is 
not  to  be  wept  over  for  ever,  he  only  does  that  which 
the  Giyer  of  the  Gospel  permits  him  to  do.     Bad  as 
Ae  results  have  been  in  Uie  world  of  making  light  of 
nn,  those  of  brooding  over  it  too  much  have  been 
worse.   Remorse  has  done  more  harm  than  even  hardi- 
hood.   It  was  remorse  which  fixed  Judas  in  an  un- 
tlterable    destiny;    it   was    remorse   which   filled  the 
monasteries  for  ages  with  men  and  women  whose  lives 
became  useless  to  their  fellow-creatures;  it  is  remorse 
which  so  remembers  bygone  faults  as  to  paralyse  the 
^ergies  for  doing  Christ's  work;  for  when  you  break 
«  Christianas  spirit,  it  is  all  over  with  progress.     Oh  I 
^We  want  everything  that  is  hopeful  and  encouraging 
ftr  our  work,  for,  God  knows,  it  is  not  an  easy  one. 
-And  therefore  it  is  that  the  Gospel  comes  to  the  guilt- 
i€8t  of  us  all  at  the  very  outset  with  the   inspiring 
<iew8  of  pardon.     You  remember  how  Christ  treated 
^in.    Sin  of  oppression  and  hypocrisy  indignantly,  but 
•in  of  frailty  —  "*Hath  no  man  condemned  thee?' 
^ITo  man.  Lord.'   *  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee;  go,  and 
•in  no  more.' "     As  if  he  would  bid  us  think  more  of 
'^rtit  we  may  be  than  of  what  we  have  been.     There 
'^•i  the  wisdom  of  life  in  the  proverb  with  which  the 
"^dow  of  Tekoah  pleaded  for  the  restoration  of  Absolom 
^om  banishment  before  David.    Absolom  had  slain  his 
^>iother  Amnon.     Well,  Amnon  was  dead  before  his 
^ae;   but  the  severity  of  revenge  could  never  bring 
l^in  back  again.     "We  must  all  die,"  said  the  wise 
'^^mnaa,    **and    are  as  water  spilt   upon   the  ground, 
Wis*  cmaoi?/  be  gathered  up  agaixL  "  Christian  brethren, 
^Mof^^  /^  /onf  to  weep  over  spilt  water.     Forget 
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your  ^nilt,  and  wait  to  see  what  eternity  has  to  say  tc 
it     You  have  other  work  to  do  now. 

So  let  OS  work  out  the  spirit  of  the  apostle^s  plan* 
Innocence,  youth,  success,  error,  guilt  — 4et  us  forgo* 
them  all. 

Kot  backward  are  our  glances  bent, 
But  onwards  to  our  Father*s  home. 

In  conclusion,  remember  Christian  progress  is  only 
possible  in  Christ  It  is  a  very  lofty  thing  to  be  * 
Christian;  for  a  Christian  is  a  man  who  is  restoring 
God^s  likeness  to  his  character;  and  therefore  'thfi 
apostle  calls  it  here  a  high  calling.  High  as  heaveEi^  ^ 
the  calling  wherewith  we  are  called.  But  this  v^^^ 
height  makes  it  seem  impracticable.  It  is  natural  ^ 
say  —  All  that  was  well  enough  for  one  so  tr^^ 
cendently  gifted  as  Paul  to  hope  for:   but  I  am      ^ 

gifted  man  —  I  have  no  iron  strength  of  mind " 

have  no  sanguine  hopefulness  of  character  —  I  ^ 
disposed  to  look  on  ^e  dark  side  of  things  —  I  ^ 
undetermined,  weak,  yacillating;  and  then  I  hav^^ 
whole  army  of  passions  and  follies  to  contend  w^^ 
We  have  to  remind  such  men  of  one  thing  they  h-^^ 
forgotten.  It  is  the  high  calling  of  God  if  you  y^^ 
but  it  is  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Je^^ 
What  the  world  calls  virtue  is  a  name  and  a  drcs^^ 
without  Christ.  The  foundation  of  all  human  ex^^ 
lence  must  be  laid  deep  in  the  blood  of  the  Redeem^^ 
cross,  and  in  the  power  of  His  Resurrection.  First 
a  man  know  that  all  his  past  is  wrong  and  sinftil; 
let  him  fix  his  eye  on  the  love  of  God  in  Ch-^^ 
loving  him,  even  him,  the  guilty  one.  Is  there  ^ 
strength  in  fiat?  no  power  in  tVie  kno^Ud^e  that  ^ 
that  IB  gone  by  is  gone^  and  that  a  fe^^^  Ol^bx  ^t::^ 
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w  open?  It  is  not  the  progress  of  virtue  that  God  asks 
for,  but  progress  in  saintliness,  empowered  hy  hope 
and  love. 

Lastly,  let  each  man  put  this  quetion  to  himself, 
**Dare  I  look  on?"  With  an  earnest  Christian,  it  is 
"reaching  forth  to  those  things  which  are  hefore." 
Progress  ever.  And  then  just  as  we  go  to  rest  in 
this  world  tired,  and  wake  up  fresh  and  vigorous  in 
the  morning,  so  does  the  Christian  go  to  sleep  in  the 
world's  night,  weary  with  the  work  of  life,  and  then 
on  the  resurrection-day  he  wakes  in  his  second  and 
lu8  brighter  morning.  It  is  well  for  a  believer  to  look 
on.  —  Dare  you?  Remember,  out  of  Christ,  it  is  not 
wifldom,  but  madness  to  look  on.  You  must  look  back, 
&r  the  longest  and  the  best  day  is  either  past  or 
(ttsiQg.  It  will  be  winter  soon  —  desolate,  uncheered, 
l^peleas,  winter  —  old  age,  with  its  dreariness  and  its 
din^pointments,  and  its  querulous  broken-heartedness ; 
^d  diere  is  no  second  spring  for  you  —  no  resurrection 
Uttniing  of  blessedness  to  dawn  on  the  darkness  of 
y^nt  grave.  Ood  has  only  one  method  of  salvation, 
^  Cross  of  Christ  Gk)d  can  have  only  one;  for  the 
OoflB  of  Christ  means  death  to  evil,  life  to  good. 
^Dwre  is  no  other  way  to  salvation  but  that,  for  that 
^  itself  is,  and  alone  is,  salvation.  Out  of  Christ, 
tlwrefere,  it  is  woe  to  the  man  who  reaches  forth  to 
4ft  things  which  are  before.  To  such  I  say  —  My 
unhappy  brethren,  Omnipotence  itself  cannot  change 
the  diukness  of  your  destiny. 
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Preached  October  f  0,  iSSii. 
TRIUMPH  OVER  HIKBRAKGES  —  ZACOHZUS, 

LcKXxix.  6.  —  "And  ZucchflUi  atuod,  and  i^td  tinto  thu  Lord,  B»h*>^*» 
Lord ,  tbc  bAlf  of  my  ^aodv  I  gWe  to  the  paorr  ukd  If  I  hare  Ukeli  ■*^'' 
thing  from  any  mnn  bj  fulio  *ccaj*tIon,  I  reitore  him  foorfold*" 

There  are  persona  to  whom  a  religiotiB  life  aee^^ 
smooth  and  easy.  Gifted  by  God  constitutionally  ^^^ 
a  freedom  from  those  inclinations  which  in  other  t^^^ 
are  tyrannous  and  irresistible  —  endued  with  tbo^ 
aspirations  which  other  men  seem  to  lack  —  it  app©*** 
as  if  they  were  bom  saints. 

There  are  others  to  whom  it  is  all  a  trial  —  a  wb^*^ 
world  of  passions  keep  up  strife  within.  The  name  ^ 
the  Spirit  which  possesses  them  is  Legion.  It  is  a  U*^ 
fight  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  —  up-hill  work  "^ 
toil  all  the  way;  and  at  the  last  it  seems  as  if  tl^^7 
had  only  just  kept  their  ground.  . 

There  are  circumstances  which  seem  as  if  intend^^ 
as  a  very  hotbed  for  the  culture  of  religious  princi^^^^ 
in  which  the  difficulty  appears  to  be  to  escape  b©i**^ 
religious. 

There  are  others  in  which  religious  life  seems  i^**" 
possible.  For  the  soul,  tested  by  temptation,  is  1^^  ^ 
iron  tried  by  weights.  No  iron  bar  is  absolutely  J**?" 
frangible.  Its  strength  is  tested  by  the  weight  whS^ 
it  will  bear  without  breaking.  No  soul  is  absolut^*^ 
impeccable.  It  seems  as  if  all  we  can  dare  to  ask  e"^^ 
of  the  holiest  is  how  much  templatloii  he  can  ^^^\ 
without  giving  way.     There  axe  socielie^  wcca^\.  ^^^^^^ 
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me  are  forced  to  dwell  daily,  in  which  the  very  idea 
'  Christian  rest  is  negatived.     There  are  occupations 

which  purity  of  heart  can  scarcely  be  conceived, 
here  are  temptations  to  which  some  are  subjected  in 
long  series,  in  which  to  have  stood  upright  would 
ive  demanded  not  a  man's  but  an  angel's  strength. 

Here  are  two  cases:  one  in  which  temperament  and 
rcumstances  are  favourable  to  religion:  another  in 
hich  both  are  adversa  If  life  were  always  the 
ighter  side  of  these  pictures,  the  need  of  Christian 
struction  and  Christian  casuistry  —  ?.  <?.,  the  direction 
r  conduct  under  various  supposable  cases,  would  be 
perseded.  The  end  of  the  institution  of  a  Church 
3uld  be  gone;  for  the  Church  exists  for  the  purposes 
'  mutual  sympathy  and  mutual  support.  But  the  fact 
,  life  is  for  the  most  part  a  path  of  varied  trial.    How 

lead  the  life  divine,  surrounded  by  temptations  from 
[thin  and  from  without  —  how  to  brea^e  freely  the 
mosphere  of  heaven,  while  the  feet  yet  touch  earth  — 
)w  to  lead  the  life  of  Christ,  who  shrunk  from  no 
ene  of  trying  duty,  and  took  the  temptations  of  man's 
*e  as  they  came;  or  how  even  to  lead  the  ordinary 
intly  life,  winning  experience  from  fall,  and  permanent 
rength  oat  of  momentary  weakness,  and  victory  out 
'  defeat  —  this  is  the  problem. 

The  possibility  of  such  a  life  is  guaranteed  by  the 
story  of  Zaccheus.  Zaccheus  was  tempted  much, 
kd  Zaccheus  contrived  to  be  a  servant  of  Christ  If 
e  wanted  a  motto  to  prefix  to  this  story,  we  should 
>pend  this  —  The  successful  pursuit  of  religion  under 
iHculties. 

These,  then,  are  the  two  tranches  of  our  ihoue\i\s 

3%^ 
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I.  The  hindrances  to  a  religious  life. 

n.  The  Christian  triumph  over  difficnlties. 

L  The  hindrances  of  Zacchens  were  twofold:  Partly^ 
circumstantial  —  partly  personal  Partly  drcumstan- 
tial,  arising  from  his  ridies  and  his  profeBsion  of  a 
publican. 

Now  the  publican^s  profession  exposed  him  to  temp* 
tation  in  these  three  ways.  First  of  all  in  the  way  of 
opportunity.  A  publican  was  a  gatherer  of  the  Roman 
public  imposts.  Not  however  as  now,  when  all  is  fixed, 
and  the  Government  pays  the  gatherer  of  the  taxes. 
The  Roman  publican  paid  so  much  to  the  government 
for  the  privilege  of  collecting  them;  and  then  indem- 
nified himself,  and  appropriated  what  overplus  he  could 
from  the  taxes  which  he  gathered.  There  was  there- 
fore, evidently,  a  temptation  to  overcharge,  and  a  temp- 
tation to  oppress.  To  overcharge,  because  the  only 
redress  the  payer  of  the  taxes  had  was  an  appeal  to 
law  in  which  his  chance  was  small  before  a  tribunal 
where  the  judge  was  a  Roman,  and  the  accuser  an  of- 
ficial of  the  Roman  Government.  A  temptation  to  op- 
press, because  the  threat  of  law  was  nearly  certain  to 
to  extort  a  bribe.  Besides  this,  most  of  us  must  have 
remarked  that  a  certain  harshness  of  manner  is  con- 
tracted by  those  who  have  the  rule  over  the  poor. 
They  come  in  contact  with  human  souls  only  in  the 
way  of  business.  They  have  to  do  with  their  igno- 
rance, their  stupidity,  their  attempts  to  deceive;  and 
hence  the  tenderest-heartcd  men  become  impatient  and 
apparently  unfeeling.  Hard  men,  knowing  that  re- 
dress is  difficult,  become  harder  still,  and  exercise  their 
autboritjr  with  the  insolence  of  of^ce\  ao  \\\«A.^  Vti^BOL 
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to  the  insolence  of  office  and  the  likelihood  of  im- 
pumty  there  was  superadded  the  pecuniary  advantage 
annexed  to  a  tTrannical  extortion,  any  one  may  un- 
derstand how  great  the  publican^s  temptation  was. 

Another  temptation  was  presented:  to  live  satisfied 
with  a  low  morality.  The  standard  of  right  and  wrong 
is  eternal  in  the  heavens  —  unchangeably  one  and  the 
same.  But  here  on  earth  it  is  perpetually  variable  — 
it  is  one  in  one  age  or  nation,  another  in  another. 
Every  profession  has  its  conventional  morality,  current 
nowhere  else.  That  which  is  permitted  by- the  peculiar 
standard  of  truth  acknowledged  at  the  bar,  is  falsehood 
among  plain  men  —  that  which  would  be  reckoned  in 
the  army  purity  and  tenderness,  would  be  elsewhere 
licentiousness  and  cruelty.  There  is  a  parliamentary 
honour  quite  distinct  from  honour  between  man  and 
man.  Trade  has  its  honesty;  which  rightly  named  is 
fraud.  And  in  all  these  cases  the  temptation  is  to.  live 
content  with  the  standard  of  a  man's  own  profession  or 
society;  and  this  is  the  real  difference  between  the 
worldly  man  and  the  religious  man.  He  is  the  world- 
ling who  lives  below  that  standard,  or  no  higher  —  he 
is  the  servant  of  God  who  lives  above  his  age.  But 
you  will  perceive,  that  amongst  publicans  a  very  little 
would  count  much  —  that  which  would  be  laxity  to  a 
Jew,  and  shame  to  a  Pharisee,  might  bo  reckoned  very 
strict  morality  among  the  Publicans. 

Again,  Zaccheus  was  tempted  to  that  hardness  in 
evil  which  comes  from  having  no  character  to  support 
But  the  extent  to  which  sin  hardens  depends  partly  on 
the  estimate  taken  of  it  by  society.  The  falsehood  o{ 
AbrahaiD^  the ^tuI^  and  violence  of  David,  weie  very 
dSf&naa^  in  Heir  effect  on  ciaracter  in  aa  age  v?\iW 
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truth  and  purity  and  gentleness  were  scarcely  reca^' 
nised,  from  what  they  would  be  now.    Then,  Abraha^ 
and  David  had  not  so  sinned  against  their  conscien^^ 
as  a  man  would  sin  now  in  doing  the  same  acts;  b^^ 
cause  their  consciences  were  less  enlightened.     A  ma^^ 
might  be  a  slave-trader   in  the  Western  hemispheric 
and  in  other  respects  a  humane,  upright,  honourable 
man.     In  the  last  century,  the  holy  Newton  of  Olnej^ 
trafficked  in  slaves,  after  becoming  religious.     A  man 
who  had  dealings  in  this  way  in  this  country  could  not 
remain  upright  and  honourable,   even  if  it  were  con- 
ceivable  that  he  began  as    such;    because    he    would 
either  conceal  from  the  world  his  share  in  the  traffic, 
and  so  doing  it  secretly,  would  become  a  hypocrite;  or 
else  he  must  cover  his  wickedness  by  effrontery,  doing 
it  in  defiance  of  public  shame,  and  so  getting  seared  in 
conscience.     Because  in  the  one  case,  the  sin,  remain- 
ing sin,  yet  countenanced  by  society,  does  not  degrade 
the  man,   nor  injure  his  conscience,   even  to  the  same 
extent  to  which  it  would  ruin  the  other,   whose  con- 
science   must   become    seared   by    defiance    of    public 
shame.     It  is  scarcely  possible  to  unite  together  the 
idea  of  an  executioner  of  public  justice  and  a  humble 
holy  man.     And  yet  assuredly,  not  from  anything  that 
there  is  unlawful  in  the  office:   an  executioner's  trade 
is  as  lawful  as  a  soldier's.     A  soldier  is  placed  there 
by  his   country  to   slay  his   country's  enemies;   and  a 
doomster  is  placed  there  to  slay  the  transgressors  of 
his  country's  laws.     Wherein  lies  the  difference  which 
leaves  the  one  a  man  of  honour,   and  almost  necessi- 
tates the  other  to  be  taken  from  the  rank  of  reprobates, 
or  else  graduaUy  to  become  sueb?   Simply  the  differ- 
ence  of  public   opinion  —  piiVAic  Biioxra    Ox^a^  ^«l^ 
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was  no  shame  in  the  office  of  the  executioner,  and  the 
Judge  of  Israel,  with  his  own  hands,  hewed  Agag  to 
pieces  before  the  Lord  in  Gilgal.  Phinehas  executed 
sammary  and  sanguinary  vengeance,  and  his  name  has 
been  preserved  in  a  hymn  by  his  country's  gratitude. 
The  whole  congregation  became  executioners  in  the 
case  of  blasphemy,  and  no  abandonment  was  the  result 
Bat  the  voice  of  public  opinion  pronouncing  an  office 
or  a  man  scandalous,  either  finds  or  else  makes  them 
what  it  has  pronounced  them.  The  executioner  is  or 
becomes  an  outcast,  because  reckoned  such. 

More  vile  and  more  degraded  than  even  the  execu- 
tioner's office  with  us,  was  the  office  of  publican  among 
tbe    Jews.     A  penitent  publican  could  not  go  to  the 
bouse  of  God  without  the  risk    of  hearing  muttered 
D^ar  him  the  sanctimonious  thanksgiving  of  Pharisaism: 
"God,  I  thank  Thee  that  I  am  not  as  this  publican." 
^  publican,  even  though  high  in  office,  and  rich  be- 
ndes,  could  not  receive  into  his  house  a  teacher  of  re- 
^gion  without  being  saluted  by  the  murmurs  of  the 
crowd,  as  in  this  case:  "He  is  gone  to  eat  with  a  man 
tbat  is  a  sinner."     A  sinner!  The  proof  of  that?  The 
only  proof  was  that   he  was  a  publican.     There  are 
inen  and  women  in  this  congregation  who  have  com- 
niitted  sins  that  never  have  been  published  to  the  world; 
*^i  therefore,  though  they  be  still  untouched  by  the 
love  of  Gt)d,  they  have  never  sunk  down  to  degrada- 
tion-, whereas  the  very  same  sins,  branded  with  public 
Bbame,  have  sunk  others  not  worse  than  them  down  to 
4e  lowest  infamy.     There  is  no  principle  in  education 
^d  in  life  more  sure  ihaa  tbia  —  to  stigmatize  id  to 
/aa?/  ^  take  awajr  character  ia  to  take  away  all.  TYiete 
^  no  power  conaniUed  to  man,    capable  of  use    anal 
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abase,  more  certain  and  more  awful  than  tlug:  ^WhoM 
soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them." 

This,  then,  wasia  temptation  arising  out  of  Zaccheni 
circumstances  —  to  become  quite  hardened  hj  havin; 
no  character  to  support 

The  personal  hindrance  to  a  religious  life  lay  h 
the  recollection  of  past  guilt  Zaccheus  had  don 
wrong,  and  no  fourfold  restitution  will  undo  that,  wher 
remorse  only  exists. 

There  is  a  diiference  between  remorse  and  penitence 
Bemorse  is  the  consciousness  of  wrong-doing  with  n 
sense  of  love.  Penitence  is  that  same  consciousnea 
with  the  feeling  of  tenderness  and  gratefulness   adde< 

And  pernicious  as  have  been  the  consequences  < 
self-righteousness,  more  destructive  still  have  been  tl 
consequences  of  remorse.  If  self-righteousness  has  slai 
its  thousands,  remorse  has  slain  its  tens  of  thousand! 
for,  indisputably,  self-righteousness  secures  a  man  froi 
degradation.  Have  you  never  wondered  at  the  sm 
walk  of  those  persons  who,  to  trust  their  own  estimal 
of  themselves,  are  always  right?  They  never  sin  - 
their  children  are  better  brought  up  than  any  othi 
children  —  their  conduct  is  irreproachabla  Pric 
saves  them  from  a  falL  That  element  of  self-respec 
healthftd  always,  is  their  safeguard.  Yes,  the  Pharisi 
was  right.  He  is  not  an  extortioner,  nor  unjust,  an 
he  is  regular  in  his  payments  and  his  duties.  Thi 
was  self-righteousness:  it  kept  him  from  saintliness;  bi 
it  saved  him  from  degradation  too.  Remorse,  on  tl 
contrary,  crushes.  If  a  man  lose  the  world's  respec 
he  can  retreat  back  upon  the  consciousness  of  the  Gc 
within.  But  if  a  man  lose  liia  O'wii  x^^^^cX.^  \\a  ^»»X 
down  and  down,  and  deeper  yet,  wn^V^  ^asi  ^^ 
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back  again  by  feeling  that  he  is  sublimely  loyed,  and 
oe  dares  at  last  to  respect  that  which  Ood  vouchsafes 
^  care  for.  Remorse  is  like  the  clog  of  an  insoluble 
debt  The  debtor  is  proverbially  extravagant  —  one 
°^ore,  and  one  more  expensa  What  can  it  matter 
^I^en  the  great  bankruptcy  is  near?  And  so,  in  the 
8*nie  way,  one  sin,  and  one  more.  Why  not?  why 
should  he  pause  when  all  is  hopeless?  what  is  one 
*dded  to  that  which  is  already  infinite? 

Past  guilt   becomes   a   hindrance   too   in   another 

^^y  —  It  makes  firesh  sin  easier.     Let  any  one,  out 

0^  a  series  of  transgressions,  compare  the  character  of 

^e   first  and  the  last     The  first  time  there  was  the 

shudder  and  the  horror,  and  the  violent  struggle,  and 

Ae   feeling  of  impossibility.     I  cannot   —    cannot  do 

that.     The   second   time   ^ere   was    faint   reluctance, 

made  more  faint  by  the  recollection  of  the  facility  and 

the  pleasantness  of  the  first  transgression ;  and  the  last 

tone  there  is  neither  shudder  nor  reluctance,  but  the 

c&ger  plunge  down  the  precipice  on  the  brink  of  which 

he  trembled  once.     All  this  was  against  Zaccheus.     A 

publican  had  lost  self-respect,  and  sin  was  easy. 

^  n.  Pass  we  on  to  the  triumph  over  difficulties.    In 
this  there  is  man's  part,  and  Ood's  part 

Kan's  part  in  Zaccheus'  case  was  exhibited  in  the 
^■corery  of  expedients.  The  Redeemer  came  to  Je- 
'idio,  and  Zaccheus  desired  to  see  that  blessed  Coun- 
t«<Mmce,  whose  veiy  looks,  he  was  told,  shed  peace 
vpoii  restless  spirits  and  fevered  hearts.  But  Zaccheus 
^^  small  of  stature,  and  a  crowd  surrounded  ViVm. 
J^am^xm  be  ran  before,  and  climbed  up  into  a  svca- 
^^6^    Toa  must  not  look  on  this  L  a  meie  act 
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of  ctiTiositj.     They  who  thronged  the  steps  of  JeS^ 
were  a  crowd  formed  of  different  iBateriale   from  *^f 
crowd  which  would  have  heen   found   in  the  amp"^' 
theatre.     He    was    there    as   a   religions   Teacher    ^ 
Prophet;  and  they  who  took  pains  to  see  Him,  at  1©^ 
were  the  men  who  looked  for  salvation  in  Israel  Tb^** 
therefore,  was  a  religious  act. 

We  have  heard  of  the  "pursuit  of  knowledge  uni^' 
difBculties/'     The  shepherd,  with  no  apparatus  besid^^ 
his  thread  and  beads,  has  lain  on  his  back  on  it^^ 
starry  night,  mapped  the  heavens,  and  unconscious^-^ 
become  a  distinguished  astronomer.     The  peasant  bo^|| 
with  no  tools  but  his  rude  knife,  and  a  visit  now  ai*-^ 
then  to  the  neighbouring  town,  has  begun  his  scienti^-* 
education  by  producing  a  watch  that  would  mark  tt*-^ 
time.     The  blind  man,  trampling  upon  impossibiliti^ ^» 
has  explored  the  economy  of  the  beehive,   and,  mo^'^ 
wondrous  still,    lectured   on   the  laws  of  light     Tk*^^ 
timid  stammerer,  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  and  tfc^* 
roar  of  the  sea-surge  in  his  ear,  has  attained  correct^^'* 
elocution,  and  swayed  as  one  man  the  changeful  tid^^ 
of  the  mighty  masses  of  the  Athenian  democracy.     A- -^ 
these  were  expedients.     It  is  thus  in  the  life  religioi»-^ 
No  man  ever  trod   exactly  the  path  that  others  \x<^ 
before  him.     There  is  no   exact  chart  laid  down  €^^^ 
the  voyage.     The  rocks  and  quicksands  are  shiftixi^^' 
he  who  enters  upon  the  ocean  of  existence  arches  h-^^ 
sails  to  an  untried  breeze.     He  is  "the  first  that  eV^^'^ 
burst  into  that  lonely  sea."     Every  life  is  a  new  lir^^ 
Every   day  is   a  new   day  —  like  nothing  that  eV^^^ 
went  before,   or  can  over  follow  after.     No  books  -^ 
no  systems  —  no  forecast  —  set  o^  t\x\^^^  ca.x\.  ^rovi^^^ 
for  all  cases]  every  case  is  a  new  c«a^.     kiA  ^m^.  ^^ 
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any  earthly  enterpriBe,  the  conduct  of  a  campaign, 
the  bnilding  of  a  bridge ,  unforeseen  difficulties  and 
expected  disasteis  must  be  met  by  that  inexhaustible 
lility  of  invention  which  belongs  to  those  who  do 
t  live  to  God  second-hand.  We  must  live  to  G^d 
It-hand.  If  we  are  in  earnest,  as  Zaccheus  was,  we 
i8t  invent  peculiar  means  of  getting  over  peculiar 
Sculties. 

There  are  times  when  the  truest  courage  is  shown 
retreating  from  a  temptation.  There  are  times  when, 
t  being  on  a  level  with  other  men  in  qualifications 
temper,  mind,  character,  we  must  compensate  by  in- 
Qtions  and  Christian  expedients.  You  must  climb 
er  the  crowd  of  difficulties  which  stand  between  your 
al  and  Christ  —  you  must  "run  before"  and  fore- 
st trials,  and  get  into  the  sycamore  solitude.  With- 
t  a  living  life  like  this  you  will  never  get  a  glimpse 
the  King  in  his  beauty:  you  will  never  see  it  You 
U  be  just  on  the  point  of  seeing  Him,  and  shut  out 
'  some  unexpected  hindrance. 

Observe,  again,  an  illustration  of  this,  Zaccheus* 
bit  of  restoration.  "Behold,  Lord,  the  half  of  my 
ods  I  give  to  the  poor;  and  if  I  have  taken  anything 
»in  any  man  by  false  accusation,  I  restore  him  four- 
d."  There  are  two  ways  of  interpreting  this;  it  may 
ve  reference  to  the  future.  It  commonly  is  so  inter- 
Qted.  It  is  supposed  that,  touched  by  the  love  of 
irist,  Zaccheus  proclaimed  this  as  ^  his  resolve  —  I 
reby  promise  to  give  the  half  of  my  goods  to  the 
or.  But  it  is  likely  that  this  interpretation  has  been 
t  upon  it  in  order  to  make  it  square  with  the  evaa- 
Ucm)  on^er  of  emotiona  —  Gfrace  first,  liberality 
r.    The  intapretation  seema  rather  put  ou  the  paa- 
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sago  than  found  there.     The  word  h  aot  future,  b*^ 
Bin^lar:   Behold ^  Lord,   I  give.     And  it  seems  mo*^ 
oatttral    to   take   it   as   a    statement   of  the   habit   <^ 
Z  ace  he  113^  previous  life.     If  so ,  then  alt  is  ptain.    TU^ 
man,  so  maligned^  had  been  leading  a  righteous  lli* 
after  all,   according  to   the  Mosaic  standard-     On  tl>* 
day  of  defence  be  stands  forward  and  vindicates  Yas^^C, 
self  from  the  aspersion.     "These  are  my  habits."    -^^ 
the  Son  of  Man  vindicates  bim  before  alL     Yes,  pnbL^' 
can  as  he  is,  be  too  is  a  "son  of  Abraham." 

Here  then  were  expedients  by  which  be  overcam^^ 
the  hindrances  of  his  position.  The  tendency  to  th^^ 
hardness  and  selfishness  of  riches  he  checked  by  a  nd^^ 
of  giving  half  away.  The  tendency  to  extortion  b 
met  by  fastening  on  himself  the  recollection,  that  whe 
the  hot  moment  of  temptation  had  passed  away,  be 
would  be  severely  dealt  with  before  the  tribunal 
bis  own  conscience,  and  unrelentingly  sentenced 
restore  fourfold. 

GoiTs  part  in  this  triumph  over  difficulties  is  ex — 
hibited    in   the    address    of  Jesus:    "Zaccbeus,   makep*- 
haste  and  come  down;  for  to-day  I  must  abide  at  thy^ 
bouse." 

Two  things:  Invitation  and  sympathy.  Invitation 
—  "come  down."  Say  what  we  will  of  ZaccbeoB 
seeking  Jesus,  the  truth  is  Jesus  was  seeking  Zaccheus. 
For  what  other  leason  but  the  will  of  God  had  Jesus 
come  to  Jericho,  but  to  seek  Zaccheus  and  such  as  he? 
Long  years  Zaccheus  had  been  living  in  only  a  dim 
consciousness  of  being  a  servant  of  God  and  goodness. 
At  last  the  Saviour  is  bom  into  the  world  —  appears 
In  Judea  —  comes  to  Jericho,  Zaec\ievx^  \a^«Ti — ^«afi&a 
down  Zaccheus^  street,   and  by  Zetc^Ai^evia"  \iavsa»^>  «fi^ 
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tip  to  Zacchens'  person.  What  is  all  this  but  seeking? 
what  the  Bible  calls  election?  Now  there  is  a  speci- 
men m  this  of  the  ways  of  Grod  with  men  in  this 
world.  We  do  not  seek  God  —  God  seeks  us.  There 
is  a  Spirit  pervading  Time  and  Space  Who  seeks  the 
souIb  of  men.  At  last  the  seeking  becomes  reciprocal 
—  the  Divine  Presence  is  felt  afar,  and  the  soul  begins 
to  turn  towards  it  Then  when  we  begin  to  seek  God, 
we  become  conscious  that  God  is  seeking  us.  It  is  at 
that  period  that  we  distinguish  the  voice  of  personal 
invitation  —  "Zaccheus!"  It  is  then  that  the  Eternal 
Presence  makes  its  abode  with  us,  and  the  hour  of  un- 
utterable joy  begins,  when  the  banquet  of  Divine  Love 
is  spread  within  the  soul,  and  the  Son  of  God  abides 
there  as  at  a  feast  "Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and 
faiock:  If  any  man  hear  my  voice,  I  will  come  in  and 
sup  with  him,  and  he  with  Me." 

This  is  Divine  Ghrace.  We  are  saved  by  grace, 
iwt  will  "It  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him 
*hat  runneth,  but  of  Grod  that  showeth  mercy."  In  the 
'natter  of  man's  salvation  God  is  first.  He  comes  to 
ns  self-invited  —  He  names  us  by  name  —  He  isolates 
^  from  the  crowd,  and  sheds  upon  us  the  sense  of 
Phonal  recognition  —  He  pronounces  the  benediction, 
~U  we  feel  that  there  is  a  mysterious  blessing  on  our 
house,  and  on  our  meal,  and  on  our  heart  This  day 
^  salvation  come  to  this  house,  forasmuch  as  he  also 
^  *  son  of  Abraham. 

Lastly,   the  Divine   part  was  done  in  sympathy. 

^y  sympathy   we   commonly   mean   little  more   than 

condolence.    If  the  tear  start  readily  at  the  voice  ot 

^^^^^  ^/P^'StriDgB  open   at   the  accenta  oi 

^^-^.  we  talk  of  a  man^s  having  great  sym^allil. 

6* 
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To  weep  with  those  who  weep:  —  Oommon  sympatk^a' 
does  not  mean  much  more. 

The  sympathy  of  Christ  was  something  diffewr:^ 
from  this.  Sympathy  to  this  extent,  no  doubt,  Zacchei^-^ 
could  abeady  command.     If  Zaccheus  were  sick,  eve^^ 
a  Pharisee  would  have  given  him  medicine.  If  Zacchev^^ 
had  been  in  need,  a  Jew  would  not  have  scrupled  tc^^ 
bestow  an  alms.    If  Zaccheus  had  been  bereaved,  many^^^ 
even  of  that  crowd  that  murmured  when  they  saw  hinv- 
treated  by  Christ  like  a  son  of  Abraham,  wotdd  have» 
given  to  his  sorrow  the  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

The  sympathy  of  Jesus  was  fellow-feeling  for  all 
that  is  human.  He  did  not  condole  with  Zaccheus 
upon  his  trials,  —  He  did  not  talk  to  him  ^' about  his 
soul,"  —  He  did  not  preach  to  him  about  his  sins,  — 
He  did  not  force  His  way  into  his  house  to  lecture 
him,  —  He  simply  said,  "I  will  abide  at  thy  house:*" 
thereby  identifying  himself  with  a  publican:  thereby 
acknowledging  a  publican  for  a  brother.  Zaccheus  a 
publican?  Zaccheus  a  sinner?  Yes;  but  Zaccheus  is 
a  man.  His  heart  throbs  at  cutting  words.  He  has  a 
sense  of  human  honour.  He  feels  the  burning  shame 
of  the  world's  disgrace.  Lost?  Yes:  —  but  the  Son 
of  Man,  with  the  blood  of  the  human  race  in  His  veins, 
is  a  Brother  to  the  lost 

It  is  in  this  entire  and  perfect  sympathy  with  all 
Humanity  that  the  heart  of  Jesus  differs  from  every 
other  heart  that  is  found  among  the  sons  of  men.  And 
it  is  tliis  —  oh!  it  is  this,  which  is  the  chief  blessed- 
ness of  having  such  a  Saviour.  If  you  are  poor,  you 
can  onlj  get  a  miserable  sympathy  from  the  rich;  with 
the  best  intentions  they  cannot  \xtvd^xa\.wi^  ^wi.  "^Vswa 
sjrmpathy  is  awkwaxd.     If  you  at^  m  ^^m^  \\.S&  o^ 
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^  factitioiui  and  constrained  sympathy  you  get  from 
those  in  health  —  feelings  forced,  adopted  kinidly,  bat 
imperfect  still.  They  sit,  when  the  regular  condolence 
'^  done,  beside  yon,  conversing  on  topics  with  each 
other  that  jar  npon  the  ear.  They  sympathise?  Miser- 
able comforters  are  they  alL  If  you  are  miserable, 
and  tell  oat  your  grief,  you  have  the  shame  of  feeling 
that  yon  were  not  understood ;  and  that  you  have 
^&red  your  inner  self  to  a  rude  gaze.  If  yon  are  in 
doxibt,  yoa  cannot  tell  your  doubts  to  reli^ous  people; 
no,  not  even  to  the  ministers  of  Christ  —  for  they 
ha.ve  no  place  for  doubts  in  their  largest  system.  They 
aslc.  What  right  have  you  to  doubt?  They  suspect 
your  character.  They  shake  the  head;  and  whisper  it 
al>out  gravely,  that  you  read  strange  books  —  that  you 
M^  verging  on  infidelity.  If  you  are  depressed  with 
^iiilt,  to  whom  shall  you  tell  out  your  tale  of  shame? 
I^e  confessional,  with  its  innumerable  evils,  and  yet 
indisputably  soothing  power,  is  passed  away;  and  there 
is  nothing  to  supply  its  place.  You  cannot  speak  to 
your  brother  man,  for  you  injure  him  by  doing  so,  or 
ela«  weaken  yourself.  You  cannot  tell  it  to  society, 
fox*  society  judges  in  the  gross,  by  general  rules,  and 
cctunot  take  into  account  the  delicate  differences  of 
transgression.  It  banishes  the  frail  penitent,  and  does 
homage  to  the  daring  hard  transgressor. 

Then  it  is  that,  repulsed  on  all  sides  and  lonely, 
WQ  turn  to  Him  whose  mighty  Heart  understands  and 
feels  all.  ''Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go?  Thou  hajt 
the  words  of  eternal  Ufa*'  And  then  it  is  that,  exactly 
l&e  Zaccheas,  misanderstood,  suspected  by  the  worlds 
9Q^)0eied  hj-  oar  own  hearts  —  tAe  very  voice  of  God 
Mj^pMrentlxs^ainst  us  —  isolated  and  apart,  we  speak 
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to  Him  from  the  loneliness  of  the  sjoamore-tree,  hoirt 
to  heart,  and  pulse  to  pulse.  **Lord,  Thou  knowest 
all  things:"  Thou  knowest  my  secret  charities,  sad 
my  untold  self-denials.  ^^Thou  knowest  that  I  love 
thee." 

Semark,  in  conclusion,  the  power  of  this  sympalhy 
on  Zaccheus'  character.      Salvation  that  day  came  to 
Zaccheus'  house.     What  brought  it?     What  touched 
him?     Of  course,  "the  gospel."     Yes;  but  what  is  the 
gospel?     What  was  his  gospel?     Speculations  or  reve- 
lations concerning  the  Divine  Nature?     The  scheme  o^ 
the  atonement?  or  of  the  incarnation?  or  baptismal  r«" 
generation?     Nay,    but  the  Divine  sympathy  of  tfac 
Divinest  Man.     The  personal  love  of  God,  manifest©^ 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.     The  floodgates  of  his  so^ 
were  opened ,  and  the  whole  force  that  was  in  the  m^^ 
flowed  forth.    Whichever  way  you  take  that  expressic^^^i 
"Behold,   Lord,  the  half  of  my  goods  I  give  to  tt*^^ 
poor:"  If  it  referred  to  the  future,  then,  touched  1>J 
unexpected  sympathy,    finding  himself  no  longer  ^^ 
outcast,  he  made  that  resolve  in  gratefulness.  If  to  tl»® 
past,  then,  still  touched  by  sympathy,   he  who  h^^ 
never  tried  to  vindicate  himself  before  the  world,   w^^ 
softened  to  tell  out  the  tale  of  his  secret  munificeiK^*' 
This  is  what  I  have  been  doing  all  the  time  they  bI*^" 
dered  me,  and  none  but  God  knew  it 

It  required  something  to  make  a  man  like  that  ta-l^ 
of  things  which  he  had  not  suffered  his  own  left  ba**.^ 
A  know,  before  a  scorning  world.  But  any  how 9  ^' 
was  the  manifested  Fellowship  of  the  Son  of  ]lt»^ 
which  brought  salvation  to  that  house. 

Learn  tiiis;  When  we  live  the  gos^d  ^o^  wid  ^^^^5 
tbe  ^^ospel  bo,   sinners  will  be  \)xo\x^\i\.  \jci  ^^^    "^^ 
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IT  not  yet  the  gospel  power;  for  wbo  tnistf ,  as  Je- 
Hdy  all  to  that?  Who  ventores,  as  He  did,  upon 
power  of  Love,  in  sanguine  hopefulness  of  the  most 
daimable?  who  makes  ihat^  the  divine  hnmilitj  of 
ist,  '^the  gospel?"  More  than  by  eloquence,  more 
hj  accurate  doctrine,  more  than  by  ecclesiastical 
r,  more  than  by  any  doctrine  trusted  to  by  the 
;  earnest  and  holy  men,  shall  we  and  others,  sinful 
b,  outcasts,  be  won  to  Christ,  by  that  central  truth 
Q  the  gospel  —  the  entireness  of  the  Bedeemer*s 
pathy.    In  other  words,  the  Love  of  Jesus. 
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Preached  October  t8,  4849. 
THE  SHADOW  AND  THE  SUBSTANCE  OF  THE  SABBATH. 

OoL.  11. 16, 17.  —  "Let  no  man  therefore  Jadge  you  In  meat,  or  In  drlak,   ^ 
In  respect  of  an  holyday ,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  ■abbath-day''^ 
which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come;  bat  the  body  is  of  Christ." 

No  sophistry  of  criticism  can  explain  away  the  «lj^ 
vious  meaning  of  these  words.     The  apostle  speaks  o^ 
certain  institutions  as  Jewish:  shadowy:  typical:  in^ 
among  these  we  are  surprised  to  find  the  sahhath-days^ 
It   has   been   contended   that   there   is    here  no  tUln^ 
sion  to  the  seventh  day  of  rest,  but  only  to  certain. 
Jewish  holydays,  not  of  Divine  institution.     But,  in 
the  first  place,    the    "holydays"    have   been    already 
named  in  the  same  verse ;  in  the  next  we  are  convinced 
that  no  plain  man ,  reading  this  verse  for  the  first  time, 
without  a  doctrine  to  support,  would  have  put  such  an 
interpretation  upon  the  word:  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
St  Paul  would  never  have  risked  so  certain  a  miscon- 
struction of  his  words  by  the  use    of  an  ambiguous 
phrase.     This,  then,  is  the  first  thing  we  lay  down  — 
a  very  simple  postulate,    one  would  think  —  when 
the  apostle  says  the  sabbath-days,  he  meatis  the  sabbath- 
days. 

Peculiar  difficulties  attend  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  ther  sabbath.  If  we  take  the  strict  and  ultra 
ground  of  sabbath  observance ,  basing  it  on  the  rigorous 
requirements  of  the  fourth  commandment,  we  take 
ground  which  is  not  true;  and  all  untruth,  whethet  it 
he  an  over-statement  or  a  half-truth,  recoils  upon  itself 
If  we  impose  on  men  a  burden  w\nc\i  caxaicA.  \i^  V'srcka^ 
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and  demand  a  strictness  which,  possible  in  theory,  is 

impossible  in  practice,  men  recoil;  we  have  asked  too 

much,  and  they  give  ns  nothing  —  the  result  is  an 

open,  wanton,  and  sarcastic  desecration  of  the  Day  of 

Best 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  state  the  truth,  that  the 
sabbath  is  obsolete  —  a  shadow  which  has  passed  — 
mthout  modification  or  explanations,  evidently  there  is 
a  danger  no  less  perilous.  It  is  true  to  spiritual,  false 
to  unspiritaal  men;  and  a  wide  door  is  opened  for  ab- 
^ue.  And  to  recklessly  loosen  the  hold  of  a  nation  on 
the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  day  would  be  most  mischievous 
—  to  do  so  wilfully  would  be  au  act  almost  diabolical. 
For  if  we  must  choose  between  Puritan  over-precision 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  that  laxily  which, 
b  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  has  marked  the  day 
from  other  days  only  by  more  riotous  worldliness,  and 
ft  iDore  entire  abandonment  of  the  whole  community  to 
ftiniuement,  no  Christian  would  hesitate:  no  English 
Christian  at  least;  to  whom  that  day  is  hallowed  by  all 
tbat  is  endearing  in  early  associations,  and  who  feels 
W  much  it  is  Uie  very  bulwark  of  his  country's  moral 
purity. 

Here,  however,  as  in  other  cases,  it  is  the  half- 
tnith  which  is  dangerous  —  the  other  half  is  the  cor- 
i^ve;  the  whole  truth  alone  is  safe.  If  we  say  the 
sftbbath  is  shadow,  this  is  only  half  the  truth.  The 
•poBtle  adds,  "the  body  is  of  Christ" 

There  is,  then,  in  the  sabbath  that  which  is  shadowy 

^  that  which  is  substantial;  that  which  is  transient 

^  that  which  is  permanent;  that  which  is  temporal 

«nd  tfpica],  sad  that  which  is  eternal      The  fthaAo^ 

sod  (he  ifodjr. 
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Hence,  a  very  natural  and  simple  division  of  00 
subject  suggests  itself.  ^ 

I.  The  transient  shadow  of  the  sabbath  which  hs* 
passed  away. 

n.  The  permanent  substance  which  cannot  pass. 

L  The  transient  shadow  which  has  passed  away. 

The  history  of  the  sabbath-day  is  this.  It  ir^B 
given  by  Moses  to  the  Israelites,  partly  as  a  sign  b^^ 
tween  God  and  them,  marking  them  off  from  all  otfae>^ 
nations  by  its  observance;  partly  as  commemorative  o^ 
their  deliverance  from  Egypt  And  the  reason  wh^ 
the  seventh  day  was  fixed  on,  rather  than  the  sixth  &^ 
eighth,  was,  ^at  on  that  day  God  rested  from  Hi^ 
labour.  The  soul  of  man  was  to  form  itself  on  th^ 
model  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  It  is  not  said,  that  G^o<J 
at  the  creation  gave  the  sabbath  to  man,  but  that  Gro^ 
rested  at  the  close  of  the  six  days  of  creation:  wherenpoi^ 
He  had  blessed  and  sanctified  the  seventh  day  to  th^ 
Israelites.  This  is  stated  in  the  fourth  commandment, 
and  also  in  Gen.  i.,  which  was  written  for  the  Israelites; 
and  the  history  of  creation  naturally  and  appropriately 
introduces  the  reason  and  the  sanction  of  their  day  or 
rest. 

Nor  is  there  in  the  Old  Testament  a  single  trace  of 
the  observance  of  the  sabbath  before  the  time  of  Moses. 
After  the  Deluge,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  covenant 
made  with  Noah.  The  first  account  of  it  occurs  after 
the  Israelites  had  left  Egypt;  and  the  fourth  command- 
ment consolidates  it  into  a  law,  and  explains  the  prin- 
ciple  and  sanctiona  of  the  institution. 

Tlie  observance  of  one  day  m  ^^ve^u^  i2tkBt^^Qt^^  Sa 
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purelj  Jewish.    The  Jewish  obligation  to  observe  it 
rested  on  the  enactment  given  by  Moses. 

The  spirit  of  its  observance,  too,  is  Jewish,  and 
not  Christian.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  spirit 
of  Judaism  and  that  of  Christianity.  The  spirit  of 
Judaism  is  separation  —  that  of  Christianity  is  per- 
meation. To  separate  the  evil  from  the  good  was  the 
aim  and  work  of  Jndaism:  —  to  sever  one  nation  from 
all  other  nations;  certain  meats  from  other  meat;  cer- 
tain days  from  other  days.  Sanctify  means  to  set  apart 
The  very  essence  of  the  idea  of  Hebrew  holiness  lay  in 
8ancti£cation  in  the  sense  of  separation. 

On  the  contrary,  Christianity  is  permeation  —  it 
permeates  all  evil  with  good  —  it  aims  at  overcoming 
evil  by  good  —  it  desires  to  transfrise  the  spirit  of  the 
dsy  of  rest  into  all  other  days ,  and  to  spread  the  holi- 
ness of  one  nation  over  all  the  world.  To  saturate  life 
^th  Glod,  and  the  world  with  Heaven,  that  is  the  genius 
of  Christianity. 

Accordingly,  the  observance  of  the  sabbath  was 
entirely  in  the  Jewish  spirit  No  fire  was  permitted  to 
l>e  made  on  pain  of  death:  Exod.  xxxv.  3.  No  food 
^*8  to  be  prepared:  xvi.  5,  23.  No  buying  nor  selling: 
Nehem.  x.  31.  So  rigorously  was  all  this  carried  out, 
tbat  a  man  gathering  sticks  was  arraigned  before  the 
^^^gi^&tion,  and  sentenced  to  death  by  Moses. 

This  is  Jewish,  typical,  shadowy;  —  it  is  all  to 
pus  away.  Much  already  has  passed:  even  those  who 
believe  our  Lord's  day  to  be  the  descendant  of  the 
ttbbath  admit  this.  The  day  is  changed.  The  first 
^7  of  the  week  has  taken  the  place  of  the  8eyeiv.\]lii. 
The  eompatatioD  of  hours  ia  altered.  The  Jewfl  reckon^^ 
m  0unset  to  sunset  -- modern  CbriBtiajiB  reckon  irom 
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midnight  to  midnight  The  spirit  of  its  obsenraiiofi* 
too,  is  altered.  No  one  contends  now  for  Jewish  stii^ 
ness  in  its  details. 

Now,  observe,  all  this  implies  the  abrogation  of  *     | 
great  deal  more  —  nay,  of  the  whole  Jewish  sabhatl^ 
itself.     We  have  altered  the  day  —  the  compntatioa  ^^ 
the  hours  —  the  mode  of  observance:  What  remains  ^ 
keep?    Absolutely  nothing  of  the  literal  portion  excep* 
one  day  in  seven:  and  that  is  abrogated,  if  the  rest  b^ 
abrogated.    For  by  what  right  do  we  say  that  the  orda^ 
of  the  day,  whether  it  be  the  first  or  the  seventh,  is  ^ 
matter  of  indifference,   because  only  formal,  but  tha* 
the  proportion  of  days,   one  in  seven,  instead  of  on^ 
in  eight  or  nine,  is  moral,  and  unalterable?     On  what^ 
intelligible  principle  do  we  produce  the  fourth  command'^ 
ment  as  binding  upon  Christians,  and  abrogate  so  im-^ 
portant  a  clause  of  it  as,  *^In  it  thou  shalt  do  no  manner' 
of  work?**     On  what  self-evident  ground  is  it  shown. 
that  the  Jew  might  not  light  a  fire,  but  the  Christian 
may ;  yet  that  if  the  postal  arrangements  of  a  country 
permit  the  delivery  of  a  letter,  it  is  an  infraction  of  tin 
sabbath? 

Unquestionably  on  no  scriptural  authority.  Let 
those  who  demand  a  strict  observance  of  the  letter  of 
scripture  remember  that  the  Jewish  sabbath  is  distinctly 
enforced  in  the  Bible,  and  nowhere  in  the  Bible  re- 
pealed. You  have  changed  the  seventh  day  to  the  first 
on  no  clear  scriptural  permission.  Two  or  three  pas- 
sages tell  us  that,  after  the  resurrection,  the  apostles 
were  found  together  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  (which, 
by  the  way,  may  have  been  Saturday  evening  after 
sunset).  But  it  is  concluded  that  therefore  probably 
the  change  was  apostolic.    You  Yiav^  oiA^  «^  ^^^liXs^Qtoj 
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to  go  on  —  and  that  probability,  except  with  the  aid  of 
tradition,  infinitesimallj  small  —  for  the  abrogation  of 
a  single  iota  of  the  Jewish  fourth  commandment 

It  will  be  said,  however,  that  works  of  necessity  and 
works  of  mercy  are  excepted  by  Christ's  example. 

Tell  us,  then,  ye  who  are  servants  of  the  letter, 
and  yet  do  not  scruple  to  use  a  carriage  to  convey  you 
to  some  church  where  a  favourite  minbter  is  heard,  is 
that  a  spiritual  necessity  or  a  spiritual  luxury?  Part  of 
the  Sunday  meal  of  all  of  you  is  the  result  of  a  ser- 
vant's work.  Tell  us,  then,  ye  accurate  logicians,  who 
Mj  that  nothing  escapes  the  rigour  of  the  prohibition  — 
▼hich  is  not  necessary  or  merciful?  Is  a  hot  repast  a 
work  of  necessity  or  a  work  of  mercy?  Oh!  it  rouses 
in  every  true  soul  a  deep  and  earnest  indignation  to 
hear  men  who  drive  their  cattle  to  church  on  Sundays, 
hecause  they  are  too  emasculated  to  trudge  through  cold 
and  rain  on  foot,  invoke  the  severity  of  an  insulted 
Law  of  the  Decalogue  on  those  who  provide  facilities 
of  movement  for  such  as  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  a 
carnage.  What,  think  you,  would  He  who  blighted 
the  Pharisees  with  such  burning  words,  have  said,  had 
He  been  present  by,  while  men,  whose  servants  clean 
their  houses,  and  prepare  their  meals,  and  harness 
their  horses,  stand  up  to  denounce  the  service  on  some 
nilway  by  which  the  poor  are  helped  to  health  and 
enjoyment?  Hired  service  for  the  rich  is  a  necessity  — 
hired  service  for  the  poor  is  a  desecration  of  the  sab- 
bath! It  is  right  that  a  thousand  should  toil  for  the 
few  in  private!  It  is  past  bearing  in  a  Christian  coun- 
tiy  that  a  few  should  toil  for  thousands  on  the  sabbatV 

There  Js  onljr  this  alternative:  if  the  fourfli  com- 
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mandment  be  binding  still,  that  clause  is  unrepealed  ^ 
"no  manner  of  work;"  and  so,  too,  is  that  other  XS^ 
portant  part,  the  sanctification  of  the  seventh  day  ao^ 
not  the  first  If  the  fourth  commandment  be  not  biac 
ing  in  these  points ,  then  there  is  nothing  left  but  tb 
broad,  comprehensive  ground  taken  by  the  apostl* 
The  whole  sabbath  is  a  shadow  of  things  to  come.  J| 
consistency,  either  hold  that  none  of  the  formal  part  ^ 
abrogated,  or  else  alL  The  whole  of  the  letter  of  tfc 
commandment  is  moral,  or  else  none. 

n.  There  is,  however,  in  the  sabbath  a  substanc*^ 
a  permanent  something  —  "a  body"  —  which  cannc 
pass  away. 

"The  body  is  of  Christ;"  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  tL 
fulfilment  of  Uie  law.  To  have  the  spirit  of  Christ  i 
to  have  fulfilled  the  law.  Let  us  hear  the  mind  o 
Christ  in  this  matter. 

"The  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  thi 
sabbath."  In  that  principle,  rightly  understood,  lie 
the  clue  for  the  unravelling  of  the  whole  matter.  Th( 
religionists  of  that  day  maintained  that  the  necessitie 
of  man^s  nature  must  give  way  to  the  rigour  of  thi 
enactment;  He  taught  that  the  enactment  must  yiel< 
to  man's  necessities.  They  said  tliat  the  sabbath  wa 
written  in  the  book  of  the  Law;  He  said  that  it  wa 
written  on  man's  nature,  and  that  the  law  was  merel; 
meant  to  be  in  accordance  with  that  nature.  The; 
based  the  obligation  to  observe  the  sabbath  on  th 
sacredness  of  an  enactment;  He  on  the  sacredness  c 
the  nature  of  man. 

An  illustration  will  help  us  to  ^j^iewr^  ^^  ^^«t«s« 
between  these  two  views.    A  wise  ^glViyfJmwi.  y^^^^'c^ 
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a  regimen  of  diet  to  a  palate  wliicli  has  become  diseased: 
be  fixes  what  shall  be  eaten,  the  quantity,  the  hours, 
And  number  of  times.     On  what  does  the  obligation  to 
obey  rest?  On  the  arbitrary  authority  of  the  physician? 
Or  on  the  nature  with  which  that  prescription  is  in  ac- 
cordance? When  soundness  and  health  are  restored,  the 
prescription  falls  into  disuse:  but  the  nature  remains 
^Uiaiterable,   which  has  made  some  things  nutritious, 
others  unwholesome,   and  excess  for  ever  pernicious. 
T^hva  the  spirit  of  the  prescription  may  be  still  in  force 
^^hen  the  prescriptive  authority  is  repealed. 

So  Moses  prescribed  the  sabbath  to  a  nation  spirit* 
Ki^y  diseased.  He  gave  the  regimen  of  rest  to  men 
^^ho  did  not  feel  the  need  of  spiritual  rest  He  fenced 
roimd  his  rule  with  precise  regulations  of  detail  —  one 
^y  in  seven,  no  work,  no  fire,  no  traffic.  On  what 
does  the  obligation  to  obey  it  rest?  On  the  authority 
oF  the  rule?  or  on  the  necessities  of  that  nature  for 
^hich  the  rule  was  divinely  adapted?  Was  man  made 
for  the  sabbath,  to  obey  it  as  a  slave?  or,  Was  the 
Babbath^made  for  man?  And  when  spiritual  health  has 
l>een  restored,  the  Law  regulating  die  details  of  rest 
may  become  obsolete;  but  the  nature  which  demands 
i«8t  never  can  be  reversed. 

Observe,  now,  that  this  is  a  far  grander,  safer,  and 
more  permanent  basis  on  which  to  rest  the  sabbath  than 
the  mere  enactment  For  if  you  allege  the  fourth  com- 
Sttodment  as  your  authority,  straightway,  you  are  met 
Vy  the  objection  "no  manner  of  work."  Who  gave 
yoQ  leave  to  alter  that?  And  if  you  reply,  works  of 
aecessity  and  works  of  mercy  I  may  do,  for  Chmt 
9uep^  these  jG-om  the  stringency  of  the  rule,  ageAU 
tie  Joinder  comes,  is  tlieie  one  in  ten  of  the  tbingft 
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that  all  Christians  permit  as  lawful,  really  a  matter  of 
necessity? 

Whereas,  if  the  sabbath  rest  on  the  needs  of  hnmin 
natore,  and  we  accept  His  decision  that  the  sabbadi 
was  made  for  man^  then  you  have  an  eternal  ground  to 
rest  on  from  which  you  cannot  be  shaken.     A  son  of 
man  may  be  lord  of  the  sabbathday,  but  he  is  not loid 
of  his  own  nature.     He  cannot  make  one  hair  white  of 
black.     You  may  abrogate  the  formal  Bule,  but  yoti 
cannot  abrogate  the  needs  of  your  own  souL     EtemBA 
as  the  constitution  of  the  soul  of  man  is  the  necesd^? 
for  the  existence  of  a  day  of  rest     Further,  still,  ^^ 
this  ground  alone  can  you  find  an  impregnable  defen^^ 
of  the  proportion y    one  day  in  seven.    On  the  oth^ 
ground  it  is  unsafe.     Having  altered  the  seventh  to  tt^ 
first,  I  know  not  why  one  in  seven  might  not  be  altera 
to  one  in  ten.     The  thing,   however,  has  been  trie^ 
and  by  the  necessities  of  human  nature  the  change  h^ 
been  found  pernicious.     One  day  in  ten,  prescribed  b-^ 
revolutionary  France,  was  actually  pronounced  by  ph]^ 
siologists  insuf&cient.    So  that  we  begin  to  find  that,  i  := 
a  deeper  sense  than  we  at  first  suspected,  "the  BabhnL^ 
was  made  for  man."     Even  in  the  contrivance  of  on 
day  in  seven,  it  was  arranged  by  unerring  wisdon^ 
Just  because  the  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  no^ 
because  man  was  ordained  to  keep  the  sabbath-day^ 
you  cannot  tamper  even  with  the  iota,    one  day  vC 
seven. 

That  necessity  on  which  the  observance  leans  is  the 

need  of  Rest.     It  is  the  deepest  want  in  the  soul  of 

man.     If  you  take  off  covering  after  covering  of  the 

nature  which  wraps  him  xonnd,  1\\\  ^ou  <i.Q\aft  to  the 

central  heart  of  hearts,  deep  lodg^Si  Vk^t^  ^ws.  %ax\  ^ 
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requirement  of  Bepose.  All  men  do  not  hanker  after 
pleasure  —  all  men  do  not  crave  intellectual  food.  But 
all  men  long  for  rest;  the  most  restless  that  ever  pur- 
sued a  turbulent  career  on  earth  did  by  that  career 
only  testify  to  the  need  of  the  soul  within.  They 
craved  for  something  which  was  not  given:  there  was 
A  thirst  which  was  not  slaked:  their  very  restlessness 
l)etokened  that  —  restless  because  not  at  rest.  It  is 
this  need  which  sometimes  makes  the  quiet  of  the  grave 
An  object  of  such  deep  desire.  "There  the  wicked 
oease  from  troubling,  and  there  the  weary  are  at  rest.'^ 
Xt  is  this  which  creates  the  chief  desirableness  of 
JEIeaven:  "There  remaineth  a  rest  for  the  people  of 
God."  And  it  is  this  which,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, is  the  real  vrish  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all 
others.  —  Oh!  for  tranquillity  of  heart  —  Heaven's  pro- 
found silence  in  the  soul,  "a  meek  and  quiet  spirit, 
^which  in  the  sight  of  God  is  of  great  price!'' 

The  rest  needed  by  man  is  twofold.  Physical  re- 
pose of  the  body  —  a  need  which  he  shares  with  the 
Mtimalfl  through  the  lower  nature  which  he  has  in  cum- 
mon  with  them.  "Thou  shalt  do  no  work,  nor  thy 
cattle,"  —  so  far  man's  sabbath-need  places  him  only 
on  a  level  with  the  ox  and  with  the  ass. 

But,  besides  this,  the  rest  demanded  is  a  repose  of 
i^t  Between  these  two  kinds  of  rest  there  is  a  very 
iBiportant  difference.  Bodily  repose  is  simply  in  ation: 
the  rest  of  the  soul  is  exercise,  not  torpor.  To  do  no- 
thing is  physical  rest  —  to  be  engaged  in  full  activity 
u  the  rest  of  the  soul. 

In  that  hour,  which  of  all  the  twenty-four  is  mo^V. 
mb\emBt2cs2  of  heaven ,  and  suggestive  of  repose^  l\ie 
^na/ii/e,  in  which  wBtinctirely  Jacob  went  into  tVie 
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fields  to  meditate  —  when  the  work  of  the  day  is  done, 
when  the  mind  has  ceased  its  tension,   when  the  pas- 
sions are  lulled  to  rest  in  spite  of  themselves,  by  the 
spell  of  the  quiet  star-lit  sky  —  it  is  then,  amidst  the 
silence  of  the  lull  of  all  the  lower  parts  of  our  natorB, 
that  the  soul  comes  forth  to  do  its  work.     Then  the 
peculiar,  strange  work  of  the  soul,  which  the  intellect 
cannot  do  —  meditation,  begins.     Awe,  and  worshipi 
and  wonder  are  in  full  exercise;  and  Love  begins  thai 
in  its  purest  form  of  mystic  adoration  and  pervasive 
and  undefined  tenderness  —  separate  firom  aU  that  u 
coarse  and  eai'thly  —  .swelling  as  if  it  would  emfanfiB 
the  All  in  its  desire  to  bless,  and  lose  itself  in  the  se* 
of  the  love  of  God.    This  is  the  Rest  of  the  soul— tb^ 
exercise  and  play  of  all  the  nobler  powers. 
Two  things  are  suggested  by  this  thought 
First,  the  mode  of  the  observance  of  the  day  of  Re*'^      ' 
It  has  become  lately  a  subject  of  very  considerable  ^^ 
tention.    Physiologists  have  demonstrated  the  neeessi^'^ 
of  cessation  from  toil :  they  have  urged  the  impossibili#:^^^ 
of  perpetual  occupation  without  end.     Pictures,   in0^ 
much  pathos  in  them,  have  been  placed  before  us,  d^^C 
scribing  the  hard  fate  of  those  on  whom  no  sabbat^^ 
dawns.     It  has  been  demanded  as  a  right,  entreated  i^^^ 
a  mercy,  on  behalf  of  the  labouring  man,  that  he  shoul^^^ 
have  one  day  in   seven  for  recreation  of  his  bodil^^^ 
energies.    All  well  and  true.    But  there  is  a  great  dea--*'***^ 
more  than  this.    He  who  confines  his  conception  of  th^^^ 
need  of  rest  to  that,  has  left  man  on  a  level  with  th^^^ 
brutes.    Let  a  man  take  merely  lax  and  liberal  notion^^^ 
of  the  fourth  commandment  —  let  him  give  his  house — "^ 
hold  and  dependants  immunity  from  toil^  and  wish  fo^"^^ 
Jiimself  and  tbem  no  more  —  be  V\\\  ftsA  ^i3ia»X  V2&KcftS^ 
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a  something  wanting  stilL  Experience  tells  us,  after  a 
trial,  that  those  Soiidayg  are  ihe  happiest,  the  purest, 
the  most  rich  in  Messing,  in  which  the  spiritusil  part 
has  been  most  attended  to;  —  those  in  which  the 
business  letter  was  put  aside  till  evening,  and  the  profane 
literature  not  opened,  and  the  ordinary  occupations  en- 
tirely suspended;  —  those  in  which,  as  in  the  temple 
of  Solomon,  the  sound  of  the  earthly  hammer  has  not 
been  heard  in  the  temple  of  the  soul:  for  this  is,  in 
fact,  the  yery  distinction  between  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish 
sabbath  and  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  Lord's  day.  The 
one  is  chiefly  for  the  body  —  "Thou  shalt  do  no  man- 
ner of  work."  The  other  is  principally  for  the  soul  — 
**I  was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's  day." 

The  other  truth  suggested  by  that  fact,  that  the  re- 
pose of  the  soul  is  exercise,  not  rest,  is,  that  it  conveys 
an  intimation  of  man's  immortality.  It  is  only  when 
all  the  rest  of  our  human  nature  is  calmed  that  the 
spirit  comes  forth  in  full  energy:  all  the  rest  tires,  the 
spirit  never  tires.  Humbleness,  awe,  adoration,  love, 
these  have  in  them  no  weariness:  so  that  when  this 
frame  shall  be  dissolved  into  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and 
the  mind,  which  is  merely  fitted  for  this  time  world, 
learning  by  experience,  shall  have  been  superseded, 
then,  in  the  opening  out  of  an  endless  career  of  love, 
the  spirit  will  enter  upon  that  sabbath  of  which  all 
earthly  sabbaths  are  but  the  shadow,  the  sabbath  of 
Eternity,  the  immortal  Rest  of  its  Father's  Home. 

Two  observations  in  concluding. 

1.  When  is  a  son  of  man  lord  of  the  sabbath-day? 
To  whom  may  the  sabbath  safely  become  a  sbado^r? 
I  nplr,  he  that  baa  the  mini  of  Christ  may  exetci*^ 
dun^retiomuy^  lordship  over  the  sabbath-day.     He  N^\ici 
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is  in  possession  of  the  substance  may  let  the  s 
go.  A  man  in  health  has  done  with  the  prescri 
of  the  physician.  But  for  an  unspiritual  man  to 
late  his  hours  and  amount  of  rest  by  his  desires, 
as  preposterous  as  for  an  unhealthy  man  to  rv 
appetites  by  his  sensations.  Win  tiie  mind  of 
—  be  like  Him  —  and  then,  in  the  reality  of  I 
God,  the  sabbath  form  of  rest  will  be  superseded 
main  apart  from  Christ,  and  then  you  are  und 
law  again  —  the  fourth  commandment  is  as  nee 
for  you  as  it  was  for  the  Israelite:  the  prescript] 
gimen  which  may  discipline  your  soul  to  a  s( 
state.  It  is  at  his  peril  that  the  worldly  man  d 
from  the  rule  of  the  day  of  rest  Nothing  can 
us  free  from  the  law  but  the  Spirit 

2.  The  rule  pronounced  by  the  apostle  is  a  i 
liberty,  and  at  the  same  time  a  rule  of  charity: 
no  man  judge  you  in  respect  of  the  sabbath-days 
is  very  difficult  to  discuss  this  question  of  the  sa 
Heat,  vehemence,  acrimony,  are  substituted  for 
ment  When  you  calmly  ask  to  investigate  th( 
ject,  men  apply  epithets,  and  call  them  reasor 
they  stigmatise  you  as  a  breaker  of  the  sabbath 
nounce  you  "dangerous;"  with  sundry  warnings  a 
you  in  private,  and  pregnant  hints  in  public. 

The  apostle  urges  charity:  "One  man  este 
one  day  above  another:  another  man  este 
every  day  alike."  ....  "He  that  regardeth  the 
regardeth  it  to  the  Lord;  and  he  that  regardeth  b 
day,  to  the  Lord  he  regardeth  it  not"  Carry  oi 
spbrit  In  the  detail  of  this  question  there  is  abr 
di£Bcdltjr,  It  is  a  question  of  degree.  Some  worli 
Ife  done  on  the  sabbath-day  i  —  eoth^  tewaV.  ^ 
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^eir  rest  to  the  rest  of  others;  for  all  human  life  is 
B&cxifice,  Yolimtarj  or  involuntary. 

Again,  that  which  is  rest  to  one  man  is  not  rest  to 
another.      To  require   the  illiterate  man  to  read  his 
Bible  for  some  hours  would  impose  a  toil  upon  him, 
though  it  might  be  a  relaxation  to  jou.  To  the  labour- 
11^^  man  a  larger  proportion  of  the  day  must  be  given 
to   the  recreation  of  his  physical  nature  than  is  neces- 
sary for  the  man  of  leisure,   to  whom  the  spiritual  ob- 
serrance  of  the  day  is  easy,  and  seems  all.     Let  us 
leam  large,  charitable  eonsiderateness.      Let  not  the 
poor  man  sneer  at  his  richer  neighbour,  if,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  Christian  liberty,  he  uses  his  horses  to 
convey  him  to  church  and  not  to  the  mere  drive  of 
pleasure;  but  then,  in  fairness,  let  not  the  rich  man  be 
shocked  and  scandalised  if  the  over-wearied  shopkeeper 
&xid  artisan  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  heaven  with  their 
^xnilies  in  the  country.     *'The  sabbath  was  made  for 
QUol'*     Be  generous,  consistent,  large  minded.   A  man 
i&ay  hold  stiff,  precise  Jewish  notions  on  this  subject; 
t>^t  do  not  stigmatise  that  man  as  a  formalist   Another 
KUty  hold  large,  'Paul-like  views  of  the  abrogation  of 
the  fourth  commandment,  and  yet  he  may  be  sincerely 
uid  zealously  anxious  for  the  hallowing  of  the  day  in 
his  household  and  through  his  country.     Do  not  call 
that  man  a  sabbath-breaker.    Remember,  the  Pharisees 
called  the  Son  of  God  a  sabbath-breaker.     They  kept 
the  law  of  the  sabbath  —  they  broke  the  law  of  love. 
Which  was  the  worst  to  break?  which  was  the  higher 
h;ir  to  keep?  Take  care  lest,  in  the  zeal  which  seems 
to  yoa  to  be  for  Christ,  ye  be  found  indulging  thm 
903^,  sad  not  JEUs, 
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Preached  November  4,  4849, 
THE  SYMPATHY  OF  CHRIST. 

Hbb.  It.  15,  16.  —  *'For  we  have  not  an  high  priest  which  eumot  t^ 
toached  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities;  but  was  in  all  poinU  tempts 
like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin.    Let  us  therefore  come  boldly  onto  ^^^ 
throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  t^ 

.  time  of  need." 

AccoRDiNQ  to  these  verses,  the  Priesthood  of  Jesu^ 
Christ  is  based  upon  the  perfection  of  His  Humanity- 
Because  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  there-' 
fore  He  can  show  mercy,  and  grant  help.  Whatever' 
destroys  the  conception  of  His  Humanity  does  in  that^ 
same  degree  overthrow  the  notion  of  His  Priesthood. 

Our  subject  is  the  Priestly  Sympathies  of  Christ 
But  we  make  three  preliminary  observations. 

The  perfection  of  Christ's  Humanity  implies  that 
He  was  possessed  of  a  human  soul  as  well  as  a  human 
body.  There  was  a  view,  held  in  early  times,  and 
condemned  by  the  Church  as  a  heresy,  according  to 
which  the  body  of  Christ  was  an  external  framework 
animated  by  Deity,  as  our  bodies  are  animated  by  our 
souls.  What  the  soul  is  to  us  Deity  was  to  Christ 
His  body  was  flesh,  blood,  bones,  —  moved,  guided, 
ruled  by  indwelling  Divinity. 

But  you  perceive  at  once  that  this  destroys  the 
notion  of  complete  humanity.  It  is  not  this  tabernacle 
of  material  elements  which  constitutes  our  humanity: 
you  cannot  take  the  pale  corpse  from  which  life  has 
fled,  and  call  that  Man.  And  if  Deity  were  to  take  up 
tAat  form  and  make  it  its  abode,  t\iaX.  ^oxA^  T\al  b^  an 
uuion  of  the  Divine  and  Human.  It  ^oxA^  ot^^  \i^  '^'^ 
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Pinion  of  Deity  with  certain  materials,  that  might  have 
passed  into  man,  or  into  an  animal,  or  a  herh.  Huma- 
nity implies  a  body  and  a  soul. 

Accordingly,  in  the  life  of  Christ  we  find  two  dis- 
tinct classes  of  feeling.  When  He  hungered  in  the 
wilderness  —  when  He  thirsted  on  the  cross  —  when 
He  was  weary  by  the  well  at  Sychar ,  —  He  experienced 
sensations  which  belong  to  the  bodily  department  of 
baman  nature.  But  when  out  of  twelve  He  selected  one 
to  be  His  bosom  friend,  when  Se  looked  round  upon 
the  crowd  in  anger,  yrhen  the  tears  streamed  down  His 
cheeks  at  Bethany,  and  when  He  recoiled  from  the 
thought  of  approaching  dissolution,  these  —  grief, 
friendship,  fear,  — were  not  the  sensations  of  th^  body, 
much  less  were  they  the  attributes  of  Godhead.  They 
^^ere  the  affections  of  an  acutely  sensitive  human  soul, 
^ve  to  all  the  tenderness,  and  hopes,  and  anguish 
^th  which  human  life  is  fiUed,  qualifying  Him  to  be 
^pted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are. 

The  second  thought  which  presents  itself  is,  that 
Ae  Bedeemer  not  only  was  but  is  man.  He  was 
topted  ia  all  points  like  us.  He  is  a  high  priest 
which  can  be  touched.  Our  conceptions  on  this  sub- 
ject, from  being  vague,  are  often  very  erroneous.  It 
is  fimcied  that  in  the  history  of  Jesus'  existence,  once, 
^or  a  limited  period  and  for  definite  purposes.  He  took 
put  in  frail  humanity;  but  that  when  that  purpose  was 
accomplished,  the  Man  for  ever  perished,  and  the 
Spirit  reascended,  to  unite  again  with  pure  unmixed 
1^7.  But  Scripture  has  taken  peculiar  pains  to  give 
^ttonnce  of  the  continuance  of  Hjs  Humanity.  It  Yias 
ttwfeZJr  recorded  His  resuirectioD.  After  that  H^ 
j^^^iAn^i^li  space  Aom  spot  to  spoil  when  He  ^aa 
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in  one  place,  He  was  not  in  another.    His  body  ir** 
sustained  bj  the  ordinary  aliments:  broiled  fish  ai^ 
honeycomb.      The  prints  of  suffering  were  on  Hii^ 
His  recognitions  were  'human  stilL     Thomas  and  Pet^ 
were  especially  reminded  of  incidents  before  His  deat^ 
and  connected  with  His  living  interests.     To  Thoni^ 
—  "Reach  hither  thy  hand,"     To  Peter  —  "Love* 
thou  me?" 

And  this  typifies  to  us  a  very  grand  and  importa^ 
truth.  It  is  this,  if  I, may  venture  to  so  express  m^ 
self  —  the  truth  of  the  Human  Heart  of  God.  V^ 
think  of  God  as  a  Sphrlt,  infinitely  removed  firom  vm- 
unlike  the  creatures  He  has  made.  But  the  truth  i^ 
man  resembles  God:  all  spirits,  all  minds  are  of  tl^ 
same  family.  The  Father  bears  a  likeness  to  the  8<^- 
whom  He  has  created.  The  mind  of  God  is  similar  t:^ 
the  mind  of  man.  Love  does  not  mean  one  thing  v^ 
man,  and  another  thing  in  God.  Holiness,  Justice 
Pity,  Tenderness  —  these  are  in  the  Eternal  the  sam 
in  kind  which  they  are  in  the  Finite  Being.  Th 
present  Manhood  of  Christ  conveys  the  deeply  in^ 
portant  truth,  that  the  Divine  Heart  is  human  in  it? 
sympathies. 

The  third  observation  upon  these  verses  is,  tha« 
there  is  a  connection  between  what  Jesus  was  anc 
what  Jesus  is.  Ho  can  be  touched  now,  because  lELm 
was  tempted  then.  The  incidents  and  the  feelings  oz 
that  part  of  the  existence  which  is  gone  have  nof 
passed  away  without  results  which  are  deeply  entwined 
with  His  present  being.  His  past  experience  has  lefl 
certain  effects  durable  in  His  nature  as  it  is  now.  If 
lias  endued  Him  with  certain  q\ia\\^cAX^ow&  «xyi  ^^Ttain 
susceptibilitieB  J   which  He  would  not  \i».'^^V%i^>«vs^.Ss: 
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that  flxperience.  Just  as  the  results  remained  upon  His 
body,  the  prints  of  the  nails  in  His  palms,  and  the 
Bpcir-gash  in  His  side,  so  do  the  results  remain  upon 
His  ioul,  enduing  Him  with  a  certain  susceptibility, 
for  He  ean  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infir- 
mities: with  certain  qualifications,  for  He  is  able  to 
sliow  mercy )  and  to  impart  grace  to  help  in  time  of 
aeed. 

To  torn  now  to   the   subject  itself.     It  has  two 
branehes. 

L  The  Redeemer's  preparation  for  his  priesthood. 
H.  The  Bedeemer's  priestly  qualifications. 

L  HiB  preparation. 

The  preparation  consisted  in  being  tempted.  But 
h^ie  a  dH&cnlty  arises.  Temptation,  as  applied  to  a 
Being  perfectly  free  from  tendencies  to  evil,  is  not  easy 
to  understand.  See  what  the  difficulty  is.  Tempta- 
&m  has  two  senses:  It  means  test  or  probation:  it 
means  also  trial,  involving  the  idea  of  pain  or  danger.  - 
A  common  acid  applied  to  gold,  tests  it:  but  there  is 
^  risk  or  danger  to  the  most  delicate  golden  ornament 
There  is  one  acid,  and  only  one,  which  tries  it,  as  well 
as  tests  it  The  same  acid  applied  to  a  shell  endangers 
the  delicacy  of  its  surface.  A  weight  hung  from  a  bar 
of  iron  oi^y  tests  its  strength;  the  same,  depending 
£om  a  human  arm,  is  a  trial,  involving  it  may  be  the 
risk  of  pain  or  fiiustureL  Now,  trial  placed  before  a 
SBlesfl  being  is  intelligible  enough  in  the  sense  of  pro- 
bation: it  is  a  test  of  exceUence:  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
M»  Aatr  it  ean  be  tempUtion  in  the  sense  of  pam,  it 
tbAn  be  no  inelioMtion  to  do  wrong 
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However,    Scripture    plainly   asserts    this    as  H^:^ 
cliaracter  of  Christ's  temptation.  Not  merely  test,  but  tri^^-^ 

First,  70a  have  passages  declaring  ilie  immacolal?^-^ 
nature  of  His  mind;  as  here,  ^^ without  sin."    Agaii^^ 
He  was  "holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate  from 
ners.''     And  again,  "The  prince  of  this  world  cometh 
and   hath  nothing  in  Me."     The  spirit  of  evil  found" 
nothing  which  it  could  claim  as  its  own  in  Christ 
was  the  meeting  of  two  elements  which  will  not  amal — 
gamate.     Oil  and  water  could  as  easily  blend,  as  the^^ 
mind  of  Christ  with   evil     Temptation  glanced  from   - 
His  heart  as  the  steel  point  does  from  t^e  surface  of^ 
the  diamond.     It  was  not  that  evil  propensities   were 
kept  under  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  in  Him:  —  He 
had  no  evil  propensities  at  alL     Obedience  was  natural 
to  Him. 

But  then  we  find  another  class  of  passages,  such  as 
this:  "He  suffered^  being  tempted."  There  was  not 
merely  test  in  the  temptation,  but  there  was  also  pain- 
frilness  in  the  victory.  How  could  this  be  without  any 
tendency  to  evil? 

To  answer  this,  let  us  analyse  sin.  In  every  act 
of  sin  there  are  two  distinct  steps:  There  is  the  rising 
of  a  desire  which  is  natural,  and,  being  natural,  is  not 
wrong:  —  there  is  the  indulgence  of  that  desire  in 
forbidden  circumstances;  and  that  is  sin.  Let  injury, 
for  example,  be  inflicted,  and  resentment  will  arise.  It 
must  arise  spontaneously.  It  is  as  impossible  for  in- 
justice to  be  done,  and  resentment  not  to  follow,  as 
it  is  for  the  flesh  not  to  quiver  on  the  application 
of  intense  torture.  Kesentment  is  but  the  sense  of  in- 
Justice,  made  more  vivid  by  its  bdxi^  V^tou^bl  liome  to 
ourselves:  —  resentment  is  beyond  o\ix  toTiVxc:\^  %^  ^«c. 
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Tben  if  no  sin  in  this:  but  let  resentment  rest  there; 
let  it  pass  into,  not  justice,  but  revenge  —  let  it  smoulder 
in  vnulietiye  feeling  till  it  becomes  retaliation,  and  then 
a  natural  feeling  has  grown  into  a  transgression.  You 
baTe  the  distinction  between  these  two  things  clearly 
marked  in  Scripture.  "Be  ye  angry"  —  here  is  the 
allowance  for  the  human,  "and  sin  not"  —  here  is  the 
point  where  resentment  passes  into  retaliation. 

Take,  again,  the  natural  sensation  of  hunger.  Let 
a  man  have  been  without  food:  let  the  gratification 
pTesent  itself,  and  the  natural  desire  will  arise  in- 
vohmtarily.  It  will  arise  just  as  certainly  in  a  for- 
bidden as  in  a  permitted  circumstance.  It  will  arise 
'Whether  what  he  looks  on  be  the  bread  of  another  or 
bis  own.  And  it  is  not  here,  in  the  sensation  of  hun- 
ger, that  the  guilt  lies.  But  it  lies  in  the  wilful  grati- 
fication of  it  after  it  is  known  to  be  forbidden. 

This  was  literally  one  of  the  cases  in  which  Christ 
"Was  tried.     The  wish  for  food  was  in  His  nature  in 

ithe  wilderness.  The  very  mode  of  gratifying  it  was 
presented  to  His  imagination:  by  using  Divine  power 
in  an  unlawful  way.  And  had  He  so  been  constituted 
tliat  the  lower  wish  was  superior  to  the  higher  will, 
tkere  would  have  been  an  act  of  sin;  had  the  two 
ben  nearly  balanced,  so  that  the  conflict  hung  in 
doubt,  there  would  have  been  a  tendency  to  sin:  what 
we  caU  a  sinful  nature.  But  it  was  in  the  entire  and 
perfect  subjugation  of  desire  to  the  will  of  Eight  that 
a  ainless  nature  was  exhibited. 

Here,  then,  is  the  nature  of  sin.     Sin  is  not  the 
ponession  of  desires;   but  the  having  them  in  uncou- 
InSM  Moeendsncjr  over  the  bigber  nature.     Sinfn\iiea% 
r  ^  /!«./  eon^  in  having  strong  desires  or  passioiiB-. 
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in  the  strongest  and  highest  natures,  all,  including  the 
desires,  is  strong.  Sin  is  not  a  real  thing.  It  is  rather 
the  absence  of  a  something,  the  will  to  do  right.  It  is 
not  a  disease  or  taint,  an  actual  substance  projected 
into  the  constitution.  It  is  the  absence  of  the  spirit 
which  orders  and  harmonizes  the  whole;  so  that  what 
we  mean  when  we  say  the  natural  man  must  sin  ineTi- 
tably  is  this,  that  he  has  strong  natural  appetites,  and 
that  he  has  no  bias  from  above  to  counteract  those 
appetites:  exactly  as  if  a  ship  were  deserted  by  her 
crew,  and  left  on  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic  with  every 
sail  set  and  the  wind  blowing.  No  one  forces  her  to 
destruction  —  yet  on  the  rocks  she  will  surely  go,  just 
because  there  is  no  pilot  at  the  helm.  Such  is  the 
state  of  ordinary  men.  Temptation  leads  to  fall  The 
gusts  of  instincts,  which,  rightly  guided,  would  have 
carried  safely  into  port,  dash  them  on  the  rocks.  No 
one  forces  them  to  sin ;  but  the  spirit  pilot  has  left  the 
helm.  —  Fallen  Nature. 

Sin,  therefore,  is  not  in  the  appetites,  but  in  the 
absence  of  a  controlling  Will. 

Now',  contrast  this  state  with  the  state  of  Christ 
There  were  in  Him  all  the  natural  appetites  of  mind 
and  body.  Relaxation  and  friendship  were  dear  to 
Him  —  so  were  sunlight  and  life.  Hunger  —  pain 
—  death  —  He  could  feel  all,  and  shrunk  from  them. 
Conceive  then  a  case  in  which  the  gratification  of  any 
one  of  these  inclinations  was  inconsistent  with  His 
Father's  will.  At  one  moment  it  was  unlawftil  to  eat, 
though  hungry:  and  without  one  tendency  to  disobey, 
did  fasting  cease  to  be  severe?  It  was  demanded  that 
He  should  endure  anguish*,  and  -wiWm^Vy  «a  Ha  sub- 
dued  Himself f   did  pain  cease  to  \>^  ^«au^     ^oxJX.^  ^^ 
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spixit  of  obedience  reverse  every  feeling  in  human  na- 
ture? When  the  brave  man  gives  his  shattered  arm  to 
the  nirgeon*s  knife:  will  may  prevent  even  the  quiver 
of  an  eyelid;  but  no  will  and  no  courage  can  reverse 
his  sensations,  or  prevent  the  operation  from  inflicting 
pain.  When  the  heart  is  raw,  and  smarting  &om  recent 
bereavement,  let  there  be  the  deepest  and  most  reveren- 
tial submission  to  the  Highest  Will,  is  it  possible  not 
to  wince?  Can  any  cant  demand  for  submission,  ex- 
tort the  profession  that  pain  is  pleasure? 

It  seems  to  have  been  in  this  way  that  the  tempta- 
tion of  Ohrist  caused  suffering.  He  suffered  firom  the 
force  of  desire.  Though  there  was  no  hesitation  whe- 
ther to  obey  or  not,  no  strife  in  the  will,  in  the  act  of 
mastery  there  was  pain.  There  was  self-denial:  — 
there  was  obedience  at  the  expense  of  tortured  natural 
feeling.  He  shrunk  from  St.  Peter's  suggestion  of  es- 
cape from  ignominy  as  from  a  thing  which  did  not 
shake  His  determination,  but  made  Him  feel,  in  the 
idea  of  bright  life,  vividly  the  cost  of  His  resolve. 
*'  Get  thee  behind  me,  Tempter,  for  thou  art  an  offence.'' 
In  the  garden,  unswervingly:  "Not  as  I  will,  but  as 
tikon  wilt"  No  reluctance  in  the  will.  But  was  there 
no  struggling?  No  shudder  in  the  inward  sensations? 
No  remembrance  that  the  Cross  was  sharp?  No  re- 
eolleetion  of  the  family  at  Bethany,  and  the  pleasant 
walk,  and  the  dear  companionship  which  he  was  about 
to  leave?  *'My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful  to  die." — 
So  that  in  every  one  of  these  cases  —  not  by  the 
lelnctancy  of  a  sinful  sensation,  but  by  the  quivering 
and  the  angnish  of  natural  feeling  when  it  is  trampV^ 
MOD  %r  ^>?r  ^^  —  Jesus  sufered^  being  tempted. 
A  wms  -tempted  like  aa  we  arc"     Eememter  t^iiB. 
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For  the  way  ia  which  some  apeak  of  tlie  sinkfisnBs 
of  Jesus,  reduces  all  His  suffer mg  to  physical  p^i 
destroys  the  reality  of  temptation,  reduces  that  glorious 
heart  to  a  pretence,  and  converts  the  whole  of  B^ 
history  into  a  mere  fictitious  drama,  in  which  scenes  ^ 
trial  were  represented,  not  felt 

Bemember  that,  "in  all  points,"  the  Bedeeme^* 
soul  was  tempted. 

II.  The  second  point  we  take  is  the  Bedeem»^'* 
Priesthood. 

Priesthood  is  that  office  by  which  He  is  the  medim.* 
of  union  between  man  and  God.  The  capacity  for  itm^ 
has  been  indelibly  engraven  on  His  nature  by  SI^^ 
experience  here.  All  this  capacity  is  based  on  If^  ^ 
sympathy:  —  He  can  be  "touched  with  the  feeling  ^ 
our  infirmities." 

Till  we  have  reflected  on  it,  we  are  scarcely  awa:J^ 
how  much  the  sum  of  human  happiness  in  the  wor!^^ 
is  indebted  to  this  one  feeling  —  sympathy.  We  gr^* 
cheerfulness  and  vigour,  we  scarcely  know  how  ^^ 
when,  from  mere  association  with  our  fellow-men;  ta^^ 
from  the  looks  reflected  on  us  of  gladness  and  emplo^^ 
ment,  we  catch  inspiration  and  power  to  go  on,  fro^^ 
human  presence  and  from  cheerful  looks.  The  wor^== 
man  works  with  added  energy  from  having  others  b^^ 
The  full  family  circle  has  a  strength  and  a  life  pec^^ 
liarly  its  own.  The  substantial  good  and  the  effectu^^ 
relief  which  men  extend  to  one  another  is  trifling.  I!^ 
is  not  by  these,  but  by  something  far  less  costly,  th^^ 
the  work  is  done.  God  has  ensured  it  by  a  much  morr^ 
simple  machinery.  He  has  gweiv  to  tli^  ^oakest  an_ 
the  poorest,  power  to  contribute  \w^^^  Vi  ^^  twssaas^ 
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stock  of  gladness.  The  child's  smile  and  laugh  are 
mighty  powers  in  this  world.  When  bereavement  has 
left  yon  desolate,  what  substantial  benefit  is  there 
which  makes  condolence  acceptable?  It  cannot  replace 
the  loved  ones  you  have  lost  It  can  bestow  upon  you 
nothing  permanent  But  a  warm  hand  has  touched 
yours,  and  its  thrill  told  you  that  there  was  a  living 
response  there  to  your  emotion.  One  look  —  one  human 
sigh,  has  done  more  for  you  than  the  costliest  present 
could  convey. 

And  it  is  for  want  of  remarking  this,  that  the  effect 
of  public  charity  falls  often  so  far  short  of  the  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  give.     The  springs  of  men's  genero- 
nty  are  dried  up  by  hearing  of  the  repining,  and  the 
envy  and  the  discontent  which   have  been   sown  by 
the  general  collection  and  the  provision  establishment 
'  among  cottages  where  all  was  harmony  before.     The 
&nine  and  the  pestilence  are  met  by  abundant  libera- 
litj;  and  the  apparent  return  for  this  is  riot  and  sedition, 
^t  the  secret  lies  all  in  this.     It  is  not  in  channels 
VQch  as  these  that  the  heart's  gratitude  can  flow.  Love 
^  not  bought  by  money,  but  by  love.    There  has  been 
^  the  machinery  of  a  public  distribution:  but  there 
^u  been  no  exhibition  of  individual,  personal  interest 
^he  jich  man  who  goes  to  his  poor  brother's  cottage, 
^fld  without  affectation  of  humility,  naturally,  and  with 
^lie  respect  which  man  owes  to  man,   enters  into  his 
^irenmstances,  inquiring  about  his  distresses,  and  hears 
^If  homely  tale,  has  done  more  to  establish  an  inter- 
^lumge  of  kindly  feeling  than  ho  could  have  secured 
^y  the  costliest  present,  by  itself.    Public  donations 
lft«Te  £bair  valae  and  their  uses.     Poor-laws  keep  b\x- 
'        beiBgs  £vm  starvaUon:  bat  in  the  point  of  eVicit- 
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ing  gratitude,  all  these  fail.  Man  has  not  been  brongli^ 
into  contact  close  enough  with  man  for  this.  Thef  do 
not  work  by  sympathy. 

Again,  when  the  electric  touch  of  sympathetic  fad- 
ing has  gone  among  a  mass  of  men,  it  communicaio> 
itself,  and  is  reflected  back  from  every  individual  ^ 
the  crowd,  with  a  force  exactly  proportioned  to  thfl* 
numbers.   The  speech  or  sermon  read  before  the  limited 
circle  of  a  family,  and  the  same  discourse  uttered  befoi® 
closely  crowded  hundreds,    are   two  different  things 
There   is  strange  power   even  in   the  mere  preseu^ 
of  a  common   crowd,    exciting  almost   uncontrollable 
emotion. 

It  is  on  record  that  the  hard  heart  of  an  ori«t*^ 
conqueror  was  unmanned  by  the  sight  of  a  dense  m^^ 
of  living  millions  engaged  in  one  enterprise.     He  ^^ 
counted  for  it  by  saying,  that  it  suggested  to  him  ^    j. 
witliin  a  single  century  not  one  of  those  millions  wot«J^ 
be  alive.     But  the  hard-hearted  bosom  of  the  tyr»-^ 
mistook   its    own    emotions:    his  tears   came  from  "0^^ 
such  far-fetched  inference  of  reflection:  they  rose  sp<]^^^ 
taneously,  as  they  will  rise  in  a  dense  crowd,  y^^^ 
cannot  tell  why.    It  is  the  thrilling  thought  of  number  -^ 
engaged  in  the  same  object.     It  is  the  idea  of  our  oy^^ 
feelings  reciprocated  back  to  us,    and  reflected  fro     -^ 
many  hearts.     It  is  the  mighty  presence  of  Life. 

And,  again,  it  seems  partly  to  avail  itself  of  th 
tendency  within  us,  that  such  stress  is  laid  on  the  i^^ 
junction  of  united  prayer.  Private  devotion  is  essenti^^ 
to  the  spiritual  life  —  without  it  there  is  no  Hfe.  Bc:^ 
it  cannot  replace  united  prayer:  for  the  two  thin^^ 
have  different  aims.  Solitary  prayer  is  feeble  in  con^^ 
p&rison  wi\h  that  whicli  riBes  beiox^  \\x^  V)!xtw»  ^rJmw^ 
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by  the  hearts  of  hundreds,  and  strengthened  by  the 
feeling  that  other  aspirations  are  mingling  with  our  own. 
And  whether  it  be  the  chanted  litany,  or  the  more 
simply  read  service,  or  the  anthem  producing  one 
emotion  at  the  same  moment  in  many  bosoms,  the 
value  and  the  power  of  public  prayer  seem  chiefly  to 
depend  on  this  mysterious  affection  of  our  nature  — 
sympathy. 

And   now,    having   endeavoured  to  illustrate  this 

power  of  sympathy,  it  is  for  us  to  remember  that  of  this 

in  its  fulness  He  is  susceptible.    There  is  a  vague  way 

of  speaking  of  the  Atonement  which  does  not  realize 

the  tender,   affectionate,  personal  love  by  which  that 

daily,  hourly  reconciliation  is  effected.     The  sympathy 

of  Christ  was  not  merely  love  of  men  in  masses:    He 

lo?ed  the  masses,  but  he  loved  them  because  made  up 

of  individuals.  He  "had  compassion  on  the  multitude;'* 

bot  He  had  also  discriminating,  special  tenderness  for 

evring  Peter   and    erring  Thomas.      He   felt   for    the 

despised   lonely  Zaccheus   in  his  sycamore -tree.     He 

^mpassionated   the    discomfort  of  His  disciples.     Ho 

<&ixed  His  tears  with  the  stifled  sobs  by  the  grave  of 

X«iaras.     He  called  the  abashed  children  to  His  side. 

Amongst  the   numbers,    as  He   walked,   He  detected 

Qie  individual  touch  of  faith.     "Master,  the  multitude 

tluxHag  thee,  and  sayest  thou,    Wfio  touched  me?"  — 

**  Somebody  hath  touched  me." 

Observe,  how  He  is  touched  by  our  infirmities  — 
'^Vith  a  separate,  special,  discriminating  love.  There  b 
^ot  a  single  throb,  in  a  single  human  bosom,  that  does 
^€C  thrill  at  once  with  more  than  electric  speed  up  to 
^6  mighty  heart  of  God,  You  have  not  shed  a  tcai  or 
m^ei/ssig-A,  tiat  did  Dot  come  back  to  you  exaUeiA. 

SirmaMs.  A  ^ 

O 


1.    we  may  Doioiy  expeet  m 

has  learned  to  sympathise.  He  le 
being  tempted:  but  it  is  by  being  i 
5m,  that  He  is  specially  able  to  sh« 

There  are  two  who  are  unlit  fo 
He  who  has  never  been  tried ;  and  1 
tempted,  has  fallen  under  tempt* 
untenipied,  and  upright,  are  often  8 
are  for  ganguiaary  punishment;  the 
offenders  from  the  bosom  of  society 
contrary  f  who  hare  fallen  much,  ai 
a  leniency  which  often  talks  thus: 
—  a  young  man  must  sow  his  wild 

So  young  ardent  Saul,  untried  I 
the  CbriiJtiaus  with  severity;  tmd  i 
^the  contrary,  haTing  fallen  himself 
i """^-lent     Davi< 
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le  incidents  of  the  Redeemer's  life.  There  stood 
Ub  presence  a  tempted  woman,  covered  with  the 
cision  of  recent  conviction.  And  there  stood  beside 
the  sanctimonious  religionists  of  that  day,  waiting 

hell-hounds  to  be  let  loose  upon  their  prey.  Calm 
is  came  from  the  lips  of  Him  **who  spake  as  man 
iT  spake,'*  and  whose  heart  felt  as  man  never  felt 
3  that  is  without  sin  among  you  let  him  first  cast  a 
e.''  A  memorable  lesson  of  eternal  truth.  Sinners 
not  fit  to  judge  of  sin:  —  their  justice  is  revenge 
their  mercy  is  feebleness.  He  alone  can  judge  of 
—  he  alone  can  attemper  the  sense  of  what  is  due 
the  offended  Law  with  the  remembrance  of  that 
eh  is  due  to  human  frailty  —  he  alone  is  fit  for 
wing  manly  mercy,  who  has,  like  his  Master,  felt 
power  of  temptation  in  its  might,  and  come  sca^ess 
)ugh  the  trial. 

"In  all  points  tempted  —  yet  without  sin;^^  there- 
J,  to  Him  you  may  "boldly  go  to  find  mercy." 
2.  The  oUier  priestly  power  is  the  grace  of  showing 
Ip  in  time  of  need." 

We  must  not  make  too  much  of  sympathy,  as  mere 
ing.  We  do  in  things  spiritual  as  we  do  with 
house  plants.  The  feeble  exotic,  beautiful  to  look 
but  useless,  has  costly  sums  spent  on  it  The  hardy 
,  a  nation's  strength,  is  permitted  to  grow,  scarcely 
erved,  in  the  fence  and  copses.     We  prize  feeling 

praise  its  possessor.  But  feeling  is  only  a  sickly 
tic  in  itself  —  a  passive  quality,  having  in  it  nothing 
-al,  no  temptation  and  no  victory.  A  man  is  no 
*e  a  good  man  for  having  feeling,  than  he  is  fox 
w^  a  deb'cate  ear  for  music,  or  a  far-seeing  opdc 
9,    ^^^^^^/m/Mi  A/Mf  feeling —  fee  coTddbe 

8* 
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'*  touched.''  ~>  The  tear  would  start  firom  His  ejm  ai 
the  sight  of  human  sorrow.  But  that  BTmpathj  vif 
no  exotic  in  His  soul,  beautiful  to  look  at,  too  deUeato 
for  use.  Feeling  with  Him  led  to  thia,  **He  treat 
about  doing  good."  Sympathy  with  Him  was  thiii 
"  Grace  to  help  in  time  of  need." 

And  this  is  the  blessing  of  the  thought  of  Diviv^ 
sympathy.     By  the  sympathy  of  man,  after  all»  tli^ 
wound  is  not  healed:  it  is  only  stanched  for  a  time.    ^ 
can  make  the  tear  flow  less  bitterly:  it  cannot  dry  it  i^ 
So  far  as  permanent  good  goes,  who  has  not  fdt  ^^ 
deep  truth  which  Job  taught  his  friends  —  "MiseraiS'*^ 
comforters  are  ye  all?'* 

The  sympathy  of  the  Divine  Human!  He  km^"^* 
what  strength  is  needed.  He  gives  grace  to  help;  a*^^ 
when  the  world,  with  its  thousand  forms  of  temptatic:^^ 
seems  to  whisper  to  us  as  to  Esau,  Sell  me  thy  bir^^ 
right,  the  other  voice  speaks,  Shall  I  barter  blessedn^^^ 
for  happiness?  the  inward  peace  for  the  outward  thxi^^^« 
the  benediction  of  my  Father  for  a  mess  of  pottag^^^.' 
There  arc  moments  when  we  seem  to  tread  above  0^^^ 
earth,  superior  to  its  allurements,  able  to  do  without^^^ 
kindness,  firmly  bracing  ourselves  to  do  our  work  as 
did  His.  Those  moments  are  not  the  sunshine  of  lil 
They  did  not  come  when  the  world  would  have 
that  all  round  you  was  glad:  but  it  was  when  outwi 
trials  had  shaken  the  soul  to  its  very  centre,  then  dMc. 
came  from  Him  .  .  .  "Grace  to  help  in  time  of  ne< 

From  this  subject,  I  draw,  in  concluding,  two 
ferences. 

1.  He  who  would  sympathise  must  be  content  to  * 

tried  and  tempted.     There  ia  a  Ixatd  wid  bQiateto-;^__i; 
rudeness  in  our  hearts  by  nature,  ^\n!5^  t^^\x^^  \a 
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iftened  down.  We  pass  by  suffering  gaily,  carelessly, 
:>t  in  creelty,  but  imfSeelingly,  just  because  we  do  not 
now  wiiat  suffering  is.  We  wound  men  by  omr  looks 
nd  our  abrupt  expressions  without  intending  it,  because 
^  liare  not  been  taught  the  delicacy,  and  the  tact,  and 
16  gentleness  which  can  only  be  learnt  by  the  wounding 
f  our  own  sensibilities.  There  is  a  haughty  feeling 
1  uprightness  which  has  never  been  on  the  verge  of 
ill,  that  requires  humbling.  There  is  an  inability  to 
ater  into  difficulties  of  thought,  which  marks  the  mind 
>  which  all  things  have  been  presented  superficially, 
nd  which  has  never  experienced  the  horror  of  feeling 
he  ice  of  doubt  crashing  beneath  the  feet 

Therefore,  if  you  aspire  to  be  a  son  of  consolation 

—  if  you  would  partake  of  the  priestly  gift  of  sympathy 

—  if  you'would  pour  something  beyond  common-place 
consolation  into  a  tempted  heart  —  if  you  would  pass 
kon^  the  intercourse  of  daily  life,  with  the  delicate 
tact  which  never  inflicts  pain  —  if  to  that  most  acute 
:>f  human  ailments,  mental  doubt,  you  are  ever  to  give 
effectual  succour,  you  must  be  content  to  pay  the  price 
df  the  costly  education.  Like  Him,  you  must  suffer — 
toeing  tempted. 

But  remember,  it  is  being  tempted  in  all  points,  yet 
^thout  sin,  that  makes  sympathy  real,  manly,  perfect, 
^tistead  of  a  mere  sentimental  tenderness.  Sin  will 
^«ach  you  to  feel  for  trials.  It  will  not  enable  you  to 
^dge  them ;  to  be  merciful  to  them  —  nor  to  help  them 
^  time  of  need  with  any  certainty. 

Lastly,  it  is  this  same  human  sympathy  which  c[ua- 
ifies  Christ  for  judgment  It  is  written  that  the  Eal\iCt 
^Hf  comnutted  aU  judgment  to  Him,  because  He  is  l\ift 
fe^  oJ^Jfkn,    The  sympathy  of  Cbnat  extends  to  ^kie 
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firailties  of  hmnan  nature;  not  to  its  hardened  giuk: 
He  is  "touched  with  the  feeling  of  our   infimaHes*^ 
There  is  nothing  in  His  bosom  which  can  harmoni*^ 
with  malice  —  He  cannot  feel  for  envy  —  He  has  ^^ 
fellow-feeling  for  cruelty:  oppression:  hypocrisy;  bitttf 
censorious  judgments.  Bemember,  He  could  look  roa^^ 
about  Him  wiUi  anger.     The  sympathy  of  Christ  iB  ^ 
comforting  subject     It  is,  besides,  a  tremendous  ^^' 
ject;  for  on  sympathy  the  awards  of  heaven  and  Im^ 
are  built.     "Except  a  man  be  bom  again"  —  not    ^ 
shall  not,  but  —  "he  cannot  enter  into  heaven."  Th^*tt 
is  nothing  in  him  which  has  affinity  to  an3rthing  in  ^^ 
Judge's  bosom.     A  sympathy  for  that  which  is  pi^-'® 
implies  a  repulsion  of  that  which  is  impure.    Hatred      ^^ 
evil  is  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  love  for  ga^^ 
To  love  good  intensely,  is  to  hate  evil  intensely.         ** 
was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  laws  of  sympathy  tfc»-^ 
He  blighted  Pharisaism  in   such   ungentle   words       ^* 
these:  "Ye  serpents,  ye  generation  of  vipers!  how  ^^^ 
ye  escape  the  damnation  of  hell?"     Win  the  mind       ^^ 
Christ  now  —  or  else  His  sympathy  for  human  natc^J* 
will  not  save  you  &om,  but  only  ensure,  the  recoil       ^^ 
abhorrence  at  the  last  —  "Depart  from  me!     I  ne^^®' 
knew  you." 
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Preached  November  44,  4849, 
THE  FHABI8EES  AND  SADDUCEES  AT  JOHN'S  BAPTISM. 

[▲TT.  ill.  7.  —  "But  when  he  taw  many  of  the  Pharisees  and  Saddacees 
come  to  hie  baptism,  be  said  onto  tbem,  O  generation  of  vipers,  who 
bath  warned  yon  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come?" 

It  seems  that  the  Baptist^s  ministry  had  been 
ittended  with  ahnost  incredible  success,  as  if  the  popu- 
ation  of  the  country  had  been  roused  in  mass  by  the 
idings  of  his  doctrine.  ''Then  went  out  to  him  Jem- 
lalem,  and  all  Judea,  and  all  the  region  round  about 
Jordan,  and  were  baptized  by  him  in  Jordan,  confessing 
their  sins.*' 

The  success  of  his  ministry  was  tested  by  the 
numbers  that  he  baptized.  Not  so  a  modem  ministry. 
Ministerial  success  is  not  shown  now  by  the  numbers 
who  listen.  Not  impression,  but  altered  character, 
marks  success.  Not  by  startling,. nor  by  electrifying, 
coiig;regations,  but  by  turning  men  from  darkness  unto 
Kght,  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  is  the  work 
done.  With  John,  however,  it  was  different  He  was 
^u  earth  to  do  a  special  work  —  the  work  of  the  axe, 
^ot  the  trowel;  to  throw  down,  not  to  build;  to  startle, 
^€t  to  instmct;  and  therefore  his  baptism  was  simply 
symbolized  by  water,  the  washing  away  of  the  past: 
'•'licreas  that  of  Christ  was  symbolized  by  fire,  the 
-oaching  of  the  life  and  heart  with  the  living  flame  of 
^  heavenlier  life.  Whoever,  therefore,  came  to  John 
Or  baptism^  possesaed  conviction  of  the  tmth  of  thiat 
^MA  John  tangbt,  and  thereby  so  far  tested  the  fidcWW 
^saccesB  of  his  mmiBtry.  ^ 
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Bering-,  then,  in  mmd^  that  coming  to  Johti^g 
baptism  was  the  seal  of  his  BncceBS,  and  tbat  his  baptiem 
coutaiiaed,  in  eymbolical  farm,  the  whole  snbstanec  of 
his  teaching,  these  are  the  two  topics  of  the  text:  — 

L  The  meaning  wrapped  np  in  John's  messag©. 
II.  The  Baptist'^  astonishment  at  his  own  snceess. 

I.  The  moaning  of  John*g  message.  His  baptisiiii 
implied  to  those  who  came  to  pnt  themselves  under  it»^ 
protection  that  they  were  in  danger,  for  it  was  conn<M;ted 

with  tlie  wiiiiiiiig,  *^FlcG  from  the  %\Tath  to  come!'^ 

Future  retribution  has  become  to  us  a  kind  of 
figment  Hell  is  in  the  world  of  shadows.  The  tone 
in  which  educated  men  speak  of  it  still,  is  often  only 
that  good-humoured  condescension  which  makes  allow- 
ance for  childish  superstition. 

Part  of  this  incredulity  arises  from  the  confessedly 
symbolical  intimations  of  Scripture  on  the  subject  We 
read  of  the  fire  and, the  worm:  of  spirits  being  salted 
with  fire:  of  a  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone.  All  this 
tells  solely  of  physical  sufi*ering.  And  accordingly,  for 
centuries,  this  was  the  predominant  conception  of 
Christendom  on  the  subject  Scarcely  any  other  element 
was  admitted.  Whoever  has  seen  those  paintings  on 
which  the  master-spirits  have  thrown  down  the  con- 
ceptions of  their  age,  will  remember  that  hideous 
demons,  distorted  countenances,  and  waves  of  flame 
represent  the  whole  idea.  And  in  that  immortal  work 
in  which  he  who  sang  of  hell,  purgatoiy,  and  heaven, 
has  embodied  the  belief  of  his  day,  still  the  same  fact 
prevails.  You  read  of  the  victims  of  unchaste  life 
hurried  on  the  dark  wlurlwiai.  ioi  ^x^t\  oC  the  heretics 
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in  their  coffins  of  intense  fire;  and  of  the  gniUy  spirits 
who  are  plonged  deep  down  in  "thick-ribbed  ice."  But 
in  those  harrowing  pictores  which  his  genius  has  painted 
with  such  vividness,  there  is  not  one  idea  of  mental 
suffering  embodied.  It  is  all  bodily,  awful,  intolerable 
tortore.  Now  all  this  we  believe  no  longer.  The 
circles  of  hell  and  the  mountain  of  purgatory  are  as 
fabulous  to  ns  as  the  Tartarus  of  the  headiens.  Singu- 
lar, that  in  an  age  in  which  the  chief  aim  of  science 
appears  to  be  to  get  rid  of  physical  pain  and  discom* 
fort,  as  if  these  were  the  worst  evils  conceivable,  the 
idea  of  a  bodily  hell  should  be  just  the  one  at  which 
we  have  learnt  to  smile.  But  with  the  form,  we  liave 
also  dispossessed  ourselves  of  belief  in  the  reality  of 
retribution  at  alL 

Now  Scripture  language  is  symbolical.  There  is 
no  salt,  no  worm,  no  fire  to  torture.  I  say  not  that  a 
diseased  soul  may  not  form  for  itself  a  tenement  here* 
after,  as  here,  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  the  avenue  of 
suffering;  but  unquestionably  we  cannot  build  upon 
these  expressions  a  material  hell. 

Hell  is  the  infinite  terror  of  the  soul,  whatever  that 
may  be.  To  one  man  it  is  pain.  Bid  him  of  that,  he 
can  bear  all  degradation.  To  another  it  is  public 
shame.  Save  him  £rom  that,  and  he  will  creep  and 
crawl  before  you  to  submit  to  any  reptile  meanness. 
"Honour  me  now,  I  pray  thee,  before  the  people,"  till 
Samuel  turns  from  the  abject  thing  in  scorn.  To  others, 
the  infinite  terror  is  that^  compared  with  which,  all 
these  would  be  a  bed  of  roses.  It  is  the  hell  of  hav- 
ing done  wrong  —  the  hell  of  having  had  a  spirit  from 
God,  pure,  with  high  aspirations,  and  to  be  conscious 
of  having  dnJJed  its  delicacjr,  and  degraded  its  desii^B 
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—  the  hell  of  haying  quenched  a  light  brighter  ii^ 
the  sun's  —  of  having  done  to  another  an  injury  v^ 
through  time  and  through  eternity  never  can  be  i^. 
done  —  infinite,  maddening  remorse  —  the  hell      ^ 
knowing  that  every  chance  of  excellence,  and  ev^^ 
opportunity  of  good,  has  been  lost  for  ever.     This 
the  infinite  terror:  —  this  is  wrath  to  come. 

You  doubt  that?  Have  you  ever  marked  that  ^^^^^ 
king  fact,  the  connection  of  the  successive  stages  of  t-— -"^ 
soul?  How  sin  can  change  the  countenance,  nnd^^^ 
mine  the  health,  produce  restlessness?  Think  you  t^K- 
grave  will  end  all  that?  That  by  some  magic  chang"^^ 
the  moral  being  shall  be  buried  there,  and  the  bo^^ 
rise  again  so  changed  in  every  feeling  that  the  vei-^^' 
identity  of  being  would  be  lost,  and  it  would  amout^^-^ 
to  the  creation  of  a  new  soul?  Say  you  that  God  k- 
love?  Oh!  but  look  round  this  world.  The  aspect  C^ 
things  is  stem;  very  stem.  If  they  be  ruled  by  lov^^* 
it  is  a  love  which  does  not  shrink  from  human  agon^^^ 
There  is  a  law  of  boundless  rigour  too.  Sin,  and  yo*'^ 
will  8ufi*er  —  that  law  is  not  reversed.  The  young^^ 
and  the  gentle,  and  the  tender,  are  inexorably  subjectec^  ^ 
to  it  We  would  shield  them  if  we  could:  but  there  it  -^ 
that  which  says  they  shall  not  be  shielded.  They  shaL-^ 
weep,  and  fade,  and  taste  of  mortal  anguish,  even  asW"^ 
others.  Carry  that  out  into  the  next  world,  and  joi^^ 
have  "wrath  to  come." 

John's  baptism,  besides,  implied  the  importance  o9^ 
confession.     "They  were  baptized  .  .  .  confessing  their:^ 
sins."     On  the  eve  of  a  promised  new  life,  they  wcio^ 
required  to  acknowledge  the  iniquity  of  past  life.     In, 
tife  cure  of  our  spiritual  maladies  \\ie.T^  \^  ^  Niwi^wa^ 
efBcAcjr,  to  use  a  homely  pbiase,  m  m?^TL^  ^'-'-vS^wa^ 
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breast"   There  is  something  strengthening,  something 
soothiiig,  and  at  the  same  time  something  humbling,  in 
^knowledging  that  we  have  done  wrong.     There  is  a 
pjide  in  us  which  cannot  bear  pity.    There  is  a  diseased 
seiiffltiyeness  which  shrinks  from  the  smart  of  acknow- 
ledgment; and  yet  that  smart  must  be  borne  before  we 
can  be  truly  soothed.     When  was  it  that  the  younger 
^on  in  the  parable  received  the  ring,  and  the  robe,  and 
Ae  banquet,  which  represent  the  rapture  of  the  sense 
of  being  forgiven?    When  be  had  fortitude  enough  to 
^o  back,  mile  by  mile,  step  by  step,  every  inch  of  the 
'*'aj  ha  had  gone  wrong,  borne  unflinchingly  the  sneer 
of  his  &ther*8  domestics,  and,  worse  than  all,  the  sar- 
^^cismg  of  his  immaculate  brother,  and  manfnlly  said  out, 
**  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  before  thee.^* 
"Wlen  was  it  that  the  publican  went  down  justified  to 
bis  house?     When  ho  said,  even  before  a  supercilious 
I^Iiaiiaee,  "God  be  merci^  to  me  a  sinner!"     When 
did  the  royal  delinquent  hear  the  words,  **The  Lord 
hm,th  also  put  away  thy  sin?"    When  he  gave  the  sac- 
rifice of  his  lips  —  "I  have  sinned  before  the  Lord." 
And  when  did   the  church  of  Ephesus  rise  into  the 
^trightest  model  of  a  perfect  church  that  has  yet  been 
exhibited  on  earth?     Afler  her  converts  had  publicly 
come   forward,   burnt  those   manuscripts   which  were 
called  "Ephesian  letters"  to  the  value  of  50,000  pieces 
of  rilver,  "confessed  and  showed  their  deeds."     There 
is  a  profound  truth  in  the  popular  anxiety,  that  a  mur- 
derer should  confess  before  he  dies.     It  is  an  instinc- 
tive feeling  that  a  true  death  is  better  than  a  false  life 
-*  that  to  die  with  nmuiknowledged  guilt  is  a  kind  o( 
j&    To  Mcknowledge  bis  sin  13  to  put  it  from  him,  to 
-^  i5f -  ^refuse  to  acknowledge  it  as  part  of  liim. 
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self  —  to  separate  it  from  him  —  to  say,  I  will  kei? 
it  as  mine  no  more:  then  it  is  gone.     Who  has  a  ^ 
cret  of  guilt  lying  like  lead  upon  his  heart?     As  ^ 
values  serenity  of  soul,  let  that  secret  be  made  kno^^^ 
And  if  there  be  one  to-day  who  is  impressed  or  toud^^ 
by  all  this,  let  him  beware  how  he  procrastinates  \!t^ 
which  was  done  when  John  baptized.     The  iron  *^^* 
once  was  cooled  may  never  be  warmed  again  —  ^^^ 
heart  that  once  had  its  flood-gates  open,  and  has  C^^ 
layed  to  pour  out  the  stagnation  of  its  wretchediiu-^^^ 
may  be  closed  for  ever. 

Once  more,  John's  baptism  implied  the  necessity 
a  renewal  of  heart  We  lose  part  of  the  signiflcan 
of  that  ceremony  from  its  transplantation  away  from 
climate  in  which  it  was  natural  and  appropriate. 

Ablution  in  the  East  is  almost  a  religious  duty:  tb^^^ 
dust  and  heat  weigh  upon  the  spirits  and  heart  like       ^ 
load:  the  removal  is  refreshment  and  happiness.     Abl  ^ 
it  was  impossible  to  see  that  significant  act  —  in  whic--^ 
the  convert  went  down  into  the  water,  travel-worn  an^^ 
soiled  with  dust,  disappeared  for  one  moment,  and  tiie^^ 
emerged  pure  and  fresh  —  without  feeling  that  th^^ 
symbol  answered  to,  and  interpreted  a  strong  evavin^ 
of  the  human  heart.    It  is  the  desire  to  wash  away  tihai^ 
which  is  past  and  evil.     We  would  fain  go  to  another 
country  and  begin  life  afresh.    We  look  upon  the  graT9 
almost  with  complacency,  from  the  fancy  that  &ere  ira 
shall  lie  down  to  sleep  and  wake  fresh  and  new.     It 
was'this  same  longing  that  expressed  itself  in  heath enJem 
by  the  fabled  river  of  forgetfulness ,  of  which  the  dead 
must  drink  before  they  can  enter  into  rest 

Now  to  that  craving  John  gav^  T««.^t^  wid  TCkean* 
JOS'  when  he  Bald,  "Behold  the  "LaTQ\>  o^  ^o^V"    ^fst 
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else  that  eraving  is  but  a  sick  fond  wish.  Had  John 
mereljr  said,  "Flee  firom  the  wrath  to  come!^'  he  would 
bave  filled  man's  life  with  the  terrors  of  anticipated 
helL  Had  he  only  said,  My  baptism  implies  that  ye 
xmist  be  pure,  he  would  have  crushed  men's  hearts  with 
the  feeling  of  impossibility:  for  excellence  without 
Christ  is  but  a  dream.  He  gave  meaning  and  promise 
to  all  when  he  said,  **  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world." 

Sin-laden  and  guilty  men  —  the  end  of  all  the 
Christian  ministry  is  to  say  that  out  with  power,  "Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  Gt)dl"    Divine  life  and  death!   to 
have  had  one  glimpse  of  which,  with  its  ennobling  im- 
pulses, it  were  worth  while  to  have  endured  a  life  of 
suffering.     When  we  believe  that  the  sacrifice  of  that 
Lamb  Bneant  love  to  us,  our  hearts  are  lightened  of 
their  load:  the  past  becomes  as  nothing,  and  life  begins 
•frtth.     Christ  is  the  Kiver  of  Forgetfulness  in  which 
bygone  guilt  is  overwhelmed. 

IL  The  Baptist's  astonishment  at  his  own  success. 
It  was  a  singular  scene  which  was  exhibited  in  those 
^ys  on  the  banks  of  Jordan.  There  was  a  crowd  of 
kman  beings,  each  having  a  history  of  his  own,  men 
vho  have  long  mouldered  in  Earth's  dust,  but  who 
were  living  then  in  fresh  and  vigorous  existence.  Think 
of  it  Busy  life  was  moving  there,  beings  who  had 
tbeir  hopes  and  fears  about  time  and  eternity:  to  whom 
lib  was  dear  as  it  is  to  us  at  this  day.  They  had  come 
to  be  cured  of  that  worst  of  human  maladies,  the  ach- 
H^  of  a  hollow  heart;  and  a  single  mortified  man  was 
b^ing  over  them,  whose  countenance  bore  a\\  t\iait 
jMMJkr  aspect  of  ssuntUneaB  which  comes  from  spai^ 
^e^  and  sasiere  habits,  siui  aU  that  Unruffled  compo. 
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sure  which  comes  from  lonely  communings  with  Oo<^* 
—  a  solitary  man,  who  had  led  a  hermit* s  life,  but  t^ 
possessed  of  rare  sagacity  in  worldly  matters;  —  ^ 
hermit  as  he  was,  John  took  no  half-views  of  men  0^ 
things:  there  was  nothing  morbid  in  his  view  of  li'^* 
there  was  sound  common  sense  in  the  advice  he  g^^ 
the  different  classes  which  came  to  him.     "Repef^ 
with  him,  did  not  mean  —  Gome  with  me  into  <J^* 
wilderness  to  live  away  from  the  world,  but  it  mo^  ^ 
this:   Go  back  to  the  world,  and  live  above  it,  ea^^^ 
doing  his  work  in  an  unworldly  spirit    It  wsw  a  stran^^ 
spectacle,   men  of  the  world  coming  with  implicit  ^^ 
verence  to  learn  the  duties  of  active  life  from  a  m^^ 
whose  world  was  the  desert,  and  who  knew  nothing    ^ 
active  life  except  by  hearsay. 

Now  what  was  the  secret  of  this  power  by  whi^^ 
he  chained  the  hearts  of  men  as  by  a  spell? 

One  point  in  the  secret  of  this  success  was  a  thin^^" 
which  we  see  every   day.     Men  of  thought  and  qui^^ 
contemplation  exercise  a  wonderful  influence  over  me^ 
of  action.    We  admire  that  which  we  are  not  ourselves* 
The  man  of  business  owns  the  control  of  the  man  of 
religious  thoughtfulness.     Like  coalesces  in  this  world 
with  unlike.     The  strong  and  the  ifreak,  the  contem- 
plative and  the  active,  bind  themselves  together.   They 
are  necessary  for  each  other.     The  active  soldiers  and   • 
the  scheming  publicans  came  to  the  lonely  ascetic  John, 
to  hear  something  of  that  still,  inner  life,  of  which  their 
own  career  could  tell  them  nothing. 

A  second  cause  of  this  success  appears  to  have  been, 
that  it  was  a  ministry  of  terror.     Fear  has  a  peculiar 
fhselnation.     As  children  love  t\ie  taV^  o^  XJci^  %xsl^««s 
iiataral  which  yet  makes  them  BhuAdex,  ^o  ds>  m^a.^  %a 
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it  would  seem,  find  a  delight  in  the  pictures  of  eternal 
woe  which  terrify  them.      Partly   ft'om   the  pleasure 
which  there  is  in  vivid  emotions,   and  partly  perhaps 
firom  a  kind  of  feeling  of  expiation  in  the  horror  which 
is  experienced.    You  could  not  go  among  the  dullest  set 
of  rustics  and  preach  graphically  and  terribly  of  hell' 
fire  without  ensuring  a  large  audience.    The  preaching 
of  John  in  this  respect  differed  from  the  tone  of  Christie. 
Christ  taught  much  that  God  is  Love.     He  spoke  i^ 
great  deal  of  the  Father  which  is  in  Heaven.     He  in<r 
atracted  in  those  parables  which  required  thoughtful  at- 
tention, exercise  of  mind,  and  a  gently  sensitive  con- 
Bcience.    He  spoke  didactic,  calm  discourses,  very  en* 
giging,  but  with  little  excitement  in  them:  such  dis« 
coones  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  respecting  good- 
Qfitt,  purity,  duties;  which  assuredly,  if  any  one  were 
to  venture  so  to  speak  before  a  modem  congregation, 
would  be  stigmatized  as  a  moral  essay.     Accordingly, 
Kb  Buccess  was  much  less  marked  than  that  of  John's. 
No  crowds  were  baptized  as  £[is  followers:  one  hundred 
ud  twenty,  in  an  upper  chamber,  appear  to  have  been 
tbe  finits  of  His  life-work.     To  teach  so,  is  assuredly 
not  the  way  to  make  strong  impressions;  but  it  is  the 
I    way  to  work  deeply,  gloriously  —  for  eternity.     How 
many  of  John's  terrified  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  sup- 
.  pose  we,  retained  the  impression  six  months? 

What  is  your  religion?  Excitability,  romance,  im- 
pression, fear?  Eemember,  excitement  has  its  uses; 
impression  has  its  value.  John,  in  all  circumstances  of 
his  appearance  and  style  of  teaching,  impressed  by  ex- 
citement Excitement,  warmed  feelings,  make  the  &rsl 
mctJi^  ofrellffjous  life  and  the  breaking  of  inveterate 
iMAi^  essfer.    Bat  excitement  and  impression  are  not 
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religion.  Neither  can  you  trust  to  tbe  alarm  prodneei 
by  the  thought  of  eternal  retribution.  Ye  that  ban 
been  impressed,  beware  how  you  let  those  impressioD) 
die  away.  Die  they  will,  and  must:  we  cannot  live  v 
excitement  for  ever;  but  beware  of  their  leaving  b< 
hind  them  nothing  except  a  languid,  jaded  heart  ^ 
Gtod  ever  gave  you  the  excitements  of  religion,  brea^ 
ing  in  upon  your  monotony,  as  John's  teaching  brol 
in  upon  that  of  Jerusalem,  take  care.  There  is  ^ 
restoring  of  elasticity  to  the  spring  that  has  been  oV< 
bent.     Let  impression  pass  on  at  once  to  acting. 

We  have  another  cause  to  assign  for  John's  0* 
cess.  Men  felt  that  he  was  real  Reality  is  the  sec^ 
of  all  success.  Religion  in  Jerusalem  had  long  becoi 
a  thing  of  forms.  Men  had  settled  into  a  routine 
externals,  as  if  all  religion  centred  in  these.  Decency 
and  proprieties  formed  the  substance  of  human  L- 
And  here  was  a  man  in  God's  world  once  more,  ytf 
felt  that  religion  is  an  everlasting  reality.  Here  war^ 
man  once  more,  to  tell  the  world  that  life  is  slidS 
into  the  abyss;  that  all  we  see  is  but  a  shadow;  0 
the  invisible  Life  within  is  the  only  real  life.  H* 
was  a  man  who  could  feel  the  splendours  of  God  ^ 
ning  into  his  soul  in  the  desert  without  the  aid  of  fonc 
His  locust-food,  his  hair-garment,  his  indifference 
earthly  comforts,  spoke  out  once  more  that  one  at  le 
could  make  it  a  conviction  to  live  and  die  upon,  tB 
man  does  not  live  on  bread  alone,  but  on  the  Liv2 
Word  which  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.  A^ 
when  that  crowd  dispersed  at  sunset,  and  John  ^ 
left  alone  in  the  twilight,  with  the  infinite  of  darkn^ 
deepening  round  him,  and  the  roll  of  Jordan  by  3 
side,  rejecting  the  chaste  clear  sVaxs  ^  \\ist^  ^^^  ^'C 
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thing  there  higher  than  Pharisaic  forms  to  speak  to 

hiJD:  —  There  was  heaven  and  eternity  to  force  him 

to  be  real     This  life  was  swiftly  passing.     What  is  it 

to  a  man  living  like  John,  but  a  show  and  a  dream? 

He  was  homeless  upon  eartL     Well  —  but  beyond  — 

bejond  —  in  the  blue  eternities  above,  there  was  the 

prophet's  home.     He  had  cut  himself  off  from  the  so- 

l&ces  of  life.     He  was  to  make  an  enemy  of  the  man 

of  honour,  Herod.  He  had  made  an  enemy  of  the  man 

of  religion,  the  Pharisee.   But  he  was  passing  into  that 

conntry,  where  it  matters  little  whether  a  man  has  been 

clothed  in  finest  linen  or  in  coarsest  camePs  hair,  that 

«tili  country,  where  the  struggle-storm  of  life  is  over, 

^  such  as  John  find  their  rest  at  last  in  the  home  of 

God,  which  is  reserved  for  the  True  and  Brave.     If 

pQtpetoal  familiarity  with  such  thoughts  as  these  cannot 

<Bike  a  man  real,  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  that 

eaiL 

And  now,  look  at  this  man,  so  disciplined.  Life  to 
John  was  a  reality.  The  citizens  of  Jerusalem  could 
iiot  go  to  him,  as  they  might  have  gone  to  the  schools 
of  their  rabbis,  for  learned  subtleties,  or  to  the  groves 
<rf  Athenian  literature  for  melting  imagery.  Speech 
fifls  firom  him,  sharp  —  rugged  —  cutting :  —  a  word 
*nd  no  more.  "Repent!"  —  "wrath  to  come."  "The 
*xe  is  laid  at  the  root  of  the  trees."  "Fruitless  trees 
^^  be  cast  into  the  fire."  He  spoke  as  men  speak 
"^hen  they  are  in  earnest,  simply  and  abruptly,  as  if 
*he  graces  of  oratory  were  out  of  place.  And  then, 
4«t  Hfe  of  his!  The  world  could  understand  it  There 
^*ii  written  on  it,  in  letters  that  needed  no  magnifying 
gbsi  to  read,  "Not  of  this  world.'' 
It  h,  aiier  aU,  this  which  tells  —  the  reality  ol 
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nnworldliness.  The  world  is  looking  on  to  see 
religioas  people  mean.  It  has  a  most  profomu 
tempt  for  unreality.  Such  a  man  as  John  comes 
theuL  Well,  we  understand  that:  —  we  do  m 
him:  get  him  out  of  the  way,  and  kill  him  if  he 
feres  with  us  —  but  it  is  genuine.  They  the 
and  see  other  men  drawing  ingenious  distinctio; 
tween  one  kind  of  amusement  and  another  —  ind 
themselves  on  the  sabbath-day  and  condemning 
who  do  similar  things,  and  calling  that  unworlc 
They  see  that  a  religious  man  has  a  shrewd  eye 
interests  —  is  quick  at  making  a  bargain  —  capl 
by  show  and  ostentation  —  affects  titled  society, 
world  is  very  keen-sighted:  it  looks  through  t 
citement  of  your  religious  meetings,  quietly  "w 
the  zest  of  your  scandal,  scans  your  consciousnet 
the  question  which  the  world  keeps  putting  p 
ciously  is,  Are  these  men  in  earnest?  Is  it  any  i 
if  Christian  unreality  is  the  subject  of  scoffs  and 
irony  ? 

Let  men  see  that  you  are  real  —  inconsist< 
may  be,  sinful:  oh!  full  of  sin  —  impetuous  —  hs 
perhaps  stem  —  John  was.  But  compel  them  1 
that  you  are  in  earnest.  This  is  the  secret  oi 
ence. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  causes  of  success.  N 
us  analyse  that  success  a  little  more  closely,  b 
sidering  the  classes  of  men  on  whom  that  ini 
told. 

First  of  all,  we  read  of  soldiers,  publicans,  a 

poor  people,  coming  to  John  for  advice,  and  w: 

acknowledgment  of  guilty    and  we   do   not  reai 

their  arrival  czcited  the  smaWeBl  eitvoNAQVi  ^l  ^ 
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ment  in  John's  bosom.  The  wonder  was  not  thi'c.  No 
wonder  that  the  poor,  whose  lot  in  this  world  is  hard, 
should  look  wistftilly  for  another.  No  wonder  that 
soldiers,  with  their  prompt  habits  of  obedience  and 
their  perpetual  opportunities  of  self-devotion,  should 
recognise  with  reverence  the  typo  of  heroic  life  which 
John  presented.  No  wonder  Uiat  the  guilty  publicans 
should  come  for  purification  of  heart.  For  is  it  not 
tree  that  the  world's  outcasts  may  be  led  by  their  very 
sb  to  Christ?  It  is  no  wonder  to  see  a  saddened 
sinner  seeking  in  the  disappointment  and  weariness  of 
solitary  age  that  which  ho  rejected  in  the  heat  of  youth. 
Why,  even  the  world  is  not  astonished  when  it  sees 
the  sinner  become  the  saint  Of  course,  the  world  has 
Its  own  sarcastic  account  to  give.  Dissipation  leads  to 
weariness,  and  weariness  to  satiety,  and  satiety  to  de- 
motion, and  so  your  great  sinner  becomes  a  great  saint, 
uid  serves  Ood  when  all  his  emotions  are  exliausted. 
Be  it  80.  He  who  knew  our  nature  well,  knew  that 
oiaryellous  revolutions  go  on  in  the  soul  of  a  man 
whom  the  world  counts  lost  In  our  wildest  wanderings 
there  is  sometimes  a  Love,  strong  as  a  father^s,  tender 
18  a  mother^s,  watching  over  us,  and  bringing  back  the 
erring  child  again.  Know  you  not  the  law  of  nature? 
Have  you  never  seen  how  out  of  chaos  and  ferment 
Bstore  brings  order  again?  Life  out  of  death,  beauty 
wit  of  corruption?  Such,  gainsay  it  who  will,  often  is 
the  history  of  the  rise  of  saintliness  and  purity  out  of 
1  disappointed,  bruised,  and  penitent  spirit  When  the 
^hopes  have  become  a  wreck  —  when  the  cravings 
^  the  heart  for  keen  excitement  have  been  ministered 
to  80  abundastjjr  as  to  leave  nothing  but  loathing  and. 
^ivpjioaeb  behind—  when  innocence  of  heart  is  gouft 

9* 
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—  yes  —  even  then  —  scoff  who  will  —  the  voice  of 
Him  is  heard,  .who  so  dearly  purchased  the  right  to 
say  it:  '*Gome  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  ¥rill  give  you  rest" 

John  was  not  surprised  that  such  came  to  him, 
owning  the  power  of  life-giving  truth. 

But  among  those  who  came,  there  were  two  classes 
who  did  move  him  to  marvel.  The  first  was  the  moral, 
self-satisfied  formalist.  The  second  was  the  calm, 
metaphysical,  reasoning  infidel.  When  he  saw  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  coming,  he  said:  *^Who  hath 
warned  you?" 

Now  who  were  these  men? 

The  Pharisees  were  men  who  rested  satisfied  with 
the  outward.  The  form  of  religion,  which  varies  in  all 
ages,  that  they  wanted  to  stereotype.  The  inner  heart 
of  religion  —  the  unchangeable  —  justice  —  mercy  — 
truth  —  that  they  could  not  feel.  They  had  got  their 
two  schools  of  orthodoxy  —  the  school  of  Shammai 
and  the  school  of  Hillel;  and,  under  the  orthodoxy  of 
these  popular  idols  of  the  day,  they  were  content  to  lose 
their  own  power  of  independent  thought:  souls  that  had 
shrunk  away  from  all  goodness  and  nobleness,  and 
withered  into  the  mummy  of  a  soul.  They  could  jangle 
about  the  breadth  of  a  phylactery.  They  could  discuss, 
as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  ecclesiastical 
questions  about  tithe.  They  could  decide  to  a  -furlong 
the  length  of  journey  allowable  on  the  sabbath-day. 
But  they  could  not  look  with  mercy  upon  a  broken 
heart  pouring  itself  out  to  God  in  His  temple  —  nor 
suffer  a  hungry  man  to  rub  an  ear  of  com  on  the 
Sabbath  —  nor  cover  the  shame  of  a  tempted  sister 
or  an  erring  brother.     Men  wit\iou\.  »ox>\a  ^  %twxi  ^V<5»^^ 
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narroir  liearts  the  grandeur  of  everlastiiig  truth  was 
shut  out 

There  was  another  class  in  Israel  as  different  from 
the  Pharisees  as  man  can  be  from  man.  TheSadducees 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  creed  of  Pharisaism,  and 
had  begun  to  cross-examine  its  pretensions.  They  felt 
that  the  thing  which  stood  before  them  there,  challen- 
ging the  exclusive  name  of  religion,  with  its  washing  of 
cups,  its  fristings,  its  parchment  texts,  this  had  nothing 
in  it  of  the  Eternal  and  the  Infinite.  This  comes  not 
from  the  Almighty  God,  and  so  from  doubt  they  passed 
on  to  denial  The  usual  order  had  taken  place.  The 
reaction  from  superstition  is  infideb'ty.  The  reaction 
from  ultra-strictness  is  laxity.  The  reaction  from 
Pharisaism  was  the  Sadducee.  And  the  Saddncee, 
with  a  dreadful  daring,  had  had  the  firmness  to  say: 
"Well,  then,  there  is  no  life  to  come.  That  is  settled. 
I  have  looked  into  the  abyss  without  trembling.  There 
18  no  phantom  there.  There  is  neitiier  angel,  spirit, 
nor  life  to  come.  And  this  glorious  thing,  man,  with 
his  deep  thoughts,  and  his  great,  unsatisfied  heart,  his 
sorrows  and  his  loves,  godlike  and  immortal  as  he 
seems,  is  but  dust  animated  for  a  time,  passing  into 
the  nothingness  out  of  which  he  came."  That  cold  and 
hopeless  creed  was  the  creed  of  Sadduceeism.  Human 
souls  were  trying  to  live  on  that,  and  find  it  enough. 

And  the  strange  thing  was,  that  these  men,  so  po- 
sitiTe  in  their  creed,  so  distinct  in  their  denial,  so  in- 
tolerant of  the  very  name  of  future  existence,  crowded 
to  John  to  make  those  confessions,  and  promise  that 
new  life,  which  wera  meet  for  men  who  desired  to  &e^ 
JSvm  the  wrmtb  to  come.  Wrath  to  come!  What  liad 
lAe  m£del  to  do  with  that?  Repentance  unto  lifel  W\i7 
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Bhonld  the  denier  of  life  listen  to  that?  Froits  meet 
for  repentance!  What  had  the  formalist  to  do  with 
that  rehttke,  whose  life  was  already  all  that  could  he 
needed?  "  0  generation  of  vipers ,"  said  the  prophet, 
in  astonishment,  ^*who  hath  warned  you  to  flee  .firom 
the  wrath  to  come?" 

I  deduce,  from  those  facts  which  astonished  John, 
two  truths.  Formalism,  even  morality,  will  not  satisfy 
the  conscience  of  man.  Infidelity  will  not  give  rest  to 
his  troubled  spirit  It  is  a  pregnant  lesson,  if  we  will 
only  read  it  thoughtfully,  to  consider  those  two  classes 
going  up  for  baptism.  That  heart  of  man  which  the 
moralist  tells  us  is  so  pure  and  excellent,  the  light  of 
day  has  shone  into  it,  and  behold,  in  the  moralist's 
self,  it  is  not  pure,  but  polluted  and  miserable:  else, 
what  has  that  Pharisee  to  do  with  the  symbol  of  new 
life  which  he  is  gone  to  John  to  use?  That  clear, 
unbiassed  intellect  with  which  the  sceptic  reached  his 
conclusions,  behold  it  is  not  clear  nor  unbiassed!  It 
has  been  warped  by  an  evil  life.  His  heart  is  restless, 
and  dark,  and  desolate:  else,  why  is  that  Sadducee 
trembling  on  Jordan's  brink?  There  is  a  something 
which  they  want,  both  Pharisee  and  Sadducee,  and 
they  come  to  see  if  baptism  will  give  it  them.  Strange- 
ly moved  indeed  must  those  men  have  been  —  ay, 
shaken  to  the  inmost  soul  —  before  they  could  so  con- 
tradict their  own  profession  as  to  acknowledge  that 
there  was  a  hoUowness  in  their  hearts.  We  almost 
fancy  we  can  stand  at  the  water's  edge  and  hear  the 
confession  which  was  wrung  from  their  lips,  hot-burning 
and  choked  with  sobs,  during  the  single  hour  in  which 
reality  bad  forced  itself  upon  iheii  so\A^\  —  ''''\\.  \&  ^ 
I/ef  —  ive  are  /lot  happy  —  we  ai(i  Txxv&et«Xi\^  —  ^^^- 
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phet  of  ihe  Invisible!  what  hast  thou  got  to  tell  us  of 
that  awfal  other  world?*' 

For  when  man  comes  to  front  the  everlasting  God, 
and  look  the  splendour  of  His  judgments  in  the  face, 
personal  integrity,  the  dream  of  spotlessness  and  inno- 
cence, vanish  into  thin  air:  your  decencies,  and  jour 
church-goings,  and  your  regularities,  and  your  attach- 
ment to  a  correct  school  and  party,  your  gospel  formulas 
of  sound  doctrine  —  what  is  all  that  in  front  of  the 
blaze  of  the  wrath  to  come? 

And  scepticism,  too,  how  philosophical  soever,  and 
how  manly  it  may  appear,  will  it  rock  the  conscience 
with  an  everlasting  lullaby?  Will  it  make,  with  all 
its  reasonings,  the  tooth  of  the  worm  less  sharp,  and 
the  fire  lees  fierce  that  smoulders  inwardly?  Let  but 
the  plain,  true  man  speak.  We  ask  from  him  no  rhe- 
toric We  require  no  eloquence.  Let  him  but  say,  in 
his  earnestness,  Repent  —  or  —  Wrath  to  come  —  and 
then  what  has  infidelity  to  fall  back  upon? 

There  is  rest  in  this  world  nowhere  except  in  Christ, 
the  Manifested  Love  of  God.  Trust  in  excellence,  and 
the  better  you  become,  the  keener  is  the  feeling  of 
deficiency.  Wrap  up  all  in  doubt,  and  there  is  a  stem 
voice  that  will  thunder  at  last  out  of  the  wilderness 
upon  your  dream. 

A  heart  renewed  —  a  loving  heart  —  a  penitent 
and  humble  heart  —  a  heart  broken  and  contrite,  puri- 
fied by  love  —  that  and  only  that  is  the  rest  of  man. 
Spotlessness  may  do  for  angels  —  Repentance  unto 
I^e  is  the  highest  that  belongs  to  man. 
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IX. 

Preached  November  f  5,  4849. 
OAIAPHAS'  VIEW  OP  VICARIOUS  SACBIFICE. 

JOHir  xl.  49-53.  —  "And  one  of  them,  nuned  Caiaphu,  being  the  high 
priest  that  same  year,  said  onto  them,  Ye  know  nothing  at  all,  nor 
consider  that  it  is  expedient  for  us,  that  one  man  should  die  for  the 
people ,  and  that  the  whole  nation  perish  not.  And  this  spake  he  not  of 
himself:  bat  being  high  priest  that  year ,  he  prophesied  that  Jesna  ahonld 
die  for  that  nation;  and  not  for  that  nation  only,  bat  also  that  he  ahonld 
gather  together  in  one  the  children  of  Qod  thM  were  scattered  abroad. 
Then  firom  that  day  forth  they  took  coonsel  together  for  to  pat  him  to 
death. 

On  tliis  occasion,  the  first  resolution  passed  the 
Jewish  Sanhedrim  to  compass  the  death  of  Jesus.  The 
immediate  occasion  of  their  meeting  was  the  fame  of 
the  resurrection  of  Lazarus.  There  were  many  causes 
which  made  the  Saviour  ohnoxious  to  the  Priests  and 
Pharisees.  K  that  teaching  were  once  received,  their 
reign  was  over:  a  teaching  which  abolished  the  pre- 
tensions of  a  priesthood,  by  making  every  man  his  own 
priest,  to  offer  spiritual  sacrifices  to  God  —  which 
identified  Religion  with  Goodness  —  making  spiritual 
excellence,  not  ritual  regularity,  the  righteousness  which 
God  accepts  —  which  brought  God  within  the  reach  of 
the  sinner  and  the  fallen  —  which  simplified  the  whole 
matter  by  making  Eeligion  a  thing  of  the  heart,  and 
not  of  rabbinical  learning  or  theology:  —  such  teaching 
swept  away  all  the  exclusive  pretensions  of  Pharisaism, 
made  the  life  which  they  had  been  building  up  with  so 
much  toil  for  years,  time  wasted,  and  reduced  their 
whole  existence  to  a  lie. 

This  was  the  ground  of  l\ie\x  \ia.\i^^  \.o  \?aR  §>wi  of 
Man.     But  this  was  not  the  ground  'w\i\<:^  ^«^  ^x>^. 
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forward.  He  was  tried  chiefly  on  tlie  charge  of  treason 
against  the  Emperor;  and  the  argument  bj  which  the 
mind  of  the  jadge  was  principally  swayed,  was,  *^If 
thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not  Csesar's  friend/' 
The  present  passage  contains  the  first  trace  of  the 
adoption  of  that  groimd.  ^'If  we  let  him  alone,  the 
Romans  will  come  and  take  away  both  onr  place  and 
nation." 

Be  it  observed,  then,  the  real  ground  of  opposition 
was  hatred  of  the  L'ght  The  ostensible  ground  was 
patriotism,  public  zeal,  loyalty,  far-sighted  policy:  and 
such  is  life.  The  motive  on  which  a  deed  of  sin  is 
done  is  not  the  motive  which  a  man  allows  to  others, 
or  whispers  to  himself  Listen  to  the  criminal  receiving 
sentence,  and  the  cause  of  condemnation  is  not  the 
enormity  of  the  crime,  but  the  injustice  of  the  country's 
law.  Hear  the  man  of  disorderly  life,  whom  society 
has  expelled  from  her  bosom,  and  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
pulsion is  not  his  profligacy,  but  the  false  slander  which 
has  misrepresented  him.  Take  his  own  account  of  the 
matter,  and  he  is  innocent  —  injured  —  pure.  For 
there  are  names  so  tender,  and  so  ftdl  of  fond  endear- 
ment, with  which  this  world  sugars  over  its  dark  guilt 
towards  God,  with  a  crust  of  superficial  whiteness,  that 
the  Sin,  on  which  eighteen  centuries  have  looked  back 
appalled,  was,  to  the  doers  of  that  Sin,  nothing  atro- 
cious, but  respectable,  defensible,  nay,  even,  under  the 
circumstances,  necessary. 

The  judgment  of  one  of  these  righteous  murderers 

was  given  in  remarkable  terms.  Apparently  there  were 

some  in  the  council,    such  men  as  Nicodemus,  wVio 

cou}d  not  acquiesce  in  the  view  given  of  the  mattei. 

■DoabtlcBs  tliejr  aUeged  tiie  uufaimeas  of  the  proceed- 
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ing,  and  the  innocence  of  the  Accused;  upon  which 
Caiaphas  replied,  ^^Ye  know  nothing  at  all,  nor  con- 
sider that  it  is  expedient  that  one  man  die  for  the 
people,  and  that  the  whole  nation  perish  not*'  The 
remarkable  point  in  this  judgment  is,  that  it  contained 
the  very  central  doctrine  of  Christianity:  unconsciously, 
Caiaphas  had  uttered  the  profoundest  of  all  truths,  the 
necessity  of  the  suffering  of  the  innocent  for  the  guilty. 
He  had  stated  it  in  the  very  words  which  St  John 
could  have  himself  adopted.  But  they  meant  one  thing 
in  the  lips  of  holy  Love,  and  quite  another  thing  in 
the  lips  of  tyrannical  Policy.  Yet  St  John,  contem- 
plating that  sentence  years  after,  could  not  but  feel 
that  there  was  something  in  those  words  deeper  than 
met  the  ear,  a  truth  almost  inspired,  which  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  call  prophetic.  "Being  high  priest  that 
year,  he  prophesied^ 

We  must  not,  therefore,  call  this  merely  a  singular 
coincidence.  It  was  the  same  truth  viewed  from  dif- 
ferent sides:  the  side  of  Caiaphas,  and  the  side  of 
John;  the  side  of  the  world,  and  the  side  of  God.  — 
That  truth  was  the  vicarious  Sacrifice  of  Christ 

And  there  are  two  ways  in  which  you  may  con- 
template that  Sacrifice.  Seen  from  the  world's  point 
of  view,  it  is  unjust,  gross,  cruel.  Seen  as  John  saw 
it,  and  as  God  looks  at  it,  it  was  the  sublimest  of  all 
truths ;  one  which  so  entwines  itself  with  our  religious 
consciousness,  that  you  might  as  soon  tear  from  us  our 
very  being,  as  our  convictions  of  the  reality  of  Christ's 
Atonement  Our  subject,  then,  is  the  vicarious  sacrifice 
of  Christ  The  words  of  CaiapVias  cowVaiva.  «w  ^wiaal 
fnlsehood  and  a  material  truth;  tW  o\xt^«JC^  ^\a.\fc\s\ssoLV 
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and  on  inspired  or  prophetic  inward  verity  —  so  that 
the  snbjeot  branches  into  two  topics:  — 

L    The  human  form,  in  which  the  words  are  false. 
II.    The  divine  principle  or  spirit,  in  which  they 
are  tme. 

L    The  hmnan  form,  in  which  the  words  are  false. 

Yiearions  means  in  the  stead  of.  When  the  Pope 
calls  himself  the  vicar  of  Christ,  he  means  that  he  is 
empowered  in  the  stead  of  Christ  to  absolve,  decree, 
&c  When  we  speak  of  vicarious  suffering,  we  mean 
that  suffering  which  is  endured  in  another's  stead,  and 
not  as  the  sufferer's  own  desert 

1.  The  first  falsity  in  the  human  statement  of  that 
truth  of  vicarious  sacrifice  is  its  injustica  Some  one 
said  the  Accused  is  innocent.  The  reply  was  —  Better 
that  one  should  die  than  many.  *'It  is  expedient  for 
us,  that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people,  and  that 
the  whole  nation  perish  not."  It  was  simply  with 
Caiaphas  a  question  of  numbers:  the  unjust  expediency 
of  wresting  the  law  a  little  to  do  much  apparent  good. 
The  reply  to  that  was  plain.  Expediency  cannot  ob- 
literate Right  and  Wrong.  Expediency  may  choose 
the  best  possible  when  the  conceivable  best  is  not  at- 
tainable; but  in  right  and  wrong  there  is  no  better  and 
best  Thou  aluiU  not  do  wrong.  Thou  must  not:  you 
may  not  tell  a  lie  to  save  life.  Better  that  the  whole 
Jewish  nation  should  perish  than  that  a  Jewish  legis- 
lature should  steep  its  hand  in  the  blood  of  one  inno- 
cent    It  is  not  expedient  to  do  injustice. 

J^ere  are  cases  In  wldcb  it  ia  expedient  to  cViooae^ 
^e  saen£ee  of  one  instead  of  that  of  many  —  wAieu  a 
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whole  army  or  regiment  has  mutinied,  the  commander, 
instead  of  general  butchery,  may  select  a  few  to  perish 
as  examples  to  the  rest  There  is  nothing  here  unjust 
The  many  escape,  but  the  few  who  die  deserved  to 
die.  But  no  principle  could  justify  a  commander  in 
selecting  an  innocent  man,  condemning  him  by  onjnat 
sentence,  and  affecting  to  believe  that  he  was  guilty, 
while  the  transgressors  escaped,  and  learned  the 
enormity  of  their  transgressions  by  seeing  execution 
done  upon  the  guiltless.  No  principle  can  justify  — 
nothing  can  do  more  than  palliate  ^e  conduct  of  the 
ship's  crew  upon  the  raft  who  slay  one  of  their  number 
to  support  their  existence  on  his  flesh.  No  man  would 
justify  the  parent,  pursued  in  his  chariot  by  wolves 
over  Siberian  snows,  who  throws  out  one  of  his  children 
to  the  pack ,  that  the  rest  may  escape  while  their  fangs 
are  buried  in  their  victim.  You  feel  at  once,  expediency 
has  no  place  here.  Life  is  a  trifle  compared  with  Law. 
Better  that  all  should  perish  by  a  visitation  of  God 
than  that  they  should  be  saved  by  one  murder. 

I  do  not  deny  that  this  aspect  has  been  given  to 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  It  has  been  represented  as  if 
the  majesty  of  Law  demanded  a  victim:  and  so  as  it 
glutted  its  insatiate  thirst,  one  victim  would  do  as  well 
as  another  —  the  purer  and  the  more  innocent  the 
better.  It  has  been  exhibited  as  if  Eternal  Love  re- 
solved in  fury  to  strike,  and  so  as  He  had  His  blow, 
it  mattered  not  whether  it  fell  on  the  whole  world,  or 
on  the  precious  head  of  His  own  chosen  Son. 

Unitarianism  has  represented  the  Scriptural  view  in 
this  way;  or,  rather,  perhaps,  we  should  say,  it  has 
been  so  represented  to  XJnitariaiia  —  axA,  fe^iisi  ^^^x^-v 
^o  horrible  J   no   wonder  if  XSnitanamsoi  \i«J8^  x^^^^^^. 
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But  it  is  not  our  fault  if  some  blind  defenders  of  the 
truth  have  converted  the  self-devotion  of  Love  into  a 
Brahminical  sacrifice.  K  the  work  of  redemption'  be 
defended  by  parallels  drawn  from  the  most  atrocious 
records  and  principles  of  Heathenism,  let  not  the  fault 
be  laid  upon  the  Bible.  We  disclaim  that  as  well  as 
they.  It  makes  God  a  Caiaphas.  —  It  makes  Him 
adopt  the  words  of  Caiaphas  in  the  sense  of  Caiaphas. 
It  represents  Him  in  terms  which  better  describe  the 
nngovemed  rage  of  Saul,  missing  his  stroke  at  David, 
who  has  offended,  and  in  disappointed  fury  dashing  his 
javelin  at  his  own  son  Jonathan. 

You  must  not  represent  the  Atonement  as  depend- 
ing on  the  justice  of  unrighteous  expediency. 

2.  This  side  of  viewing  the  truth  was  the  side  of 
selfishness.  It  was  not  even  the  calm  resolve  of  men 
balancing  whether  it  be  better  for  one  to  die  or  many; 
but  whether  it  is  better  that  He  or  we  should  perish. 
It  is  conceivable  in  the  case  supposed  above,  that  a 
parent  in  the  horrible  dilemma  should  be  enough  be- 
wildered to  resolve  to  sacrifice  one  rather  than  lose  all ; 
but  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  doubt  in  his  mind 
should  be  this  —  Shall  /  and  the  rest  perish  or  this 
one?  —  yet  this  was  the  spirit  in  which  the  party  of 
Caiaphas  spoke.  The  Romans  will  come  and  take 
away  our  place  and  our  nation. 

And  this  spirit,  too,  is  in  human  nature.  The  re- 
cords of  antiquity  are  full  of  it  If  a  fleet  could  not 
sail,  it  was  assumed  that  the  deities  were  offended. 
The  purest  and  tenderest  maiden  of  the  royal  house- 
hold was  selected  to  bleed  upon  the  altar:  and  when 
the  sharp  \mfe passed  to  her  innocent  heart,  this  ^aa 
160  Aelwg  la  the  bosoms  o£  those  stem  and  xmieVeiil- 
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ing  warriors  —  of  the  blood  and  of  the  stock  of  Caia- 
phas  —  Better  she  than  we. 

This  may  be  the  way  in  which  the  sacrifice  of  Chrut 
is  regarded  by  us.  There  is  a  kind  of  acquiescence  in 
the  Atonement  which  is  purely  selfish.  The  more  bloody 
the  representation  of  the  character  of  God,  the  greater, 
of  course,  the  satisfaction  in  feeling  sheltered  from  it 
The  more  Wrath  instead  of  Love  is  believed  to  be  the 
Divine  name,  the  more  may  a  man  find  joy  in  be- 
lieving that  he  is  safe.  It  is  the  feeling  of  the  Siberian 
story:  the  innocent  has  glutted  the  wolves;  and  we  may 
pursue  our  journey  in  safety.  Christ  has  suffered,  and 
I  am  safe.  .  He  bore  the  agony  —  I  take  the  reward: 
I  may  now  live  with  impunity:  and,  of  course,  it  is 
very  easy  to  call  acquiescence  in  that  arrangement 
humility,  and  to  take  credit  for  the  abnegation  of  self- 
righteousness:  but  who  ever  can  acquiesce  in  that 
thought  chiefly  in  reference  to  personal  safety  ^  and, 
without  desiring  to  share  the  Redeemer's  Cross,  aspire 
to  enjoy  the  comforts  and  the  benefits  of  the  Redeemer's 
sacrifice,  has  but  something  of  the  spirit  of  Caiaphaa 
after  all,  the  spirit  which  contentedly  sacrifices  Another 
for  self  —  selfishness  assuming  the  form  of  wisdom. 

II.  We  pass  to  the  prophetic  or  hidden  spirit  in 
which  these  words  are  true. 

I  observe,  first,  that  vicarious  sacrifice  is  the  Law 
of  Being.  It  is  a  mysterious  and  fearful  thing  to  ob- 
serve how  aU  God*s  universe  is  built  upon  this  law, 
how  it  penetrates  and  pervades  all  Nature ,  so  that  if  it 
were  to  cease,  Nature  would  cease  to  exist  Hearken 
to  the  Saviour  himself  expounding  this  principle:  — 
''I^xcept  a  com  of  wheat  faW  inlo  \Xi^  ^qnxxA  ^\A  ^\e^ 
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it  abideth  alone:  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much 
fruit'*  We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  assuming  the 
Law  of  Nature  to  be  the  Law  of  His  own  Sacrifice, 
for  He  himself  represents  it  as  the  parallel. 

Now  observe  this  world  of  God^s.  The  mountain- 
rock  mnst  have  its  surface  rusted  into  putrescence  and 
become  dead  soil,  before  the  herb  can  grow.  The 
destmction  of  the  mineral  is  the  life  of  the  vegetable. 
Again  the  same  process  begins.  The  '*com  of  wheat 
dies,"  and  out  of  death  more  abundant  life  is  born. 
Oat  of  the  soil  in  which  deciduous  leaves  are  buried, 
the  young  tree  shoots  vigorously,  and  strikes  its  roots 
deep  down  into  the  realm  of  decay  and  deatL  Upon 
the  life  of  the  vegetable  world,  the  myriad  forms  of 
higher  life  sustain  themselves  —  still  the  same  law:  the 
sacrifiee  of  life  to  give  life.  Further  still.  Have  we 
never  pondered  over  that  mystery  of  nature  —  the 
dove  struck  down  by  the  hawk  —  the  deer  trembling 
beneath  the  stroke  of  the  lion  —  the  winged  fish  falling 
into  the  jaws  of  the  dolphin?  It  is  the  solemn  law  of 
vicarious  sacrifice  again.  And  as  often  as  man  sees  his 
table  covered  with  the  flesh  of  animals  slain,  does  ho 
behold,  whether  he  think  of  it  or  not,  the  deep  mys- 
tery and  law  of  being.  They  have  surrendered  their 
innocent  lives  that  he  may  live.  Nay,  further  still  — 
it  is  as  impossible  for  man  to  live  as  it  is  for  man  to 
be  redeemed,  except  through  vicarious  suffering.  The 
anguish  of  the  mother  is  die  coudition  of  the  child's 
Ufa  His  very  being  has  its  roots  in  the  law  of  sacri- 
fiee; and  from  his  birth  onwards,  iustinctively  this  be- 
comes the  law  which  rules  his  existence.  There  is  no 
blessing  which  was  ever  enjoyed  by  man  whicb  dii 
lu^  come  tbroagb  Ma,     There  was  never   a  counliy 
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cleared  for  civilization,  and  purified  of  its  swamps  and 
forests,  but  the  first  settlers  paid  the  penalty  of  that 
which  their  successors  enjoy.  There  never  was  a  vic- 
tory won,  but  the  conquerors  who  took  possession  of 
the  conquest  passed  over  the  bodies  of  the  noblest  slaiiii 
who  died  that  they  might  win. 

Now  observe,  all  this  is  the  Law  obeyed,  either 
unconsciously  or  else  instinctively.  But  in  the  re- 
demption of  our  humanity,  a  moment  comes  when  that 
law  is  recognised  as  the  will  of  God  adopted  consdousJ^, 
and  voluntarily  obeyed  as  the  law  of  man's  existence. 
Then  it  is  that  man's  true  nobleness,  his  only  possible 
blessedness,  and  his  redemption  from  blind  instincts 
and  mere  selfishness,  begin.  You  may  evade  that  law 
—  you  may  succeed  in  living  as  Caiaphas  did,  sacri- 
ficing others,  instead  of  yourself  —  and  men  will  call 
you  wise,  and  prudent,  and  respectable.  But  you  are 
only  a  Caiaphas:  —  Redeemed  you  are  not  Tour 
proper  humanity  has  not  begun. 

The  Highest  Man  recognised  that  Law,  and  joy- 
fully embraced  it  as  the  law  of  His  existence.     It  was 
the  consciousness  of  His  surrender  to   that  as  God's 
will,   and  the  voluntariness  of  the  act,   which  made  i^ 
Sacrifice.     Hear  Him:   "No  man  taketh  my  life  froB* 
me.     I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power 
to  take  it  up  again."     "  This  commandment   have  I  f^ 
ceived  from  my  Father. ^^     Had  he  been  by  the  wiles  o* 
Caiaphas  simply  surprised  and  dragged  struggling  aa^ 
reluctant  to  doom,   He  would  have  been  a  victim,  but 
not   a   sacrifice  —  He  would  have  been  an  object  o* 
our   compassion,    but    by   no   means    of  our  admiring 
wonder.     It  was  the  foresight  oC  ail  tkft  result  of  Hi^ 
opposition  to  the  world's  Bm^  anvl  ^\^  ^X.^^^-^  \w!kR««v- 
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Qising  battle  against  it  notwithstanding,  in  eveiy 
of  its  forms,  knowing  that  He  must  be  its  victim 
iie  last,  which  prevented  His  death  from  being 
slj  the  death  of  a  lamb  slain  unconsciously  on 
iflh  altars,  and  elevated  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  true 
proper  Sacrifice. 

We  go  beyond  this,  however.  It  was  not  merely 
crifice,  it  was  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  ^'His  soul  was 
e  an  offering  for  sin.^^  Neither  was  it  only  a  sacri- 
for  sin  —  it  was  a  sacrifice  for  the  world's  sin. 
he  text,  ^Hhat  Jesus  should  die  for  that  nation; 
not  for  that  nation  only,  but  that  also  He  should 
er  together  in  one  the  children  of  God  that  were 
«red  abroad." 

Two  ideas  are  necessary  to  be  distinctly  apprehend- 
y  us  in  order  to  understand  that  —  the  first  is  the 
)n  of  Punishment,  the  second  is  the  idea  of  the 
d's  sin. 

By  punishment  is  simply  meant  the  penalty  an- 
td  to  transgression  of  a  law.  Punishment  is  of 
kinds:  the  penalty  which  follows  ignorant  trans- 
sion,  and  the  chastisement  which  ensues  upon  wil- 
lisobedience.  The  first  of  these  is  called  imputed 
:,  the  second  is  actual  guilt  By  imputed  guilt  is 
Qt,  in  theological  language,  that  a  person  is  treated 
•he  were  guilty:  —  if,  for  example,  you  approach 
near  the  whirling  wheel  of  steam  machinery,  the 
lation  which  follows  is  the  punishment  of  temerity. 
10  traveller  ignorantly  lays  his  hand  on  the  cocka- 
's  den,  the  throb  of  the  envenomed  fang  is  the 
shment  of  his  ignorance.  He  has  broken  a  law  of 
re  —  and  the  guilt  of  the  infraction  is  impul^  t^ 
-  there  ia  penalty:  but  there   is    none    o5  Viift 
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chastisement  which  follows  sin.     His  conscience  is  not 
made  miserable.    He  only  suffers.     Further,  —  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution  of  this  world,  it  is  not  only  our 
own  transgressions  of  ignorance,  but  besides,  the  findti 
of  others,  which  bring  pain  and  sorrow  on  us.    Th* 
man  of  irritable  and  miserably  nervous  temperameiit 
owes  that  often  to   a  father's  intemperance.     Many  * 
man  has  to  struggle  all  his  life  with  the  penuiy  which 
he  reaps  as  the  harvest  of  a  distant  ancestor's  extrt- 
vagance.     In  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  these  ire 
punishments;  the  consequences  annexed  to  transgref 
sion:  and,  in  the  language  of  theology,  they  are  callel 
imputed  guilt.    But  there  is  an  all-important  distinctioiL 
between  them  and  the  chastisements   of  personal  in- 
iquity.    If  a  man  suffer  ill  health  or  poverty  as  the 
results  of  his  own  misconduct,  his  conscience  forces 
him  to  refer  this  to  the  wrath  of  God.     He  is  reaping 
as  he  had  sown,   and  the  miseries  of  conscious  £ralt 
are  added  to  his  penalty.     But  if  such  things  come  as 
the  penalty  of  the  wrong  of  others,  then,  philosophi* 
cally  though  you  may  call  them  pimishment,  in  the 
popular  sense  of  the  word  they  are  no  punishments  at 
all,  but  rather  corrective  discipline,  nay,  even  richest 
blessings,   if  they  are  received  from  a  Father's  hand, 
and  transmuted  by  humbleness  into  the  means  of  spirit- 
ual growth. 

Apply  all  this  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  Let  no 
man  say  that  Christ  bore  the  wrath  of  God.  Let  no 
man  say  that  God  was  angry  with  His  Son.  We  are 
sometimes  told  of  a  mysterious  anguish  which  Christ 
endured,  the  consequence  of  Divine  wrath,  the  suffer* 
Iiigy  of  a  Izeart  iaden  with  the  cousciexice  of  the  world's 
^p^nagreBsiouB  J  which  He  vras  /beada^  «^^  \i^«^  ^«a 
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HiB  own  ring.  Do  not  add  to  the  Bible  what  is  not 
in  the  Bible.  The  Redeemer's  conscience  was  not 
bewilda«d  to  feel  that  His  own,  which  was  not  his 
own.  He  suffered  no  wittth  of  God.  Twice  came  the 
voice  from  heaven,  "This  is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased,"  There  was  seen  an  angel  strengthen- 
ing Him.  Nay,  even  to  the  last,  never  did  the  con- 
icioiUQess  of  purity  and  the  Father's  Love  forsake 
Him.  ^Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit'' 
Christ  came  into  collision  with  the  world's  evil, 
and  He  bore  the  penalty  of  that  daring.  He  ap- 
proached the  whirling  wheel,  and  was  torn  in  pieces. 
He  laid  His  hand  upon  the  cockatrice's  den,  and  its 
faigB  pierced  Him.  It  is  the  law  which  governs  the 
conflict  with  evil  It  can  be  only  crushed  by  suffering 
from  it ... .  The  Son  of  man  who  puts  His  .naked  foot 
p&  the  serpent's  head,  crushes  it:  but  the  fang  goes 
Bito  His  heeL 

The  Redeemer  bore  imputed  sin.  He  bore  the 
paudty  of  others'  sin.  He  was  punished.  Did  He 
^  the  anger  of  the  Most  High?  Was  His  the  hell 
of  an  accusing  conscience?  In  the  Name  of  Him  who 
18  God,  not  Caiaphas,  never.  Something  more,  how- 
ever, is  necessary  to  complete  our  notion  of  Pmiish- 
in^  It  is  a  right  estimate  of  Law.  We  are  apt  to 
t^iiok  of  Punishment  as  something  quite  arbitrary, 
wUch  can  be  remitted  or  changed  at  will.  Hence,  we 
^ost  always  connect  it  with  the  idea  of  wrath. 
Bttkce,  the  heathen  tried  to  bribe  and  coax  their  deities 
to  ipare.  And  hence  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  comes  to 
be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  sagacious  or  ingenious 
tonfrivMooe,  a  mere  " scheme.**  Now  remembet  "w\\«A. 
^frMx,    The  moral  Laws  of  tbis  universe  aro  as  \m- 
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mutable  as  God  Himself.  Law  is  the  Being  of  6 
God  cannot  alter  those  laws:  He  cannot  make  wrc 
light  He  cannot  make  Truth  fabehood,  nor  fal 
hood  truth.  He  cannot  make  sin  blessed,  nor  am 
hell  to  innocence.  Law  moves  on  its  majestic  con 
irresistible.  If  His  chosen  Son  violates  Law,  f 
throws  himself  from  the  pinnacle.  He  dies.  If  ] 
resist  a  law  in  its  eternal  march,  the  universe  cnui 
you,  that  is  alL  Consider  what  Law  is,  and  then 
idea  of  bloody  vengeance  passes  away  altogether  fr 
the  Sacrifice.  It  is  not  "an  eye  for  an  eye,'*  and 
tooth  for  a  tooth  ,^  in  the  sanguinary  spirit  of  the  * 
retaliatory  legislation.  It  is  the  eternal  impossibil 
of  violating  that  law  of  the  universe  whereby  pena 
is  annexed  to  transgression,  and  must  fall,  either  ku 
with  curse,  or  rich  in  blessing. 

The  second  idea  which  it  behoves  us  to  mastei 
that   of  the   world's   sin.     The    apostle  John  alwi 
viewed    sin    as    a  great  connected  principle:    One; 
single  world-spirit  —  exactly  as  the  electricity  ^ 
which  the  universe  is  charged,  is  indivisible,  impon( 
able,   one,   so  that  you  cannot  separate   it  from 
great  ocean  of  fluid.     The  electric  spark  that  sluml 
in  the  dew-drop  is  part  of  the  flood  which  struck 
oak.     Had  that  spark  not  been  there,  it  could  be 
monstrated  that  the  whole  previous  constitution  of 
universe  might  have  been  diflerent,  and  the  oak 
struck. 

Let  us  possess  ourselves  of  this  view  of  sin,  fc 

is  the  true  one.    Separate  acts  of  sin  are  but  manifc 

tions   of  one   great  principle.     It    was    thus    that 

Saviour  looked  on  the  sins  o?  H\a  d^j^-    Tk^  Jewi 

that  age  bad  had  no  hand  m  l\i^  mMcc^^x  ^l  fe^' 
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Zachams;  but  they  were  of  kindred  spirit  with  the 
men  who  slew  them.  Condemning  their  murderers, 
thqr  imitated  their  act  In  that  imitation  they  ^^  allowed 
the  deeds  of  their  fathers-/*  they  shared  in  the  guilt  of 
the  act  which  had  been  consummated,  because  they 
W  the  spirit  which  led  to  it  "The  blood  of  them 
«U  shall  come  on  this  generation.*'  It  was  so,  too, 
that  Stephen  looked  on  the  act  of  his  assassins.  When 
God's  glory  streamed  upon  his  face,  he  felt  that  the 
^nasaction  going  on  then  was  not  simply  the  violence 
of  a  mob  in  an  obscure  comer  of  the  world:  it  was  an 
outbreak  of  the  Ghreat  Principle  of  evil  —  He  saw  in 
their  act  the  resurrection  of  the  spirit  of  those  who 
had  "resisted  the  Holy  Ghost,"  in  their  day,  slain  the 
Prophets,  opposed  Moses,  crucified  "the  just  one,'*  and 
f<Blt  that  their  genuine  descendants  were  now  opposing 
'  themselves  to  the  form  in  which  Truth  and  Goodness 
^ere  appearing  in  his  day. 

It  is  in  this  way  only  that  you  will  be  able  with 
^7  reality  of  feeling  to  enter  into  the  truth  that  your 
^  xuiiled  Him  to  the  cross:  that  the  Lord  hath  laid 
OQ  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all:  that  He  died  "not  for 
^t  nation  only,  but  that  also  He  should  gather  to- 
gother  in  one  die  children  of  God  that  were  scattered 
•broad.**  If,  for  instance,  indisputable  evidence  be 
given  of  the  saintliness  of  a  man  whose  creed  and 
views  are  not  yours,  and  rather  than  admit  that  Good 
^  him  M  Good,  you  invent  all  manner  of  possible  mo- 
tives  to  discredit  his  excellence,  then  let  the  thought 
•rise  —  This  is  the  resurrection  of  the  spirit  which 
^•8  rampant  in  the  dajs  of  Jesus;  the  spirit  o{  tiio^^ 
T^saw  the  purest  Goodness,  and  rather  than  ac\ucLO^- 
y^Ato  be  good,  preferred  to  account  for  il  afi  a 
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diabolical  power.     Say  to  yourself  - —  I  am  yeiging 
on  the  spirit  of  the  sin  that  was  unpardonable  —  I  am 
crucifying  the  Son  of  God  afresh.     If  in  society  yoi 
hear  the  homage  unrebuked,  —  Honour  to  the  rick 
man^s  splendid  offering,  instead  of  glory  to  the  widow^s 
humble  mite  —  if  you  see  the  weak  and  defenceleflB 
punished  severely  for  the  sins   which  the  great  and 
strong  do  unblushingly,  and  even  with  the  connivance 
and  admiration  of  society  —  if  you  find  sins  of  frailty 
placed  on  the  same  level  with  sins  of  pride  and  pro^ 
sumption  —  or  if  you  find  guilt  of  any  kind  paUiated 
instead  of  mourned,  then  let  the  dreadful  thought  arise 
in  the  fulness  of  its  meaning  —  I  allow  the  deeds  of 
those  days  —  Uis  blood  shall  come  upon  this  genera- 
tion.    My  siu  and  your  sin,   the  sin  of  all,  bears  tlie 
guilt  of  the  Redeemer's  sacrifice.     It  was  vicarious  — 
He  suffered  for  wliat  He  never  did.     "Not  for  that 
nation  only,   but  that  also  He  should  gather  together 
in  one  the  children  of  God  that  were  scattered  abroad- 
To    conclude   —   Estimate    rightly   the    death    o^ 
Christ.     It  was  not  simply  th*e  world's  example  —  *^ 
was  the  worlds  Sacrifice.     He  died  not  merely  as    * 
Martyr  to  the  Truth.     His  death  is   the  world's  li^*^ 
Ask  ye  what  life  is?     Life   is    not    exemption   fr^^ 
penalty.     Salvation  is  not  escape   from  suffering   a^*^ 
punishment.     The  Redeemer  suffered  punishment:  ^^ 
the  Redeemer's  soul  had  blessedness  in  the  very  mt^^ 
of  punishment     Life  is  elevation  of  soul  —  noblen^^ 
—   Divine    character.     The    spirit   of  Caiaphas    '^^ 
death:   to  receive  all,   and  give  nothing:   to   sacri^^ 
others   to   liimself.     The  spirit  of  Christ   was   life:     ^ 
^jve  and  not  receive :  to  be  sacn^c^id,  «Lwd  not.  to  sa^*** 
jfica     Hear  Ilim  again  —  ^^lle  l\ial\os^\XvV\&\i5l^^  ^^ 
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shall  find  it"  That  is  life:  the  spirit  of  losing 
all  for  Love's  saka  That  is  the  soul's  life  which 
alone  is  hlessedness  and  heaven.  By  realizing  that 
ideal  of  humanitjr,  Christ  fhmished  the  Life  which  we 
appropriate  onlj  when  we  enter  into  His  spirit 

Fjiiaten:  —  Onlj  hj  renouncing  sin  is  His  death  to 
sin  yours  —  only  by  quitting  it  are  you  free  from  the 
guilt  of  His  blood,  only  by  voluntary  acceptance  of 
the  law  of  the  Cross,  self-surrender  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  self-devotion  to  the  good  of  others  as  the  law  of 
your  being,  do  you  enter  into  that  present  and  future 
heaven  which  is  the  purchase  of  His  vicarious  sacri- 
fice. 
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X. 

Preached  December  »,  4849, 
REALIZING  THE  SECOND  ADVENT. 

Job  xix.  26-27.  —  "For  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  llveth',  «nd  that  he  itoU 
•tand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth :  And  though  after  my  skin  worm 
destroy  this  body ,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God :  Whom  1  shall  see  f«r 
myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  another;  though  my  velu  bt 
consumed  within  me/* 

The  hardest,  the  severest,  the  last  lesson  which  man 
has  to  learn  upon  this  earth,  is  submission  to  the  wili 
of  God.  It  is  the  hardest  lesson,  because  to  *our  blinded 
eyesight  it  often  seems  a  cruel  will.     It  is  a  severe 
lesson,  because  it  can  be  only  taught  by  the  blighting 
of  much  that  has  been  most  dear.  It  is  the  last  lesson, 
because  when  a  man  has  learned  that,  he  is  fit  to  be 
transplanted  from  a  world  of  wilfulness,  to  a  world  in 
which  one  Will  alone  is  loved,   and  only  one  is  done. 
All  that  saintly  experience  ever  had  to  teach,  resolves 
itself  into   this,  the  lesson  how  to  say  affectionatelyi 
"Not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt."     Slowly  and  stub- 
bornly our  hearts  acquiesce  in  that  The  holiest  in  th^^ 
congregation,  so  far  as  he  has  mastered  the  lesson,  wi** 
acknowledge  that  many  a  sore  and  angry  feeling  again^* 
his  God  had  to  bo  subdued,   many  a  dream  of  earthly 
brightness  broken,  and  many  a  burning  throb  stilled  ^^ 
a  proud  resentful  heart,  before  he  was  willing  to  snff'^' 
God  to  be  sovereign  in  His  own  world,  and  do  with  hi^ 
and  his  as  seemed  to  Him  best.   The  earliest  record  th^ 
we  have  of  this  struggle  in  the  human  bosom  is  foui^^' 
in  this  book  of  Job.     It  is  the  most  ancient  stateme^^ 
wo  have  of  the  perplexities  and.  td\^^t\^^  <il  \\^<^^  ^^ 
SraphJc,  bo  true  to  nature,  t\ia\.  \\.  i^ioOL^\ni%  ^\.  ^ss^ 
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that  what  we  are  reading  is  drawn  not  from  romance 
l)ut  life.  It  has  been  said,  that  religious  experience  is 
but  the  fictitious  creation  of  a  polished  age,  when  fanci- 
fnl  feelings  are  called  into  existence  bj  hearts  bent 
back,  in  reflex  action  and  morbid,  on  themselves.  We 
baye  an  answer  to  that  in  this  book.  Keligion  is  no 
morbid  fancy.  In  the  rough  rude  ages  when  Job  lived, 
when  men  did  not  dwell  on  their  feelings  as  in  later 
centuries,  the  heart-work  of  religion  was,  manifestly, 
the  same  earnest,  passionate  thing  that  it  is  now.  The 
heart's  misgivings  were  the  same  beneath  the  tent  of 
mn  Arabian  Emir  which  they  are  beneath  the  roof  of  a 
modem  Christian.  Blow  after  blow  fell  on  the  Oriental 
Chieftain:  —  one  day  he  was  a  father  —  a  prince  — 
the  lord  of  many  vassab  and  many  flocks,  and  buoyant 
in  one  of  the  best  of  blessings,  health;  the  next,  he  was 
e  childless,  blighted,  ruined  man.  And  then  it  was  that 
there  came  firom  Job's  lips  those  yearnings  for  the  quiet 
of  the  grave,  which  are  so  touching,  so  real;  and,  con- 
sidering that  some  of  the  strongest  of  the  Elect  of  God 
liave  yielded  to  them  for  a  moment,  we  might  almost 
fiay  so  pardonable:  "I  should  have  been  at  rest  — 
"where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary 
«re  at  rest  There  the  prisoners  rest  together:  they 
Iiear  not  the  voice  of  the  oppressor.  Wherefore  is  light 
^ven  unto  him  that  is  in  misery,  and  life  unto  the 
litter  of  soul  —  which  long  for  death,  but  it  cometh 
^ot,  and  dig  for  it  more  than  for  hid  treasures  —  which 
Kjoice  exceedingly,  and  are  glad  when  they  can  find 
the  grave?"  What  is  the  book  of  Job  but  the  record 
of  an  earnest  soul's  perplexities?  The  double  di(&e.\)\ly 
^life  solved  there,  the  existence  of  moral  evil  —  \!be 
^e^on  whether  mffering  is  a  mark  of  wratli  ox  noX. 
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What  falb  from  Job's  lips  is  the  musing  of  a  man  half* 
stunned,  half-surprised,  looking  out  upon  the  darknesf 
of  life,  and  asking  sorrowfully  —  why  are  these  things 
so?  And  all  that  falls  from  his  friends'  lips  is  the 
commonplace  remarks  of  men  upon  what  is  inscrutable, 
maxims  learned  second-hand  by  rote  and  not  by  heart, 
fragments  of  deep  truths,  but  truths  misapplied,  dis- 
torted, torn  out  of  all  connection  of  time  and  place,  so 
as  to  become  actual  falsehoods,  only  blistering  a  raw 
wound.  It  was  from  these  awkward  admonitions  that 
Job  appealed  in  the  text.  He  appealed  from  the  tri- 
bunal of  man's  opinion  to  a  tribunal  where  sincerity 
shall  be  cleared  and  vindicated  He  appealed  firom  a 
world  of  confusion,  where  all  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  are  out  of  course,  to  a  world  where  all  shall  be 
set  right.  He  appealed  from  the  dark  dealings  of  a 
God  whose  way  it  is  to  hide  Himself,  to  a  God  who 
shall  stand  upon  this  earth  in  the  clear  radiance  of  a 
love  on  wliich  suspicion's  self  cannot  rest  a  doubt  It 
was  faith  straining  through  the  mist,  and  discerning 
the  firm  land  that  is  beyond.  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,  and  that  He  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon 
the  earth." 

We  take  two  points:  — 

I.  The  certainty  of  God's  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  this  world. 

II.  The  means  of  realizing  that  interference, 
God's  interference,   again,   is  contemplated  in  this 

passage  in  a  twofold  aspect:  A.  pieseiivX.  ^u^^xvcAAxidftiice 
—    "/  know   that  my  Redeemer  ^iv^iik''      K  ^\L\>aft> 
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personal,  yisible  interference  —  '^He  shall  stand  at  the 
latter  daj  npon  the  earth.^' 

L  His  present  superintendence. 
1.  The  first  truth  contained  in  that  is  God^s  personal 
existenca     It  is  not  chance,  nor  fate,  which  sits  at  the 
wheel  of  this  world^s  revolutions.     It  was  no  fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms  which   massed  themselves   into  a 
world  of  beauty.    It  was  no  accidental  train  of  circum- 
stances which  has  brought  the  human    race  to  their 
present  stata     It  was  a  living*  God.     And  it  is  just  so 
far  as  this  is  the  conviction  of  every  day,   and  every 
hour,  and  every  minute  —  "My  Redeemer  lix-eth^'  — 
that  one  man  deserves  to  be  called  more  religious  than 
another.     To  be  religious  is  to  feel  that  God  is  the 
Ever  Near.     It  is  to  go  through  life  with  this  thought 
coming  instinctively  and  unbidden,  "Thou,  God,  seest 
me.'*     A  life  of  religion  is  a  life  of  faith:   and  faith  is 
that  strange  faculty  by  which  man  feels  the  presence 
of  the  invisible;  exactly  as  some  animals  have  the  power 
of  seeing  in  the  dark.     That  is  the  difference  between 
the  Christian  and  the  world.     Most  men  know  nothing 
beyond  what  they  see.    Their  lovely  world  is  all  in  all 
to  them:  its  outer  beauty:  not  its  hidden  Loveliness. — 
Prosperity  —  struggle  —  sadness  —  it  is  all  the  same:  — 
They  struggle  through  it  all  alone,   and  when  old  ago 
comes,  and  the  companions  of  early  days  are  gone, 
tiiey  feel  that  they  are  solitary.     In  all  this  strange 
deep  world,  they  never  meet,  or  but  for  a  moment,  the 
Spirit  of  it  all,  who  stands  at  their  very  side.     And  it 
*^  exactly  the  opposite  oi  this  that  makes  a  Chnstian. 
^^re  where  he  will,  there  is  a,  Thonght  and  a  Preft^Tie^ 
^m  he  cannot  put  aside.    He  ia  haunted  for  evci  \>y 
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the  Eternal  Mind.  God  looks  out  upon  him  from  ib 
clear  sky,  and  through  the  thick  darkness  —  is  pt< 
sent  in  the  rain-drop  that  trickles  down  the  brandi^i 
and  in  the  tempest  that  crashes  down  the  forest  ^ 
Living  Redeemer  stands  beside  him  —  goes  with  hii 
—  talks  with  him,  as  a  man  with  his  friend.  Tl 
emphatic  description  of  a  life  of  spirituality  is:  "Enoc 
widked  with  Gt)d:"  and  it  seems  to  be  one  reason  wb 
a  manifestation  of  God  was  given  us  in  the  flesh,  th; 
this  Livingness  of  God  might  be  more  distinctly  fie 
by  us.  We  must  not  throw  into  these  words  of  Job 
meaning  which  Job  had  not  Heading  these  verse 
some  have  discovered  in  them  all  the  Christian  doctrii 
of  the  Second  Advent  —  of  a  resurrection  —  of  tl 
humanity  of  Christ  This  is  simply  an  anachronisi 
Job  was  an  Aiabian  Emir,  not  a  Christian.  All  th 
Job  meant  by  these  words  was,  that  he  knew  he  hi 
a  vindicator  in  God  above:  that  though  his  friends  hi 
the  best  of  it  then,  and  though  worms  were  preying  < 
his  flesh,  yet  at  last  God  Himself  would  interfere 
prove  his  innocence.  But  God  has  given  to  us,  f 
our  faith  to  rest  on,  something  more  distinct  ai 
tangible  than  He  gave  to  Job.  There  has  been  one  < 
earth  through  whose  lips  God^s  voice  spoke;  and  fro 
whose  character  was  reflected  the  character  of  Go 
A  living  Person  manifesting  Deity.  It  is  all  this  add( 
meaning  gained  from  Christ  with  which  we  use  the 
words:  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth."  But  i 
must  remember  that  all  that  was  not  revealed  to  Job 
2.  The  second  truth  implied  in  the  personal  existen 
of  a  Redeemer  is  sympathy.  It  was  the  keenest  pj 
of  Job^s  trial  that  no  heart  \)eat  "i^xxW  \.ci  ^^'^^'^^^ 
JECls  Mends   nusunderstood  him-,    an^  ^^^  ^SS&>  Ha 
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momeat  of  atheistic  bitterness,  in  the  spirit  of  our  own 
uifidel  poet,  "Let  no  man  say  that  God  in  mercy  gave 
that  stroke,"  —  addressed  him  thus:  "Curse  Gt)d  and 
I  die."  In  the  midst  of  this,  it  seems  to  have  risen  upon 
his  heart  with  a  strange  power  to  soothe,  that  he  was 
not  alone:  gall  and  bitterness  were  distilling  from  the 
lips  of  man;  and  molten  lead  was  dropping  from  the 
luiad  of  Grod.  But  there  was  a  great  difference  between 
the  two  inflictions.  Men  were  doing  their  work,  un- 
knowing of  the  pain  they  gave:  God  was  meting  out 
His  in  the  scales  of  a  most  exquisite  compassion,  not 
one  drop  too  much,  and  every  drop  that  fell  had  a 
meaning  of  love  in  it  "Affliction ,"  said  the  tried  man, 
^'eometh  not  out  of  the  dust,  neither  doth  trouble  spring 
out  of  the  ground"  —  superintending  all  this,  "I  know 
that  my  Bedeemer  liveth." 

And  here  there  is  one  word  frill  of  meaning,  from 
which  we  collect  the  truth  of  sympathy.  It  is  that 
jittle  word  of  appropriation,  "My"  Redeemer.  Power 
w  shown  by  God's  attention  to  the  vast;  Sympathy  by 
His  condescension  to  the  small.  It  is  not  the  thought 
of  heaven's  sympathy  by  which  we  are  impressed,  when 
we  gaze  through  the  telescope  on  the  mighty  world  of 
spAce,  and  gain  an  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  infinite. 
Majesty  and  power  are  there  —  but  the  very  vastness 
oxcludes  the  thought  of  sympathy.  It  is  when  we  look 
uito  the  world  of  insignificance ,  which  the  microscope 
Ideals,  and  find  that  God  has  gorgeously  painted  the 
•toms  of  creation,  and  exquisitely  furnished  forth  all 
that  belongs  to  minutest  life,  that  we  feel  that  God 
sympathises  and  individualizes.  When  we  are  told  thai 
Gi>djs  ibe  Bedeemer  of  the  toorld,  we  know  iTl&t  \oy^ 
dwells  in  the  bosom  of  the  Moat  High;  but  if  we  WWV\ 
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to  know  that  God  feels  for  us  indiyidually  and  separately, 
we  must  learn  bj  heart  this  syllable  of  endearment, 
''My  Redeemer;'  Child  of  God!  if  you  would  have 
your  thought  of  God  something  beyond  a  cold  feeling 
of  His  presence,  let  faith  appropriate  Christ  You  are 
as  much  the  object  of  God's  solicitude  as  if  none  lived 
but  yourself  He  has  counted  the  hairs  of  your  head. 
In  Old  Testament  language,  ^*He  has  put  your  tears 
into  His  bottle.''  He  has  numbered  your  sighs  and 
your  smiles.  He  has  interpreted  the  desires  for  which 
you  have  not  found  a  name  nor  an  utterance  yoarsel£ 
If  you  have  not  learned  to  say  My  Redeemer,  then  jnit 
so  far  as  there  is  anything  tender  or  affectionate  in  your 
disposition,  you  wiU  tread  the  path  of  your  pilgrimage 
with  a  darkened  and  a  lonely  heart;  and  when  the  day 
of  trouble  comes,  there  will  be  none  of  that  triumphant 
elasticity  which  enabled  Job  to  look  down,  as  from  a 
rock,  upon  the  surges  which  were  curling  their  crests 
of  fury  at  his  feet,  but  could  only  reach  his  bosom  with 
their  spent  spray. 

3.  The  third  thing  implied  in  the  present  super- 
intendence is  God's  vindication  of  wrongs.  The  word 
translated  here  Redeemer,  is  one  of  quite  peculiar 
signification.  In  all  the  early  stages  of  society,  the 
redress  of  wrongs  is  not  a  public,  but  a  private  act 
It  was  then  as  now  —  blood  for  blood.  But  the  exe- 
cutioner of  the  law  was  invested  with  something  of  a 
sacred  character.  Now  he  is  the  mere  creature  of  a 
country's  law:  then  he  was  the  delegated  Hand  of  God; 
for  the  next  of  kin  to  the  murdered  man  stood  forward 
solemnly  in  God's  name  as  the  champion  of  the  defence- 
Jess,  the  fjoel  or  Avenger  of  Blood.  Goel  k  the  word 
iere :  bo  that,  translated  into  tl\e  \wi^^.^^  ^^  \iaft^^S»jt- 
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back  days,  Job  was  professing  his  conviction  that  there 
was  a  champion  or  an  Avenger,  who  would  one  day 
do  battle  for  his  wrongs. 

It  is  a  fearfol  ampont  of  this  kind  of  work  which  is 
in  arrear  for  the  Avenger  to  execute,   accumulating 
century  by  century  and  year  by  year.    From  the  days 
of  Cain  and  Ab^  there  have  been  ever  two   classes, 
the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed,  the  gentle  humble  ones 
who  refuse  to  right  themselves,  and  the  unscrupulous 
who  force  them  aside.     The  Church  has  ever  had  the 
world  against  it.     The  world  struck  its  first  deadly 
.blow  by  the  hand  of  Cain,  and  it  has  been  striking 
ever  gince:  from  the  battlefield  —  and  the  martyr's 
stake  —  and  the  dungeons  of  the  inquisition  —  and 
&e  prisons  of  the  lordly  tyrant  —  the  blood  of  the  in- 
nocent has  cried  for  vengeance.     By  taunt  and  sneer, 
the  world  has  had  her  triumph.     And  the  servants  of 
the  ICeekest  have  only  had  this  to  cheer  them,  **I  know 
Aat  my  Redeemer  liveth." 

There  is  a  persecution  sharper  than  that  of 
&e  axe.  There  is  an  iron  that  goes  into  the  heart 
deeper  than  the  knife.  Cruel  sneers,  and  sarcasms, 
tod  pitiless  judgments,  and  cold-hearted  calumnies 
—  these  are  persecution.  There  is  the  tyrant  of 
^  nursery,  and  the  playground,  and  the  domestic 
circle,  as  well  as  of  the  judgment-halL  "Better  were 
it,^  said  the  Redeemer,  "for  that  man  if  a  millstone 
^  been  hanged  about  his  neck.''  Did  you  ever  do 
^^?  —  Did  you  ever  pour  bitterness  into  a  heart  that 
^oi  was  bruising,  by  a  cold  laugh,  or  a  sneer,  or  a 
g^Uing  suspicion?  —  Into  a  sister's  heart,  or  a  trieii4!%^ 
or  even  s  stranger's?  —  Bemember  —  when  you  ^enX. 
i5to,  MS  Job's  friends  sent  him,  to  pour  out  tlie\i  gnefe 
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alone  before  their  Father,  your  name  went  up  to  the 
Avenger's  ears,  mmgled  with  the  cries  of  His  own 
elect 

There  is  a  second  mode  in  which  God  interferes  in 
this  world's  affairs.  There  is  a  present  superintendence 
perceived  by  faith.  But  there  is  a  future  redress  whid^ 
will  be  made  manifest  to  sight  ^*He  shall  stand  atth^ 
latter  day  upon  the  earth."    I  shall  see  HiuL 

First  of  all,  there  will  be  a  visible,  personal  inter-' 
ference.  All  that  Job  meant  was  in  the  case  of  his 
own  wrongs.  But  if  we  use  those  words,  we  must 
apply  them  in  a  higher  sense.  The  Second  Advent 
of  Christ  is  supposed  by  some  to  mean  an  appearance 
of  Jesus  in  the  flesh  to  reign  and  triumph  visibly. 
Others  who  feel  that  the  visual  perception  of  His  Form 
would  be  a  small  blessing,  and  that  the  highest  and 
truest  Presence  is  always  spiritual  and  realized  by  the 
spirit,  believe  that  His  advent  will  be  a  coming  in 
Power.  We  will  not  dispute:  —  controversy  whets  the 
intellect,  and  only  starves,  or  worse,  poisons  the  heart 
We  will  take  what  is  certain.  Every  signal  manifesta- 
tion of  the  right,  and  vindication  of  the  truth  in  judg- 
ment, is  called  in  Scripture  a  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man.  A  personal  Advent  of  the  Redeemer  is  one  which 
can  be  perceived  by  foes  as  well  as  recognised  by 
friends.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem ,  recognised  by 
the  heathen  themselves  as  judgment,  is  called  in  the 
Bible  a  coming  of  Christ  In  the  Deluge  —  in  the 
dcHtruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  —  in  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues  —  God  is  said  to  have  come  down 
to  visit  the  earth.  There  are  l^o  clashes  ^  then^  who 
sbaU  see  that  sight.    Men  like  3o\i  ^  ^\q  1^0^  'OoaJv.  ^^\l 
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Bedeemer  liveth;  and  men  like  Balaam,  from  whose 
lips  words  of  tmth,  terrible  to  him,  came:  *^I  shall  see 
Him,  but  not  now;  I  shall  behold  Him,  but  not  nigh."  — 
"Every  eye  shall  seeHinL"  —  Fom  will  see  the  triumph 
of  the  Right  —  the  destruction  of  the  Wrong.  The 
awfal  question  is:  As  Balaam  —  or  as  Job?  Besides 
tlu8,  it  will  be  unexpected:  every  judgment  coming  of 
Christ  is  as  the  springing  of  a  mine.  There  is  a  mo- 
ment of  deep  suspense  after  the  match  has  teen  applied 
to  the  fuse  which  is  to  fire  the  train.  Men  stand  at  a 
Stance,  and  hold  their  breath.  There  is  nothing  seen 
bat  a  thin,  small  column  of  white  smoke,  rising  fainter, 
uid  fainter,  till  it  seems  to  die  away.  Then  men  breathe 
sg&in:  and  the  experienced  soldier  would  approach  the 
place  thinking  that  the  thing  has  been  a  failure.  It  is 
only  faith  in  the  experience  of  the  commander,  or  the 
veterans,  which  keeps  men  from  hurrying  to  the  spot 
again  —  till  just  when  expectation  has  begun  to  die 
*vay,  the  low,  deep  thunder  sends  up  the  column  of 
earth  majestically  to  heaven,  and  all  that  was  on  it 
comes  crashing  down  again  in  its  far  circle,  splattered 
and  blackened  with  the  blast 

It  is  so  with  this  world.  By  God's  Word  the  world 
»  doomed.  The  moment  of  suspense  is  past:  the  first 
centuries  in  which  men  expected  the  convulsion  to  take 
place  at  once;  and  even  Apostles  were  looking  for  it  in 
^eir  lifetime.  We  have  fallen  upon  days  of  scepticism. 
There  are  no  signs  of  ruin  yet  We  tread  upon  it  like 
a  solid  thing  fortified  by  its  adamantine  hills  for  ever. 
'Hiere  is  nothing  against  that,  but  a  few  words  in  a 
I  printed  book.  But  the  world  13  mined:  and  the  s^^xVl 
I   )mgMea;  and  just  at  the  moment  when  serenity  la  «Jt 

*lf?f  '  "'^^  ^^"^"^  ***"  ^**«  *^ay  ^t^  a  S^'^'* 

11 
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noise,  aad  the  elements  sball  melt  witli  fervent  liea*i 
and  the  feet  of  the  AveugeJ'  aJi&Ll  stand  en  Earth. 

n.  The  means  of  realizing^  this  interfercBce, 

There  h  a  difference  between  knowing  a  tldn^  a™ 
realiaing  it,     Wlien  a  poor  man  becomes  suddenly  tli« 
possessor  of  a  fortune  or  of  dignity,   it  is  some  tiinc 
before  the  thing  becomes  so  natural  to  him  that  he  can 
act  in  his  new  sphere  like  his  proper  self  —  it  ia  **^ 
strangeness  at  first.    When  the  criminal  hears  the  dea*'*" 
sentence  in  the  dock ,  his  cheeks  are  tearless.  Ho  bea^ 
the  words,  but  scarcely  understands  that  they  have  any"" 
thing  to  do  with  him.     lie  has  not  realized  that  it  ** 
he  himself  that  has  to  die.     When  bereavement  com©^' 
it  is  not  at  the  moment  when  the  breath  leaves  the  bocl^ 
that  we  feel  what  has  been  lost:  —  we  know,  but  "^^ 
must  have  it  in  detail:  sec  the  empty  chair  —  and  ih^ 
clothes  that  will  never  bo  worn  again  —  and  perceiv^ 
day  after  day  pass  —  and  he  comes  not     Then  w^ 
realize. 

Job  hicw  that  God  was  the  vindicator  of  wrong^' 
—  that  he  said.     But  why  did  he  go  on  repeating  ii^^ 
every  possible  form  the  same  thing:   —   "I  shall  sec^ 
God  —  see  Him  for  myself  —  mine  eyes  shall  behold 
Him  —  yes,  mine  and  not  another's?"    It  would  seem 
as  if  he  were  doing  what  a  man  does  when  he  repeats 
over  and  over  to  himself  a  thing  which  he  cannot  pic- 
ture out  in  its  reality.    It  was  true:  but  it  was  strange, 
and  shadowy,  and  unfamiliar. 

It  is  no   matter  of  uncertainty  to   any  one   of  us 
whether  he  himself  shall  die.     He  knows  it     Every 
fj'nie  the  funeral  bell  tolls,  t\\fe  \\iou^\.  \\\  ^ortafe  ^\^\»a 
su^rgests  itacU —  I  am  a  raortaV,  <^7^^^  ^^^^    "YWx.vs. 
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knoving  it.      Which   of  us  has  realized  it?  Who   can 
shut  his   eyes,   and   bring   it  before   him   as  a  reality 
that  the  day  will  come  when  the  hearse  will  stand  at 
the  door  for  him,  and  that  all  this  bright  world  will  be 
going  on  without  him;  and  that  the  very  flesh  which 
now  walks  about  so  complacently,  will  have  the  coffin- 
lid  shut  down  upon  it,   and  be  left  to  darkness,  and 
loneliness,  and  silence,  and  the  worm?  Or  take  a  case 
still  more  closely  suggested  by  the  text  —  out  of  the 
grave  we  must  rise  again  —  long   after    all  that  is 
young,  and  strong,  and  beautiful  before  me,  shall  have 
mouldered   into .  forgetfulness.      Earth    shall    hear  her 
Master's  voice  breaking  the  long  silence  of  the  cen- 
turies, and  our  dust  shall  hear  it,  and  stand  up  among 
the  myriads  that  are  moving  on  to  judgment     Each 
nian  in  his  own  proper  identity,  his  very  self,  must  see 
God,  and    be    seen  by  Him  —  booking  out  on  the 
strange  new  scene,  and  doomed  to  be  an  actor  in  it  for 
•U  eternity.     We  all  know  that  —  on  which   of  our 
Jiearts  is  it  stamped,  not  as  a  doctrine  to  be  proved  by 
texts,  but  as  one  of  those  things  which  must  be  here- 
after, and  in  sight  of  which  we  are  to  live  now? 

There  are  two  ways  suggested  to  us  by  this  pas- 
sage for  realizing  these  things.  The  first  of  these  is 
meditation.  No  man  forgets  what  the  mind  has  dwelt 
long  on.  It  is  not  by  a  passing  glance  that  things  be- 
come riveted  in  the  memory.  It  is  by  forcing  the 
^mory  to  call  them  up  again  and  again  in  leisure 
l^ourg.  It  is  in  the  power  of  meditation  to  bring  danger 
^^  its  reality  so  vividly  before  the  imagination,  that  the 
▼hole  frame  can  start  instinctively  as  if  the  blow  'w^i^ 
Affl^,  or  as  if  the  precipice  were  near.  It  is  m  \Yve^ 
power  of  meditation  bo  to  engravQ  scenes  of  love^iiveft^ 

11* 
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on  a  painter's  eye,  that  he  taanifers  to  tlie  caavas  a 
vivid  picture  that  was  real  to  him  before  it  was  real  to 
Otbers,  It  is  in  the  power  of  meditation  so  to  abstract 
the  soul  from  all  that  ia  passing  before  tlia  bodily  eye, 
that  the  tongue  shall  absently  apeak  out  the  words  with 
wliich  the  heart  was  fiiU,  not  knowing  that  otbora  aie 
e  tan  ding  by.  It  seems  to  have  been  this  that  Job  waa 
doing-  —  he  was  realizing^  by  meditation.  Yon  caa 
scarcely  read  over  tliese  words  without  fancying  them 
the  syllables  of  a  man  who  waa  thinking  aloud. 

It  i:^  like  a  soliloquy  rather  than  a  con  versa  tion. 
"I  shall  see  him."  Myself.  Not  another.  My  own 
eyes. 

This  is  what  we  want.  It  is  good  for  a  man  to 
get  alone,  and  then  in  silence  think  upon  his  own  death, 
and  feel  how  time  is  hurrying  him  along:  that  a  little 
while  ago  and  he  was  not  —  a  little  while  still  and  he 
will  be  no  more.  It  is  good  to  take  the  Bible  in  his 
hands,  and  read  those  passages  at  this  season  of  the 
year  which  speak  of  the  Coming  and  the  end  of  all, 
till  from  the  printed  syllables  there  seems  to  come  out 
something  that  has  life,  and  form,  and  substance  in  it, 
and  all  things  that  are  passing  in  the  world  group 
themselves  in  preparation  for  that,  and  melt  into  its 
outline.  Let  us  try  to  live  with  these  things  in  view. 
God  our  Friend  —  Christ  our  living  Redeemer;  our 
sympathising  Brother;  our  conquering  Champion:  — 
The  Triumph  of  Truth:  the  End  of  Wrong.  We  shall 
live  upon  realities  then:  and  this  world  will  fade  away 
into  tliat  which  we  know  it  is,  but  cannot  realize  — 
an  Appearance,  and  a  Shadow. 

Lastly,  God  ensures  that  His  children  shall  realize 
alJ  this  hjr  affliction.     Job  Viatd  a.dmYtted  these  things 
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l)^re,  bat  this  time  he  spoke  from  the  ashes  on  which 
he  fsg  writhing.  And  if  ever  a  man  is  sincere,  it  is 
wken  he  is  in  pain.  If  ever  that  superficial  covering 
of  conventionalities  falls  from  the  soul,  which  gathers 
round  it  as  the  cuticle  does  upon  the  body,  and  the 
nwt  upon  the  metal,  it  is  when  men  are  suffering. 
There  are  many  things  which  nothing  but  sorrow  can 
teach  us.  Sorrow  is  the  great  Teacher.  Sorrow  is  the 
Bealizer.  It  is  a  strange  and  touching  thing  to  hear  the 
young  speak  truths  which  are  not  yet  within  the  limits 
of  their  experience:  to  listen  while  they  say  that  life  is 
sorrowful,  that  friends  are  treacherous,  that  there  is 
quiet  in  the  grave.  When  we  are  boys  we  adopt  the 
phrases  that  we  hear.  In  a  kind  of  prodigal  excess  of 
happiness,  we  say  that  the  world  is  a  dream,  and  life 
•  nothing  —  that  eternity  lasts  for  ever,  and  that  all 
We  is  disappointment  But  there  comes  a  day  of 
sharpness,  when  we  find  to  our  surprise  that  what  we 
said  had  a  meaning  in  it;  and  we  are  startled.  That 
IS  the  sentimentalism  of  youth  passing  into  reality.  In 
Ae  lips  of  the  young  such  phrases  are  only  sentimen- 
talities. What  we  mean  by  sentimentalism  is  that  state 
in  which  a  man  speaks  things  deep  and  true,  not  be- 
<5au8e  he  feels  them  strongly ,  but  because  he  perceives 
^t  they  are  beautiful,  and  that  it  is  touching  and  fine 
^  say  them  —  things  which  he  fain  would  feel,  and 
fancies  that  he  does  feel.  Therefore,  when  all  is  well, 
^hen  friends  abound,  and  health  is  strong,  and  the 
comforts  of  life  are  around  us,  religion  becomes  faint, 
sod  shadowy.  Eeligious  phraseology  passes  into  cant 
■^  the  gay,  and  light,  and  trifling,  use  the  same  words 
ss  the  holiesi;  till  the  earnest  man  ,*  who  feels  w\ial  \\i^ 
^orJd h  sentimentaUaing  about,  shuts  up  hiBheait,  aaSl 
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either  coins  other  phrases  or  else  keeps  silence.  A 
then  it  is  that  if  God  would  rescue  a  man  from  t 
unreal  world  of  names  and  mere  knowledge,  He  d 
what  he  did  with  Job  —  He  strips  him  of  his  floe 
and  his  herds,  and  his  wealth;  or  else,  what  is 
equivalent,  of  the  power  of  enjoying  them  —  the  de 
of  his  eyes  falls  from  him  at  a  stroke.  Things  bec( 
real  then.  Trial  brings  man  face  to  face  with  God 
God  and  he  touch;  and  the  flimsy  veil  of  bright  cl 
that  hung  between  him  and  the  sky  is  blown  a^ 
he  feels  that  he  is  standing  outside  the  earth  ^ 
nothing  between  him  and  the  Eternal  Infinite, 
there  is  something  in  the  sick-bed,  and  the  ad 
heart,  and  the  restlessness  and  the  languor  of  shatt< 
health,  and  the  sorrow  of  affections  withered,  and 
stream  of  life  poisoned  at  its  fountain,  and  the  c 
lonely  feeling  of  utter  rawness  of  heart  which  is 
when  God  strikes  home  in  earnest,  that  forces  a  i 
to  feel  what  is  real  and  what  is  not 

This  is  the  blessing  of  affliction  to  those  who 
lie  still,  and  not  struggle  in  a  cowardly  or  a  resei 
way.    It  is  God  speaking  to  Job  out  of  the  whirls 
and  saying  —  In  the  sunshine  and  the  warmth 
cannot  meet  Me:  but  in  the  hurricane  and  the  d 
ness,    when   wave    after   wave   has    swept  down 
across  the  soul,  you  shall  see  My  Form,  and  hear 
Voice,  and  know  that  your  Eedeemer  liveth. 
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PrmcKed  December  6,  1849. 
FIRST   ADVENT   LECTURE. 

THX    OBXCIAH. 

^ic  L  U'17.  —  **I  am  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  Barbarians, 
t>oUk  to  the  wlM  andtoihe  onwise.  Bo,  as  mneh  as  in  me  i€ ,  I  am  ready 
^o  prcAeh  the  Gospel  to  70a  that  are  at  Rome  also.  For  I  ara  not 
*^tiamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ;  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvar 
^ion  to  every  one  that  believeth ;  to  the  Jew  first ,  and  also  to  the  Greek. 
^ov  tbflvein  ia  the  righteeaanesB  of  God  revealed  from  faith  to  faith:  as 
it  ia  written,  The  Just  shaU  Uve  by  faith.'' 

Thb  season  of  Advent  commemorates  three  facts. 
1-  That  the  Lord  has  come.   2.  That  He  is  perpetnallj 
coming.     3.  That  He  will  yet  come  in  greater  glory 
than  has  yet  appeared.     And  these  are  the  three  Ad- 
vents —  The  first  in  the  flesh,    which  is  past:  the 
teeoiid  in  the  spirit:  the  third,  His  judgment  Advent. 
The  first  occupies  our  attention  in  these  lectures. 
We    live    sarrounded    by    Christian    institutions; 
^*^adie   an  atmosphere  satunited  by  Christianity.     It 
1*  exceedingly  difficult  even  to  imagine  another  state 
of  things.     In  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  purity,  it  is 
™ficult  to  conceive  the  debasing  effects  of  polygamy: 
itt  the  midst  of  political  liberty  to    conceive   of  the 
"lighting   power  of  slavery:  in  scientific  progress  to 
imagine  mental  stagnation:  in  religious  liberty  and  firee 
Sadness  to  fancy  the  reign  of  superstition. 

Yet  to  realize  the  blessings  oi  health ,  we  must  sit 

y  the  sick-bed:  to  feel  what  light  is,  we  must  descend 

into  the   mine   and   see    the   emaciated    forms    which 

swindle  Bwaj-  in  darknesa:  to  know  what  the  hVem^i^ 

^muubme  is,  go  down  into  the  valleys  where  ^tcffit^^ 
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vegetation  and  dim  Tapours  tell  of  a  scene  on  wMch 
the  sun  scarcely  sliiiies  two  hours  In  tLe  day*  And  l« 
know  what  we  have  from  Christianity,  it  is  well  to 
cast  the  eyes  sometimes  over  the  darkness  from  wlueh 
the  Advent  of  Christ  redeemed  us. 

There  are  four  departments  of  human  nature  spoken 
of  in  these  verses,  on  which  the  Light  shined.  The 
apostle  felt  that  the  Gospel  was  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation  to  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Bar- 
barians, and  the  Jews.  In  the  present  lecture  t\« 
consider  Christianity  presented  to  the  Grecian  characta, 
and  superseding  the  Grecian  religion. 

Four  characteristics  marked  Grecian  life  and  Grecian 
religion.  Restlessness  —  Worldliness  —  The  worslip 
of  the  Beautiful  —  The  worship  of  the  Human. 

1.  Restlessness. 

Polytheism  divided  the  contemplation  over  many 
objects:  and  as  the  outward  objects  were  manifold,  so 
was  there  a  want  of  unity  in  the  inward  life.  The 
Grecian  mind  was  distracted  by  variety.  He  was  to 
obtain  wisdom  from  one  Deity:  eloquence  from  that 
Mercurius  for  whom  Paul  was  taken:  purity  from 
Diana  for  whom  Ephesus  was  zealous:  protection  for 
his  family  or  country  from  the  respective  tutelary 
deities:  success  by  a  prayer  to  Fortune. 

Hence  dissipation  of  mind :  that  fickleness  for  which 
the  Greeks  were  famous:  and  the  restless  love  of  nov- 
elty which  made  Athens  a  place  of  literary  and  social 
gossip  —  "some  new  thing." 

All  stability  of  character  rests  on  the  contemplation 
oF  changeless  unity. 

So,  in  modern  science,  wlaich  Vs  eioATveoJOi^  QS»ofv^Si^^ 
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haying  exchanged  the  bold  theorizing  of  ancient  times 
for  dis  patient  humble  willmgness  to  be  taught  by  the 
&ct8  of  nature ,  and  performing  its  wonders  by  exact 
imitation  of  them  —  on  the  Christian  principle  —  the 
Son  of  man  can  do  nothing  of  Himself,  but  what  He 
seeth  the  Father  do. 

And  all  the  results  of  science  have  been  to  sim- 
plify and  trace  back  the  manifold  to  unity.  Ancient 
science  was  only  a  number  of  insulated  facts  and  dis- 
cordant laws;  modem  science  has  gradually  ranged 
tliese  under  fewer  and  ever  fewer  laws.  It  is  ever 
tending  towards  unity  of  law. 

For  example  —  Gravitation.  The  planet's  motion, 
and  the  motion  of  the  atom  of  water  that  dashes  tumul- 
tnonfily,  and  as  it  seems  lawlessly,  down  the  foam  of 
the  cataract:  the  floating  of  the  cork,  the  sinking  of  the 
stone,  the  rise  of  the  balloon,  and  the  curved  flight  of 
the  arrow,  are  all  brought  under  one  single  law  — 
diverse  and  opposite  as  they  seem. 

Hence  science  is  calm  and  dignified,  reposing  upon 
^orm  fact.  The  philosopher's  very  look  tells  of  re- 
pose, resting,  as  he  does,  on  a  few  changeless  prin- 
ciplei. 

So  also  in  religion.  Christianity  proclaimed  "One 
God  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man 
Christ  Jesus."  Observe  the  eflect  in  the  case  of  two 
*po8tIes.  St  Paul's  view  of  the  Gospel  contemplated 
it  aa  an  eternal  divine  purpose.  His  Gospel,  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Gentiles,  was  the  eternal  purpose  which  had 
keen  hidden  from  ages  and  generations.  His  own  per- 
sonal election  was  part  of  an  eternal  counsel.  All  the 
children  of  Crod  had  been  predestinated  before  t\ve  eiea- 
^im  -onto  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  C^inst  lo 
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Himself."  Now  see  the  effect  on  character.  Piwt,  4i 
veracity  ■ —  2  Cor.  i.  18,  &c.  He  contemplated  tb 
changeless  "yea"  of  God  —  His  own  yea  became  fixrf 
as  God's  —  changeless,  and  calmly  unalterable. 

Again,  in  orthodoxy  —  "Jesus  Christ,  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever."  Be  not  carried  tibffA 
by  divers  and  strange  doctrines.  Truth  is  one  —  Error 
manifold  —  many  opinions,  yet  there  can  be  but  one 
faith.     See  how  calm  and  full  of  rest  all  this  spirit  ». 

Now  consider  Si  John.  His  view  of  the  Gospel 
recognised  it  rather  as  the  manifestation  of  love  di»n 
the  carrying  out  of  unity  of  an  everlasting  purposa  K 
you  view  the  world  as  the  Greek  did,  all  is  so  various 
that  you  must  either  refer  it  to  various  deities,  or  to 
different  modes  of  the  same  Deity.  To-day  you  are 
happy  —  God  is  pleased:  to-morrow  miserable  —  God 
is  angry.  But  St  John  referred  these  all  to  unity  of 
character  —  "God  is  Love."  Pain  and  pleasure,  the  sigi 
and  smile,  the  sunshine  and  the  storm,  nay  hell  itselfi 
to  him  were  but  the  results  of  Eternal  love. 

Hence  came  deep  calm  —  the  repose  which  we  art 
toiling  all  our  lives  to  find,  and  which  the  Greek  never 
found. 

II.  Worldliness. 

There  are  men  and  nations  to  whom  this  woiW 
seems  given  as  their  province,  as  if  they  had  no  aspi' 
ration  above  it.  If  ever  there  was  a  nation  who  under* 
stood  the  science  of  living,  it  was  the  Grecian.  They 
had  organized  social  and  domestic  life  —  filled  existence 
with  com  forte:  knew  how  lo  ftyAx%.<it  fcom  everythiuj 
its  greatest  measure  of  en^o^mexiX.    ^V\%  ^o^^  ^«* 
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Ihdr  borne  —  this  risible  woild  was  the  object  of  their 
wonhip.  N-ot  like  the  Orientals,  who  called  all  mate- 
rialini  bad,  and  whose  highest  object  was  to  escape 
from  it,  '^to  be  unclothed,  not  clothed  upon,"  as  St 
Paul  phrases  it  The  Greek  looked  upon  this  world 
in  its  fallen  state,  and  pronounced  it  all  "very  good." 

The  results  were  threefold. 

L  Disappointment  Lying  on  the  infinite  bosom  of 
Nature,  the  Greek  was  jet  unsatisfied.  And  there  is 
an  insatiable  desire  above  all  external  forms  and  objects 
in  man  —  all  men  —  which  they  can  never  satisfy. 
Hence  bis  craving  too,  like  others,  was  firom  time  to 
time,  "Who  will  show  us  any  good?"  This  dissatis- 
&etton  is  exhibited  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal,  who 
ia  but  the  symbol  of  erring  humanity.  Away  from  his 
&&er's  home,  the  famine  came,  and  he  fed  on  husks. 
Famine  and  husks  are  the  world's  unsatisfactoriuess. 
A  husk  is  a  thing  that  seems  full:  is  hollow:  which 
^8  the  appetite  for  a  time,  but  will  not  support  the 
Kb.  And  such  is  this  world:  leaving  a  hollowness  at 
ieart,  staying  our  craving  but  for  a  time.  "He  that 
^rinketh  of  this  water  shall  thirst  again."  And  the 
worldly  man  b  trying  to  satiate  his  immortal  hunger 
^pon  husks. 

Second  result  —  Degradation.  Religion  aims  at  an 
ideal  life  above  this  actual  one  —  to  found  a  divine 
polity  —  a  kingdom  of  God  —  a  church  of  the  best. 
Aid  the  life  of  worldliness  pronounces  this  world  to  be 
d.  This  is  to  be  adorned  and  beautified.  Life  as  it 
^  Had  you  asked  the  Greek  his  highest  wish,  he 
Would  have  replied,  "This  world,  if  it  could  only  last 
"•  I  ask  BO  more,  ^  ^Immortal  jronth  —  and  this  \)ng)iV. 
aswfeoa^.     ^^>  js  to  feed  on  buskB:  but  husks  n?\ml(1^ 
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the  swine  did  eat  No  degradation  to  the  swine,  forii 
is  their  nature;  but  degradation  to  man  to  rest  in  th 
outward,  visible,  and  present,  for  the  bosom  of  Godii 
his  home.  The  Greek,  therefore,  might  be,  in  his  owi 
language,  ^^a  reasoning  animal,"  but  not  one  of  tbc 
children  of  Heaven. 

Third  result  —  Disbelief  in  Immortality.  The  mow 
the  Greek  attached  himself  to  this  world,  the  more  dM 
world  unseen  became  a  dim  world  of  shades.  Tb 
earlier  traditions  of  the  deep-thinking  Orientals,  whid 
his  forefathers  brought  from  Asia,  died  slowly  away; 
and  any  one  who  reminded  him  of  them,  was  receivei 
as  one  would  now  be  who  were  to  speak  of  purgatory 
The  cultivated  Athenians  were  for  the  most  part  sceptJa 
in  the  time  of  Christ.  Accordingly,  when  Paul  preacbec 
at  Athens  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  they  "mocked.* 

This  bright  world  was  all.    Its  revels  —  its  dance 

—  its  theatrical  exhibitions  —  its  races  —  its  baths  — 
and  academic  groves,  where  literary  leisure  luxuriated 

—  these  were  blessedness;  and  the  Greek's  heU  wa 
death.  Their  poets  speak  pathetically  of  the  misery  o 
the  wrench  from  all  that  is  dear  and  bright  The  dreafl 
fulness  of  death  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  thing 
that  meet  us  in  those  ancient  writings. 

And  these  men  were  startled  by  seeing  a  new  se< 
rise  up  to  whom  death  was  nothing  —  who  almoi 
courted  it  They  heard  an  apostle  say  at  Miletoi 
"None  of  these  things  move  me,  neither  count  I  nP 
life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  might  finish  my  court 
with  joy."  For  the  cross  of  Christ  had  crucified  3 
their  hearts  the  Grecian's  world.  To  them  life  w^ 
honour,  integrity,  trutli-,  tiial  \a,  l\i^  ^q\iI:  to  this  « 
other  was  to  be  sacrificed.     T\i\s  ^^»  "^^  y^^^^x  ^^ 
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ich  cotild  only  die  by  sin,  by  denying  its  own  ex- 
iiice.  The  rise  of  the  higher  life  had  made  this  life 
hing,  and  delivered  those  who,  through  fear  of  death, 
re  all  their  lifetime  subject  unto  bondage. 
Appeal  to  the  worldly-minded.  Melancholy  spectacle! 
a  and  women  shutting  out  the  idea  of  death,  —  the 
rtesies  of  society  concealing  from  them  the  mention 
their  age,  by  all  false  appliances  of  dress,  &c.,  &c., 
[  staying  the  appearance  of  the  hand  of  time.  You 
st  die.  The  day  will  come,  and  the  coffin.  Life  in 
1  alone  robs  that  thought  of  dreadfulness:  when  the 
irrection  being  begun  within,  you  can  look  upon  the 
aj  of  the  outward  man,  and  feel  /  am  not  dying. 

III.  The  worship  of  the  Beautiful. 
The  Grreek  saw  this  world  almost  only  on  its  side 
beauty.  His  name  for  it  was  Kosmos,  divine  order 
regularity.  He  looked  at  actions  in  the  same  way. 
e  and  the  same  adjective  expressed  the  noble  and 
beautiful.  If  he  wanted  to  express  a  perfect  man, 
called  him  a  musical  or  harmonious  man. 
What  was  the  consequence?  Religion  degenerated 
)  the  arts.  All  the  immortal  powers  of  man  were 
)wn  upon  the  production  of  a  work  of  the  imagina- 
I.  The  artist  who  had  achieved  a  beautiful  statue 
I  almost  worshipped.  The  poet  who  had  produced 
oble  poem  was  the  prophet  of  the  nation.  The  man 
)  gave  the  richest  strains  of  melody  was  half  divine. 
is  was  their  inspiration.  The  arts  became  religion, 
1  religion  ended  in  the  arts. 

Hence,  necessarily,  sensuality  became  religio^ift\  W 
96  all  feelings  produced  by  these   arts,   cWofty   \\i^ 
f^oas  ones,  were  authorized  by  religion.    T\iw^ 
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is  a  peculiar  danger  in  refinement  of  sensaom  enjof 
mentB.  Coarse  pleasures  disgust,  and  pass  for  vlurf 
they  are;  but  who  does  not  know  that  the  real  daoga 
and  triumph  of  yoluptuousness  are  when  it  approacbei 
the  soul  veiled  under  the  drapery  of  elegance? — Thq 
fancied  themselves  above  the  gross  multitude:  but  tfafli 
sensuality,  disguised  even  from  themselves,  was  sensoft 
lity  still  —  ay,  and  even  at  times,  in  certain  festiYtIf 
broke  out  into  gross  and  unmistakeable  licention8Qe9& 

And  hence,  the  greatest  of  the  Greeks  in  his  ima 
ginary  Republic  banished  from  that  perfect  state  all  dv 
strains  which  were  soft  and  enfeebling  —  all  the  poe© 
that  represented  any  deeds  of  Deities  unworthy  of  th* 
Divine  —  all  the  statues  which  could  suggest  one  singl 
feeling  of  impurity.  Himself  a  worshipper  of  the  purd 
beautiful,  it  was  yet  given  to  his  all  but  inspired  hear 
to  detect  the  lurking  danger  before  which  Greece  wi 
destined  to  fall  —  the  approach  of  sensuality  throug 
the  worship  of  the  graceful  and  the  refined. 

There  is  this  danger  now.  Men  are  awakened  fro 
coarse  rude  life  to  the  desire  of  something  deeper.  Ai 
the  God  or  Spirit  of  this  world  can  subtly  turn  tb 
aside  into  channels  which  shall  efiTectually  enfeeble  ai 
ruin  the  souL  Refinement  —  melting  imagery  —  di 
religious  light:  all  the  witchery  of  form  and  colour  - 
music  —  architecture:  all  these,  even  coloured  with  tl 
hues  of  religion,  producing  feelings  either  religious 
quasi-religious,  may  yet  do  the  world's  work.  For  i 
attempt  to  impress  the  heart  through  the  senses,  " 
make  perfect  through  the  flesh,"  is  fraught  with  tl 
danger  beneath  which  Greece  sunk.  There  is  a  se 
deception  in  those  feelings:  tVve  \\\tVW  —  ^\i^  iV:^^  ^cc 
of  mystery  —  and  the  luxury  o^  co\i^.ciTK^^^^fifa.  — 
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.  the  impressions  on  the  senses:  all  these  lie  very  close 
to  Yoluptuousness  —  enfeeblement  of  heart  —  yea,  even 
unponty. 

This,  too,  is  the  ruinous  effect  of  an  education  of 
aeeomplishments.  The  education  of  the  taste,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  feelings  in  undue  proportion,  destroys 
the  masculine  tone  of  mind.  An  education  chiefly  ro- 
mantic or  poetical,  not  balanced  by  hard  practical  life, 
is  dmply  ihe  ruin  of  the  soul. 

If  any  one  ever  felt  the  beauty  of  this  world  it  was 
He.  The  beauty  of  the  lily  nestling  in  the  grass  —  He 
fck  it  all:  but  the  beauty  which  he  exhibited  in  life 
was  the  stem  loveliness  of  moral  action.  The  King  in 
Hig  Beauty  "had  no  form  or  comeliness:"  it  was  the 
heanty  of  obedience  —  of  noble  deeds  —  of  unconquerable 
fideli^  —  of  unswerving  truth  —  of  Divine  self-devotion. 
The  Cross!  the  Cross!  We  must  have  something  of  iron 
and  hardness  in  our  characters.  Tlie  Cross  tells  us 
that  is  the  true  Beautiful  which  is  Divine:  an  inward, 
iwt  an  outward  beauty,  which  rejects  and  turns  sternly 
away  from  the  meretricious  forms  of  the  outward  world, 
which  have  a  corrupting  or  debilitating  tendency. 

IV.  The  worship  of  Humanity. 

The  Greek  had  strong  human  feelings  and  sym- 
ptthies.  He  projected  his  own  self  f on  nature:  hmna- 
>u«ed  it:  gave  a  human  feeling  to  clouds,  forests,  rivers, 
seas. 

In  this  he  was  a  step  above  other  idolatries.     The 

Hindoo,  for  instance,  worshipped  monstrous   emblems 

•f  physical  power.     Might:  gigantic  masses:  hundi^i- 

i»MjfesP  i/e/t/es,  scarcely  human,  jou  find  in  llmdostaw. 

^^J^pt,  Sixain,  Life  was  the  thing  sacred,    lleu^^ 
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all  that  had  life  was  in  a  way  divine:  the  sacred  ibis, 
crocodile,  bull,  cat,  snake.  All  that  produced  and  aD 
that  ended  life.  Hence  death  too  was  sacred.  The 
Egyptian  lived  in  the  contemplation  of  death.  His 
coffin  was  made  in  his  lifetime;  his  ancestors  embalmed: 
the  sacred  animals  preserved  in  myriad  heaps  through 
generations  in  mummy  pits.  The  sovereign's  tomb  wa» 
built  to  last  for,  not  centuries,  but  thousands  of  years. 

The  Greek  was   above  this.      It  was  not  merely 
power,  but  human  power:  not  merely  beauty,  but  human 
beauty;  not  merely  life,  but  human  life,  which  was  the 
object  of  his  profoundest  veneration.     His  effort  there- 
fore was,  in  his  conception  of  his  god,  to  realize  a 
beautiful  human  being.     And  not  the  animal  beauty  of 
the  human  only:  but  the  intelligence  which  informs  and 
shines  through  beauty.     All  his  life  ho  was  moulding 
into  shape  visions  of  earth  —  a  glorious  human  being- 
Light  imder  the  conditions  of  humanity:  the  "sun  i^ 
human  limbs  arrayed"  was  the  central  object  of  Greci^ 
worship. 

Much  in  this  had  a  germ  of  truth  —  more  was  fals^^ 
This  principle,  which  is  true,  was  evidently  stated- 
The  Divine,  under  the  limitations  of  humanity,  is  th^ 
only  worship  of  wliich  man  is  capable.  Demonstrably  ' 
for  man  cannot  conceive  that  which  is  not  in  his  ow^ 
mind.  He  may  worship  what  is  below  himself,  or  th*'* 
which  is  in  himself  resembling  God;  but  attributes  or* 
which  from  his  own  nature  he  has  no  conception,  h^ 
clearly  cannot  adore. 

The  only  (juestion  therefore  is,  miat  he  shall 
reckon  divine  and  in  alliance  Vi^i^i  Cj^q^*^  ^  ^«^^^ 
then  be  worships  as  the  Hindoo  —  Ai  \v^^^  VN^^^^  ^  '^^ 
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f   Egyptian  —  If  physical  and  intellectual  beauty,   then 
as  the  Greek. 

Observe  —  they  wanted  some  living  image  of  God 
containing  something  more  truly  divine  to  supplant 
their  own.  For  still,  in  spite  of  their  versatile  and 
multifarious  conceptions,  the  illimitable  Unknown  re- 
mained: to  which  an  altar  stood  in  Athens.  They 
wanted  Humanity  in^its  glory  —  they  asked  for  a  Son 
of  Man. 

Christ  is  Deity  under  the  limitations  of  Humanity. 
Bnt  there  is  presented  in  Christ  for  worship,  not 
power:  nor  beauty:  nor  physical  life:  but  the  moral 
image  of  Grod's  perfections.  Through  the  heart,  and 
mind,  and  character  of  Jesus  it  was  that  the  Divinest 
streamed.  Divine  character^  that  was  given  in  Christ 
to  worship. 

Another  error.  The  Greek  worshipped  all  that  was 
m  man.  Every  feeling  had  its  beauty,  and  its  divine 
<ttigin.  Hence  Thieving  had  its  patron  deity:  and 
Treachery,  and  Cunning:  and  Lust  had  its  temple 
erected  for  abominable  worship.  All  that  was  human 
luid  its  sanction  in  the  example  of  some  god. 

Christ  corrects.  Not  all  that  is  human  is  divine. 
There  is  a  part  of  our  nature  kindred  with  God:  the 
strengthening  of  that,  by  mixture  with  God's  spirit,  is 
<Mir  true  and  proper  humanity  —  regeneration  of  soul. 
There  is  another  part  whereby  we  are  related  to  the 
vntes;  our  animal  propensities:  our  lower  inclinations; 
®w  corrupted  will.  And  whoever  lives  in  that,  and 
strengthens  that,  sinks  not  to  the  level  of  the  brutes; 
W  below  them,  to  the  level  of  the  demons:  for  h^ 
wes  AD  immortal  spirit  to  degrade  himself;  and.  \\i^ 
^  12 
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imtnortal  jomed  with  evil,  as  the  life  to  the  bedjt 

demonlacaL  j 

In  conciuaion,  remark:  In  all  this  system  one  thing  | 
was  wanting  — the  sense  of  sin.    The  Greek  worshipped 
the  beautiful  —adored  the  human  — deified  the  woHd: 
of  eoursc  this  worship   fonnd   no  place   for  sin.     The 
Greek  would  not  have  spoken  to  yon  of  am:  ho  would 
have  told  joa  of  departure  from  a  right  line;    want  of 
moral  harmony:   discord  within:   he   would   have   said   i 
that  the  music  of  your  soul  was  out  of  tune,     Christ  I 
came   to   convince  the  world  of  sia     And  after  Him 
that   deep   cloud   be^au   to   brood   upon   the   hearts   of 
Christendom,   which   rests   upon  the   conscience  which 
has  been  called   into  vitality  of  action  and   suscepti- 
bility. 

For  this  Greece  had  no  remedy.  The  universe  has 
no  remedy  but  one.  There  is  no  prescription  for  the 
sickness  of  the  heart,  but  that  which  is  written  in  the 
Redeemer's  blood. 
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Preached  December  43,  4849, 
SECOND   ADVENT   LECTURE. 

THB  BOMAK. 

Rom.  i.  14-16.  —  "I  am  debtor  both  to  the  Oreeka  and  to  the  Barbariuu, 
both  to  the  wiee  and  to  the  unwise.  So,  as  much  as  in  me  is,  I  am  ready 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  yon  that  are  at  Rome  also.  For  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ:  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  onto  salvation  to 
every  one  that  believeth;  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek." 

The  Advent  of  Christ  is  the  gulf  which  separates 
andent  from  modem  history.  The  dates  b.c.  and  a.d. 
are  not  arbitrary  but  real  division.  His  coming  is  the 
crisis  of  the  world^s  history.  It  was  the  moment  from 
whence  light  streamed  into  the  realms  of  darkness,  and 
life  descended  into  the  regions  of  the  grave.  It  was 
the  new  birth  of  worn-out  humanity. 

Last  Thursday  we  considered  the  effects  of  this 
Advent  on  Greece.  We  found  the  central  principle  of 
Grecian  life  to  be  worldliness.  The  Greek  saw,  sought, 
and  worshipped  nothing  higher  than  this  life,  but  only 
this  life  itseHl  Hence  Greek  religion  degenerated  into 
mere  Taste,  which  is  perception  of  the  Beautiful.  The 
result  on  character  was  threefold:  —  Restlessness,  which 
Beut  the  Greek  through  this  world  with  his  great 
human  heart  unsatisfied,  fickle  in  disposition,  and  ever 
inquiring,  with  insatiable  curiosity,  after  some  new  thing. 
Licentiousness;  for  whosoever  attaches  his  heart  to  the 
outward  Beau^,  without  worshipping  chiefly  in  it  that 
moral  Beauty  of  which  all  else  is  but  the  type  and 
BQggestion,  necessarily,  slowly  it  may  be,  but  inevi- 
tably, Bjnks  iown  and  down  into  the  deepest  a\>ysa 
^/•.*3a«M/  exjstoDce,    Laatly,  Unbelief.     The  Greek, 

12* 
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seeing  principallj  this  world,  lost  Ids  hold  upon  the 
next  For  the  law  of  faith  is,  that  a  man  can  only 
believe  what  is  already  in  his  spirit  He  believes  as 
he  is.  The  Apostle  Panl  writes  in  astonishment  to 
these  Greeks  (of  Corinth),  "How  say  some  among  you 
there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead?''  But  the  tlung 
was  explicable.  Paul  was  "dying  daily."  The  out- 
ward life  decayed:  the  inner  grew  and  lived  with  more 
vitality  every  day.  He  felt  the  life  to  come  in  which 
he  believed.  But  the  Corinthians,  leading  an  easy, 
luxurious  life  —  How  could  it  be  a  reality  to  them? 
How  could  they  believe  in  inunortality,  in  whom  the 
immortal  scarcely  stirred,  or  only  feebly? 

To   these   the   apostle   felt  bound   to    preach  the 
living  Gospel.     "I  am  debtor  to  the  Greeks." 

To-day,  we  turn  to  the  Roman  nation,  its  religion, 
and  its  life.     At  the  time  of  which  the  New  Testament 
speaks,  Greece  had  been  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
a  province  of  Rome.     In  the  language  of  Daniel,  the 
kingdom  of  brass  had  given  way  to  the  kingdom  of 
iron.    The  physical  might  of  Rome  had  subdued  Greece, 
but  the  mind    of  Greece  had  mastered  Rome.     The 
Greeks  became  the  teachers  of  their  conquerors.     The 
deities  of  Greece  were  incorporated  into  the  national 
faith  of  Rome.     Greek  literature  became  the  educatior 
of  the  Roman  youth.     Greek  philosophy  was  almoe 
the  only  philosophy  the  Roman  knew.     Rome  adopte 
Grecian  arts,  and  was  insensibly  moulded  by  conta 
with  Grecian  life.     So  that  the  world  in  name  ai 
government  was  Roman,  but  in  feeling  and  civilizati 
Greek. 

If,  therefore  J  we  would  underelaniA.  Bjc^m%.\x  Ufe^ 
must  contemplate  it  at  an  earUei  ]pmod^  ^X^kisl  W. 
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free  from   Greek  influence,  and  purely  exhibited  its 
own  idiosyncracies. 

Tlie  nation  which  we  contemplate  to-day  was  a 
noble  one  humanly,  one  of  the  noblest  that  the  world 
has  seen.  Next  to  the  Jewish,  the  very  highest  We 
may  judge  from  the  fact  of  St  Paul's  twice  claiming 
his  Roman  citizenship,  and  feeling  the  indignation  of  a 
Roman  citizen  at  the  indignity  of  chastisement  And 
this,  too,  in  an  age  when  the  name  had  lost  its  bright- 
ness: when  a  luxurious,  wealthy  Greek  could  purchase 
his  freedom.  Claudius  Lysias  bought  it  "with  a  large 
sum  of  money."  And  yet  we  may  conceive  what  it  had 
been  once,  when  even  the  faint  lustre  of  its  earlier 
dignity  could  inspire  a  foreigner,  and  that  foreigner  a 
Jew,  and  that  Jew  a  Christian,  with  such  respect. 

At  the  outset,  then,  we 'have  a  rare  and  high- 
nunded  people  and  their  life  to  think  of  They  who 
have  imbibed  the  spirit  of  its  writers  from  their  youth 
can  neither  speak  nor  think  of  it  without  enthusiasm. 
Scarcely  can  we  forbear  it  even  in  the  pulpit  Nor  is 
this  an  unchristian  feeling,  earthly,  to  be  checked:  for, 
in  order  to  elevate  Christianity,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
^lify  heathenism.  To  exalt  revelation,  we  need  not 
^  to  show  that  natural  religion  has  no  truths.  To 
exhibit  the  blessings  of  the  Advent,  it  is  not  needful  to 
demonstrate  that  man  was  brutalized  without  it.  It  is 
*  poor,  cowardly  system  which  can  only  rise  by  the 
d^adation  of  all  others.  Whatever  is  true  belongs  to 
^e  kingdom  of  the  Truth.  The  purer  the  creed  —  the 
%hep  Uie  character  —  the  nobler  the  men  who ,  m\\i- 
oativveJation,  signally^  Mled  at  last,  the  mote  a\>So\\!L\)a 
^tbenecessitjr  of  a  Bedeemer,  and  the  mote  wf^  ^^ 
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constrained  to  refer,   gratefully,  all  blessings  to  Bjb 
Advent. 

We  take  three  points:  —  the  public  and  private 
life  of  Home,  and  its  moral  and  inevitable  decay  at  last 

I.  Tbe  public  life  of  Borne. 

First,  I  notice  the  spirit  of  its  religion.  The  very" 
word  shows  what  that  was.  Religion^  a  Boman  word, 
means  obligation,  a  binding  power.  Very  different^ 
from  the  corresponding  Greek  expression,  which  im- 
plies worship  by  a  sensuous  ceremonial  (threskeia). 

The  Boman  began,  like  the  Jew,  from  Law.  He^ 
started  from  the  idea  of  Duty.  But  there  was  an^ 
important  difference.  The  Jew  was  taught  duty  or 
obedience  to  the  Law  of  a  personal,  holy  God.  Th*^ 
Boman  obeyed,  as  his  Etruscan  ancestors  taught  him^ 
a  Fate  or  Will;  and  with  very  different  results.  But 
at  present  we  only  observe  the  lofty  character  of  the^ 
early  religion  which  resulted  from  such  a  starting^ 
point 

The  early  history  of  Bome  is  wrapped  in  fable; 
but  the  fable  itself  is  worth  much,  as  preserving  the 
spirit  of  the  old  life  when  it  does  not  preserve  the 
facts.  Accordingly,  the  tradition  taught  that  the  build- 
ing of  Bome  was  done  in  obedience  to  the  intimations 
of  the  Will  of  Heaven.  It  was  rebuilt  in  a  site  selected 
not  by  human  prudence,  but  by  a  voice  divinely  guided. 
Its  first  great  legislator  (Numa)  is  represented  as  giving 
laws,  not  from  a  human  heart,  but  after  secret  com- 
munion with  the  Superhuman.  It  was  the  belief  of 
Boman  writers  that  the  early  faith  taught  access  to  God 
onljr  through  the  mind:  thai  fti^i^^OT^  n^  Va\a:^5&^  Wt 
onljr  temples  J  were  found  in  E.om^  Sixttm^  ^^afe  ^a^  ^.^^ 
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centuries  of  her  existence.  No  bloody  sacrifices  defiled 
the  city.  War  itself  was  a  religions  act;  solemnly 
declared  by  a  minist^  of  religion  casting  a  spear  into 
the  enemy ^s  territory.  Nay,  we  even  find  something 
in  spirit  resembling  the  Jewish  sabbath:  the  command 
that  daring  the  rites  of  religion  no  traffic  should  go 
on,  nor  workman's  hammer  break  the  consecrated 
silence,  but  that  men  should  devoutly  contemplate 
God. 

Here  was  a  high,  earnest,  severe  Keligion. 
Now  this  resulted  in  Government,  as  its  highest 
earthly  expression.  Duty:  and  therefore  Law  on  earth, 
as  a  copy  of  the  Will  of  Heaven.  Difi*erent  nations 
seem,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  destined  by  God  to 
achieve  different  missions.  The  Jew  had  the  highest: 
to  reveal  to  the  world  holiness.  The  Oriental  stands 
as  a  witness  to  the  reality  of  the  Invisible  above  the 
visihle.  The  Greek  reminded  the  world  of  Eternal 
Beaaty;  and  the  destiny  of  the  Koman  seems  to  have 
heen  to  stamp  upon  the  minds  of  mankind  the  ideas  of 
Lav,  Government,  order. 

Beauty  was  not  the  object  of  the  Boman  contem- 
plation, nor  worship;  nor  was  harmony.  The  taste  for 
them  might  be  taught,  superinduced;  but  it  was  not 
natural.  It  was  not  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  his  nature. 
Hence,  when  Grreece  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province, 
lA  146  B.  c,  the  Roman  soldiers  took  the  noblest  speci- 
i&eos  of  Grecian  painting  and  converted  them  into 
gambling-tables. 

You   may   distinguish   the   difference   of  the   two 
characters  firom  the  relics  which  they  have  left  behind 
thaia     The  Greek  produced  a  stetue  or  a  temple,  t\i^ 
^rt^on^  of  a  sentiment    The  JJoman,  stan^dng  upou 
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visible  Pact,  dealing  with  the  practical »  and  living  in 
the  actual  life  of  mcn^  ha^  left  behind  him  works  of 
public  use  fulness:    noble  roads  which  intersect  empires 

—  mit^'hty  aqueducts  —  bridg^es  —  enonnous  excava- 
tions  for  draining^  cities^  at  wiiieb  we  stand  astonished: 
and  J  above  all,  that  system  of  Law,  the  slow  result 
of  ages  of  experience,  whtcli  has  so  largely  entered 
into  the  modern  jurisprudence  of  most  European 
nations. 

One  of  their  own  wiiters  has  distinctly  recognised 
this  destiny  (Virgil).  "It  is  for  others  to  work  brass 
iuto  breatbinjjT  sha]>o  — -  ntliersi  may  bo   moro  elaijuent 

—  or  describe  the  circling  movements  of  the  heavens, 
and  tell  the  rising  of  the  stars.  Thy  work,  0  Roman ! 
is  to  rule  the  nations:  these  be  thine  acts:  to  impose 
the  conditions  of  the  world's  peace:  to  show  mercy  to 
the  fallen:  and  to  crush  the  proud." 

In  accordance  with  this,  it  is  a  characteristic  fact 
that  we  lind  the  institftfioiis  of  Home  referred  to  inspi- 
ration. Not  a  decalogue  of  private  duties;  but  a  code 
of  municipal  laws.  And,  turning  to  the  page  of  Scrip- 
ture, whenever  the  Roman  comes  prominently  forward, 
we  always  find  him  the  organ  of  law,  the  instrument 
of  public  rule  and  order.  Pilate  has  no  idea  of  con- 
demning unjustly:  *'\Vhy,  what  evil  hath  He  done?" 
But  he  yields  at  the  mention  of  the  source  of  Law,  the 
Emperor.  The  Apostle  Paul  appeals  to  Caisar:  and 
even  a  corrupt  Festus  respects  the  appeal:  "Unto  Ciesar 
thou  shalt  go."  Nor  could  even  the  prisoner's  innocence 
reverse  his  own  appeal:  "This  man  might  have  been 
set  at  liberty  if  he  had  not  appealed  unto  Ca;sar." 
The  tumult  at  Ephesus  is  stilled  by  a  hint  of  Roman 
interference:    "We  are  in  danger  of  being  called   in 
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qriesdon  for  this  day's  uproar."  When  the  angxy  crowd 
at  Athens,  and  the  equally  angry  mob  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
-WM  about  to  destroy  Paul,  again  the  Roman  Claudius 
Lysias  comes  "with  an  army,  and  rescues  him." 

It  was  always  the  same  thing.  The  Roman  seems 
almost  to  have  existed  to  exhibit  on  earth  a  copy  of 
the  Divine  order  of  the  universe,  the  law  of  the 
heavenly  hierarchies. 

n.  Private  Life. 

We  observe  the  sanctity  of  the  domestic  ties.  Very 
touching  are  all  the  well-known  anecdotes.  That,  for 
instance,  of  the  noble  Roman  matron,  who  felt,  all 
spotless  as  she  was,  life-dishonoured,  and  died  by  her 
own  hand.  The  sacredness  of  home  was  expressed 
strongly  by  the  idea  of  two  guardian  deities  (Lares 
4nd  Penates)  who  watched  over  it.  A  Roman's  own 
fireside  and  hearthstone  were  almost  the  most  sacred 
spots  on  earth.  There  was  no  battle-cry  that  came  so 
to  his  heart  as  that,  "For  the  altar  and  the  hearth." 
How  firmly  this  was  rooted  in  the  nation's  heart  is 
plain  from  the  tradition ,  that  for  1 70  years  no  separa- 
tion took  place  by  law  between  those  who  had  been 
once  united  in  wedlock. 

There  is  deep  importance  in  this  remark;  for  it 
^&s  to  this  that  Rome  owed  her  greatness.  The  whole 
&bric  of  the  Commonwealth  rose  out  of  the  family. 
The  Family  was  the  nucleus  round  which  all  the  rest 
agglomerated.  First  the  family:  then  the  clan,  made 
^p  of  the  family  and  its  dependents  or  clients:  tkein. 
^B  tnhe:  Jastljr,  the  nation.  And  80  the  nob\e  ftlnxc- 
^  of  the  Boman  Commonwealth   arose,  compactea. 
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and  morticed  together,  but  resting  on  the  fonndation  of 
the  hearthstone. 

Very  different  is  it  in  the  East  A  nation  is  a 
collection  of  units,  held  together  by  a  government 
There  is  a  principle  of  cohesion  in  them:  but  only 
such  cohesion  as  belongs  to  the  column  of  sand,  sup- 
ported by  the  whirlwind:  when  the  blast  ceases,  the 
atoms  fall  asunder.  When  the  chief  is  slain  or  miu^ 
dered,  the  nation  is  in  anarchy  —  the  family  does  not 
exist  Polygamy  and  infanticide,  the  bane  of  domestic 
life,  are  the  destruction,  too,  of  national  existence. 

There  is  a  solemn  lesson  in  this.  Moral  decay  in 
the  family  is  the  invariable  prelude  to  public  corrup- 
tion. It  is  a  false  distinction  which  we  make  between 
public  integrity  and  private  honour.  The  man  whom 
you  cannot  admit  into  your  family,  whose  morals  are 
corrupt,  cannot  be  a  pure  statesman.  Whoever  studies 
history  will  be  profoundly  convinced  that  a  nation 
stands  or  falls  with  the  sanctity  of  its  domestic  ties. 
Bome  mixed  with  Greece,  and  learned  her  morals* 
The  Goth  was  at  her  gates;  but  she  fell  not  till  she 
was  corrupted  and  tainted  at  the  heart.  The  domestic 
corruption  preceded  the  political.  When  there  was  no 
longer  purity  on  her  hearthstones,  nor  integrity  in  her 
senate,  then,  and  not  till  then,  her  death-knell  was 
rung. 

We  will  bless  God  for  our  English  homes.  Partly 
the  result  of  our  religion.  Partly  the  result  of  the 
climate  which  God  has  given  us,  according  to  the  law 
of  compensation  by  which  physical  evil  is  repaid  by 
moral  blessing;  so  that,  its  gloom  and  darkness  making 
life  more  necessarily  spent  w\t\\m  ^ociic^HJaa.Ti\^^&  ^mon^ 
continental  nations,   our  lite  \a  dome,^M^  ^^sA 'Csi^xs^ S& 
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social.  When  England  shall  learn  domestic  maxims 
from  strangers,  as  Eome  from  Greece,  her  ruin  is  ac- 
complished. And  this  blessing,  too,  comes  from  Christ 
—  who  presided  at  the  marriage  feast  at  Cana,  who 
found  a  home  in  the  family  of  Nazareth,  and  con- 
secrated the  hearthstone  with  everlasting  inviolability. 

Let  OS  break  up  this  private  life  into  particulars. 

1.  We  find  manly  courage.  This  too  is  preserved 
in  a  word.  Virtue  is  a  Boman  word  —  manhood, 
courage;  for  coturage,  manhood,  virtue,  were  one  word. 
Words  are  fossil  thoughts :  you  trace  the  ancient  feeling 
in  that  word  —  you  trace  it,  too,  in  the  corruption  of 
the  word.  Among  the  degenerate  descendants  of  the 
Romans,  virtue  no  longer  means  manhood:  it  is  simply 
dflettantism.  The  decay  of  life  exhibits  itself  in  the 
debasement  even  of  words. 

We  dwell  on  this  courage,  because  it  was  not  merely 

ammal  daring.     Like  everything  Koman,  it  was  con- 

Mded  with  religion.     It  was  duty:    obedience  to  will: 

wlf-surrender  to  the  public  good.     The  Koman  legions 

subdued   the   world:    but   it  was  not  their  discipline 

ftioiie;   nor  their  strength;   nor  their  brute  daring.     It 

Wag  rather,  fiir,  their  moral  force  —  a  nation  whose 

kgendaiy  and  historical  heroes  could  thrust  their  hand 

into  the  flame,  and  see  it  consumed  without  a  nerve 

flbrinking:    or  come  from  captivity  on  parole,   advise 

their  countrymen  against  peace,  and  then  go  back  to 

torture   and  certain  death:    or  devote  themselves  by 

solemn  self-sacrifice  (like  the  Decii),    who  could  bid 

soblime  defiance  to  pain  and  count  dishonour  the  only 

evil    The  world  must  bow  before  such  men;  for,  un- 

toagdonaljr,  here  was  a  form  of  the  spirit  of  the  Cross; 

Seif-mmmder,  unconqaerahle  ddeUty  to  duty,  Baci\&C^ 
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for  others.  And  bo  far  as  Rome  had  in  her  ihat  spirit, 
and  so  long  as  she  had  it,  her  career  was  the  carta 
of  all  those  who  in  any  form,  even  the  lowest,  take  up 
the  Cross:  she  went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer. 

2.  Deep  as  Roman  greatness  was  rooted  in  the 
courage  of  her  men,  it  was  rooted  deeper  still  in  the 
honour  of  her  women.  I  take  one  significant  fact, 
which  exhibits  national  feeling.  There  was  a  fire  m 
Rome  called  Eternal,  for  ever  replenished.  It  was  the 
type  and  symbol  of  the  duration  of  the  Republic  Thii 
fire  was  tended  by  the  Vestals:  a  beautifully  significant 
institution.  It  implied  that  the  duration  of  Rome  was 
CO  extensive  with  the  preservation  of  her  purity  of 
morals.  So  long  as  the  dignity  of  her  matrons  and 
her  virgins  remained  unsullied,  so  long  she  would  last 
No  longer.     Female  chastity  guarded  the  Eternal  City. 

Here  we  observe  something  anticipative  of  Christi- 
anity. In  the  earlier  ages  after  the  Advent  there  wew 
divine  honours  paid  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven:  and  the 
land  was  covered  over  with  houses  set  apart  for  celi- 
bacy. Of  course,  rude  and  gross  minds  can  find  plenty 
to  sneer  at  in  that  institution;  and  doubtless  the  form 
of  the  truth  was  mistaken  enough,  as  all  mere  forfM 
of  doctrine  are.  But  the  heart  of  truth  which  l*y 
beneath  all  that  superstition  was  a  precious  one.  I^ 
was  this.  So  long  as  purity  of  heart,  delicacy  of 
feeling,  chastity  of  life,  are  found  in  a  nation,  so  long 
that  nation  is  great  —  no  longer.  Personal  purity  tf 
the  divinest  thing  in  man  and  woman.  It  is  the  moat 
sacred  truth  which  the  church  of  Christ  is  commissioned 
to  exhibit  and  proclaim. 

Upon  these  virtues  1  ob^w^^'.  —  ^V^  "^wssa^a.  ^f«* 
conspicuouB    for    the    virtues  o^  \)D^a  ^w^    ^qbss^i 
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lelity,  courage,  chastity,  all  manliness;  yet  the  apostle 
It  thfit  he  had  a  Grospd  to  preach  to  them  that  were 
L  Borne  also.  Moral  virtues  are  not  religious  graces, 
'here  are  two  classes  of  excellence.  There  are  men 
hose  lives  are  full  of  moral  principle,  and  there  are 
bhers  whose  feelings  are  strongly  devotional.  And, 
range  to  say,  each  of  these  is  found  at  times  dis- 
)ined  from  the  other.  Men  of  almost  spotless  earthly 
onour,  who  scarcely  seem  to  know  what  reverence  for 
lings  heavenly  and  devout  aspirations  towards  God 
lean.  Men  who  have  the  religious  instinct,  pray  with 
BTvour,  kindle  with  spiritual  raptures,  and  yet  are  im- 
tnre  in  their  feelings,  and  fail  in  matters  of  common 
rath  and  honesty.  Each  of  these  is  but  a  half  man: 
Iwarfed  and  stunted  in  his  spiritual  growth.  The 
'perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus ,'^  who  has  grown  to  the 
^measure  of  ^q  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ,"  is  he 
^ho  has  united  these  two  things:  who,  to  the  high 
^man  virtues  which  adorn  this  earth,  has  added  the 
tublimer  feelings  which  are  the  investiture  of  heaven: 
n  vhom  "justice,  mercy,  truth,"  are  but  the  body  of 
rhich  the  soul  is  faith  and  lov& 

Yet  observe  —  there  are  moral  virtues,  and  morality 
*  not  religion.  Still,  beware  of  depreciating  them. 
Ware  of  talking  contemptuously  of  "mere  morality." 
tf  we  must  choose  between  two  things  which  ought 
^er  to  be  divided,  moral  principle  and  religious  sen- 
iment,  there  is  no  question  which  most  constitutes  the 
^aracter  ^^  which  is  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
leaven."  Devout  feelings  are  common  enough  in  child- 
ttood:  religious  emotions:  religious  warmth:  instaxie^^ 
>f  wWch  are  retsuJed  by  the  bappy  parent:  commoii 
«^^,  ^oj  in  grown  men  and  women— but  listen  — 
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those  devout  feelings,  separate  from  high  piinci] 
not  save  from  immorality:  nay,  I  do  believe,  i 
very  stepping-stone  towards  it  When  the  seni 
confonnded  with  and  mistaken  for  the  spiritual 
merely  devout  warmth  is  the  rich,  rank  soil  oi 
in  which  moral  evil  most  surely  and  most 
grows  —  you  will  not  easily  build  Roman 
upon  that  But  high  principle,  which  is,  in 
words,  the  baptism  of  John,  is  the  very  basis  on 
is  most  naturally  raised  the  superstructure  of  re 
faith.  Happy,  thrice  happy  he  who  begins  wi 
law  and  ends  with  the  gospel 

in.  The  decline  of  Eoman  Life. 
1.  First  came  corruption  of  the  moral  cht 
The  Eoman  worldliness  was  of  a  kind  far  highe 
the  Grecian.  In  his  way  the  Roman  really  hi 
world's  good  at  heart.  There  was  a  something 
sible  at  which  he  aimed.  Invisible  justice  —  in 
order  —  invisible  right  Still  it  was  only  the  1 
earth:  the  well-being  of  this  existence.  And  wl 
is  only  of  this  earth  is  destined  to  decay.  The  i 
the  Roman,  bent  on  this  world's  affairs,  became 
larized,  then  animalized,  and  so  at  last,  when 
was  little  left  to  do,  pleasure  became  his  aim,  as 
been  the  Grecian's.  Then  came  ruin  swiftly, 
the  emperors  lived  for  their  elaborately  contriv( 
of  luxury  —  when  the  Roman  soldier  left  his  coi 
battles  to  be  fought  by  mercenaries  —  the  do 
Rome  was  sealed.  Yet,  because  it  was  a  nobler 
liness,  less  sensual  and  less  selfish,  the  struggl 
decay  w&s  more  protracted  l\v«.\i  m  ^t^^^^.  Lq^ 
rits  rose  to  stem  the  tide  oi  cortu^^oia.\  ^sA^< 
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hroeB  of  Kome  were  long  and  terrible.     She  ran  a 
nighty  career  of  a  thousand  years. 

2.  Scepticism  and  superstition,  went  hand  in  hand. 
—  An  example  of  the  former  we  have  in  Pilate's  ques- 
tion, "What  is  truth?"  An  example  of  the  latter  in 
the  superstitious  belief  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lystra,  that 
Paul  and  Barnabas  were  "Gods  come  to  them  in  the 
likeness  of  men."  And  this  probably  was  a  tolerably 
accurate  picture  of  the  state  of  Roman  feeling.  The 
lower  classes  sunk  in  a  debased  superstition  —  the 
educated  classes,  too  intellectual  to  believe  in  it,  and 
having  nothing  better  to  put  in  its  stead.  Or  perhaps 
there  was  also  a  superstition  which  is  only  another 
name  for  scepticism:'  infidelity  trembling  at  its  self: 
Bbrinking  from  its  own  shadow.  There  is  a  fearful 
question  for  which  the  soul  must  find  an  answer:  the 
inystery  of  its  own  being  and  destinies.  Men  looked 
into  their  own  souls,  and  listening,  heard  only  an  awful 
silence  there.  No  response  came  from  the  world  with- 
out Philosophy  had  none  to  give.  And  then  men, 
teirified  at  the  progress  of  infidelity,  more  than  half 
^trusting  then:  own  tendencies,  took  refuge  in  adding 
superstition  to  superstition.  They  brought  in  the  gods 
of  Greece,  and  Egypt,  and  the  East:  as  if  multiplying 
the  objects  of  reverence  strengthened  the  spirit  of  re- 
ference in  the  soul;  as  if  every  new  sacredness  was  a 
Wier  between  them  and  the  dreadful  abyss  of  uncer- 
tainty into  which  they  did  not  dare  to  look. 

This  is  as  true  now  as  then.     Superstition  is  the 
'^cfiig^  of  a  sceptical  spirit,  which  has  a  heart  too  de- 
vout to  dare  to  be  sceptical      Men  tremble  at  ne^ 
theories,  nefr  views,  the  spread  of  infidelity:  and  lliey 
5^  to  fortify  tiiemselves  against  these  by  mxdtiplymg 
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the  sanctities  which  they  reverence.  But  all  this  irill 
not  do.  Superstition  cannot  do  the  work  of  faith,  aoJ 
give  repose  or  peace.  It  is  not  hj  multiplying  cere- 
monies —  it  is  not  by  speaking  of  holy  things  with 
low,  bated  breath  —  it  is  not  by  intrenching  the  soul 
behind  the  infallibility  of  a  church,  or  the  infallibili^ 
of  the  words  and  sentences  of  a  book  —  it  is  not  by 
shutting  out  inquiry,  and  resenting  eveiy  investigstioQ 
as  profane,  that  you  can  arrest  the  progress  of  infideli^- 
Faith,  not  superstition,  is  the  remedy.  There  is  a 
grand  fearlessness  in  faith.  He  who  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  reverences  the  Good  —  the  True  —  the  Holy, 
that  is,  reverences  God  —  does  not  tremble  at  the 
apparent  success  of  attacks  upon  the  outworks  of  his 
faith.  They  may  shake  those  who  rested  on  those 
outworks  —  they  do  not  move  him,  whose  soul  reposes 
on  the  Truth  itself  He  needs  no  props  or  crutches  to 
support  his  faith.  He  does  not  need  to  multiply  the 
objects  of  his  awe  in  order  to  keep  dreadful  doubt 
away.  Founded  on  a  Rock,  Faith  can  afford  to  gaze 
undismayed  at  the  approaches  of  Infidelity. 

3.  In  Rome,  religion  degenerated  into  allegiance  to 
the  state.  In  Greece,  as  it  has  been  truly  said,  it  ended 
in  taste.  In  Rome,  it  closed  with  the  worship  of  the 
emperor.  Nothing  shows  the  contrast  between  Greek 
and  Roman  feeling  more  strongly  than  this.  In  Greece, 
the  poet  became  the  prophet,  and  the  artist  was  the 
man  divinely  inspired.  In  Rome,  the  deification  of  the 
emperor,  as  the  symbol  of  Government,  was  the  point 
towards  which,  unsuspected,  but  by  a  sure  and  in- 
evitable coiisecuti veness ,  the  national  feeling  for  ages 
Aad  been  tending. 

And  the  distinction  \)etweeii  V)^^  C^^^>a»JCL  %sA*^^ 
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hmui  tone  of  feeling  is  no  less  strikingly  contrasted 
n  the  yerj  same  allegiance.  Sacrament  perhaps  is  the 
Ugliest  word  of  symbolical  life  in  both.  It  is  a  Roman 
v^ord.  In  Bome  it  meant  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
eaate  and  Roman  people.  Nothing  higher  the  Roman 
^new.  In  the  Christian  Church  it  is  abo  the  oath  of 
ighest  fidelity;  bnt  its  import  there  is  this:  '^Here  we 
ffer  and  present  unto  thee,  0  Lordj  ourselves,  our 
onls  and  bodies,  to  be  a  lively  sacrifice." 

In  this  contrast  of  the  sacramental  vows  were  per- 
eptible  the  different  tendencies  of  the  two  starting 
oints  of  revealed  religion  and  Roman,  as  remarked 
efbre.  Judaism  began  from  law  or  obligation  to  a 
oly  Person.  Roman  religion  began  firom  obedience  to 
•  mere  will.  Judaism  ended  in  Christianity;  whose 
entral  principle  is  joyi^l  surrender  to  One  whose  name 
8  Love.  The  religion  of  Rome  ended,  among  the  nobler, 
^Cato  and  the  Antonines,  in  the  fatalism  of  a  sublime 
i>Tit  loveless  Stoicism,  whose  essential  spirit  is  submis- 
nonto  a  Destiny:  among  the  ordinary  men,  in  mere 
»eal  for  the  state,  more  or  less  earthly.  It  stiffened 
into  Stoicism,  or  degenerated  in  public  spirit. 

4.  The  last  step  we  notice  is  the  decline  of  Reli- 
gion into  expediency.  It  is  a  startling  thing  to  see  men 
protecting  popular  superstitions  which  they  despise: 
taking  part  with  solemn  gravity  in  mummeries  which 
in  their  heart  they  laugh  at.  Yet  such,  we  are  told, 
ras  the  state  of  things  in  Rome.  It  is  a  trite  and 
iften-quoted  observation  of  a  great  Roman,  that  one 
niiiister  of  religion  could  scarcely  meet  another  without 
.  smile  upon  his  countenance;  indicating  conscio\isiiesa 
f  a  soJemn  mockeij.  And  an  Instance  of  this,  I  bdieve, 
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ve  hare  in  die  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  towtt-db 
oi:  magistrate  of  Ephesus  stilled  the  populace  bj  a  lii 
of  aecommodation  to  their  prejudices,  much  in  the  sai 
way  in  which  a  nurse  would  soothe  a  passionate  dul 
Apparentlj,  as  we  are  told,  he  belonged  to  the  fnm 
of  Paul;  and  we  can  scarcely  forbear  a  smile  at  tl 
solemn  gravity  with  which  he  assures  the  people  tk 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  image  fell  down  fro 
Jupiter:  no  question  throughout  all  Asia  and  the  w<hc 
about  the  greatness  of  the  ^*  great  goddess  Diana/* 

For  there  were  cultivated  minds  which  had  appr 
hended  some  of  the  truths  of  Christianity:  philosopbe 
who  were  enlightened  far  beyond  their  age.  Bsl 
line  of  martyred  philosophers  had  made  them  eautiov 
They  made  a  compromise.  They  enjoyed  their  of 
light,  kept  silence,  and  left  the  rest  in  darkness.  Tl 
result  was  destruction  of  their  own  moral  being;  i 
the  law  of  truth  is  that  it  cannot  be  shut  up  witho 
becoming  a  dead  thing,  and  mortifying  the  whole  n 
ture.  Not  the  truth  which  a  man  knows,  but  that  whi( 
he  says  and  lives,  becomes  the  soul's  life.  Truth  ca 
not  bless  except  when  it  is  lived  for,  proclaimed  ai 
suffered  for. 

This  was  the  plan  of  the  enlightened  when  tl 
Saviour  came.  And  this  is  the  lowest  step  of  a  nation 
fall,  when  the  few  who  know  the  truth  refuse  to  puhlii 
it  When  governments  patronise  superstition  as  a  me 
engine  for  governing,:  when  the  ministers  of  religi< 
only  half  believe  the  dogmas  which  they  teadi^  d* 
not  even  say  to  one  another  what  they  feel  and  wh 
they  doubt,  when  they  dare  not  be  true  to  their  eo 
rictionsy  for  fear  of  an  EpVi^svaxL  mo\>» 
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Therefore  it  was  necessary  that  One  should  come 
7ho  shoold  be  True:  the  Truest  of  all  that  are  woman- 
)om:  whose  life  was  Tnrt^f  who  from  Everlasting  had 
)eeu  The  Truth.  It  was  neeessary  that  he  should  come 
x>  preach  the  gospel  to  the  pooi^,  to  dare  to  say  to  the 
[people  some  truths  which  the  philosophers  dared  not 
my,  and  other  truths  of  which  no  philosopher  had 
ireamed.  The  penalty  of  that  true  Life  was  the  Sac- 
rifice which  is  the  world's  Atonement.  Men  saw  the 
Uortal  die.  But  others  saw  the  Immortal  rise  to  take 
His  place  at  the  right  hand  of  Power:  and  the  spirit 
irhich  has  been  streaming  out  ever  since  from  that  Life 
and  Death  is  the  world's  present  Light,  and  shall  be 
its  everlasting  Lifa 
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AoTf.  zzTiU.  1-7.  —  ''And  when  thej  ware  Meapcd,  thai  th«y  kntw  AM 
the  isUiid  wm  called  Melita.  And  tlie  iMvberoiie  people  ehefrwd  in  ■» 
little  kindnatf :  for  they  kindled  a  Are,  and  reeetred  «•  evwy  one,  be- 
eanae  of  the  preient  rain,  and  becaoae  of  the  cold*  And  wfcea  Fnl 
had  gathered  a  bundle  of  etlcka,  and  laid  them  on  the  flie,  there  eoM 
a  Tlper  out  of  the  heat,  and  ihetened  on  hlf  hand.  And  when  lh# 
Barbarians  saw  the  Tenomooa  beaat  hang  on  hia  hand,  tbej  anid  aiMac 
themielTes,  No  doubt  thia  man  ia  a  murderer,  whom,  thovgh  hehitfh 
escaped  the  sea ,  yet  Tsngeanee  sofllereth  not  to  lire.  And  he  ehoek  off 
the  beast  into  the  Are,  and  felt  no  harm.  Howbelt  thej  looked  when 
he  shonld  have  swollen,  or  fallen  down  dead  snddenlj}  bat  after  thej 
had  looked  a  great  while,  and  saw  no  harm  come  to  him,  thej  chaagtd 
their  minds,  and  said  that  he  was  a  god.  In  the  same  qnartora  wen 
possessions  of  the  chief  man  of  the  island,  whose  name  waa  Pobltaa; 
who  received  as,  and  lodged  us  three  days  conrteoasly." 

Of  the  four  diyisionB  of  the  world  at  the  time  of 
the  Advent,  two  have  ahready  been  reviewed.  The 
Greek,  seeing  the  right  only  on  its  side  of  beauty, 
ended  in  mere  intellectoal  refinement  The  artist  took 
the  place  of  God,  and  genius  stood  for  Inspiration.  The 
Boman^s  destiny  was  different  Bis  was  not  the  king<- 
dom  of  burnished  brass,  but  the  kingdom  of  iron.  He 
set  out  with  the  great  idea  of  Duty  and  Law:  exhibited 
in  consequence  the  austere  simplicity  of  pure  domestic 
life:  in  public  affairs,  Government  and  Order,  staxnpizKg 
upon  the  world  the  great  idea  of  Obedience  to  Law. 
In  the  decline  of  Rome  the  results  of  this  were  maniftat 
After  a  mighty  career  of  a  thousand  years,  Borne  had 
run  out  her  course.  Among  the  loftier  minds  who  stood 
out  protesting  against  her  coTtu^tioiv^  and  daring  in  a 
corrupted  age  to  believe  in.  tiift  tta^matiV:^  ^I'Saj^  \ii 
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enjoyment,  grand  contempt  for  pleasure,  sublime  de- 
i&ances  of  pain  told  out  the  dying  agonies  of  the  iron 
kingdom,  worthy  of  the  heart  of  steel  which  beat  be- 
neath the  Roman's  roba  This  was  Stoicism :  the  Grecian 
philosophy  which  took  deepest  root,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  in  the  soil  of  Roman  thought  Stoicism  was 
submission  to  a  destiny:  hard,  rigid,  loveless  submission. 
Its  language  was  Must — It  must  be:  and  man's  highest 
manliness  is  to  submit  to  the  inevitable.  It  is  right 
because  it  must  be  so.  Besides  these  higher  ones,  there 
were  others  who  carried  out  the  idea  of  Duty  in  quite 
another  direction.  With  the  mass  of  the  nation,  rever- 
ence for  Law  passed  into  homage  to  the  symbol  of 
Law;  loyalty  to  the  government:  its  highest  expression 
being  the  sacramental  homage  to  the  nation's  authority. 
So  that,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  Roman  spirit 
stiffened  into  stoicism,  and  degenerated  into  worship  of 
the  emperor.  This  was  not  accidental;  it  was  the  in- 
evitable result  of  the  Idea.  It  might  have  taken  half 
the  time:  or  ten  times  as  long:  but  at  last  the  germ 
must  have  ripened  into  that  fruit  and  no  o.ther.  The 
Roman  began  with  obedience  to  Will 

Law,  meaning  obedience  to  a  holy  God,  passes  by 
a  natural  transition  into  the  gospel:  tiiat  is,  reverential 
duty  to  a  person  becomes  the  obedience  of  love  at  last, 
which  obeys  because  the  beautifulness  of  obedience  is 
perceived.  The  Jew  began  in  severity:  ended  in  beauty. 
The  Roman  began  in  severity:  ended  in  rigidity;  or 
eke  relaxation.  To  him  the  Advent  came  proclaiming 
the  Lord  of  Love  instead  of  the  coercive  necessity  of  a 
lifeless  &te. 

To  the  Greek  wonbipper  of  beauty,  the  Mvwxt 
cMme  with  an  sanouncement  of  an  inner  beauty.    IL^ 
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who  was  to  them,  and  all  such,  '*a  Boot  out  of  a  4i7 
ground,  with  no  fonn  or  comelinesfi,^'  with  Qothin^  !• 
tMiptivate  a  refined  taste,  or  gradfy  an  elegant  seniiU^ 
lity,  lived  a  life  which  was  divine  and  bea^foL  ffif 
religion,  as  contraste'd  with  the  Grecian,  supplemenlioj 
it,  and  confirming  in  it  what  was  true,  ^'was  the  wo^ 
ship  of  the  Lord  in  the  Beauty  of  Holiness." 

The  third  department  is  the  necessity  of  theAdyest 
fbjr  the  Barbarian  world. 

By  Barbarian  was  meant  any  religion  but  theBomMft 
or  the  Greek — a  contemptuous  term  the  spirit  of  whifik 
is  common  enough  in  all  ages.  Just  as  now  eveiy 
narrow  sect  monopolizes  God ,  claims  for  itself  an  exr 
elusive  heaven,  contemptuously  looks  on  all  the  rest  of 
mankind  as  sitting  in  outer  darkness,  and  complacendj 
consigns  myriads  whom  God  has  made,  to  His  uneove- 
nanted  mercies,  that  is,  to  probable  destruction;  so,  in 
ancient  times,  the  Jew  scornfully  designated  all  natioDf 
but  his  own  as  Gentiles:  and  the  Roman  and  Grofiki 
each  retaliating  in  his  way,  treated  all  nations  but  Uf 
own  under  the  common  epithet  of  Barbarians. 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  to-day  to  a  sin^e  cftie 
of  Barbarian  life.  We  shall  not  enter  into  the  religion 
of  our  own  ancestors,  the  Kelts  and  Teutonic  natioD^ 
who  were  barbarians  then:  nor  that  of  the  Scythians  oT 
the  Africans.     One  instance  will  be  sufficient 

Twice  in  his  recorded  history,  St  Paul  came  V^ 
contact  with  Barbarians  —  twice  he  was  eoonted  iS  ^ 
god.  Once  among  the  semi-barbariaiis  of  Lycaonia,  i^ 
Lystra  —  once  here,  at  Melita. 

There  is  a  little  uncertainty  about  the  identificati(» 
of  this  Melita,     It  was  a  name  ^^^t^^  Vj  V«f^  >&\Bnd8 
—  Malta,  and  Melida  in  tlie  A.4i\«^i^.  ^\y\.\\.  W!saa.\ft 
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»e  ealiblidied  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  it  was 
m  Malta,  not  on  ICelida,  that  St.  Paul  was  wreeked. 
rhe  diMf  objection  to  tibds  view  is,  that  immediately 
>e{bra  the  wreck  we  are  told  —  chap,  xxvii.  27  — 
hat  tkey  were  ^'driven  up  and  down  in  Adria.^  But 
his  is  satisfiftctoiily  answered  by  the  fact,  that  the 
lame  Adriatic  was  applied  often  loosely  to  all  the  sea 
oond  Sicily.  Two  great  arguments  in  fovour  of  Malta 
hen  remain:  After  leaving  the  island,  the  apostle  touched 
it  Syiaevee,  and  so  went  on  to  Bhegium  and  Puteoli. 
rhis  is  the  natural  direction  from  Malta  to  Rome,  but 
lot  firom  Melida.  Then,  besides,  ** barbarians**  will  not 
ipply  to  the  inhabitants  of  Melida.  They  were  Greeks: 
irkereas  die  natives  of  Malta,  living  under  Roman  go- 
vernment, wero  originally  Oarthagimans,  who  had  heeai 
themselves  a  Phoenician  colony.  The  epithet  is  per- 
fectly coireot  as  applied  to  them. 

It  is  the  Carthaginian  or  Phcenician  religion,  then, 
wkich  moulded  tlie  barbarian  life,  that  we  examine  to- 
day.   We  take  three  points. 

X  Barbarian  virtues, 
n.  Barbarian  idea  of  retribution. 
IIL  Barbarian  conception  of  Deity. 

I.  Barbarian  virtues. 

Two  errors  have  been  held  on  the  subject  of  natural 
goodness.  The  first,  that  of  those  who  deny  to  faUen 
loan  any  goodness  at  all;  and  refuse  to  admit  even 
Undliness  of  feeling.  In  the  language  of  a  celebrated 
•ad  popular  expomider  of  this  view,  "man  in  his 
«»taml  stMte  la  one-half  beast  and  one-half  deviV  TViSa 
^ae  eiect  of  a  s^atem.  No  man  in  his  heart  b^Uwea 
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that  No  mother  ever  gazed  upon  lier  ehild,  bi^liMdi 
or  unbaptized,  and  thonght  80.  Hen  ace  better  An 
their  creed.  Their  hearts  are  more  than  a  maieh  Ibr 
their  false  theological  sTstem.  Beneath  the  black  don 
of  the  Afiican  diere  nms  a  blood  as  warm  as  tint 
which  is  in  the.  blue  veins  of  the  Glunstian.  Amaaf 
the  civilized  heathen,  the  instinctive  feelingi  are  ai 
kindly  and  as  exquisitely  delicate  as  they  were  em 
found  in  the  bosom  of  the  baptized.  Aocordinglyi  ve 
find  here  these  natoral  barbarian  virtues  of  hospita% 
and  sympathy.  The  shipwrecked  mariners,  wet  pni 
cold,  were  received  in  Melita  with  a  warm,  conq^ 
sionate  welcome.  The  people  of  the  island  did  not  m^ 
'* Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  fiUed.**  Tii^ 
gave  them  those  things  which  were  necessaiy  for  Ae 
body.  And  a  Christian  contemplating  this,  gave  this 
distinct  testimony,  '^The  barbarous  people  showed  v 
no  little  kindness." 

The  second  error  is  the  opposite  one  of  placing  too 
high  a  value  on  these  natural  virtues.  There  is  a  chM 
of  writers   who   talk   much   of  early   unsophistieited 
times.  They  tell  of  the  days  "when  wild  in  woods  the 
noble  savage  ran."     They  qpeak  of  pastoral  simplicityt 
and  the  reverence  and  piety  of  mountain  life.    Accorv 
ing  to  them,  civilization  is  the  great  corrupter.    B^ 
the  truth  is,  the  natural  good  feelings  of  human  nato^ 
are  only  instincts:  no  more  moral  than  a  long  sight  ^ 
a  delicate  sense  of  hearing.     The  keen  feelings  of  ^ 
child  are  no  guarantee  of  future  principle:    perlua>f* 
rather  the  reverse.       The  profuse  hospitality  of  **** 
mountaineer,  who  rarely  sees  strangers,  and  to  who**^ 
gold  18  little  worth,  becomes  shtevrd  and  selfish  cal^''^' 
lation  80  soon  as  temptation,  b^m  ^g^aso^  Vxa&k.    '^ 
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in  his  way.  You  may  travel  among  savages 
at  you,  as  a  stranger,  with  courtesy:  but  yet 
the  flesh  of  their  enemies.  And  these  Melitans, 
lowed  no  little  kindness"  to  the  wrecked  crew, 
1  to  a  stock  who,  in  the  most  civilized  days  of 
e,  oflPered  human  sacrifice,  and  after  every  suc- 
battle  with  the  Eomans,  burnt  the  chief  prisoners 

a  thank-offering  to  heaven.  If  we  trace  them 
ther  back,  we  find  their  Phoenician  ancestors  in 

Testament  tainted  with  the  same  practice,  and 
»rews  themselves  imbibing  it  from  them,  so  as 
erpetually  arraigned  by  their  prophets  on  the 
of  making   their   sons   and    daughters    *'pasB 

the  fire  to  BaaL"  They  could  be  kind  to 
s:  and  cruel  to  enemies. 

Advent  of  Christ  brought  a  new  spirit  into  the 
'*A  new  commandment  give  I  unto  you,  that  ye 
3  another."  That  was  not  the  new  part  The 
i  would  not  have  disagreed  with  that ....  "As 
loved  you,  that  ye  love  one  another."  "As  I 
ved  you"  ....  that  makes  all  new.     So  also 

ii.  7,  8.     The  "old  commandment"  was  old 
Barbarians  felt  in  their  hearts.    But  the  same 
dment  with  "true  light"  shining  on  it  was  dif- 
ideed. 

ve  your  neighbour,  hate  your  enemy."  Cartha- 
obeyed  that  Hear  the  Law  of  Love  expounded 
self  Matt  V.  43,  44  —  "But  I  say  unto  you, 
)ur  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good 
that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despite- 
e  you  and  persecute  you.  For  if  ye  love  tiiem. 
yve  jrouy  what  do  ye  more  than  others?  Do  liot 

^tlfe  barbariana)  ...  the  same?" 
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TliiB  is  Clnistiaiiily:  that  is,  the  ICnd  of  driit 
Bcmuk,  too,  the  prmeiple  on  wUcb  Ais  it  trnqfll 
Matt  V.  45  —  ^*That  ye  may  be  the  dnOrm  of  jm 
Faidier  whkh  is  in  heaven:  for  He  makedi  Kb  mm  to 
rise  on  the  evil  and  on  Ae  good,  and  aeadeth  lain  sa 
Ae  just  and  on  the  nnjoat"  Not  npon  merely  pennBdi 
aothon^;  not  by  a  law  graven  on  stone:  nor  eifSB 
printed  in  a  book,  to  be  reSeabi  to  chapter  and  verw; 
bat  en  &e  principle  of  the  imitation  of  God.  His  haat 
interpreted  the  nniverse  —  He  read  ite  "open  aiBrali"    I 
whidi  ia  open  to  all  who  have  the  heart  to  fisel  it|    I 
secret  to  aU  odiers.    A  aecret,  aeeording  to  ffiaiy  te  bs 
gathered  i^om  the  rain  as  it  fell  on  <^  jnst  and  iha 
onjnst ,  from  the  dew  of  heaven,  from  the  lily,  and  bant 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  from  the  wheat,  from  evoy  Isw 
and  every  atom.     This  was  His  Revelation.    He  re- 
reaied  God.    He  spelled  for  us  the  meaning  of  all  dus 
perplexing    imintefligible    world.     He  prodauned  its 
hidden  meaning  to  be  Love.     So  He  eonv«rted  mie 
barbarian  instincts  into  Christian  graces,  by  eKpstnding 
their  sphere  and  pnrifying  them  of  selfishness — caiwing 
them  to  be  regulated  by  principle,  and  elevating  them 
into   a  conscious  imitation  of  God  in  ffis  revealad 
character. 

n.  The  Barbarian  idea  of  retribution. 
The  apostle  Paul  was  one  of  those  who  are  fermad 
te  be  the  leaders  of  the  world.  Foremost  in  peneeor 
tion  —  foremost  in  Christianijty,  (*^  nothing  belund  the 
•chiefest  apostles")  —  foremost  in  the  shipwredc,  hia 
voice  the  calmest,  his  heart  the  stoutest,  his  advice  the 
wijge£ft  in  the  tamnlt  Eoremovl^  toi^^  wben  all  was 
over,  not  a8  a  prisoner,  bul  aiAvAj  %ti%«%^  ^t  ^^ml 
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general  good,  it  is  Paul  who  is  gutheriog  the  slacks  to 
mke  tbe  fire.  Fr«v  ihose  sticks  a  Tiper  sprang  snd 
fasteofid  on  Us  band,  imd  the  first  impressimi  of  tlie 
barbarians  was,  "No  doubt  this  man  is  a  murderer, 
whom,  though  he  hath  escaped  the  sea,  jet  vengeance 
sofoetb  not  to  live." 

This  is  the  yerj  basis  of  all  natural  religion:  the 
idea  of  the  connection  between  guilt  and  retribution. 
In  some  form  or  other  it  underlies  all  mythologies. 
The  sleepless,  nerer-djing  avengers  of  wrong  —  the 
Nemesis  who  presides  over  retribution — the  vengeance 
which  soffereCh  not  the  murders  to  live  —  the  whips 
and  scorpions  of  the  Furies  —  it  seems  the  first  ixistinct 
of  religion. 

In  the  barbarian  conception  of  it,  however,  there 
was  something  gross,  corporeal,  aad  dangerous. 

Because  they  misinterpreted  natural  laws  into  ven^ 
gieaaoe.  Yet  there  is  a  proneness  in  man  to  judge  so. 
We  expect  that  nature  will  execute  the  chastisements 
of  the  spiritual  world.  Hence  all  nature  becomes  to 
the  imagination  leagued  against  the  transgressor.  The 
stars  in  their  courses  fight  against  Sisera.  The  wall  of 
Siloam  falls  on  guilty  men.  The  sea  wiU  not  carry  the 
criminal,  nor  the  plank  bear  him  —  the  viper  stings  — 
everything  is  a  minister  of  wrath  On  this  conviction 
nations  constructed  th^  trial  by  ordeal.  The  guilty 
man^s  sword  would  fail  in  the  duel;  and  the  foot  would 
strike  and  be  burnt  by  the  hot  ploughshare.  Some  idea 
of  this  sort  lurks  in  all  our  minds.  We  picture  to  our- 
telvf9S  the  spectres  of  the  past  haunting  the  nightly  bed 
at  the  tyrant  We  take  for  granted  that  there  is  an 
UFa^^MT  fMkj'ag  Mfe  miserable, 

BiU  expen'eace  eorreeta  all  tiiiB.   The  tyiantf  B  fttefc^ 
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Ib  often  as  sweet  and  Boimd  as  the  inftut^B.  The  m 
will  wreck  an  apostle  and  bear  a  mnrderer  trimnphanflf. 
The  viper  stings  the  innocent  torfcntter.  The  hag  of 
evil  pierces  the  heel  of  the  noblest  as  he  treads  it  down. 
It  is  the  poetry  of  man^s  heart,  not  the  reality  of  Ae 
nniverse,  whicli  speaks  of  the  Vengeance  which  pmsMi 
gnilt  with  unrelenting  steps  to  slay.  Only  in  poefay  if 
this  form  of  justice  found.  Only  in  poetiy  does  the  b% 
refuse  to  bum  the  innocent  Only  in  poetiy  can  Pmitf 
lay  her  hand  on  the  &wning  lion's  mane.  If  we  adc 
where  these  Melitans  got  their  idea  of  Betributiont  As 
reply  is,  out  of  their  own  hearts.  They  folt  the  etsmi 
connection  between  wrong-doing  and  penalty.  The 
penalty  they  would  have  executed  on  murder  wu 
deatL  They  naturally  threw  this  idea  of  theirs  hito 
the  character  of  God,  and  blended  together  what  wm 
theirs  and  what  is  His.  Valuable  as  a  proof  of  the 
instinctiye  testimony  of  man's  heart  to  the  realities  of 
Retribution.  Utterly  worthless  as  a  testimony  to  Ae 
form  in  which  Betributiye  Justice  works,  because  not 
borne  out  by  the  facts  of  life. 

Again,  that  notion  was  false,  in  that  it  expeeted 
vengeance  for  flagrant  crime  only.     **Thi8  man  is  a 
murderer."     There  is  a  common  and  superstitious  fbd- 
ing  now  to  that  effect,   ^^Murder  will  out:"  as  if  God 
had  set  a  black  mark  on  murder  —  as  if ,  because  it  b 
unlikely  to  escape  detection  in  a  country  where  ever^ 
man's  hand  is  against  the  murderer,  impunity  was  not 
common  enough  in  countries  where  human  life  is  held 
cheap.    The  truth  is,  we  think  much  of  crime,  little  of 
sin.     There  is  many  a  murderer  executed  whose  heart 
13  pure  and  whose  life  la  wVAt^  <iWK^«K^  Vift3a.  \fc««ft  <rf 
many  a  man  who  lives  a  xes^^c^aXAa  wA!  «^«^>m3Pms«iA 
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life.  David  was  a  miirderer.  The  Pharisees  had  com- 
mitted no  crime;  but  their  heart  was  rotten  at  the  core. 
There  was  in  it  the  sin  which  has  no  forgiveness.  It  is 
not  a  Christian  but  a  Barbarian  estimate  which  ranks 
crime  above  sin,  and  takes  murder  for  the  chief  of  sins 
marked  out  for  Heaven^s  vengeance. 

As  information  increases,    this  idea  of  retribution 
disappears.     Natural  laws  are  understood,  and  retribu- 
tion vanishes.     Then  comes  Epicureanism  or  Atheism. 
^^AU  things  come  alike  to  all:  there  is  one  end  to  the 
righteous  and  to  the  sinner;  to  the  clean  and  to  the 
unclean:  to  him  that  sacrificeth,  and  to  him  that  sacri- 
ficeth  not"     This  is  the  feeling  of  the  voluptuary  of 
Ecdesiastes.     If  so,  then  the  inference  suggests  itself 
to  Epicurean  indolence.     "Let  us  eat  and  drink"  —  it 
ia  all  the  same.     Or  the  sceptical  feeling  comes  thus: 
^* Verily  I  have  cleansed  my  heart  in  vain,  and  washed 
my  hands  in  innocency."     For  assuredly  there  is  no 
vengeance  such  as  this  which  suffers  not  the  murderer 
to  live,  but  arms  the  powers  of  nature  against  him. 
Why  do  right  instead  of  wrong? 

Then  the  idea  of  Retribution  is  gone  for  those  who 
see  no  deeper  than  the  outward  chance  of  penalty. 

The  Advent  brought  deeper  and  truer  views.  It 
taught  what  sin  is,  and  what  suffering  is.  It  showed 
the  Innocent  on  the  Cross  bearing  the  penalty  of  the 
'world's  sin,  but  Himself  the  Son  of  God,  with  whom 
the  Father  was  not  angry,  but  "  well  pleased." 

The  penal  agonies  of  sin  are  chiefly  those  which 

tte  executed  within.     "Vengeance,"  said  the  Melitans^ 

"suffereth  not   the   murderer  to   live."     "Whosoever 

slayeth  Caia,"  said  God,  ^* vengeance  shall  be  taken  OU 

^  sereafold."    Cam,  the  morderer,  lives  —  Christ, 
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Ite  kiAjr  <iM(k  Cain  ii  to  w  the  diedl  tfj^-ttf  HA 
To  KvbI  «to:  s0  Hen,  to  livd  whai  yda  kfai  wmU  X» 
There  i»  soeh  »  thing  m  beiii§r  salted  witiifirer* 


Moflnlath^  but  sdD  consmiiiiig  tortme^  Toa  auyeny 


the  viper  and  the  wreek.  Toa  tnay  by 
this  world  painless,  more  or  lest.  Ton 
youneE  Qo>  where  you  will,  yon  cany  with  yoa  i 
soul  degraded,  its  power  lost,  itai  finer  sensiUlitici  it* 
stroyed.  '  Worse  than  the  viper's  tooth  is  the 
ment  of  no  longer  striving  after  goodness,  or 
after  the  life  of  Gk>d.  Just  as  the  man 
through  the  glass  on  which  he  breathes,  sin 
the  windows  of  the  souL  You  cannot  look  out  evso  to 
know  the  glories  of  the  fair  world  from  which  yow 
soul  excludes  itsel£  There  is  no  punishment  equal  to 
the  punishment  of  being  base.  To  sink  from  sia  to 
Eon,  from  infSamy  to  infamy,  that  is  the  fearfUL  tttii^ 
bution  which  is  executed  in  the  spiritual  world  Tis 
are  safe,  go  where  you  will,  from  the  viper:  as  ssfe  ^ 
if  you  were  the  holiest  of  God's  children.  The  hag  '^ 
in  your  soul. 

nL   The  Barbarian  conception  of  Deily. 

When  the  viper  fell  off,  and  Paul  was  left  m^r 
jured,  they  changed  their  minds,  and  said  that  he  Wi* 
a  god. 

1.  Observe,  first,  this  implied  a  certain  advance  i^ 
religious  notions.  There  is  a  stage  of  worship  prior  ta 
that  of  man-worship.  Man  finds  himself  helploBS  mti^ 
the  powers  of  nature,  and  worships  the  fbrees  tk^^ 
selves  which  he  finds  around  him.  This  takes  diftro^ 
£9rmB.  The  highest  is  tk^  v¥Qt«9[A.^  q€  that  host  ^ 
heaven  from  which  Job  ipiotfiaiBtti^  ^assa^  %  \»i  ^s^ 
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b  some  it  is  the  adoration  of  lifeless  things:  thfe  oak 
tk  has  been  made  sacred  hj  the  lightning^troke: 
**meteoric  stone"  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter.  So 

Israelites  adored  the  brazen  serpent,  with  whicb 
rer  had  once  been  in  connection.     Evidently  there 

be  no  holy  influence  in  this.  Men  worship  them 
fear,  fortify  themselves  by  charma  aod  incantations: 

not  try  to  please  God  by  being  hoiy^  but  defend 
mselves  frt)m  danger  by  jugglery.  The  Christians 
die  early  ages  carried  about  bits  of  consecrated  bread 
protect  themselves  frt>m  shipwreck. 

Besides  this,,  men  have  worshipped  brute  life:  som^ 
inal,  exhibiting  a  limited  quality,  which  is^  reckoned 
ype  of  the  Divine.  The  hawk-eyed  deities  of  Egypt, 

instance,  implied  omniscience.  Beast-worship  was 
It  of  Egypt  Israel  learned  it  there,  and  in  an  early 
ge  of  their  history,  imitated  the  highest  A>rm  whieh 
$7  knew,  that  of  Apis,  in  their  golden  calf. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Melitana  were  in  a  stagB 
Tond  this.  It  is  a  step  when  men  rise  from  the 
)r8hip  of  lifelesa  things  to  that  of  animals  —  another 
tea  they  rise  to  worship  human  qualities;  for  they  are 
arest  the  Divine.  Perhaps  a  step  higher  still,  when^ 
^6  the  early  Eomans,  they  worship  a  Principle  like 
istiny,  separate  from  all  shape.  They  were  in  the 
>ge  of  wors&ipping  what  is  human. 

2.  But  in  this  worship  of  the  human,  we  have  to 
stinguish  that  it  was  the  adoration  of  the  Marvellous 
'  not  the  reverence  for  the  Good.  It  was  not  Paul's 
asacter  to  which  they  yielded  homage.     It  was  only 

the  wonderfiil  mystery  of,  as  they  supposed,  mixa- 
J«»  atatpA    jSo^  too,  At  LjrstrsL    It  was  the  miraid^ 
ci  tAejr  ehieBy  baw. 
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All  that  would  pass  away  when  they  knew  that  lie 
was  a  man  of  like  passions  with  themselyes:  or  when 
they  were  informed  that  it  was  a  Providential  escape 
which  might  have  happened  to  any  ordinary  man. 
When  the  savage  sees  the  flash  of  Eoropean  firearms, 
he  kneels  as  to  a  god:  hut  when  he  has  learned  its  nse, 
his  new  religion  is  gone.  When  the  Americans  fiist 
saw  the  winged  ships  of  Spain,  they  thought  that  the 
deities  spoke  in  thunder;  but  when  ihej  discovered  the 
secret  of  their  humanity,  the  worship  ceased.  And  thns 
science  is  every  day  converting  the  religion  of  mere 
wonder  into  Atheism.  The  mere  worship  of  the  myste- 
rious has  a  limited  existence.  As  you  teach  laws,  you 
undermine  that  religion.  Men  cease  to  tremble.  The 
Laplander  would  no  longer  be  awed  by  the  eclipse  if 
he  knew  how  to  calculate  it  with  unerring  accuracy* 
The  savage's  dread  of  lightning  as  the  bolt  of  God  is 
over,  when  he  sees  the  Philosopher  draw  it  from  the 
clouds,  and  experimentalize  on  it  in  his  laboratory* 
The  awe  created  by  a  pestilence  is  passed,  when  it  is 
found  to  be  strictly  under  the  guidance  of  natural  laws* 
And  the  Romanist,  or  the  semi-Homanist,  whose  reli- 
gion is  chiefly  a  sense  of  the  mysterious,  the  solemiit 
the  awful,  and  whose  flesh  creeps  when  he  sees  a 
miracle  in  the  consecration  of  the  sacraments,  ends,  as 
is  well  known,  in  infidelity,  when  enlightenment  and 
reason  have  struck  the  ground  of  false  reverence  from 
beneath  his  feet. 

It  is  upon  this  indisputable  basis  that  the  mightiest 

system  of  modem  Atheism  has  been  built.     The  great 

founder  of  that  system  divides  all  human  history  into 

three  periods.     The  first,  m  'w\i\a\i  \\i^  ^\v<^^xTi«.tairal  is 

believed  in;  and  a  personal  Agcint \a  \i^^N^Wsi  %a  "^^ 
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ause  of  all  phenomena.  The  second,  in  which  meta- 
physical abstractions  are  assumed  as  Causes.  The  third, 
the  Positive  stage,  in  which  nothing  is  expected  but  the 
'knowledge  of  sequences  by  Experience;  the  Absolute, 
thatUes  beneath  all  phenomena,  being  for  ever  unknow- 
able, and  a  God,  if  there  be  a  God,  undiscovorable  hj 
the  intellect  of  man. 

This  conclusion  is  irrefragable.  Granted  that  the 
only  basis  of  religion  is  awe,  a  worship  of  the  marvel- 
lous —  then,  verily,  there  remains  nothing  for  the  hu- 
man race  to  end  in  but  blank  and  ghastly  Atheism. 

Therefore  has  the  Eedeemer's  Advent  taught  a 
deeper  truth  to  man.  The  Apostle  Paul  spoke  almost 
slightingly  of  the  marvellous.  "Covet  earnestly  the 
best  gifts:  yet  show  I  unto  you  a  more  excellent  way. 
Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels, 
and  have  not  love,  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass,  or 
•  tinkling  cymbal."  Love  is  diviner  than  all  wondrous 
powers. 

So,  too,  the  Son  of  God  came  into  this  world,  de- 
preciating the  merely  mysterious.  "An  evil  and  adul- 
^us  generation  seeketh  after  a  sign.  No  sign  shall 
^  given  to  it"  "Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye 
^ill  not  believe."  Nay,  His  own  miracles  themselves, 
80  far  as  the  merely  wondrous  in  them  was  concerned. 
He  was  willing,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  to  place  on 
the  same  level  with  the  real  or  supposed  ones  of  Ex- 
orcists among  themselves.  "If  I  by  Beelzebub  cast  out 
devils,  by  whom  do  your  sons  cast  them  out?"  It  was 
not  the  power,  nor  the  supernatural  in  them,  which 
proved  them  divine.  It  was  their  peculiar  character*^ 
t^  henevolence:  their  goodness:  their  love,  vrlaidDLmBr 
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Herein  lies  the  vast  fallacy  of  the  French  aceptie. 
The  worship  of  the  snpematnnd  most  legitixnmtely  esd 
in  Atheism  as  science  progresses.  Yes,  all  science  le- 
moves  the  Cause  of  causes  further  and  further  back 
firom  human  ken,  —  so  that  the  baffied  intellect  is 
compelled  to  confess  at  last  we  cannot  find  It  Bat 
"the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  Qt)d."  There  is  » 
power  in  the  soul,  quite  separate  from  the  intellect, 
which  sweeps  away  or  recognises  the  marvellous,  bj 
which  God  is  felt.  Faith  stands  serenely  far  above  the 
reach  of  the  Atheism  of  Science.  It  does  not  rest  on 
the  Wonderful,  but  on  the  Eternal  Wisdom  and  Good- 
ness of  God.  The  Revelation  of  the  Son  was  to  pro- 
claim a  Father,  not  a  Mystery.  No  science  can  sweep 
away  the  everlasting  Love  which  the  heart  feels,  tjA 
which  the  intellect  does  not  even  pretend  to  judge  w 
recognise.  And  he  is  safe  from  the  inevitable  decay 
which  attends  the  mere  barbarian  worship,  who  has  felti 
that  as  faith  is  the  strongest  power  in  the  mind  of  man, 
so  is  Love  the  Divinest  principle  in  the  bosom  of  God: 
in  other  words,  who  adores  God  known  in  Christ,  ra- 
ther than  trembles  before  the  Unknown:  whose  homage 
is  yielded  to  Divine  Character  rather  than  Divine 
Power. 
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XIV. 

Preach$d  December  5,  1849, 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OP  THE  SPIRITUAL  HARVEST. 

iL.  Ti.  7, 8.  —  "Be  not  deceived:  God  ii  not  mocked:  for  whAtBoerer  a 
nan  loweth  that  shall  he  alio  reap.  For  he  that  loweth  to  hii  fleah 
ihall  of  the  fleah  reap  corruption ;  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit  ahall 
)f  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlaatiug." 

There  is  a  close  analogy  between  the  world  of  na- 
re  and  the  world  of  spirit  They  bear  the  impress 
the  same  hand;  and  hence  the  principles  of  nature 
id  its  laws  are  the  types  and  shadows  of  the  Invisible. 
i8t  as  two  books,  though  on  different  subjects,  pro- 
dding from  the  same  pen,  manifest  indications  of  the 
ought  of  one  mind,  so  the  worlds  visible  and  invisible 
e  two  books  written  by  the  same  finger,  and  go- 
irned  by  the  same  Idea.  Or,  rather,  they  are  but 
le  Book,  separated  into  two  only  by  the  narrow  range 
our  ken.  For  it  is  impossible  to  study  the  universe 
all  without  perceiving  that  it  is  one  system.  Begin 
th  what  science  you  will,  as  soon  as  you  get  beyond 
d  rudiments,  you  are  constrained  to  associate  it. with 
other. 

You  cannot  study  agriculture  long  without  finding 
It  it  absorbs  into  itself  meteorology  and  chemistry: 
iences  run  into  one  another  till  you  get  the  ^^connec- 
•n  of  the  sciences;'*  and  you  begin  to  learn  that  one 
vine  Idea  connects  the  whole  in  one  system  of  per- 
it  Order. 

It  was  upon  this  principle  that  Christ  taught.  Tmiha 
me  forth  £rom  His  lips  not  stated  simply  on  autliOTity) 
^ased  on  tlie  analogy  of  the  nniverse.     His  lwim«SL 

U* 
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mind,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Divine  Mind  with 
which  it  mixed,  discerned  the  connection  of  things,  and 
read  the  Eternal  Will  in  the  simplest  laws  of  Natun. 
For  instance,  if  it  were  a  question  whether  God  would 
give  His  Spirit  to  them  that  asked,  it  was  not  replied 
to  by  a  truth  revealed  on  'Sis authority ;  the  answerwu 
derived  from  facts  lying  open  to  all  men*8  observatioBi 
"Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air,"  —  "behold  the  lilies  of 
the  field,"  —  learn  from  them  the  answer  to  your  quel- 
tion.  A  principle  was  there.  God  supplies  the  wants 
which  He  has  created.  He  feeds  the  ravens  —  He 
clothes  the  lilies  —  He  will  feed  with  His  Spirit  the 
craving  spirits  of  His  children. 

It  was  on  this  principle  of  analogy  that  St  Vvi 
taught  in  this  text     He  tells  us  that  tiiere  is  a  law  is 
nature  according  to  which  success  is  proportioned  to 
the  labour  spent  upon  the  work.     In  kind  and  in  de- 
gree —  success  is  attained  in  kind;  for  example,  be 
who  has  sowed  Iiis  field  with  beechmast  does  not  re- 
ceive a  plantation  of  oaks :  a  literary  education  is  not 
the  road  to  distinction  in  arms,  but  to  success  in  letters) 
years  spent  on  agriculture  do  not  qualify  a  man  to  be 
an  orator,  but  they  make  him  a  skilful  farmer.    Sue* 
cess,  again,   is  proportioned  to  labour  in  degree:  be- 
cause, ordinarily,  as  is  tlie  amount  of  seed  sown,  so  is 
the  harvest:  he  who  studies  much  will  know  more  thaU 
he  who  studies  little.     In  almost  all  departments  it  i^ 
"the  diligent  hand  which  maketh  rich." 

The  keen  eye  of  Paul  discerned  this  principle  reach' 

ing  far  beyond  what  is  seen,  into  the  spiritual  realm 

which  is   unseen.     As  tare*seed  comes  up  tares,  and 

wbeat-seed  wheat,  and  aa  th^  oxo^  in.  hoth  cases  is  in 

proportion  to  two  couditiouB,  \\ift  \»J5iwa  wA  'Cda  ^asc^x&r 
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titj  eommitted  to  the  ground  —  so  in  things  spiritual, 
too,  whatsoever  a  man  soweth ,  that  shall  he  also  reap. 
Not  something  else,  but  "^Aaf."  The  proportion  holds 
in  kind  —  it  holds  too  in  degree,  in  spiritual  things  as 
in  natitraL  "He  which  soweth  sparingly  shall  reap 
tiso  sparingly;  and  he  which  soweth  bountifully  shall 
reap  also  bountifully.^*  If  we  could  understand  and 
nghtly  expound  that  principle,  we  should  be  saved 
&>m  much  of  the  disappointment  and  surprise  which 
oome  from  extravagant  and  unreasonable  expectations. 
I  shall  try  first  to  elucidate  the  principle  which  these 
^Cnes  contain,  and  then  examine  the  two  branches  of 
the  principle. 

L  The  principle  is  this,  "God  is  not  mocked:  for 
^tsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap." 

There  are  two  kinds  of  good  possible  to  men:  one 
^joyed  by  our  animal  being,  the  other  felt  and  appre- 
Qtted  by  our  spirits.  Every  man  understands  more  or 
hsB  the  difference  between  these  two;  between  pros- 
perity and  well-doing;  between  indulgence  and  noble- 
i^:  between  comfort  and  inward  peace:  between 
pleasore  and  striving  after  perfection:  between  happi- 
ness and  blessedness.  These  are  two  kinds  of  Harvest; 
*nd  the  labour  necessary  for  them  respectively  is  of 
▼ery  different  kinds.  The  labour  which  procures  the 
west  of  the  one  has  no  tendency  to  secure  the  other. 

We  will  not  depreciate  the  advantages  of  this  world. 
It  is  foolish  and  unreal  to  do  so.  Comfort,  afiBuence, 
mecess,  fireedom  from  care,  rank,  station  —  these  are 
in  their  real  way  goods;  only,  the  labour,  bestowed 
npoD  Aea  does  Dot  procure  one  single  blessing  iliat  la 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  geed  irhidli  it  lown  fa* 
fpiritnal  harvest  has  no  tendency  whateiw  to  proeM 
temporal  well-being.  Let  ns  see  what  aie  die  km  tf 
the  sowing  and  reaping  in  this  department  Cfaiiftliii 
declared  diem:  ^Blessed  are  the  pnre  in  heart;  for  dMf 
shall  see  God."  ""Blessed  are  they  that  himger  aai 
thirst  after  lighteonsness:  for  they  shall  be  filled  (viA 
rigfateonsnessO'*  "'Blessed  are  they  that  moon:  te 
they  shall  be  comforted."  Yon  observe  the  beatifis  vi- 
sion of  the  Almighty  —  fblness  of  rigfateoasoMS  — 
comfort  There  is  nothing  earthly  —  it  is  spintal 
results  for  spiritual  labour.  It  is  nor  said  that  tl^  pm 
in  heart  shall  be  made  rich;  nor  that  they  who  hiQg*' 
after  goodness  shall  be  filled  with  bread;  nor  that  dMJ 
who  mourn  shall  rise  in  life  and  obtain  distinction- 
Each  department  has  its  own  appropriate  harvest  -^ 
reserved  exclusively  to  its  own  method  of  sowing: 

Everything  in  this  world  has  its  price,  andthepae^ 
buys  thaty  not  something  else.  Eveiy  harvest  demand 
its  own  preparation,  and  that  preparation  will  not  pro- 
duce another  sort  of  harvest  Thus,  for  example,  j^ 
cannot  have  at  once  the  soldier's  renown  and  tiie  qnifl^ 
of  a  recluse's  life.  The  soldier  pays  his  price  ton  )d0 
gloxy  —  sows  and  reaps.  His  price  is  risk  of  life  tad 
limb,  nights  spent  on  the  hard  ground,  a  weathei4)eiltf>- 
constitution.  If  you  will  not  pay  that  price,  yon  esar 
not  have  what  he  has  —  military  reputation.  Toif- 
cannot  enjoy  the  statesman's  influence  together  with 
freedom  from  public  notoriety.  If  yon  sensitifelf 
shrink  from  that,  you  must  g^ve  up  influence;  or  dsa 
pay  his  price,  the  price  of  a  thorny  pillow,  unrest,  the 
chance  of  being  to-day  a  hqAiotsl^  \^<e\^  Wt&occqw  the 
people's  execration.     You  caamo^.  "Vmk^^  ^ii^  \tot%  ^W 
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formatioii  possessed  by  the  student,  and  enjoy  robust 
health:  pay  bis  price,  and  you  have  his  reward.  His 
price  is  an  emaciated  frame,  a  debilitated  constitution, 
a  tnasparent  band,  and  the  rose  taken  out  of  the 
snnken  cbeek.  To  expect  these  opposite  things:  a 
soldier's  glory  and  quiet  —  a  statesman's  renown  and 
peace  —  the  student's  prize  and  rude  health,  would  be 
V>  mock  Grod,  to  reap  what  has  not  been  sowed. 

Now  the  mistakes  men  make,  and  the  extravagant 
expectation  in  which  they  indulge,  are  these:  —  they 
»w  for  earth,  and  expect  to  win  spiritual  blessings;  or 
tky  BOW  to  Uie  Spirit,  and  then  wonder  that  they  have 
fio(  a  harvest  of  the  good  things  of  earth.  In  each 
case  they  complain,  What  have  I  done  to  be  treated  so? 

The  unreasonableness  of  all  this  appears  the  moment 
we  have  understood  the  conditions  contained  in  this 
principle,  ''Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he 
dio  reap." 

It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  sentimental  wonder- 
logs  abont  the  unfairness  of  the  distribution  of  things 
htta  The  unprincipled  get  on  in  life:  the  saints  are 
^t  back.  The  riches  and  rewards  of  life  fall  to  the 
bt  of  the  undeserving.  The  rich  man  has  his  good 
thhgs,  and  Lazarus  his  evil  things.  Whereupon  it  is 
tten  for  granted  that  there  must  be  a  ftiture  life  to 
oiake  this  fair:  that  if  there  were  none,  the  constitu- 
to  of  this  world  would  be  unjust.  That  is,  that  be- 
Cttue  a  man  who  has  sown  to  the  Spurit  does  not  reap 
^the  flesh  here,  he  will  hereafter;  that  the  meed  of 
wdl-doing  must  be  somewhere  in  the  universe  the  same 
bid  of  recompense  which  the  rewards  of  the  unpim- 
op^ad  ware  Jiere,  comfort,  abundance,  phvsical  enw- 
^tat,  or  else  aU  ia  wrong.  ^^  ^ 
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But  if  you  look  into  it,  the  balance  is  perfeictlj  ad- 
justed even  here.  Grod  has  made  his  world  much  bettor 
than  70U  and  I  could  make  it  Everything  reaps  iti 
own  harvest,  every  act  has  its  own  reward.  And  be- 
fore you  covet  the  enjoyment  which  another  possesses, 
you  must  first  calculate  the  cost  at  which  it  was  pro- 
cured. 

For  instance,    the   religious   tradesman   complainf 
that  his  honesty  is  a  hindrance  to  his  success:  that  tb 
tide  of  custom  pours  into  the  doors  of  Jiis  less  scn- 
pulous  neighbours  in  the  same  street,  while  he  himsdf 
waits  for  hours  idle.     My  brother!   do  you  think  tht 
God  is  going  to  reward  honour,  integrity,  high-mindid- 
ness,  with  this  world's  coin?  Do  you  fancy  that  He 
will  pay  spiritual   excellence  with  plenty  of  custon? 
Now,  consider  the  price  that  man  has  paid  for  his  safir 
cess.      Perhaps    mental    degradation    and   inward  dis- 
honour.     His  advertisements    are  all  deceptive.     His 
treatment  of  his  workmen  tyrannical:  his  cheap  prices 
made  possible   by  inferior   articles.      Sow  that  hsb^b 
seed ,  and  you  will  reap  that  man's  harvest   Cheat,  lie, 
advertise,   be  unscrupulous  in  your  assertions,  custotf* 
will  come  to  you.    But  if  the  price  is  too  dear,  let  hiJ<* 
have  his  harvest,  and  take  yours;    yours  is  a  deaX 
conscience,   a  pure  mind,  rectitude  within  and  without 
—  Will  you  part  with  that  for  his?  Then  why  do  yoi^ 
complain?  He  has  paid  his  price,  you  do  not  choose  tc? 
pay  it 

Again,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  inaii> 
rise  from  insignificance  to   sudden  wealth  by  specula- 
tion. Within  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years ,  England  has 
gazed  on  many  such  a  plieiiomesioii.    \xl  t\v\s  case^  as 
in  spiritual   things,   the  law   sec^Taa  X.^  \i^^\  ^^  "^m^ 
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hath,  to  him  shall  be  given.  Tens  of  thousands  soon 
increase  and  multiplj  to  hundreds  of  thousands.  His 
doors  are  besieged  by  the  rich  and  great  Royalty 
banquets  at  his  table,  and  nobles  court  his  alliance. 
Wli^eapon  some  simple  Christian  is  inclined  to  com- 
plain: **How  strange  that  so  much  prosperity  should 
t>e  the  lot  of  mere  cleverness!"  Well,  are  these  really 
Bod's  chief  blessings?  Is  it  for  such  as  these  you  serve 
ffim?  And  would  these  indeed  satisfy  your  soul? 
ffould  you  have  God  reward  his  saintliest  with  these 
jauds  and  gewgaws  —  all  this  trash,  rank,  and  wealth, 
md  equipages,  and  plate,  and  courtship  from  the  needy 
jreat?  Call  you  that  the  heaven  of  the  holy?  Compute 
K)w  what  was  paid  for  thatr*  The  price  that  merchant 
nnce  paid,  perhaps  with  the  blood  of  his  own  soul, 
fBs  shame  and  guilt  The  price  he  is  paying  now,  is 
)erpetual  dread  of  detection:  or  worse  still,  the  hard- 
ness which  can  laugh  at  detection :  or  one  deep  lower 
^et,  the  low  and  grovelling  soul  which  can  be  satisfied 
Hth  these  things  as  a  Paradise,  and  ask  no  higher. 
3e  has  reaped  enjoyment  —  yes,  and  he  has  sown, 
00,  the  seed  of  infamy.  It  is  all  fair.  Count  the  cost 
*He  that  saveth  his  life  shall  lose  it"  Save  your  life 
f  you  like:  but  do  not  complain  if  you  lose  your  nobler 
ife  —  yourself;  win  the  whole  world:  but  remember 
^ou  do  it  by  losing  your  own  soul.  Every  sin  must 
^  paid  for:  every  sensual  indulgence  is  a  harvest,  the 
price  for  which  is  so  much  ruin  for  the  soul.  "  God  t« 
w<  mocked.'' 

Once  more.  Religious  men  in  every  profession  are 
nirprised  to  find  that  many  of  its  avenues  are  closed  to 
them.     The  coasc/entioas   cburcbmaxi    complaaiia  ItVi'aX 
vMcMte  scmplea,  or  bia  bold  truthfWneBB,   s\mi3l  Va 
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the  way  of  his  preferment:  while  another  man,  wbo 
conquers   his   scruples,   or   softens   the   eye  of  troth, 
rises,  and  sits  down  a  mitred  peer  in  ParHament  The 
honourable  lawyer  feels   that  his   practice  is  limited, 
while  the  unprincipled  practitioner  receives  all  he  loses; 
and  the  Christian  physician  feels  sore  and  sad  at  per 
ceiving  that  charlatanism  succeeds  in  winning  employ- 
ment; or,  if  not  charlatanism,  at  least,  that  affabili^ 
and  courtly  manners   take   the  place   that  is  due  to 
superior  knowledge.     Let  such  men  take  comfort,  and 
judge  fairly.     Popularity  is  one  of  the  things  of  an 
earthly  harvest,  for  which  quite  earthly  qualifications 
are  required.   I  say  not  always  dishonourable  qualifiet- 
tions:  but  a  certain  flexibility  of  disposition  —  a  ccrtttfl 
courtly  willingness  to  sink  obnoxious  truths,  and  adapt 
ourselves  to  the  prejudices  of  the  minds   of  others:  • 
certain  adroitness  at  catching  the  tone  of  those  with- 
whom  we  are.     Without  some  of  these  things  no  maP- 
can  be  popular  in  any  profession.     But  you  have  re" 
solved  to  be  a  liver  —  a  doer  —  a  champion  of  th^ 
truth.    Your  ambition  is  to  be  pure  in  the  last  recessed 
of  the  mind.     You  have  your  reward:   a  soul  uprigh"^ 
and  manly  —  a  fearless  bearing,  that  dreads  to  lool^ 
no  man  in  the  face  —  a  willingness  to  let  men  search^ 
you  through  and  through,  and  defy  them  to  see  any 
difference  between  what  you  seem  and  what  you  are. 
Now,  your  price  —  your  price  is  dislike.     The  price 
of  being  true  is  the  Cross.     The  warrior  of  the  truth 
must  not  expect  success.     What  have  you  to  do  with 
popularity?   Sow  for  it,  and  you  will  have  it     But  if 
you  wish  for  it,  or  wish  for  peace,  you  have  mistaken 
your  calliDg  —  you  must  not  \i^  «^  X^a^s^vat  <^^  tk<a  truth 
—  you  must  not  cut  pxejudi^i^  a^^lxL^X.  \5[ift  ^"ws^ — ^^s^ 
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must  leave  medical,  legal,  theological  truth,  to  harder 
and  nobler  men,  who  are  willing  to  take  the  martyr's 
cross,  and  win  the  martyr's  crown.  This  is  the  mis- 
take men  make.  They  expect  both  harvests,  paying 
only  one  price.  They  would  be  blessed  with  goodness 
and  prosperity  at  once.  They  would  have  that  on 
wbich  they  bestowed  no  labour.  They  take  sinful 
pleasure,  and  think  it  very  hard  that  they  must  pay 
for  it  in  agony,  and  worse  than  angony,  souls  de- 
teriorated. They  would  monopolize  heaven  in  their 
Bonis,  and  the  world's  prizes  at  the  same  time.  This 
is  to  expect  to  come  back,  like  Joseph's  brethren  from 
the  land  of  plenty,  with  the  com  in  their  sacks,  and 
the  money  returned,  too,  in  their  sacks'  ijuouths.  No, 
no;  it  will  not  do.  "Be  not  deceived;  God  is  not 
mocked."  Beap  what  you  have  sown.  If  you  sow  the 
wind,  do  not  complain  if  your  harvest  is  the  whirl- 
wind. If  you  sow  to  the  Spirit,  be  content  with  a 
•piritoal  reward  —  invisible  —  within  —  more  life  and 
higher  life. 

n.  Next,  the  two  branches  of  the  application  of 
this  principle. 

FirBt:  He  that  soweth  to  the  flesh,  shall  of  the 
flesh  reap  corruption.  There  are  two  kinds  of  life: 
one  of  the  flesh  —  another  of  the  spirit  Amidst  the 
Vttnud  and  selfish  desires  of  our  nature,  there  is  a 
Voice  which  clearly  speaks  of  Duty:  Right:  Perfec- 
tion. This  is  the  Spirit  of  Deity  in  Man  —  it  is  the 
%  of  Gbd  in  the  souL  This  is  the  evidence  of  our 
divine  parentage. 

BdI  there  is  a  double  tezaptAdon  to  Uye  tlie  o\\i^ 
M  m^teMd  of  ibis.    First,  ^jhe  desires  of  our  aaimiL 
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nature  are  keener  than  those  of  our  spintnal.  The  tsj 
of  Passion  is  louder  than  the  calm  voice  of  Duty* 
Next,  the  reward  in  the  case  of  our  sensitive  nature  is 
given  sooner.  It  takes  less  time  to  amass  a  foitnofl 
than  to  become  heavenly-minded.  It  costs  less  to  in- 
dulge an  appetite  than  it  does  to  gain  the  peace  rf 
lulled  passion.  And  hence,  when  men  feel  that  for  the 
spiritual  blessing,  the  bread  must  be  cast  upon  die 
waters  which  shall  not  be  found  until  after  many  dftyi 
(scepticism  whispers  "never!"),  it  is  quite  intelligible 
why  they  choose  the  visible  and  palpable  instead  of 
the  invisible  advantage,  and  plan  for  an  immediate 
harvest  rather  than  a  distant  one. 

The  other  life  is  that  of  the  flesh.  The  "flesh" 
includes  all  the  desires  of  our  unrenewed  nature  — 
the  harmless  as  well  as  sinful.  Any  labour,  there- 
fore, which  is  bounded  by  present  wellbeing  is  sowing 
to  the  flesh:  whether  it  be  the  gratification  of  an  itdt 
mediate  impulse,  or  the  long-contrived  plan  reaching 
forward  over  many  years.  Sowing  to  the  flesh  included 
therefore, 

1.  Those  who  live  in  open  riot  He  sows  to  the 
flesh  who  pampers  its  unruly  animal  appetites.  Da 
not  think  that  I  speak  contemptuously  of  our  animal 
nature,  as  if  it  were  not  human  and  sacred.  Tbo 
lowest  feelings  of  our  nature  become  sublime  by  being 
made  the  instruments  of  our  nobler  emotions.  Love, 
selfcommand,  will  elevate  them  all:  and  to  ennoble  and 
purify,  not  to  crush  them,  is  the  long,  slow  work  of 
Christian  life.  Christ,  says  St.  Paul,  is  the  Saviour 
of  the  JhJy.  But  if,  instead  of  subduing  these  to 
tl/e  life  of  the  spirit,  a  man  ^"v^  \.q  XJaKin  ihe  rein 
Mid  even  the  spur,   the  result  i%  liot  ^^^xi^Xi  Vi  l^wft- 
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«.  There  are  men  who  do  this.  They  ^^make  pro- 
flon  fiir  the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof."  They 
bet  die  appetites  bj  indulgence.  They  whip  the  jaded 
naes  to  their  work.  Whatever  the  constitutional  bias 
aj  be,  anger,  intemperance,  epicurism,  indolence, 
sires,  there  are  societies,  conversations,  scenes,  which 
pplj  fuel  for  the  flame,  as  well  as  opposite  ones 
iich  cut  off  the  nutriment  Now,  to  indulge  in  these, 
lowing  the  result,  is  to  foster  the  desire  which  brings 
th  the  sin  that  ends  in  death.  This  is  ^^  sowing  to 
9  flesh." 

If  there  be  one  to  whom  these  words  which  I  have 
sd,  veiled  in  the  proprieties  due  to  delicate  reserve, 
3  not  without  meaning,  from  this  sentence  of  Grod^s 
ird  let  him  learn  his  doom.  He  is  looking  forward 
a  harvest  wherein  he  may  reap  the  fruit  of  his  pre- 
it  anticipations.  And  he  shall  reap  it.  He  shall 
ve  his  indulgence  —  he  shall  enjoy  his  guilty  rap- 
re  —  he  shall  have  his  unhallowed  triumph:  and  the 
on  companions  of  his  pleasures  shall  award  him  the 
ied  of  their  applause.     He  has  sown  the  seed:  and 

fair  requital  he  shall  have  his  harvest  It  is  all 
r.  He  shall  enjoy.  But  tarry  awhile:  the  law  hath 
t  another  hold  upon  him.  This  deep  law  of  the 
lole  universe  goes  further.  He  has  sown  to  the 
ah,  and  of  the  flesh  he  has  reaped  pleasure:  he  has 
wn  to  the  flesh,  and  of  the  flesh  he  shall  reap  cor- 
ption.  That  is,  in  his  case,  the  ruin  of  the  souL  It 
an  awful  thing  to  see  a  soul  in  ruins:  like  a  temple 
lich  once  was  fair  and  noble,  but  now  lies  over- 
pown,  matted  with  ivy,  weeds,  and  tangled  briers^ 
longr  which  thmg8  noisome  crawl  and  live.  He  ^\i82\ 
«^  ae  Juurrest  of  disappointment  —  the  Ixaxveal  oi 
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bitter,  useless  remorse.  The  crime  of  sense  is  arenged 
by  sense,  which  wears  by  time.  He  shall  have  the 
worm  that  gnaws,  and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched. 
He  shall  reap  the  fruit  of  long  indulged  desires,  which 
have  become  tyrannous  at  last,  and  constitute  him  hif 
own  tormentor.  His  harvest  is  a  soul  in  flames,  and 
the  tongue  that  no  drop  can  cooL  Passions  that  bnnii 
and  appetites  that  crave,  when  the  power  of  enjoyment 
is  gone.  He  has  sowed  to  the  flesh.  ''God  is  not 
mocked."     The  man  reaps. 

2.  There  is  a  less  gross  way  of  sowing  to  the  flesh. 
There  are  men  of  sagacity  and  judgment  in  the  affairs 
of  this  life,  whose  penetration  is  almost  intuitive  in  all 
things  where  the  step  in  question  involves  i^ccesB  or 
failure  here.     They  are  those  who   are  called  in  the 
parable  the  children  of  this  world,  wise  in  their  gene- 
ration.    They  moralise  and  speculate  about  eternity*, 
but  do  not  plan  for  it     There  is  no  seed  sown  for  an 
invisible  harvest     If  they  think  they  have  sown  for 
such  a  harvest,    they   might   test  themselves   by  the 
question ,  What  would  they  lose  if  there  were  to  be  no 
eternity?     For  the  children  of  God,  so  far  as  earth  10 
concerned,   "If  in  this  life   only  they   have  hope  ii* 
Christ,  then  are  they  of  all  men  most  miserable."     BxA 
they  —  these  sagacious,  prudent  men  of  this  world  — 
they  have  their  reward.     What   have  they  ventoredf 
given  up,  sacrificed,  which  is  all  lost  for  ever,  if  thi^ 
world  be  all?     What  have  they  buried  like  seed  in 
the  ground,  lost  for  ever,  if  there  be  no  eternity? 

Now,   we    do    not  say   these   men  are  absolutely 

wicked.     We  distinguish  between  their  sowing  to  the 

£e8h,  and  the  sowing  o{  t\io%^  Y^Q*^^«.tQ«  last  spoken 

o£    All  we  say  is,  there  \a  ^''^Troi:^>aaiC''  -'irn^XKsi  <sa 
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^  harvest  It  was  for  earth:  and  with  earth  it 
eiishes.  It  maj  be  the  labour  of  the  statesman, 
luouiig,  like  the  Boman  of  old,  the  government  and 
rder  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth:  or  that  of  the 
itronomer,  weighing  suns,  prescribing  rules  of  return 
comets,  and  dealing  witii  things  above  earth  in 
ftoe,  but  unspiritual  still:  or  that  of  the  son  of  a 
mbler  laboriousness,  whose  work  is  merely  to  pro- 
le for  a  family:  or,  lastly,  the  narrower  range  of  the 
m  of  pleasure,  whose  chief  caria  is  where  he  shall 
Bnd  the  next  season,  in  what  metropolis,  or  which 
tering-place,  or  how  best  enjoy  the  next  entertain- 
ni  Objects  more  or  less  harmless  all.  But  they 
I  The  pyramid  crumbles  into  dust  at  last  The 
ghty  empire  of  the  eternal  city  breaks  into  frag- 
nts  which  disappear.  The  sowers  for  earth  have 
iir  harvest  here.  Success  in  their  schemes  —  quiet 
ellectual  enjoyment  —  exemption  from  pain  and 
8  —  the  fruits  of  worldly-wise  sagacity.  And  that 
ilL  "When  the  breath  goeth  forth,  they  return  to 
lir  dust,  and  all  their  thoughts  perish."  The  grave 
not  to  them  the  gate  of  paradise,  but  simply  the 
pressive  mockery  which  the  hand  of  death  writes 
>n  that  body  for  which  they  lived,  and  with  which 
is  gone.  They  reap  corruption,  for  all  they  have 
led  for  decays  I 

le  that  lead  the  life  of  respectable  worldliness!  let 
se  considerations  arrest  your  indifference  to  the 
ipeL  You  have  sown  for  earth  —  Well.  And  then 
what?  Hear  the  gospel.  A  Saviour  whose  Sacri- 
)  is  the  world's  life  —  whose  death  is  the  law  of 
>:  from  whose  resrurection  streams  a  Spirit  ^\a<:^ 
e^M^e  earaal  into  spiritual  men  —  Vflioae  ^\ici\ft 
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existence,  reflecting  God,  was  the  utterance  of  theDi* 
vine  truth  and  rule  of  heavenly  life,  the  blessedness  of 
giving  —  To  live  so,  and  to  believe  so,  is  to  sow  to 
the  Spirit. 

Lastly  —  Sowing  to  the  Spirit.  "He  that  soweth 
to  the  Spirit,  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting.'^ 

What  is  meant  by  sowing  to  the  Spirit  here  is 
plain.  "Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well-doing,"  says  the 
apostle  directly  after:  "for  in  due  season  we  shall  resp 
if  we  faint  not"  Well-doing:  not  faith:  but  works  of 
goodness,  were  the  sowing  that  he  spoke  of. 

There  is  proclaimed  here  the  rewardableness  of 
works.  So  in  many  other  passages:  "Abounding  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  thst 
your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord."  "Laying  np 
a  good  foundation  for  the  time  to  come,"  was  the  rea- 
son alleged  for  charging  rich  men  to  be  willing  to 
give  —  and  so  all  through.  There  is  an  irreversible 
principle.  The  amount  of  harvest  is  proportioned  to 
the  seed  sown  exactly.  There  are  degrees  of  glory* 
The  man  who  gives  out  of  his  abundance  has  one 
blessing.  She  who  gives  the  mite,  all  she  had,  even 
all  her  living,  has  another,  quite  different  The  recti- 
tude of  this  principle,  and  what  it  is,  will  be  plainer 
from  the  following  considerations. 

1.  The  harvest  is  Life  Eternal.  But  Eternal  K^ 
here  does  not  simply  mean  a  life  that  lasts  for  ever. 
That  is  the  destiny  of  the  Soul:  all  souls,  bad  as  wdl 
as  good.  But  the  bad  do  not  enter  into  this  "EteiB*! 
life."  It  is  not  simply  the  duration,  but  the  qniWl 
of  the  life  which  constitutes  its  character  of  EtemJ- 
A  spirit  may  live  for  evei^  ^et  not  enter  into  thi*' 
And  a  man  may  live  Wl  ioi  ^\ek  mTSQ.\«^  ^^\Ssk^ 
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Difine  beneTolence,  or  desire  for  perfectness:  in  those 
five  minutes  he  has  entered  into  the  life  which  is  Eter- 
luJ,  never  flactaates,  but  is  the  same  unalterably  for 
ever,  m  the  Life  of  God.     This  is  the  Reward. 

2.  The  reward  is  not  arbitraiy,  but  natural.  Ood's 
lewirds  and  Grod's  punishments  are  all  natural.  Dis- 
tingoish  between  arbitrary  and  natural.  Death  is  an 
trbitrary  punishment  for  forgery:  it  might  be  changed 
for  transportation.  It  is  not  naturally  connected.  It 
depends  upon  the  will  of  the  law-maker.  But  trem- 
Uing  nerves  are  the  direct  and  natural  results  of  in- 
temperance. They  are  in  the  order  of  nature  the  re- 
mits of  wrong-doing.  The  man  reaps  what  he  has 
wwn.  Similarly  in  rewards.  If  God  gave  riches  in 
retain  for  humbleness,  that  would  be  an  arbitrary  con- 
nection. He  did  give  such  a  reward  to  Solomon.  But 
rhen  He  gives  Life  Eternal,  meaning  by  Life  Eternal 
iu>t  duration  of  existence  but  heavenly  quality  of 
existence,  as  explained  already,  it  is  all  natural  The 
Ked  sown  in  the  ground  contains  in  itself  the  future 
Wvest  The  harvest  is  but  the  development  of  the 
^erm  of  life  in  the  seed.  A  holy  ilct  strengthens  the 
inrard  holiness.  It  is  a  seed  of  liife  growing  into  more 
life.  "Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  reap." 
Be  that  sows  much,  thereby  becomes  more  conformed 
^  God  than  he  was  before  —  in  heart  and  spirit. 
Hat  is  his  reward  and  harvest  And  just  as  among 
^  apostles,  there  was  one  whose  spirit,  attuned  to 
We,  made  him  emphatically  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved,  so  shall  there  be  some  who,  by  previous  dis- 
cipline of  the  Holy  Ghost,  shall  have  more  of  His  mind, 
^d  nnderstai}^  more  of  His  love,  and  drink  deeper  oiHis 
TiAaa  otbera  —  They  that  have  sowed  boTm^fxitty. 

Id 


L  —  shRll  receive  a  rigbtt 
tliG  cup  of  cold  >vater,  givt'i 
shall  not  lose  ha  ivwnrd/' 

It  \\-i[\  be  therefore  seen 
the  result  of  merit  It  is,  in 
natural  consequence  ef  well-di 
more  life.  It  is  the  aoul  de\ 
Holj  Spirit  of  God  m  iimn, 
and  mmglmg  more  and  more 
conscjou^Ijr  with  an  ever-incre. 
what  you  sow  —  not  sometbii 
act  of  love  makes  the  goul  ic 
hnmbletie&s  deejK^Bs  hnmblcne* 
tJie  very  thing  ^omi,  multipjj 
have  aown  a  aeed  of  life  —  p 
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XV. 

Preached  December  */,  1849. 

THE  LONELINESS  OF  CHRIST. 

Jonnrl.  SI,  32.  —  "  Jeius  answered  them,  Do  yo  now  believe?  Behold, 
Am  hoar  cometh ,  yea  is  now  come ,  that  ye  shall  be  scattered ,  et^ery  man 
to  Uf  own,  and  shall  leave  me  alone:  and  yet  1  am  not  alone,  because 
the  Father  is  with  me.** 

There  are  two  kinds  of  solitude:  the  first  consisting 
of  insolation  in  space;  the  other  of  isolation  of  the 
5frit  The  first  is  simply  separation  by  distance. 
"Ken  we  are  seen,  touched,  heard  by  none,  we  are 
Mud  to  be  alone.  And  all  hearts  respond  to  the  truth 
of  that  saying,  This  is  not  solitude:  for  sympathy  can 
People  our  solitude  with  a  crowd.  The  fisherman  on 
Ae  ocean  alone  at  night  is  not  alone  when  he  remem- 
Ws  the  earnest  longings  which  are  arising  up  to 
iwtven  at  home  for  his  safety  —  The  traveller  is  not 
•lone  when  the  faces  which  will  greet  him  on  his  ar- 
'^▼al  seem  to  beam  upon  him  as  he  trudges  on  —  The 
solitary  student  is  not  alone  when  he  feels  that  human 
hearts  will  respond  to  the  truths  which  he  is  preparing 
*o  address  to  them. 

The  other  is  lonelmess  of  soul.  There  are  times 
^fcen  hands  touch  ours,  but  only  send  an  icy  chill  of 
Sympathising  indifference  to  the  heart:  when  eyes 
S*2e  into  ours,  but  with  a  glazed  look  which  cannot 
'^  mto  the  bottom  of  our  souls:  when  words  pass 
^m  our  lips,  but  only  come  back  as  an  echo  rever- 
»^^»ftted  whhoat  reply  through  a  dreary  solitude:  'w\ieTi. 
^moK/eade  throng  and  press  us,  and  we  cannot  aa^^ 

/ 
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as  Christ  said,  *' Somebody  hath  touched  me:^^  for  the 
contact  has  been  not  between  soul  and  soul,  but  only 
between  form  and  form. 

And  there  are  two  kinds  of  men  who  feel  this  last 
solitude  in  different  ways.     The  first  are  the  men  of 
self-reliance:  self-dependent:  who  ask  no  counsel,  and 
crave  no  sympathy:  who  act  and  resolve  alone  —  who 
can  go  sternly  through  duty,  and  scarcely  shrink  let 
what  will  be  crushed  in  them.     Such  men  commaad 
respect:  for  whoever  respects  himself,  constrains  the 
reverence  of  others.     They  are  invaluable  in  all  those 
professions  of  life  in  which  sensitive  feeling  would  be 
a  superfluity;  they  make  iron  commanders:  surgeons 
who  do  not  shrink;   and  statesmen  who  do  not  flinch 
from  their  purpose  for  the  dread  of  unpopularity.    Bo* 
mere  self-dependence  is  weakness:   and  the  conflict  i9 
terrible  when  a  human  sense   of  weakness  is  felt  bj 
such  men.     Jacob  was  alone  when  he  slept  in  his  wa-J 
to  Padan  Aram,  the  first  night  that  he  was  away  fro^ 
his  father's  roof,  with  the  world  before  him,  and  all  tJ^-® 
old  broken  up:  and  Elijah  was  alone  in  the  wildeme^* 
when  the  court  had  deserted  him,  and  he  said,  "Th^^ 
have  digged  down  Thine  altars,  and  slain  Thy  pr^^ 
phets  with  the  sword:  and  I,  even  I,  only  am  left,  aiP- 
they  seek  my  life  to  take  it  away."    But  the  loneline^^ 
of  the  tender  Jacob  was  very  different  from  that  of  thr^ 
stem  Elijah.     To  Jacob  the  sympathy  he  yearned  fo^ 
was  realized  in  the  form  of  a  simple  dream.     A  ladde^ 
raised  from  earth  to  heaven  figured  the  possibility  o*^ 
communion  between  the  spirit  of  man  and  the  Spirit  oC^ 
God.     In  Elijah's  case,  the  storm,  and  the  earthquake^ 
and  the  fire,   did  their  couwiAaYSi^  ^^xk  ixL  the  soul 
before  a   still ,   small  voic^  lc!V4.  \Mk  ^iiwa^.  V^  n^^j^  -wS^ 
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alone.  In  snch  a  spirit  the  sense  of  weakness  comes 
with  a  burst  of  agonj,  and  the  dreadful  conviction  of 
heing  alone  manifests  itself  with  a  rending  of  the  heart 
of  rock.  It  is  only  so  that  such  souls  can  be  taught 
that  the  Father  is  with  them,  and  that  thej  are  not 
alone. 

There  is  another  class  of  men  who  live  in  sympathy. 
These  are  affectionate  minds  which  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  being  alone:  not  from  want  of  courage,  nor 
firom  weakness  of  intellect  comes  their  dependence  upon 
others,  but  from  the  intensity  of  their  affections.  It  is 
the  trembling  spirit  of  humanity  in  them.  They  want 
not  aid,  nor  even  countenance:  but  only  sympathy. 
.And  the  trial  comes  to  them  not  in  the  shape  of  fierce 
struggle,  but  of  chill  and  utter  loneliness,  when  they 
lue  called  upon  to  perform  a  duty  on  which  the  world 
looks  coldly,  or  to  embrace  a  truth  which  has  not 
found  lodgment  yet  in  the  breasts  of  others. 

It  is  to  this  latter  and  not  to  the  former  class  that 

-^e  must  look  if  we  would  understand  the  spirit  in 

ivhich  the  words  of  the  text  were  pronounced.     The 

deep  Humanity  of  the  Soul  of  Christ  was  gifted  with 

tliose  finer   sensibilities   of  affectionate   nature   which 

«taiid  in  need  of  sympathy.     He  not  only  gave  sym- 

iMithy,    but   wanted   it,    too,    from    others.      He  who 

sele(^  the  gentle  John  to  be  his  friend  —  who  found 

BoUce  in  female  sympathy,  attended  by  the  women 

"Wbo  ministered  to  him  out  of  their  substance  —  who 

iii  the  Trial  hour  could  not  bear  even  to  pray  without 

^Iie  human  presence,  which  is  the  pledge  and  reminder 

of  God's  presence,  had  nothing  in  Him   of  the  YiM^i^ 

*»«^  self-dependent    cbAracter.      Even    t\na    \eT^^ 

^i*«a&r  ^  the  same  fact,     A  stem  spirit  ne^et  ^0X^3^ 
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haye  said,  "I  ai:^  not  alone:  the  Father  is  with  Me" 
never  would  have  felt  the  loneliness  which  needed  1 
balancing  truth.  These  words  tell  of  a  struggle: 
inward  reasoning:  a  difficulty  and  a  reply:  a  sense 
solitude  —  "I  shall  be  alone;"  and  an  immedi 
correction  of  that;  "not  alone  —  the  Father  is  w 
Me." 

There  is  no  thought  connected  with  the  Life 
Christ  more  touching,  none  that  seems  so  peculiarly 
characterise  His  spirit,  than  die  solitariness  in  wh: 
He  lived.  Those  who  understood  Him  best  only  nnd 
stood  Him  half.  Those  who  knew  Him  best  scarce 
could  be  said  to  knoiv  Him.  On  this  occasion  1 
disciples  thought  —  Now  we  do  understand  —  n 
we  do  believe.  The  lonely  spirit  answered,  ^^Do 
now  believe?  Behold  the  hour  cometh  that  ye  shall 
scattered,  every  man  to  liis  own,  and  shall  leave  '. 
alone." 

Very  impressive  is  that  trait  in  His  history, 
was  in  this  world  alone. 

L  First,  then,  we  meditate  on  the  Loneliness 
Christ 

n.  On  the  temper  of  His  solitude. 

1.  The  Loneliness  of  Christ  was  caused  by  ' 
Divine  elevation  of  His  character.  His  infinite  su 
riority  severed  Him  from  sympathy  —  His  elquii 
affectionateness  made  that  want  of  sympathy  a  k< 
trial. 

There  is  a  second-tale  ^leatness  which  the  wo 

can   comprehend.      If  w©  ta^L^  ^<^  ^^^  ^"^^  ^'^'^ 

Into  direct  contrast  by  C\iris^  "Q^a-'^^i  "^^  ^^^'^^ 
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of  bumaa,  the  other  that  of  Divine  excellence,  the  Son 
of  Han  and  John  the  Baptist,  this  becomes  clearly 
nuuiifest    John's  life  had  a  certain  rude,  ragged  good- 
^iesi,  on  which  was  written,  in  characters  which  re- 
quired no  magnifying-glass  to  read,  spiritual  excellence, 
^he  world  on  the  whole  accepted  him.     Pharisees  and 
^ducees  went  to  his  baptism.     The  people  idolized     • 
him  as  a  prophet;   and  if  he  had  not  chanced  to  cross 
^e  path  x)f  a  weak  prince  and  a  revengeful  woman, 
^Q  can   see   no   reason   why   John    might   not  have 
finished  his  coarse  with  joy,  recognised  as  irreproach- 
able.    If  we  inquire  why  it  was  that  the  world  ac- 
'CQptod  John  and  rejected  Christ,  one  reply  appears  to 
^  that  the  life  of  the   one  was  finitely  simple  and 
^txQ  sided,    that    of    the     Other    divinely    complex. 
I<i  physical  nature,  the  naturalist  finds  no  difficulty 
^>^  comprehending  the  simple  structure  of  the   lowest 
^S'gftmzations     of    animal    life,    where    one     uniform 
texture,    and    one    organ     performing    the    office    of 
t>«ain  and  heart  and  lungs,  at  once,   leave    little  to 
Perplex.     But  when  he  comes  to    study  tlie  complex 
^viatomy  of  m^m,  he  has  the  labour  of  a  lifetime  before 
'^im.    It  is  not  difficult  to  master  the  constitution  of  a 
single  country;  but  when  you  try  to   understand  the 
^^xiiverse,  you  find  infinite  appearances  of  contradiction: 
**w  opposed  by  law:  motion  balanced  by  motion:  hap- 
piness blended  with  misery:   and  the  power  to  elicit  a 
olivine  order  and  unity  out  of  this  complex  variety  is 
driven  to  only  a  few  of  the  gifted  of  the  race.     That 
"^Meh  the  structure  of  man  is  to  the  structure  of  the 
^inipet:  that  which  the  universe  is  to  a  single  couu^rj^ 
*k»  complex  and  boundless  soul  of  Christ  was  lo  ^e 
^^t&  ef  other  men.     Therefore,   to  the  8upeAcm\  oV 
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server,  His  life  was  a  mass  of  inconsisteacies  and  eon: 
tradictions.     All  thought  themselves  qnalified  to  poiol 
out  the  discrepancies.     The  Pharisees  could  not  eon- 
prehend  how  a  holy  Teacher  could  eat  with  publieans 
and  sinners.      His  own  brethren  could   not  reconcile 
His  assumption  of  a  public   office   with  the  priwy 
which  He   aimed  at  keeping.     "If  thou  doest  these 
things,  show  thyself  to  the  world.*'     Some  thought  Ha 
was  "a  good  mail,"  —  others  said,  "Naj  —  but  He 
deceiveth  the  people."     And   hence  it  was  that  He 
lived  to  see  all  that  acceptance  which  had  marked  the 
earlier  stage  of  His  career,  as  for  instance,  at  Cl^e^ 
naum,  melt  away.   First,  the  Pharisees  took  the  alaini^* 
then  the  Sadducees:    then  the  political  party  of  tli^ 
Herodians:  then  the  People.     That  was  the  most  tc^ 
rible  of  all:  for  the  enmity  of  the  upper  classes  is  ii*^ 
potent;  but  when  that  cry  of  brute  force  is  stirred  bo^ 
the  deeps  of  society,  as  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason  ^* 
the  ocean  in  its  strength  churned  into  raving  foam  1^7 
the  winds,  the  heart  of  mere  earthly  oak  quails  befv^^ 
that     The  apostles,  at  all  events,   did   quail     0^^® 
denied:  another  betrayed:  all  deserted.     They  "wa^^ 
scattered,  each  to  his  own:"  and  the  Truth  Hims^-" 
was  left  alone  in  Pilate's  judgment-halL 

Now  learn  from  this  a  very  important  distincticr^ 
To  feel  solitary  is  no  uncommon  thing.  To  comphi:^^ 
of  being  alone,  without  sympathy  and  misunderstoc^-^^ 
is  general  enough.  In  every  place,  in  many  a  fiinulj^» 
tiiese  victims  of  diseased  sensibility  are  to  be  foun^^* 
and  they  might  find  a  weakening  satisfaction  in  obsa^^ 
ving  a  parallel  between  their  own  feelings  and  those  ^^ 
Jesus.  But  before  that  paT«3\A  \&  ^ssossv^^  Vji^  ver^ 
Bure  that  it  is,  as  in  "Hia  caa^^  ^^  ^^-s^^awi.  ^1  ^^ss^ 
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cliaracter  wliich  severs  you  from  your  species.  The 
world  has  small  sympathy  for  Divine  goodness:  but  it 
also  has  little  for  a  great  many  other  qualities  which 
are  disagreeable  to  it  You  meet  with  no  response  — 
yoa  are  passed  by  —  find  yourself  unpopular  —  meet 
frith  little  communion.  —  Well?  Is  that  because  you 
are  above  the  world,  nobler,  devising  and  executing 
grand  plans  which  they  cannot  comprehend:  vindicating 
the  wronged,  proclaiming  and  living  on  great  principles: 
offending  it  by  the  saintliness  of  your  purity,  and  the 
imworldliness  of  your  aspirations?  Then  yours  is  the 
loneliness  of  Christ  Or  is  it  that  you  are  wrapped  up 
in  self  —  cold,  disobliging,  sentimental,  indifferent 
about  the  wel£ure  of  others,  and  very  much  astonished 
that  they  are  not  deeply  interested  in  you?  You  must 
not  use  these  words  of  Christ  They  have  nothing  to 
do  with  yon. 

Let  us  look  at  one  or  two  of  the  occasions  on  which 
ihb  loneliness  was  felt 

The  first  time  was  when  He  was  but  twelve  years 
old,  when  His  parents  found  Him  in  the  temple,  hearing 
the  doctors  and  asking  them  questions.  High  thoughts 
irere  in  the  Child's  soul:  expanding  views  of  life:  larger 
views  of  duty  and  His  own  destiny. 

There  is  a  moment  in  every  true  life  —  to  some  it 
tames  very  early  —  when  the  old  routine  of  duty  is 
not  large  enough  —  when  the  parental  roof  seems  too 
W,  because  the  Infinite  above  is  arching  over  the  soul 
*^when  the  old  formulas,  in  creeds,  catechisms,  and 
^itieles,  seem  to  be  narrow,  and  they  must  either  be 
|iirown  aside,  or  else  transformed  into  living  and  bt^&Xk- 
^fremnHes  —  when  the  earthly  father's  auttioxvty  \% 
io^mperseded  by  the  daims  of  a  Father  m  \iWic«i. 
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That  is  a  lonely,  lonely  moment,  when  th«  yomil 
soul  first  feels  God  —  when  this  earUi  is  recogniiei  •» 
an  "awful  place,  yea,  the  very  gate  of  heaven."  Wh«i 
the  dream-ladder  is  seen  planted  against  the  skies,  tai 
we  wake,  and  the  dream  haunts  us  as  a  sublime  realHy* 

You  may  detect  the  approach  of  that  moment  in    I 
the  young  man  or  the  young  woman  by  the  awakened 
spirit  of  inquiry:  by  a  certain  restlessness  of  look,  and 
an  eager  earnestness  of  tone:  by  the  devouring  study 
of  all  kinds  of  books:  by  the  waning  of  your  owtt 
influence,  while  the  inquirer  is  asking  the  truth  of  tb6 
Doctors  and  Teachers  in  the  vast  Temple  of  the  world: 
by  a  certain  opinionativeness,  which  is  austere  and  dis* 
agreeable  enough:  but  the  austerest  moment  of  the  finit'tf 
taste  is  that  in  which  it  is  passing  from  greenness  into 
ripeness.     If  you  wait  in  patience,  the  sour  will  become 
sweet     Rightly  looked  at,  that  opinionativeness  is  more 
truly  anguish:  the  fearful  solitude  of  feeling  the  insecu- 
rity  of  all  that  is  human;   the   discovery  that  life  if 
real,  and  forms  of  social  and  religious  existence  hollow. 
The  old  moorings  are  torn  away,  and  the  soul  is  drifting, 
drifting,  drifting,  very  often  without  compass,   except 
the  guidance  of  an  unseen  hand ,  into  the  vast  infinite 

,  of  God.  Then  come  the  lonely  words,  and  no  wonder, 
"How  is  it  that  ye  sought  me?  Wist  ye  not  that  I 
must  be  about  my  Father's  business?" 

2.  That  solitude  was  felt  by  Christ  in  trial.  In  the 
desert:  in  Pilate's  judgment-hall:  in  the  garden,  He 
was  alone  —  and  alone  must  every  son  of  man  meet 
liis  trial-hour.  The  individuality  of  the  soul  necessitates 
that.  Each  man  is  a  new  soul  in  tliis  world:  untried, 
with  a    boundless  PossWAe  W^ot^  \vyccl.     "^<i  wva  can 

predict  what  he  may  becomo,  T^ie^wWi^  V\%  \^ji^^'^^  ^^ 
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oaik  out  his  obligations.  Each  man^s  own  nature  has 
U  own  peeuliar  roles:  and  he  must  take  np  his  life- 
>laii  alone,  and  persevere  in  it  in  a  perfect  privacy 
nritfa  which  no  stranger  intermeddleth.  Each  man's 
temptations  are  made  np  of  a  host  of  peculiarities,  in- 
ternal and  external,  which  no  other  mind  can  measure. 
Yoa  are  tried  alone  —  alone  you  pass  into  the  desert 
—  alone  you  must  bear  and  conquer  in  the  Agony  — 
alone  you  must  be  sifted  by  the  world.  There  are 
moments  known  only  to  a  man's  own  self,  when  he  sits 
by  the  poisoned  springs  of  existence,  "yearning  for  a 
moiTow  which  shall  free  him  from  the  strife."  And 
there  are  trials  more  terrible  than  that  Not  when 
vidous  inclinations  are  opposed  to  holy,  but  when  virtue 
tonflicts  with  virtue,  is  the  real  rending  of  the  soul  in 
twain.  A  temptation,  in  which  the  lower  nature  straggles 
for  mastery,  can  be  met  by  the  whole  united  force  of 
tfce  spirit  But  it  is  when  obedience  to  a  heavenly 
Father  can  be  only  paid  by  disobedience  to  an  earthly 
one:  or  fidelity  to  duty  can  be  only  kept  by  infidelity 
to  some  entangling  engagement:  or  the  straight  path 
Dust  be  taken  over  the  misery  of  others:  or  the  counsel 
of  the  affectionate  friend  must  be  met  with  a  "Get  thee 
Wund  me,  Satan,"  —  Oh!  it  is  then,  when  human 
advice  is  unavailable,  that  the  soul  feels  what  it  is  to 
be  alone. 

Once  niore  —  the  Redeemer's  soul  was  alone  in 
^ymg.  The  hour  had  come  —  they  were  all  gone, 
^  He  was,  as  He  predicted,  left  alone.  All  that  is 
human  drops  from  us  in  that  hour.  Human  faces  flit 
wd  fade,  and  the  sounds  of  the  world  become  confvia^d. 
""Jslial/  die  alone  "  —  yes,  and  alone  you  live.  T\ie 
i^o^opAer  tellB  ua  thai  no  Atom  in   creation  tow\ie^ 
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another  atom  —  they  only  approach  within  a  certam 
distance;  then  the  attraction  ceases,  and  an  invisible 
something  repels  —  they  only  seem  to  tonch.  No  8onl 
touches  another  soul  except  at  one  or  two  points;  and 
those  chiefly  external,  —  a  fearful  and  a  londy  thought; 
but  one  of  the  truest  of  life.  Death  only  realizes  that 
which  has  been  fact  all  along.  In  the  central  deeps  d 
our  being  we  are  alone. 

n.  The  spirit  or  temper  of  that  solitude. 

1.  Observe  its  grandeur.  I  am  alone,  yet  not  alonft 
There  is  a  feeble  and  sentimental  way  in  which  we 
speak  of  the  Man  of  sorrows.  We  turn  to  the  crosSi 
and  the  agony,  and  the  loneliness,  to  touch  the  softer 
feelings;  to  arouse  compassion.  You  degrade  /Aa/ lone- 
liness by  your  compassion.  Compassion!  compassion 
for  Him !  Adore  if  you  will  —  respect  and  reverence 
that  sublime  solitariness  with  which  none  but  the  Father 
was  —  but  no  pity:  let  it  draw  out  the  firmer  and 
manlier  graces  of  the  soul.  Even  tender  sympathy 
seems  out  of  place. 

For  even  in  human  things,  the  strength  that  is  in 
a  man  can  be  only  learnt  when  he  is  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources  and  left  alone.     What  a  man  can  do  ift 
conjunction  with  others  does  not  test  the  man.    Tell  ^ 
what  he  can  do  alone.     It  is  one  thing  to  defend  th6 
truth  when  you  know  that  your  audience  are  already 
prepossessed,  and  that  every  argument  will  meet  a  will' 
ing  response:  and  it  is  another  thing  to  hold  the  trotb 
when  truth  must  be  supported,  if  at  all,  alone  —  m^ 
by  cold  looks  and  unsympathising  suspicion.     It  is  on^ 
thing  to  rush  on  to  dangei  V\\\i  \)s^a  ^wi^a  «sA^^<^  ^^ra' 
pfithy  of  numbers:  it  is  aiiol\ieT  \}Ki\i^  ^\kKa.  ^^X^-wSss 
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A  of  the  sinking  ship  sees  the  last  boatM  dis- 
itself,  and  folds  his  arms  to  go  down  into  the 
Y  of  darkness,  crushed,  but  not  subdued, 
ch  and  greater  far  was  the  strength  and  majesty 
Sayioar^s  solitariness.  It  was  not  the  trial  of  the 
hermit.  There  is  a  certain  gentle  and  pleasing 
^oly  in  the  life  which  is  lived  alone.  But  there 
3  forms  of  nature  to  speak  to  him,  and  he  has  not 
sitive  opposition  of  mankind  if  he  has  the  absence 
lal  sympathy.  It  is  a  solemn  thing,  doubtless, 
apart  from  men,  and  to  feel  eternity  rushing  by 
a  arrowy  river.  But  the  solitude  of  Christ  was 
litude  of  a  crowd.  In  that  single  Human  bosom 
the  Thought  which  was  to  be  the  germ  of  the 
5  life:  a  thought  imshared,  misunderstood,  or 
d.  Can  you  not  feel  the  grandeur  of  those  words, 
the  Man,  reposing  on  His  solitary  strength,  felt 
St  shadow  of  perfect  isolation  pass  across  His 
"My  God,   my   God,  why  hast   Thou  forsaken 

jxt,  learn  from  these  words  self-reliance.  "Ye 
eave  me  alone."  Alone  then  the  Son  of  man  was 
t  to  be.  He  threw  Himself  on  his  own  solitary 
it;  did  not  go  down  to  meet  the  world;  but  waited, 
1  it  might  be  for  ages,  till  the  world  should  come 
to  Him.  He  appealed  to  the  Future:  did  not 
\  seeming  consistent:  left  His  contradictions  un- 
ned!  I  came  from  the  Father:  I  leave  the  world, 
JO  to  the  Father.  "Now,"  said  they,  "thou 
Bst  no  proverb:"  that  is,  enigma.  But  many  a 
and  enigmatical  saying  before  He  had  spoken^ 
te  left  ihem  all,  A  thread  runs  througli  5^1  tiu^ 
'nasins:  them  together  into  one  harmoidoTia  c^ibaxlv 


true  for  all:  to  abide  by  that,  and  not  be  over-i 
to  1)0,  li(^ar<l  or  understood,  or  sympatlilsed  with, 
that  at  last  all  must  ackuowled^a'  tlie  same,  a 
while  you  stand  linn,  the  world  will  come  rt 
you:  that  is  independence.  It  is  not  difficult 
away  into  retirement,  and  there  live  upon  yoi 
convictions:  nor  is  it  difficult  to  mix  with  me 
follow  their  convictions:  but  to  enter  into  the 
and  there  live  out  firmly  and  fearlessly  accor< 
your  own  conscience,  that  is  Christian  greatness 
There  is  a  cowardice  in  this  age  which 
Christian.  We  shrink  from  the  consequences  o 
We  look  round  and  cling  dependently.  We  as 
men  will  think;  what  others  w^ill  say  —  wheth 
will  not  stare  in  astonishment  Perhaps  they  w 
he  who  is  calculating  that,   will  accomplish  not 
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Father  is  with  me,"  that  independence  assumed  an- 
other character,  and  self-reliance  became  only  another 
form  of  reliance  upon  God.  Distinguish  between  ge- 
nuine and  spurious  humility.  There  is  a  false  humility 
which  says,  ^^It  is  my  own  poor  thought,  and  I  must 
not  trust  it  I  must  distrust  my  own  reason  and  judg- 
ment, because  they  are  my  own.  I  must  not  accept 
the  dictates  of  my  own  conscience,  for  is  it  not  my 
own,  and  is  not  trust  in  self  the  great  fault  of  our 
ftJlen  nature?" 

Very  well.  Now,  remember  something  else.  There 
18  a  Spirit  which  bcarcth  witness  with  our  spirits  — 
there  is  a  God  who  "is  not  far  from  any  one  of  us"  — 
there  is  a  "Light  which  ligliteth  every  man  which 
Cometh  into  the  world."  Do  not  be  unnaturally  humble. 
The  thought  of  your  mind  perchance  is  the  Tliou<;lit 
of  God.  To  refuse  to  follow  that  may  bo  to  disown 
God.  To  take  the  judgment  and  conscience  of  other 
men  to  live  by,  where  is  the  humility  of  that?  From 
whence  did  their  conscience  and  judgment  come?  Was 
the  fountain  from  which  they  drew  exhausted  for  you? 
If  they  refused  like  you  to  rely  on  their  own  con- 
science, and  you  rely  upon  it,  how  are  you  sure  that 
it  is  more  the  'Mind  of  God  than  your  own  which  you 
cefased  to  hear? 

Look  at  it  in  another  way.  The  charm  of  the 
vords  of  great  men,  those  grand  sayings  which  are 
recognised  as  true  as  soon  as  heard,  is  this,  that  you 
recognise  them  as  wisdom  which  has  passed  across 
four  own  mind.  You  feel  that  they  are  your  own 
thoughts  come  back  to  you,  else  you  would  not  at 
once  admit  them:  "All  that  floated  across  me  before, 
wily  I  could  not  say  it,  and  did  not  feci  coi\Me\\\. 
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enon^b  to  assert  it:  or  had  not  conviction  c 
put  it  into  words/*  Yes,  God  spoke  to  you 
did  to  them:  only  they  believed  it,  said  itj  tr 
Word  witliin  them,  and  you  did  not.  Be 
often  when  you  say,  "it  is  only  my  own  poor 
and  I  am  aloae  "  —  the  real  correcting  thongl 
*' alone,  but  the  Father  ia  with  me,"  —  therefi 
live  that  lonely  conviction. 

There  is  no  danger  in  tbia,  whatever  tins 
may  think  —  no  danger  of  mistake,   if  the 
be  a  true  one.     For  we  are  not  left  in  tiiicei 
this  matter.     It  is  given  to  ns  to  know  onr  b 
our  noble  hours:  to  distinguish  between  the  vol 
is  from  above,  and  that  which  speaks  from  hi 
of  the  abyss  of  our  animal  and  selfish  nature, 
could  di.stinguisb  between  the  impulse,   quite 
one,   which  would  have  made  him  select  ¥Ah 
Jesse *3  SODS,   and  the  deeper  judgment  by  wl 
Lord  said,  Look  not  on  his  countenance,  no 
height  of  bis  stature^  for  I  have  refused  him." 
less  deep  truth  of  character  is  required  for 
the  whispering  voices  get  mixed  together,  and 
not  abide  by  our  own  thoughts^  because  we  tii 
our  own,   and  not  God's:    and  thia   because 
now   and  then   endeavour  to   know  in  eamci 
only  given  to  the  habitually  true  to  know  the  d 
He  knew  it,  because  all  His  blessed  life  long ! 
say,  "My  judgment  is  just,  because  I  seek  not 
will,  but  the  will  of  Him  which  sent  me." 

The  practical  result  and  inference  of  all 
very   simple    hut  a  very    deep    oner    the    d< 
ex/stence-     Let  life  bft  a  Y\te  ^i  Mlk.    Do  n 
morousJjr   about  ^    inqninng  ^\^aX  ^i\k^^  '^ 
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«  belieYe,  and  what  others  say.  It  seems  the 
ieitv  it  18  Uie  most  difficult,  thing  in  life  to  do  this 
befiere  in  God.  God  is  near  you.  Tnrow  your- 
r  ftailessly  upon  Him.  Tremblhig  mortal,  there  is 
miknown  might  within  your  soul  which  will  wake 
m  jon  command  it  The  day  may  come  when  all 
t  is  human,  man  and  woman,  will  fall  off  from  you, 
they  did  firom  Him.  Let  His  strength  be  yours. 
independent  of  them  all  now.  The  Father  is  with 
L     Look  to  Hinif  and  He  will  save  you. 


WHMt,    / 
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another ;  as  I  have  loved  jon,  that  je  aiso  iuv«  va««  » 

These  words  derive  itnpressivenesi 
been  spoken  immediately  before  the  las 
on  tbo  eve  of  the  great  Sacrifice :  the  coi 
Love  issued  appropriately  at  the  time  c 
Love,  and  not  long  before  the  great  Act 
the  love  of  Christ  was  no  fine  saying:  it 
life  to  say  these  words  with  meaning, 
loved  you." 

There  is  a  difBcnlty  in  the  attemp 
meaning  of  this  command,  arising  firoi 
words  change  their  meaning.  Our  Lore 
significance  to  the  word  Love:  it  had  ' 
course,  before,  but  the  new  sense  in  wl 
made  it  a  new  word. 

His  law  is  not  adequately  represent 
Love:  because  love  is,  by  conventiona 
piiatod  to  one  species  of  human  a£fec 
the  commoner  men,  is  .  the  most  sa' 
feeling:   in  the  best,  too  exclusive  a- 
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eaier  ti^  the  idea:  but  yet  jon  feel  at  once  that  these 
?OTds&ll  short:  thej  are  too  tame  and  cool;  too  merely 
passive,  as  states  of  feeling  rather  than  forms  of  life. 

We  have  no  sufficient  word.  There  is  therefore  no 
belp  for  it,  but  patiently  to  strire  to  master  the  mean- 
ing of  this  mighty  word  Love,  in  the  only  light  that 
is  left  us,  the  light  of  the  Saviour^s  life:  **As  I  have 
ioYed  you:^'  that  alone  expounds  it 

We  will  dispossess  our  minds  of  all  preconceived 
notions;  remove  all  low  associations,  all  partial  and 
eonventional  ones.  If  we  would  imderstand  this  law,  it 
nrast  be  ever  a  '^new"  commandment,  ever  receiviag 
besk  light  and  meaning  from  His  life. 

Take,  L  The  novelty  of  the  law  —  "That  ye  love 
one  another." 

XL  The  Spirit  or  measure  of  it  —  "As  I  have 
loved  you." 

L  Its  novelty.  A  "new  commandment:"  yet  that 
Uw  was  old.     See  1  John  n.  7,  8. 

1.  It  was  new  as  a  historical  fact  We  talk  of  the 
ipostolic  mission  as  a  matter  of  course;  we  say  that 
Ae  apostles  were  ordered  to  go  and  plant  churches, 
uid  so  we  dismiss  the  great  fact  But  we  forget  that 
Ae  command  was  rather  the  result  of  a  spirit  working 
^m  within,  than  of  an  injunction  working  from 
^thout     That  spirit  was  Love. 

And  when  that  new  spirit  was  in  the  world,  see 
kow  straightway  it  created  a  new  thing.     Men  before 
^  had  travelled  into  foreign  countries:  the  naturalist 
^  collect  specjinens:  the  historian  to  accumuLale  fac\&*. 
ie phaosopber  to  hive  up  wisdom,  or  else  lie  \iaa. 

16* 
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stayed  in  his  cell  or  grove  to  paint  pictures  of  beantifbl 
love.  But  the  spectacle  of  an  Apostle  Paul  crosauig 
oceans  not  to  conquer  kingdoms,  not  to  hive  up  know- 
ledge, but  to  impart  life:  not  to  accumulate  stores  for 
self,  but  to  give,  and  to  spend  himself  —  was  new  m 
the  history  of  the  world.  The  celestial  fire  had  touclied 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  their  hearts  flamed:  and  it 
caught,  and  spread,  and  would  not  stop.  On  thef 
went,  that  glorious  band  of  brothers,  in  their  strange 
enterprise,  over  oceans,  and  through  forests,  penetrating 
into  the  dungeon,  and  to  the  throne  —  to  the  hat  of 
the  savage  feeding  on  human  flesh,  and  to  the  shore 
lined  with  the  skin-clad  inhabitants  of  these  far  Uef 
of  Britain.  Read  the  account  given  by  Tertullian  of 
the  marvellous  rapidity  with  which  the  Christians  in- 
creased and  swarmed,  and  you  are  reminded  of  one  of 
those  vast  armies  of  ants  which  move  across  a  coontiy 
in  irresistible  myriads,  drowned  by  thousands  in  riyers, 
cut  off  by  fire,  consumed  by  man  and  beast,  and  yot 
firesh  hordes  succeeding  interminably  to  supply  their  place. 
A  new  voice  was  heard:  a  new  yearning  npon 
earth;  man  pining  at  being  severed  from  his  brother, 
and  longing  to  burst  the  false  distinctions  which  had 
kept  the  best  hearts  from  each  other  so  long  —  ^ 
infant  cry  of  life  —  the  cry  of  the  young  Church  of 
God.  And  all  this  from  Judea  —  the  narrowest,  most 
bigoted,  most  intolerant  nation  on  the  face  of  the  eartk 
Now  I  say  that  tliis  was  historically  a  new  thing* 
2.  It  was  new  in  extent  It  was,  in  literal  woidS) 
an  old  Commandment  given  before  both  to  Jew  and 
Gentile.  To  the  Jew,  as,  for  instance,  in  Lev.  ill  1^* 
To  the  Gentile,  in  the  Te<io^m\\Q\i  -vbich  was  so  often 
made  of  the  beauty  o£  l^o^  \a.^  va.  \\&  ^-w^oaS.  wg^* 
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on,  as  in  the  ease  of  friendship,  patriotism,  domestic 
ttadiment,  and  so  on. 

Bat  tiie  difference  lay  in  the  extent  in  which  these 
ords  "one  another"  were  understood.  By  them,  or 
ither  by  " neighbour,'*  the  Jew  meant  his  countrymen; 
nd  narrowed  diat  down  again  to  his  friends  among  his 
ountrymen  —  so  that  the  well-known  Rabbinical  gloss 
pon  these  words,  current  in  the  days  of  Christ,  was. 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  and  hate  thine  enemy.'* 
Knd  what  the  Gentile  understood  by  the  extent  of  the 
aw  of  love,  we  may  learn  from  the  well-known  words 
>f  their  best  and  wisest,  who  thanked  heaven  that  he 
WW  bom  a  man,  and  not  a  brute  —  a  Greek,  and  not 
I  barbarian:  as  if  to  be  a  barbarian  were  identical 
with  being  a  brute. 

Now,  listen  to  Chrisfs  exposition  of  the  word  neigh- 
bour. "Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said.  Thou  shalt 
lore  thy  neighbour  and  hate  thine  enemy.  But  I  say 
'mto  you.  Love  your  enemies."  And  he  went  further, 
~^  As  a  specimen  of  a  neighbour  he  specially  selected 
one  of  that  nation  whom,  as  a  theologian  and  a  patriot, 
^ry  Jew  had  been  taught  to  hate.  And  just  as  the 
^pKcation  of  electricity  to  the  innumerable  wants  of 
buiuLQ  life  and  to  new  ends,  is  reckoned  a  new  dis- 
covery and  invention  of  modem  times  (though  the  fact 
W  been  familiar  for  ages  to  the  Indian  child  in  the 
forest  of  the  far  west,  and  applied  by  him  for  ages  to 
lus  childish  sports),  so  the  extension  of  this  grand 
Pn&ciple  of  Love  to  all  the  possible  cases  of  life,  and 
^  sU  possible  persons  —  even  though  the  principle 
^^  known  and  applied  long  before,  in  love  to  friendB^ 
couDtrr,  snd  relations  —  is  truly  and  properly  a  new 
^^mmaDdment,  a  discovery,  a  gospel^  a  revelation. 
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3.  It  was  new  in  being  made  the  central  principle 
of  a  system.  Never  had  obedience  before  been  tnutod 
to  a  principle:  it  had  always  been  hedged  ronnd  by  t 
law.  The  religion  of  Christ  is  not  a  law,  but  a  spirit 
—  not  a  creed,  but  a  life.  To  the  one  motive  of  Love, 
God  has  entrusted  the  whole  work  of  winning  the  Book 
of  His  redeemed.  The  heart  of  man  was  made  for 
love:  pants  and  pines  for  it:  —  only  in  the  love  of 
Christ,  and  not  in  restrictions,  can  his  soul  expand. 
Now  it  was  reserved  for  One  to  pierce,  with  the  glance 
of  intuition,  down  into  the  springs  of  human  actioOt 
and  to  proclaim  the  simplicity  of  its  machinery.  "Love,** 
said  the  apostle  after  him  —  ^^Love  is  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law." 

We  are  told  that  in  the  new  commandment  the  oM 
perishes:  that  imder  the  law  of  love,  man  is  free  bom 
the  law  of  works.     Let  us  see  how. 

Take  any  commandment  —  for  example  the  sixthi 
the  seventh,  the  eighth.  I  may  abstain  from  murder 
and  theft,  deterred  by  law:  because  law  has  annexed 
to  them  certain  penalties.  But  I  may  also  rise  into 
the  spirit  of  Charity:  then  I  am  free  from  the  law:  the 
law  was  not  made  for  a  righteous  man;  the  law  no 
more  binds  or  restrains  me,  now  that  I  love  my  neigfc" 
hour,  than  the  dyke  built  to  keep  in  the  sea  at  high 
tide  restrains  it  when  that  sea  has  sunk  to  low  water-mark. 

Or  the  seventh.  You  may  keep  that  law  from 
dread  of  discovery  —  or  you  may  learn  a  higher 
Love:  and  then  you  cannot  injure  a  human  soul:  Jf^ 
cannot  degrade  a  human  spirit.  Charity  has  made 
the  old  commandment  superfluous.  In 'the  strong  latt" 
guagG  of  St  John,  you  cannot  wi\i^^s».>a&^  ^wk  ^xabom 
of  God. 
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It  was  the  proclamation  of  this,  the  great  living 
inciple  of  human  obedience,  not  with  the  pedantry 

a  philosopher,  nor  the  exaggeration  of  an  orator, 
it  in  the  simple  reality  of  life,  which  made  this  com- 
mdment  of  Christ  a  new  commandment 

n.  The  spirit  or  measure  of  the  law,  —  ^^as  1  have 
?ed  you." 

Broadly,  the  love  of  Christ  was  the  spirit  of  giving 
I  He  had  to  give.  ^'Greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
is,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend." 
hrist's  love  was  not  a  sentiment;  it  was  a  self-giving. 
0  that  His  adversaries  bore  testimony:  —  "He  saved 
liers;  himself  He  cannot  save."  Often  as  we  have 
tad  these  words,  did  it  ever  strike  us,  and  if  not, 
)e8  it  not  bring  a  flash  of  surprise  when  we  perceive 
,  that  these  words,  meant  as  taunt,  were  really  the 
ablest  panegyric,  a  testiipony  higher  and  more  ade- 
iiate  far  than  even  that  of  the  centurion?  "He  saved 
iiers;  Himself  He  cannot  save."  The  first  clause 
mtained  the  answer  to  the  second  —  "Himself  He 
moot  save!"  How  could  He,  having  saved  others? 
W  can  any  keep  what  he  gives?  How  can  any  live 
T  self,  when  he  is  living  for  others?  Unconsciously, 
iwe  enemies  were  enunciating  the  very  principle  of 
hristianity,  the  grand  law  of  all  existence,  that  only 
f  losing  self  you  can  save  others;  that  only  by  giving 
fe  you  can  bless.  Love  gives  itself.  The  mother 
)eQd8  herself  in  giving  life  to  her  child;  the  soldier 
ies  for  his  country;  nay,  even  the  artist  produces 
Dtbing  destined  for  immortality,  nothing  that  will  live^ 
wept  BO  hw  &8  he  baa  forgotten  himself,  and  meigeSi 

rer^  being  in  Ida  work. 
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^*He  saved  others;  Himself  He  cannot  8ay&"  Thit 
was  the  love  of  Christ    Now  to  descend  to  particnlan. 

That  spirit  of  self- giving  manifests  itself  in  tbe 
shape  of  considerate  kindliness.  Take  three  cases:  — 
First,  that  in  which  He  fed  the  people  with  bread. 
'^I  have  compassion  on  the  multitude,  because  they 
continue  with  me  now  three  days,  and  have  notluii^ 
to  eat"  There  was  a  tenderness  which,  not  abs<Hrbed 
in  His  own  great  designs,  considered  a  number  of  small 
particulars  of  their  state,  imagined,  provided;  and  tUt 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  lowest  wants.  Again,  to  the 
disciples:  "Come  ye  yourselves  apart  into  a  deaert 
place,  and  rest  awhile."  He  would  not  overwork  then 
in  the  siiblimcst  service.  He  did  not  grudge  from  doty 
their  interval  of  relaxation;  He  even  tenderly  enforced 
it  Lastly,  His  dying  words:  "Behold  thy  mother! 
Woman,  behold  thy  son!"  Short  sentences.  He  was 
too  exhausted  to  say  more. .  But  in  that  hour  of  death- 
torture,  He  could  think  of  her  desolate  state  when  He 
was  gone,  and  with  delicate,  thoughtful  attention  pro- 
vide for  her  well-being. 

There  are  people  who  would  do  great  acts;  hut 
because  they  wait  for  great  opportunities,  life  passes, 
and  the  acts  of  love  are  not  done  at  all.  Observe,  this 
considerateness  of  Christ  was  shown  in  little  things- 
And  such  are  the  parts  of  human  life.  Opportunities 
for  doing  greatly  seldom  occur  —  life  is  made  up  p* 
infinitesimals.  If  you  compute  the  sum  of  happiness  in 
any  given  day,  you  will  find  that  it  was  composed  of 
small  attentions,  kind  looks,  which  made  the  heart 
swell,  and  stirred  into  health  that  sour,  rancid  film  of 
misanthropy  which  is  apt  to  co«^^^t^  ^w  the  stream  of 
our  inward   Ufe,   as   aureVy  aa  "w^  >i^^  \xi  \kft»aN.  «^ 
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from  our  fellow-creatures.  Doubtless,  the  memory  of 
each  one  of  us  will  furnish  him  with  the  picture  of 
some  member  of  a  family  whose  very  presence  seemed 
to  shed  happiness:  A  daughter,  perhaps,  whose  light 
step  even  in  the  distance  irradiated  every  one^s  coun- 
tenance. What  was  the  secret  of  such  an  one's  power? 
what  had  she  done?  Absolutely  nothing;  but  radiant 
smiles,  beaming  good  humour,  the  tact  of  divining 
what  every  one  felt,  and  every  one  wanted,  told  that 
she  had  got  out  of  self  and  learned  to  think  for  others ; 
so  that  at  one  time  it  showed  itself  in  deprecating  the 
quarrel,  which  lowering  brows  and  raised  tones  already 
showed  to  be  impending,  by  sweet  words;  at  another, 
by  smoothing  an  invalid's  pillow;  at  another,  by  sooth- 
ing a  sobbing  child;  at  another,  by  humouring  and 
softening  a  father  who  had  returned  weary  and  ill- 
tempered  from  the  irritating  cares  of  business.  None 
but  she  saw  those  things.  None  but  a  loving  heart 
could  see  them. 

That  was  the  secret  of  her  heavenly  power.  Call 
you  those  things  homely  trifles,  too  homely  for  a 
sermon?  By  reference  to  the  character  of  Christ,  they 
rise  into  something  quite  sublime.  For  that  is  loving 
as  He  loved.  And  remark,  too,  these  trifles  prepared 
for  larger  deeds.  The  one  who  will  be  found  in  trial 
capable  of  great  acts  of  love,  is  ever  the  one  who  is 
always  doing  considerate  small  ones.  The  Soul  which 
poured  itself  out  to  death  upon  the  cross  for  the  human 
nee,  was  the  Spirit  of  Him  who  thought  of  the  wants 
of  the  people,  contrived  for  the  rest  of  the  disciples, 
and  was  thoughtful  for  a  mother. 

Once  agrain,  —  It  was  a  Jove  never  foiled  \>7 
a»  aawoTtbineaa  of  those  on  whom  it  had  been  onc^ 
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bestowed.  It  was  a  love  which  faults,  desertion,  denial, 
unfaithftilness,  could  not  chill,  even  though  they  wnmg 
His  heart.  He  had  chosen:  and  He  trusted.  Even  in 
ordinary  manhood,  that  is  a  finely- tempered  heart,  one 
of  no  ordinary  mould,  which  can  say,  **It  ever  was  my 
way,  and  shall  be  still,  when  I  do  trust  a  man  to  tnut 
him  wholly."  And  yet  there  was  everything  to  shake 
His  trust  in  humanity.  The  Pharisees  called  Jffim  Grood 
Master,  and  were  circumventing  Him  all  the  while. 
The  people  shouted  hosannas,  and  three  days  after 
wards  were  shrieking  for  His  blood.  One  disciple  vho 
had  dipped  in  the  same  dish,  and  been  trusted  with 
His  inmost  counsels,  betrayed  and  deceived  Him; 
another  was  ashamed  of  Him;  three  feel  asleep  while 
He  was  preparing  for  death;  all  forsook  HiuL  Yet 
nothing  is  more  surprising  than  that  unshaken,  I  had 
well-nigh  said,  obstinate y  trust  with  which  He  dung  to 
His  hopes  of  our  nature ,  and  believed  in  the  fece  of 
demonstration. 

As  we  mix  in  life,  there  comes,  especially  to  sensi- 
tive natures,  a  temptation  to  distrust.     In  young  life, 
we  throw  ourselves  with  unbounded  and  glorious  con- 
fidence on  such  as  we  think  well  of  —  an  error  soon 
corrected:  for  we  soon  find  out  —  too  soon  —  that  men 
and  women  are  not  what  they  seem.     Then  comes  dis- 
appointment; and  the  danger  is  a  reaction  of  desolating 
and  universal  mistrust.     For  if  we  look  on  the  doings 
of  man  with  a  merely  worldly  eye,  and  pierce  below 
the  surface  of  character,  we  are  apt  to  feel  bitter  scoiti 
and  disgust  for  our  fellow -creatures.     We  have  lived 
to  see  human  hollowness:   the  ashes  of  the  Dead  Se* 
shore;  the  falseness  of  w\mt  ^^^m^^  ^o  ^^\t%  the  moul^ 
dering  heneatli  the  whited  BCi[)\i\c\axfe\  «xA\ia  ^quA&t\$ 
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we  are  tempted  to  think  "firiendship  all  a  cheat  — 
smiles  hypocrisy  —  words  deceit*/^  and  they  who  are 
what  is  called  knowing  in  life  contract  hy  degrees,  as 
the  result  of  their  experience,  a  hollow  distrust  of  men, 
and  learn  to  sneer  at  apparently  good  motives.  That 
demoniacal  sneer  which  we  have  seen,  ay  perhaps  felt, 
cnrling  the  lip  at  times,  "Doth  Job  serve  God  for 
nought?" 

The  only  preservation  from  this  withering  of  the 
heart  is  Love.     Love  is  its  own  perennial  fount  of 
strengtL     The  strength  of  affection  is  a  proof  not  of 
the  worthiness  of  the  object,  but  of  the  largeness  of 
the  soul  which  loves.     Love  descends,    not  ascends. 
The  might  of  a  river  depends  not  on  the  quality  of  the 
soil  through  which  it  passes,  but  on  the  inexhaustible- 
ness  and  depth  of  the  spring  from  which  it  proceeds. 
The  greater  mind  cleaves  to  the  smaller  with  more 
force  than  the  other  to  it     A  parent  loves  the  child 
more  than  the  child  the  parent;  and  partly  because  the 
parent's  heart  is  larger,  not  because  the  child  is  worthier. 
The  Saviour  loved  His  disciples  infinitely  more  than 
SQs  disciples  loved  Him,  because  His  heart  was  infi- 
nitely larger.  Love  trusts  on  —  ever  hopes  and  expects 
better  things,  and  this,  a  trust  springing  from  itself  and 
out  of  its  own  deeps  alone. 

And  more  than  this.  It  is  this  trusting  love  that 
nuLkes  men  what  they  are  trusted  to  be,  so  realizing 
itoelf.  "Would  you  make  men  trustworthy  "^  Trust  them. 
Woidd  you  make  them  true?  Believe  them.  This 
^»B  the  real  force  of  that  sublime  battle-cry  which  no 
^glishman  hears  without  emotion.  When  the  crewa 
of  ihe  Beet  of  Britain  knew  that  they  were  expected  Vo 
^o  their  duty,  thejr  did  their  duty.     They  felt  m  t\ia\. 
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tirring  sentence  that  they  were  trasted:  and  the 
.neous  cheer  that  rose  from  every  ship  wis  a 
ner  of  victory  —  the  battle  was  half-won  aheady. 
went  to  serve  a  country  which  expected  from 
Teat  things:  and  they  did  great  things.  Thofle 
nt  words  raised  an  enthusiasm  for  the  chieftain 
id  thrown  himself  upon  his  men  in  trust,  wMch 
)le  line  of  hostile  ships  could  not  appal,  nor 
drenched  in  blood  extinguish, 
d  it  is  on  this  principle  that  Christ  wins  the 

of  His  redeemed.  He  trusted  the  doubting 
j&\  and  Thomas  arose  with  a  faith  worthy  "rf 
rd  and  his  God.'*  He  would  not  suffer  even  the 
Peter  to  shake  His  conviction  that  Peter  might 
lim  yet;  and  Peter  answered  nobly  to  that 
B  forgiveness.  His  last  prayer  was  in  extenn»* 
id  hope  for  the  race  who  had  rejected  Him  ^ 
e  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  become  His  owb* 
3  loved  us,  God  knows  why  —  I  do  not  —  tni 

unworthy  though  we  be,  respond  faintly  to  tb»* 
nd  try  to  be  what  He  would  have  us. 
erefore,  come  what  may,  hold  fast  to  lovfr 
h  men  should  rend  your  heart,  let  them  n^ 
jr  or  harden  it  We  win  by  tenderness:  W^ 
r  by  forgiveness.  Oh,  strive  to  enter  into  som^ 
of  that  large  celestial  Charity  which  is  meek» 
ig,  unrctaliating,  and  which  even  the  overbeft^ 
rid  cannot  withstand  for  ever.  Learn  the  ne^ 
ndment  of  the  Son  of  God.    Not  to  love  merely» 

love  as  lie  loved.  Go  forth  in  this  spirit  iP 
ife-duties:  go  forth,  children  of  the  Cross,  to 
verything  before  yo\x^  «nA  Vva.  -rvRXenA^  ^qt  God 
conquering  power  o^  ^\on^\^^^^^ 
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Preached  June  43,  4854. 
THE  MESSAGE  OP  THE  CHURCH  TO  MEN  OF  WEALTH.* 

18AJI.ZIT.  10,  11.  —  "And  Nabal  auswcred  David's  servants,  and  said, 
Who  Is  David?  and  who  is  the  son  of  Jesse?  There  bo  many  servants 
BOW  a  days  that  break  away  every  man  from  his  master.  Shall  I  then 
take  my  bread,  and  my  water,  and  my  flesh  that  I  have  killed  for  my 
shearers,  and  give  it  onto  men  whom  I  know  not  whence  they  be  ?  *" 

I  have  selected  this  passage  for  oar  subject  this 
eveiung,  because  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  cases  recorded 
11  the  Bible  in  which  the  interests  of  the  employer  and 
the  eimplojed,  the  man  of  wealth  and  the  man  of 
work,  stood y  or  seemed  to  stand,  in  antagonism  to  each 
other 

It  wai  a  period  in  which  an  old  system  of  things 
^ift  breaking  up;  and  the  new  one  was  not  jet  estab- 
Itthed.  The  patriarchal  relationship  of  tutelage  and 
dependence  was  gone,  and  monarchy  was  not  yet  in 
&rni  existence.  Saol  was  on  the  throne;  but  his  rule 
^is  irregular  and  disputed.  Many  things  were  slowly 
Sowing  up  into  custom  which  had  not  yet  the  force 
p^  law;  and  the  first  steps  by  which  custom  passes 
isto  law  firom  precedent  to  precedent  are  often  steps 
^  every  one  of  which  struggle  and  resistance  must  take 
place. 

The  history  of  the  chapter  is  briefly  this.  Nabal, 
Ae  wealthy  sheep-master,  fed  his  flocks  in  the  pastures 
^  CarmeL     David  was  leader  of  a  band  of  men  who 

*  This  sabject  waa  eontinaed  on  the  following  Sunday.  By  seoldcnt, 
tktcomiMwtlon  waa  omitted  from  the  first  edition  of  Vol.  I.,  and  inserted 
^  ^  beginning  of  Vo\.  U.    It  bu  been  thought  bettor  to  conUnuQ  VVxaX 


,  meretjr  drawing  mttentlon  to  the  filct,  that  the  coiic\\xa\ou  ol 

«^^4*wr  A  io  be  tomght  in  Vol.  U. 
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got  their  Hying  by  the  sword  on  the  same  hiDs:  oiidtwi 
whose  excesses  he  in  some  degree  restrained,  and  orer 
whom  he  retained  a  leader's  influenca  A  rude  iira* 
gnlar  hononr  was  not  unknown  among  those  fierce  meo. 
They  honourably  abstained  from  injuring  NabaTs  flocb. 
They  did  more:  they  protected  them  from  all  hsm 
against  the  maranders  of  the  neighbourhood.    By  As 

lawaH 


confession  of  Nabal*s  own  herdsmen,  ^they 

unto  them  both  by  night  and  day,  all  die  time  dMJ 

were  with  them  keeping  their  flocks.'* 

And  thus  a  kind  of  Bight  grew  up:  izregnlar  mcn(^ 
but  sufficient  to  establish  a  claim  on  Nabal  Ibr  leauois- 
ration  of  these  services:  a  new  chum,  not  adodttad  Ij 
him:  reckoned  by  him  an  exaction,  which  could  be 
enforced  by  no  law;  only  by  that  law  which  is  abofV 
all  statute-law,  deciding  according  to  emeigendei;  >b 
indefinable  instinctiye  sense  of  Fairness  and  J** 
tice.  But  as  there  was  no  law,  and  each  man  vn 
to  himself  a  law,  and  the  sole  arbiter  of  his  ow> 
rights,  what  help  was  there  but  that  disputes  shfloU 
rise  between  the  wealthy  proprietors  and  their  self-eoa- 
stituted  champions,  widi  exaction  and  tyranny  on  dw 
one  side,  churlishness  and  parsimony  on  the  othff^ 
Hence  a  fruitfrd  and  ever-fresh  source  of  struggle:  di0 
one  class  struggling:  to  take  as  much,  and  the  othir  ^ 
give  as  little  as  possible.  In  modem  language,  Ae 
Rights  of  Labour  were  in  conflict  with  the  Bi||^  ^ 
Property. 

The  story  proceeds  thus:  —  David  presented  a  d*" 

mand,  moderate  and  courteous  enough  (v.  6,  7,  8).  ^ 

was  refused  by  Nabal,  and  added  to  the  refiisal  wtf* 

those  insultiug  taunts  of  low  birth  and  outcast  conditioA 

which  are  worse  than  mjxirj^  wA  ^^as^^Taa^ma^-W^ 
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4>lood  mn  fiza  One  court  of  appeal  was  left.  There 
remained  nothing  but  the  trial  by  Force.  *^Gird^  ye 
on,"  said  David,  "every  man  his  sword." 

Now,  observe  the  fearfnl,  hopeless  character  of  this 
straggle.  The  question  had  come  to  this:  whether 
David  with  his  ferocious,  needy  six  hundred  moun- 
taineers united  by  the  sense  of  wrong,  or  Nabal  with 
his  well-fed  and  trained  hirelings  bound  by  interest  not 
love  to  his  cause,  were  stronger?  Which  was  the  more 
powerfal,  want  whetted  by  insult,  or  selfishness  pam- 
pered by  abundance;  they  who  wished  to  keep  by  force, 
or  they  who  wished  to  take?  An  awful  and  uncertain 
spectacle,  but  the  spectacle  which  is  exhibited  in  every 
eountiy  where  Rights  are  keenly  felt  and  Duties  lightly 
—  where  insolent  demand  is  met  by  insulting  defiance. 
Wherever  classes  are  held  apart  by  rivalry  and  selfish- 

instead  of  drawn  together  by  the  Law  of  Love 

wherever  there  has  not  been  established  a  kingdom  of 

heaven,  but  only  a  kingdom  of  the  world  —  there  exist 

^i|     the  forces  of  inevitable  collision. 


o1 


L  The  causes  of  this  false  social  state. 
n.  The  message  of  the  Church   to   the   man   of 
irealth. 

L  False  basis  on  which  social  superiority  was  held 
to  rest 

Throughout,  Nabal's  conduct  was  built  upon  the 
^inunption  of  his  own  superiority.  He  was  a  man  of 
*wJth.  David  was  dependent  on  his  own  daily  efforts. 
W«8  not  that  enough  to  settle  the  question  of  superi- 
•otf  and  inferiority?  It  was  enough  on  both  Bidea  tot 
^h^time,  t/I/ tlie  ^dsebood  of  the  SL8swai^\lQn]i^z9S£L<^ 
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palpable  and  intolerable.  But  palpable  and  intolenbl» 
it  did  become  at  last 

A  social  falsehood  will  be  borne  long,  erea  with 
considerable  inconvenience,  until  it  forces  itself  obtru- 
sively on  men^s  attention,  and  can  be  endured  no  longer. 
The  exact  point  at  which  this  social  falsehood,  that 
wealth  constitutes  superiority  and  has  a  right  to  the 
subordination  of  inferiors,  becomes  intolerable,  varies 
according  to  several  circumstances. 

The  evils  of  poverty  are  comparative  —  they  depend 
on  climate.  In  warm  climates,  where  little  food,  no 
fuel ,  and  scanty  shelter  are  required,  the  sting  is  scarcely 
felt  till  poverty  becomes  starvatioiL  They  depend  on 
contrast.  Far  above  the  point  where  poverty  becomes 
actual  famine,  it  may  become  unbearable  if  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  unnecessary  luxury  and  abundance 
enjoyed  by  the  classes  above.  Where  all  suffer  equally, 
as  men  and  officers  suffer  in  an  Arctic  voyage,  men 
bear  hardship  with  cheerfulness:  but  where  the  suflcring 
weighs  heavily  on  some,  and  the  luxury  of  enjoyment 
is  out  of  all  proportion  monopolised  by  a  few,  tie  point 
of  reaction  is  reached  long  bafore  penury  has  become 
actual  want:  or,  again,  when  wealth  or  rank  assumes 
an  insulting  domineering  character  —  when  contemptnons 
names  for  the  poor  are  invented,  and  current  among 
the  more  unfeeling  of  a  wealthy  class:  then  the  false- 
hood of  superiority  can  be  tolerated  no  longer-,  for  we 
do  not  envy  honours  which  are  meekly  borne,  nor  wealth 
which  is  unostentatious. 

Now  it  was  this  which  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
David  had  borne  poverty  long —  nay,  he  and  his  men 
had  long  endured  the  contrast  between  their  own  cavcnor 
homes  and  beds  upon  ttici  xoe!^^  ^\A^^^^  ^«a!&«^ 
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at  when  Nabal  added  to  this  those  pnngent  biting 
leers,  which  sink  into  poor  men's  hearts  and  rankle; 
hich  are  not  forgotten,  but  come  out  fresh  in  the  day 
f  retribntion,  —  "Who  is  David?  and  who  is  the  son 
f  Jesse?  There  be  many  servants  now  a  days  that 
reak  away  every  man  from  his  master,"  then  David 
egan  to  measure  himself  with  Nabal;  —  Not  a  wiser 
lan  —  nor  a  better  —  nor  even  a  stronger,  Who  is 
his  Nabal?  Intellectually,  a  fool  —  morally,  a  pro- 
iigate,  drowning  reason  in  excess  of  wine  at  the  annual 
ibeep  shearing.  A  tyrant  over  his  slaves  —  over- 
)6aring  to  men  who  only  ask  of  him  their  rights.  Then 
"ose  the  question,  which  Nabal  had  better  not  have 
forced  men  to  answer  for  themselves.  By  what  right 
ioes  this  possessor  of  wealth  lord  it  over  men  who  are 
inferior  in  no  one  particular? 

Now  observe  two  things. 

1.  An  apparent  inconsistency  in  David's  conduct 
David  had  received  injury  after  injury  from  Saul,  and 
W  only  forgiven.  One  injury  from  Nabal,  and  David 
^  striding  over  the  hills  to  revenge  his  wrong  with 
i^ed  steel.  How  came  this  reverence  and  irreverence 
to  mix  together. 

We  reply.  Saul  had  a  claim  of  Authority  on  David's 
^egiance:  Nabal  only  one  of  rank.  Between  these 
4e  Bible  makes  a  vast  difference.  It  says.  The  powers 
which  be  are  ordained  of  God.  But  upper  and  lower^ 
^  belonging  to  difference  in  property,  are  fictitious 
^^nns:  true,  if  character  corresponds  with  titular  supe- 
riority; false,  if  it  does  not  And  such  was  the  differ- 
^ce  manifested  in  the  life  of  the  Son  of  God.  To 
l*wfiil  authority,  whether  Roman  or  Jewish,  even 
priestly.  He  paid  deference:  but  to  the  titled  maik  ot 
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coiiTentional  distinction,  none.  Babbi,  ] 
Divine  authority.  It  was  not  power,  a 
tribute  of  God:  it  was  only  a  name.  L 
fore,  David  reverenced  one  his  superioi 
but  in  Nabal  he  only  had  one  surpassing 
And  David  reused,  somewhat  too  rudel; 
ledge  the  bad,  great  man  as  his  superic 
him  no  reverence,  respect,  or  allegiance 
us  mark  that  distinction  well,  so  often  coni 
masters,  parents:  here  is  a  power  ord^ 
Honour  it  But  wealth,  name,  title,  dj 
ways  fictitious,  often  false  and  vicious, 
homage  for  these,  separate  from  worth, 
two  things  essentially  different.  Try  th 
of  Ilis  Life.  Name  the  text  where  Chri 
verence  for  wealth  or  rank.  On  the  Moui 
of  Man  bow  the  knee  to  the  majesty  c 
wrong,  or  was  His  Sonship  shown  in  t 
not  bow  down  to  that  as  if  of  God? 

2.  This  great  falsehood,  respecting  sti 
ferior,  rested  on  a  truth.  There  had  beei 
in  the  wealthy  class  once.  In  the  patri 
wealth  and  rule  had  gone  together.  The 
family  and  tribe  was  the  one  in  whom 
was  centred.  But  the  patriarchal  systoi 
away.  Men  like  Nabal  succeeded  to  t 
wealth,  and  expected  the  subordination  w 
yielded  to  patriarchal  character  and  posil 
when  every  particular  of  relationship  was 
the  patriarch  was  the  protector  of  his  dep 
David's  class  was  independent.,  and  the  pi 
than  the  protected:  at  all  events  able  tc 
selves.     Once  the  rich  mwi  -««&  tqNrx  V 
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relationship.  Now  wealth  was  severed  from  rule 
)lationship:  a  man  might  be  rich,  yet  neither  a 
nor  a  protector,  nor  a  kinsman.  And  the  fallacy 
bal's  expectation  consisted  in  this,  that  he  de- 
d  for  wealth  that  reverence  which  had  once  been 

men  who  happened  to  be  wealthy. 

is  a  fallacy  in  which  we  are  perpetually  en* 
i.  We  expect  reverence  for  that  which  was  once 
bol  of  what  was  reverenced,  but  is  reverenced  no 
Here,  in  England,  it  is  common  to  complain 
lere  is  no  longer  any  respect  of  inferiors  towards 
3rs:  that  servants  were  once  devoted  and  grate* 
nants  submissive,  subjects  enthusiastically  loyaL 
'e  forget  that  servants  were  once  protected  by 
masters :  and  tenants  safe  from  wrong  only  through 
lardianship  of  their  powerful  lords:  that  thence  a 
al  gratitude  grew  up :  that  now  they  are  protected 
Q  law  from  wrong  by  a  different  social  system 
Dher:  and  that  the  individual  bond  of  gratitude 
:s  no  longer.  We  expect  that  to  masters  and  em- 
8  the  same  reverence  and  devotedness  shall  be 
ed  which  were  due  to  them  under  other  circum- 
9,  and  for  different  reasons:  as  if  wealth  and  rank 
irer  been  the  claim  to  reverence,  and  not  merely 
cidents  and  accompaniments  of  the  claim:  as  if 
ng  less  sacred    than   holy   ties   could    purchase 

feelings:  as  if  the  homage  of  free  manhood  could 
i  to  gold  and  name:  as  if  to  the  mere  Nabal-fool 
I  labelled  as  worth  so  much,  and  whose  signature 

with  it  so  much  coin,  the  holiest  and  most  en- 
g  sensations  of  the  soul,  reverence  and  loyalty, 
lue  by  God's  appointment 
K    That  patnarcbal  syatem  has  passed  for  ey«» 

17* 
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No  sentimental  wailings  for  the  past,  no  fond  regrets 
for  the  virtues  of  a  bygone  age,  no  melancholy,  poetical, 
retrospective  antiquarianism  can  restore  it.  In  church 
and  state  the  past  is  past:  and  you  can  no  more  bring 
back  the  blind  reverence  than  the  rude  virtues  of  thaw 
days.  The  day  has  come  in  which  if  feudal  loyalty 
or  patriarchal  reverence  are  to  be  commanded,  thef 
must  be  won  by  patriarchal  virtues  or  feudal  real  bu- 
periorities. 

n.  Cause  of  this  unhealthy  social  state:  A  ftb^ 
conception  respecting  Rights. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Nabal  to  represent  this  tf  m 
act  of  wilM  oppression  and  conscious  injustice.  Ha 
did  what  appeared  to  him  fair  between  man  and  mio* 
He  paid  his  labourers.  Why  should  he  pay  anything 
beyond  stipulated  wages? 

David^s  demand  appeared  an  extravagant  and  is* 
Solent  one,  provoking  unfeigned  astonishment  and  in- 
dignation. It  was  an  invasion  pf  his  rights.  It  was  » 
dictation  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  that  which 
was  his  own.  "Shall  I  take  my  bread,  and  my  water, 
and  my  flesh  that  I  have  killed  for  my  shearers,  aoa  * 
give  it  unto  men  whom  I  know  not  whence  they  be? 

Recollect,  too,  there  was  something  to  be  said  for 
Nabal.  This  view  of  the  irresponsible  right  of  property 
was  not  his  invention.  It  was  the  view  probably  enter 
tained  by  all  his  class.  It  had  descended  to  him  from 
bis  parents.  They  were  prescriptive  and  admitted  right* 
on  which  he  stood.  And  however  false  or  nnjo^t  * 
prescriptive  right  may  be,  however  baseless  when  eX" 
amined,  there  is  m\ich  excuse  for  those  who  have  xB" 
berited  and  not  invenlftA.  \1\  iox  \\.Sa>»A\ft  ^w^^tos^^ 
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3  folsehood  of  any  system  by  which  we  profit,  and 
tiieh  18  upheld  by  general  consent,  especially  when 
K)d  men,  too,  uphold  it  .  Hare,  indeed,  is  that  pure* 
iartedness  which  sees  with  eagle  glance  through  con- 
^ntionalisms  —  This  is  a  wrong,  and  I  and  my  own 
ass  are  the  doers  of  it 

On  the  other  hand,  David  and  his  needy  followers 
ere  not  slow  t<5  perceive  that  they  had  their  rights 
ver  that  property  of  Nabal's. 

Men  on  whom  wrongs  press  are  ^e  first  to  feel 
bem,  and  their  cries  of  pain  and  indignation  are  the 
ppointed  means  of  Grod  to  direct  to  their  wrongs  the 
ftention  of  society.  Very  often  the  fierce  and  mad- 
lened  shriek  of  suffering  is  the  first  intimation  that  a 
^ng  exists  at  all. 

There  was  no  law  in  Israel  to  establish  David^s 
ilaims.  This  guardianship  of  Nabal^s  flocks  was  partly 
i  self-constituted  thing.  No  bargain  had  been  made: 
K)  som  of  reward  expressly  stipulated.  But  there  is  a 
4W  besides,  and  above  all  written  law,  which  gives  to 
mtten  laws  their  authority,  and  from  which,  so  often 
»  they  diverge,  it  is  woe  to  the  framers  of  the  law; 
or  their  law  must  perish,  and  the  Eternal  Law  unseen 
nil  get  itself  acknowledged  as  a  truth  from  heaven,  or 
^  tnith  from  hell  —  a  truth  begirt  with  ^e  and  sword, 
f  they  will  not  read  it  except  so. 

In  point  of  fact,  David  had  a  right  to  a  share  of 
^ibal's  profits.  The  harvest  was  in  part  David's 
itnrest,  for  without  David  it  never  could  have  been 
^ped.  The  sheep  were  in  part  David*s  sheep,  for 
^thont  David  not  a  sheep  would  have  been  spared  \)y 
^Buunadera  of  the  Mils.  Not  a  sheaf  of  com  -was 
770^  to  Nabal^B  bam:  nor  a  night  passed  in  lepoae 
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by  Nabal's  shepherds,  but  what  told  of  the  share  rf 
David  in  the  saving  of  that  sheaf,  and  the  procuremeot 
of  that  repose  (not  the  less  real  because  it  was  past  and 
unseen).  The  right  which  the  soldier  has  by  law  to 
his  pay,  was  the  right  which  David  had  by  unwritta 
law;  a  right  resting  on  the  fact  that  his  services  were 
indispensable  for  the  harvest 

Here,  then,  is  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  the 
Rights  of  Labour  coming  into  collision  with  the  Bights 
of  Property:  rights  shadowy,  undefined,  perpetnallj 
shifting  their  boundaries,  varying  with  eveiy  case,  •!• 
tering  with  every  age,  incapable  of  being  adjusted  ex- 
cept rudely  by  law,  and  leaving  always  somethiog 
wliich  the  most  subtle  and  elaborate  law  cannot  define, 
and  which  in  any  moment  may  grow  up  into  a  WTong< 

Now,  when  it  comes  to  this.  Rights  against  Bights, 
there  is  no  determination  of  the  question  but  by  over 
whelming  numbers  or  blood.  David's  remedy  was  • 
short,  sharp,  decisive  one.  **Gird  ye  on  every  man  hit 
sword."  And  it  is  difficult,  for  the  sake  of  humanityi 
to  say  to  which  side  in  such  a  quarrel  we  should  wish 
well.  If  the  rich  man  succeds  in  civil  war,  he  wiD 
bind  the  chain  of  degradation  more  severely  and  moie 
surely  for  years,  or  ages,  on  the  crushed  serf.  If  the 
champions  of  popular  rights  succeed  by  the  sword,  Jo* 
may  then  await,  in  awe,  the  reign  of  tyranny,  licen- 
tiousness, and  lawlessness.  For  the  victory  of  the 
lawless,  with  the  memory  of  past  wrongs  to  aveDge» 
is  almost  more  sanguinary  than  the  victory  of  those 
who  have  had  power  long,  and  whose  power  has  be^ 
deGed. 

3.  We  find  another  c«ws^  \xv  w^\iSM^\3NKiRfc%«  "^^ 
^d  unjust  exclusion  pred^V^AX.^^  T>wv.^  ^sA  \a&  ^sfl^ 
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I  this  rebellion.  It  is  common  enough  to  lay  too 
zh  weight  on  circumstances.  Nothing  can  be  more 
le  than  the  popular  theory  that  ameliorated  outward 
idition  is  the  panacea  for  the  evils  of  Society.  The 
ipel  principle  begins  from  within  and  works  out- 
rda  The  world's  principle  begins  with  the  outward 
idition,  and  expects  to  influence  inwardly.  To  ex- 
it that  by  changing  the  world  without,  in  order  (to 
t  the  world  within,  by  taking  away  all  difficulties 
1  removing  all  temptations,  instead  of  hardening  the 
in  within  against  the  force  of  outward  temptation  — 
adapt  the  lot  to  the  man,  instead  of  moulding  the 
irit  to  the  lot,  is  to  reverse  the  gospel  method  of  pro- 
iure.  Nevertheless,  even  that  favourite  speculation 
theorists,  that  perfect  circumstances  will  produce  per- 
i  character,  contains  a  truth.  Circumstances  of  out- 
tfd  condition  are  not  the  sole  efficients  in  the  pro- 
ction  of  character,  but  they  are  efficients  which  must 
t  be  ignored.  Favourable  condition  will  not  produce 
cellence :  but  the  want  of  it  often  hinders  excellence, 
is  true  that  vice  leads  to  poverty:  all  the  moralizers 
1  us  that,  but  it  is  also  true  that  poverty  leads  to 
^  There  are  some  in  this  world  to  whom,  speaking 
manly,  social  injustice  and  social  inequalities  have 
tde  goodness  impossible.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case 
these  bandits  on  Mount  Carmel.  Some  of  them  were 
tlawed  by  their  own  crimes,  but  others  doubtless  by 
bts  not  wilfully  contracted  —  one  at  least,  David,  by 
most  unjust  and  unrighteous  persecution.  And  these 
^  excluded,  needy,  exasperated  by  a  sense  of  wrong, 
itaught  outcasts,  could  jou  ^avely  expect  from  t\iem 
"Bdience,  patience,  meekness ,  religious  resignadou? 
/zjT  brethren,  that  is  exactiy  the  marvellouB  impos- 
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sibility  people  do  most  inconsisteiitly  expect;  and  there 
are  no  bounds  to  their  astonishment  if  they  do  not  gd 
what  they  expect:  —  Superhuman  honesty  from  starring 
men,  to  whom  life  by  hopelessness  has  become  a 
gambler^s  desperate  chance!  —  chivalrous  lojralty  and 
high  forbearance  from  creatures  to  whom  the  order  of 
society  has  presented  itself  only  as  an  unjust  system  of 
partiaJity!  We  forget  that  forbearance  and  obedience 
are  the  very  last  and  highest  lessons  learned  by  the 
spirit  in  its  most  careful  training.  By  those  unhallowed 
conventionalisms  through  which  we,  like  heathens,  and 
not  like  Christians,  crush  the  small  offender  and  oonrt 
the  great  one  —  that  damnable  cowardice  by  which  we 
banish  the  seduced  and  half  admire  the  seducer  —  bj 
which,  in  defiance  of  all  manliness  and  all  generositj, 
we  punish  the  weak  and  tempted,  and  let  the  tempter 
go  free:  —  by  all  these  we  make  men  and  women  out- 
casts, and  then  expect  from  them  the  sublimest  graces 
of  reverence  and  resignation! 

n.   The  message  of  the  Church   to   the  man  oi 
wealth. 

The  message  of  the  Church  contains  those  principle* 
of  Life  which,  carried  out,  would,  and  hereafter  wil*» 
realize  the  Divine  Order  of  Society.      The  revealed 
Message  does  not  create  the  facts  of  our  humanity  — " 
it  simply  makes   them  known.     The  Gospel  did  nO* 
make  God  our  Father  —  it  authoritatively  reveals  th^^ 
He  is  so.     It  did  not  create  a  new  duty  of  loving  o^* 
another  —  it  revealed  the  old  duty  which  existed  frarf^ 
etornitjj   and  must  exist  as  long  as  Humanity  is  H*^ 
manity.     It  was  no  "neT?  CiOT£V'ai"wA^si^^>^  \s^%a.<sl^ 
commandment  -wliich  \ia3L  \>^eii  \\a«t\  ^wa.  "^^Xw^^ 
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idng.    The  Chnrcli  of  God  is  that  living  body  of  men 
ivho  axe  called  by  Him  oat  of  the  world,  not  to  be  the 
inyentors  of  a  new  social  system,  but  to  exhibit  in  the 
world  by   word  and  life,    chiefly  by  life,    what  Hu- 
manity is,    was,   and  will    be,    in  the  Idea  of  God. 
Nowy  80  far  as  the  social  economy  is  concerned,  the 
revelations  of  the  Church  will  coincide  with  the  dis- 
coveries  of  a  Scientific  Political  Economy.     Political 
Economy  discovers  slowly  the  facts  of  the  immutable 
laws  of  social  well-being.     But  the  living  principles  of 
those  laws,  which  cause  them  to  be  obeyed,  Christianity 
bu  revealed  to  loving  hearts  long  before.     The  Spirit 
^Bcovers  them  to  the  spirit     For  instance.  Political 
Economy  y  gazing  on  such  a  fact  as  this  of  civil  war, 
▼ould  arrive  at  the  same  principles  which  the  Church 
arrives  at     She  too  would  say.  Not  selfishness,   but 
loye.     Only  that  she  arrives  at  these  principles  by  ex- 
perience, not  intuition:  by  terrible  lessons,  not  revela- 
tion: by  revolutions,  wars,  and  famines,  not  by  spiri- 
tual impulses  of  charity. 
I  And  so  because  these  principles  were  eternally  true 

!      ia  humanity,  we  find  in  the  conduct  of  Abigail  towards 
David  in  this  early  age,  not  explicitly,  but  implicitly, 
I      4e  very  principles  which  the  Church   of  Christ  has 
I      given  to  the  world;    and   more,    the   very  principles 
j      which  a  sound  economy  would  sanction.     In  her  reply 
^  David  we  have  the  anticipation  by  a  loving  heart 
^  those  duties  which  selfish  prudence  must  have  taught 
•tUst 

1.  The  spiritual  dignity  of  man  as  man.     Recollect 
Dtvid  was  Uie  poor  man,   but  Abigail,  the  \iig\i-\iotii 
ift^  A]&D/2sr  jbjs  worth:  "The  Lord  will  certainly  maV^ 
^rlajti B  sore  house;  because  my  lord  figUet\i  t\ve^ 
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battles  of  the  Lord,  and  evil  hath  not  been  found  is 
thee  all  thy  days."  Here  is  a  truth  revealed  to  that 
age.  NabaVs  day,  and  the  day  of  such  as  Nabal,  i9 
past  —  another  power  is  rising  above  the  horMon- 
David's  cause  is  God's  cause.  Worth  does  not  mean 
what  a  man  is  worth  —  you  must  find  some  better  de- 
finition than  that. 

Now  this  is  the  very  truth  revealed  in  the  Inc«nwr 
tion.      David,   Israel's   model  king;  the  king  by  the 
grace  of  God,  not  by  the  conventional  rules  of  human 
choice,  is  a  shepherd's  son.     Christ,   the  King  whoiB 
to  reign  over  our  regenerated   humanity,   is  humbly 
bom  —  the  poor  woman's  Son.      That  is  the  Church's 
message  to  the  man  of  wealth,  and  a  message  which  it 
seems  has  to  be  learned  afresh  in  every  age.     It  was 
new  to  Nabal.     It  was  new  to  the  men  of  the  age  of 
Christ     In  His  day,   they  were  offended  in  Him,  he- 
cause  He  was  humbly  bom.     "Is  not  this  the  carpeo" 
ter's  son?"  It  is  the  offence  now.     They  who  rei^ 
those  superstitious  ideas   of  the  eternal  superiority  ^^ 
rank  and  wealth ,  have  the  first  principles  of  the  GroSp®^ 
yet  to   learn.     How  can  they  believe  in  the  Son   ®* 
Mary?  They  may  honour  Him  with  the  lip,  they  d^nT 
Him  in  His  brethren.     Whoever  helps  to  keep  al*^® 
that  ancient  lie  of  upper  and  lower,  resting  the  disti**^ 
tion  not  on  official  authority  or  personal  worth,  but  ^ 
wealth  and  title,  is  doing  his  part  to  hinder  the  est**^ 
lishment  of  the  Eedeemcr's  kingdom. 

Now  the  Church  of  Christ  proclaims  that  truth    ^ 

baptism.     She  speaks  of  a  kingdom  here  in  which    ^^ 

are,   as  spirits,   equal.     She  reveals  a  fact     She  d^^ 

not  affect  to  create  thft  ^acl.    ^\i^  ^^'^^  —  not  hyp^' 

theticMy,  "This  child  lany  \ie^  VV^  OcS^^  ^I^^WH.^^®^ 
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lenient  grace  has  taken  place,  or  if  liereafter  he  shall 
liave  certain  feelings  and  experiences:"  nor,  '* Hereby 
I  create  this  child  inagicallj  by  supernatnral  power  in 
one  moment,  what  it  was  liot  a  moment  before*/'  but 
she  says,  authoritatively,  "I  pronounce  this  child  the 
eliild  of  God:  the  brother  of  Christ  the  First-bom  — 
tlie  son  of  Him  who  has  taught  us  by  His  Son  to  call 
Him  our  Father,  not  my  Father.  Whatever  that  child 
xnay  become  hereafter  in  fact,  he  is  now  by  right  of 
creation  and  redemption  the  child  of  God.  Kich  or 
poor,  titled  or  untitled,  he  shares  the  spiritual  nature 
of  the  second  Adam  —  the  Lord  from  Heaven." 

2.  The  second  truth  expressed  by  Abigail  was  the 
Liaw  of  Sacrifice.  She  did  not  heal  the  grievance  with 
smooth  words.  Starving  men  are  not  to  be  pacified  by 
pTofessions  of  good  will.  She  brought  her  two  hundred 
lotYes,  and  her  two  skins  of  wine,  her  five  sheep  ready 
dressed,  &c     A  princely  provision! 

You  might  have  said  this  was  waste  —  half  would 
have  been  enough.  But  the  truth  is,  liberality  is  a 
ii^st  real  economy.  She  could  not  stand  there  calcula- 
^g:  the  smallest  possible  expense  at  which  the  affront 
ought  be  wiped  out  True  economy  is  to  pay  liberally 
•nd  feirly  for  faithful  servica  The  largest  charity  is 
^«  best  economy.  Nabal  had  had  a  faithful  servant 
^e  should  have  counted  no  expense  too  great  to  retain 
'^  services,  instead  of  cheapening  and  depreciating 
*"«in.  But  we  wrong  Abigail  if  we  call  this  economy 
^'  calculation.  In  fact,  had  it  been  done  on  economi- 
^  principles,  it  would  have  failed.  Ten  times  this 
•J>ft  fifom  Nabal  would  not  have  arrested  revenge.  ¥ox 
^•bal  h  was  too  late.  Concessions  extracted  \)y  teax 
^''^^ provoke  exaction  fiuiber.      The  poor  know  ^e\i 
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what  is  given  because  it  must  be  given,  and  vhat  ifl 
conceded  from  a  sense  of  justice.  They  feel  only  what 
is  real.  David's  men  and  David  felt  that  these  were 
not  the  gifts  of  a  sordid  calculation,  but  the  offerings 
of  a  generous  heart.  And  it  won  them  —  their  grtti- 
tude  —  their  enthusiasm  —  their  unfeigned  homage. 

This  is  the  attractive  power  of  that  great  Law, 
whose  highest  Expression  was  the  Cross.  "I,  if  I  be 
lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me."  Say  what  yon 
will,  it  is  not  interest,  but  the  sight  of  noble  qualities, 
and  true  sacrifice,  which  commands  the  devotion  of 
the  world.  Yea,  —  even  the  bandit  and  the  outcast 
will  bend  before  that  as  before  a  Divine  thing.  I"* 
one  form  or  another  it  draws  all  men  —  it  command 
all  men. 

Now  this  the  Church  proclaims  as  part  of  its  spe- 
cial message  to  the  rich.  It  says  that  the  Divine  Deat" 
was  a  Sacrifice.     It  declares  that  death  to  be  the  1*^ 
of  every  life  which  is  to  be  like  His.     It  says  that  th® 
Law,  which  alone  can  interpret  the  mystery  of  life 9  ^ 
the  self-sacrifice  of  Christ.    It  proclaims  the  law  of  Si* 
life  to  have  been  this:  "For  their  sakes  I  devote  {sa^^ 
tify)  Myself,  that  they  also  may  be  devoted  throOg* 
the  Truth."     In  other  words,  the  Self  sacrifice  of  ^ 
Redeemer  was  to  be  the  living  principle  and  law  of  **** 
self-devotion  of  His  people.     It  asserts  that  to  be  *"* 
principle  which  alone  can  make  any  human  life  a  tt^^ 
life.     "I  fill  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  afiflicti©^ 
of  Christ  in  my  flesh,  for  His  body's  sake,   which  ^ 
the  church."     We  liave  petrified  that  Sacrifice  into  • 
dead   theological  dogma,  about  the  exact  efficacy   ^' 
which    we    dispute   inetap\vy9>\c«}\^  ^  «sA  ^«s^  e»^ 
other   with    heresy.      TAiat   «A.oiv«ni^^V.  -«^\iwsav«^ 
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ig  fact  only  when  we  humbly  recognise  in  it  the 
mal  istct  that  sacrifice  is  the  Law  of  life.  The  very 
skers  at  the  cmcifixion  unwittingly  declared  the 
aeiple:  "He  saved  others:  Himself  he  cannot  save," 
coarse  —  How  could  He  save  Himself  who  had  to 
e  others?  You  can  only  save  others  when  you 
re  ceased  to  think  of  saving  your  own  soul  —  you 
I  only  truly  bless  when  you  have  done  with  the 
rsuit  of  personal  happiness.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
soldier  who  saved  his  country  by  making  it  his  chief 
>rk  to  secure  |himself?  And  was  the  Captain  of  our 
Lvadon  to  become  the  Saviour  by  contravening  that 
dversal  law  of  Sacrifice,  or  by  obeying  it? 

Brother  men,  the  early  Church  gave  expression  to 
at  principle  of  sacrifice  in  a  very  touching  way.  They 
id  all  things  in  common.  "Neither  said  any  of  them 
at  aught  of  the  things  which  he  possessed  was  his 
TO."  They  failed,  not  because  they  declared  that, 
It  because  men  began  to  think  that  the  duty  of  sha- 
ttg  was  compulsory.  They  proclaimed  principles  which 
ere  unnatural,  inasmuch  as  they  set  aside  all  personal 
clings,  which  are  part  of  our  nature  too.  They  vir- 
^j  compelled  private  property  to  cease,  because  he 
to  retained  private  property  when  all  were  giving  up 
^  degraded,  and  hence  became  a  hypocrite  and  liar,  - 
te  Ananias.  But  let  us  not  lose  the  truth  which  they 
q>ressed  in  an  exaggerated  way:  "Neither  said  any 
'  them  that  aught  of  the  things  which  he  possessed 
*8  his  own."  Property  is  sacred.  It  is  private  pro- 
^rty;  if  it  were  not,  it  could  not  be  sacrificed.  If  it 
^  to  be  shared  equally  by  the  idle  and  the  in- 
*>«triou8,  there  could  be  no  hve  in  giving.  Proipettj 
Qien'eb  man's  own.    Nabal  ia  right  in  Baymg^  "Ntj 
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bread  —  my  water  —  my  flesk  But  there  i«  a  lugber 
Eight  which  says,  It  is  not  yours.  And  that  Toice 
speaks  to  every  rich  man  in  one  way  or  another,  ao- 
cording  as  he  is  selfish  or  unselfish :  coming  as  a  voice 
of  terror  or  a  voice  of  blessing.  It  came  to  Nabal  with 
a  double  curse,  tiiming  his  heart  into  stone  with  the 
vision  of  the  danger  and  the  armed  ranks  of  David'i 
avengers;  and  laying  on  David's  soul  the  sin  of  in- 
tended murder.  It  came  to  the  heart  of  Abigail  with 
a  double  blessing:  blessing  her  who  gave  and  him  who 
took.  To  the  spirit  of  the  Cross  alone  we  look  as  the 
Kemedy  for  social  evils.  When  the  people  of  this  great 
country,  especially  the  rich,  shall  have  been  touched 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Cross  to  a  largeness  of  sacrifice 
of  which  they  have  not  dreamed  as  yet,  there  will  be 
an  atonement  between  the  Rights  of  Labour  and  the 
Rights  of  Property. 

3.  The  last  part  of  the  Church's  message  to  the 
man  of  wealth  touches  the  matter  of  rightful  influence. 

Very  remarkable  is  the  demeanour  of  David  to- 
wards Nabal,  as  contrasted  with  his  demeanour  to- 
wards Abigail.  In  the  one  case,  defiance,  and  a  haughty 
self-assertion  of  equality  —  in  the  other,  deference,  re- 
spect, and  the  most  eloquent  benediction.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  against  the  wealthy  class,  but  against  in- 
dividuals of  the  class,  that  the  wrath  of  these  men  burned. 

See,  then,  the  folly  and  the  falsehood  of  the  senti' 
mental  regret  that  there  is  no  longer  any  reverence 
felt  towards  superiors.  There  is  reverence  to  superiors, 
if  only  it  can  be  shown  that  they  are  superiors.  Re- 
verence is  deeply  rooted  in  the  heart  of  humanity  — 
j^oa  cannot  tear  it  out.  Civilization  —  science  —  pro- 
gress  —  only  change  its  A\tec\\oxi\  xXi^l  ^^  \^^\.  ^^91^^30^ 
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.ts    force.      If  it  no  longer  bows  before   cinicifixes   and 
candles,    priests   and  relics,   it  is  not  extinguished  to- 
^v'ards  what  is  truly  sacred  and  what  is  priestly  in  man. 
The  fiercest  revolt  against  false   authority  is   only  a 
&iep  towards  submission  to  rightful  authority.     Eman- 
cipation from  false  lords  only  sets  the  heart  free  to 
lionour   true  ones.     The  frcebom  David  will  not  do 
liomage  to  Nabal.     Well,  now  go  and  mourn  over  the 
degenerate  age  which  no  longer  feels  respect  for  that 
which  is  above  it.     But  behold  —  David  has  found  a 
Bomething  nobler  than  himself.     Feminine  charity  — 
sacrifice  and  justice  —  and  in  gratitude  and  profoundest 
Tespect  he  bows  to  that    The  state  of  society  which  is 
coining  is  not  one  of  protection  and  dependence:   nor 
one  of  mysterious  authority,   and  blind  obedience  to  it 
—  nor  one  in  which  any  class  shall  be  privileged  by 
Divine  right,  and  another  remain  in  perpetual  tutelage: 
bnt  it  is  one  in  which  unselfish  services  and  personal 
qoalities   will    command,    by   Divine   right,   gratitude 
ud  admiration,  and  secure  a  true  and  spiritual  leadership. 
Oh!  let  not  the  rich  misread  the  signs  of  the  times, 
or  mistake  their  brethren:  they  have  less  and  less  re- 
^t  for  titles  and  riches :  for  vestments  and  ccclesias- 
^^\  pretensions:    but   they    have    a  real  respect  for 
roperior  knowledge  and  superior  goodness:  they  listen 
like  children  to  those  whom  they  believe  to  know  a 
^bjeet  better  than  themselves.     Let  those  who  know 
it  say,  whether  there  is  not  something  inexpressibly 
toQching    and    even   humbling    in   the    large,    hearty, 
""■aly,  English  reverence  and  love  which  the  working 
^^  show  towards  those  who    love   and   serve  them 
Wy,  and  save  them  from  themselves  and  from  doVw^ 
wwj^    See   Jiow  David's    feelings     gush    foi\\v    — 
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"Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  which  sent  ibee 
this  day  to  meet  me:  and  blessed  be  thou  which  but 
kept  me  this  day  from  coming  to  shed  blood,  and 
from  avenging  myself  with  mine  own  hand.^* 

The  rich  and  the  great  may  have  that  love  if  they  will 
To  conclude.     Doubtless,    David    was  wrong:  he 
had  no  right  even  to  redress  wrongs  thus:  padenoe 
was  his  divinely  appointed  duty;  and  doubtless  in  such 
circumstances  we  should  be  very  ready  to  preadi  sub- 
mission and  to  blame  David.     Alas!  we,  the  clerff  ai 
the  Church  of  England,  have  been  only  too  ready  to 
do  this:  for  three  long  centuries  we  have  taught  snb- 
mission  to  the  powers  that  be,  as  if  that  were  tfie  only 
text  in  Scripture  bearing  on  the  relations  between  the 
ruler  and  the  ruled.    Rarely  have  we  dared  to  demand 
of  the  powers  that  be,  justice;  of  the  wealthy  man  and 
the  titled ,  duties.     We  have  produced  folios  of  slaviib 
flattery  upon  the  Divine  Right  of  Power.     Shame  on 
us!  we  have  not  denounced  the  wrongs  done  to  weakr 
ness:  and  yet  for  one  text  in  the  Bible  which  reqniici 
submission  and  patience  from  the  poor,  you  will  fio^ 
a  hundred  which  denounce  the  vices  of  tiie  rich  —  >» 
the  writings   of  the  noble  old  Jewish  prophets,  rtA 
and  almost  that  only  —  fJiat  in  the  Old  Testamenti 
with  a  deep  roll  of  words  that  sound  like  Sinai  thnr 
dors :  —  and  that  in  the  New  Testament  in  words  le* 
impassioned  and  more  calmly  terrible  from  the  aposd^ 
and  their  Master:  —  and  woe  to  us  in  the  great  day 
of  (fod,   if  we  have  been  the  sycophants  of  the  rid* 
instead   of  the  Redrcssers  of  the  poor  man^s  w^o^gs• 
woe  to  us  if  w(^  have  been  tutoring  David  into  resperf 
to   his    superior,    Nabal,    and   forgotten   that  David'^ 
cause,  not  NabaVs,  is  \\i^  <i«i\xa^  qI  ^^ 
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FREEDOM  BY  THE  TRUTH. 

i.  82.  —  *' And  ye  •hall  know  the  tnith,  and  the  trath  shall  make 

»e-" 

these  words  were  the  only  record  we  possessed 
Saviour^s  teaching,  it  may  be  that  they  would 
officient  to  prove  His  personal  Deity,  but  they 
be  enough  to  demonstrate  the  Divine  Character 
mission. 

(serve  the  greatness  of  the  aim,  and  the  wisdoib 
means. 

le  aim  was  to  make  all  men  free.  He  saw 
I  Him  servitude  in  every  form  —  man  in  slavery 
1,  and  race  to  race:  His  own  countrymen  in  bon- 
to  the  Romans  —  slaves  both  of  Jewish  and 
1  masters,  frightfully  oppressed:  men  trembling 
priestcraft:  and  those  who  were  politically  and 
astically  free,  in  worse  bondage  still,  the  rich 
ilers  slaves  to  their  own  passions, 
tnscious  of  His  inward  Deity  and  of  His  Father's 
ions.  He,  without  hurry,  without  the  excitement 
would  mark  the  mere  earthly  Liberator,  calmly 
*Ye  shall  be  free." 

e,  next,  tlie  peculiar  wisdom  of  the  means, 
tie  craving  for  liberty  was  not  new  —  it  lies  deep 
man  nature.  Nor  was  the  promise  of  satisfying 
7.  Empirics,  charlatans,  demagogues,  and  men 
rere  not  charlatans  nor  demagogues,  had  promised 
n. 

r/ivi  tbejr  bad  tried  by  force.     Wheteyei  tet^i^ 

18 
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has  been  used  on  the  side  of  freedom  we  honour 'it*, 
the  names  which  we  pronounce  in  boyhood  with  endm* 
siasm  are  those  of  the  liberators  of  nations  and  the 
vindicators  of  liberty.  Israel  had  had  such:  Joshtf 
—  the  Judges  —  Judas  Maccabseus.  Had  the  Son  of 
Grod  willed  so  to  come,  even  on  human  data  ihe  80^ 
cess  was  certain.  I  waive  the  truth  of  His  inwari 
Deity:  of  His  miraculous  power:  of  His  power  to  soid- 
mon  to  His  will  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels- 
I  only  notice  now  that  men^s  hearts  were  fbll  of  Him: 
ripe  for  revolt:  and  that  at  a  single  word  of  HiS| 
thrice  three  hundred  thousand  swords  would  hito 
started  from  their  scabbards. 

But  had  He  so  come,  one  nation  might  have  gainei 
liberty;  not  the  race  of  man:  moreover,  the  liberty 
would  only  have  been  independence  of  a  foreign  con- 
queror. 

Therefore  as  a  conquering  king  He  did  not  come. 

2.  Again ,  it  might  have  been  attempted  by  legis- 
lative enactment  Perhaps  only  once  has  this  been 
done  successfully,  and  by  a  single  effort  When  the 
names  of  conquerors  shall  have  been  forgotten,  aD» 
modem  civilization  shall  have  become  obsolete  -* 
when  England's  shall  be  ancient  history,  one  act  of 
hers  will  be  remembered  as  a  record  of  her  greatness, 
that  act  by  which  in  costly  sacrifice  she  emandpateo 
her  slaves. 

But  one  thing  England  could  not  do.     She  ooold 

give  freedom  —  she  could  not  fit  for  freedom,  »<** 

make  it  lasting.     The  stroke  of  a  monarches  pen  wfll 

do  the  one  —  the  disd^lvac^  of  a^es  is  needed  for  the 

other.     Give  to-morrovr   «.  c,ou^^i\^i>a$sll  \ft  ^m^  ^siii!^ 
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ftstom  nation,  or  a  hoide  of  Bavages,  and  in  half  a 
entnry,  they  will  be  subjected  again. 

Therefore  the  Son  of  Man  did  not  come  to  free 
he  world  by  legislation. 

3.  It  might  be  done  by  civilization.  Civilization 
loes  free  —  intellect  equalizes.  Every  step  of  civili- 
ution  is  a  victory  over  some  lower  instinct.  But  civi- 
lization contains  within  itself  the  elements  of  a  fresh 
lervitade.  Man  conquers  the  powers  of  nature  and 
becomes  in  torn  their  slave.  The  workman  is  in  bon- 
dige  to  the  machinery  which  does  his  will:  his  hours, 
kis  wages,  his  personal  habits  determined  by  it  The 
rieh  man  fills  his  house  with  luxuries ,  and  cannot  do 
without  them.  A  highly  civilized  community  is  a  very 
ipectacle  of  servituda  Man  is  there  a  slave  to  dress, 
to  hours,  to  manners,  to  conventions,  to  etiquette. 
Things  contrived  to  make  his  life  more  easy  become 
Us  masters. 

Therefore  Jesus  did  not  talk  of  the  progress  of  the 
species  nor  the  growth  of  civilization,  He  did  not  trust 
^  world's  hope  of  liberty  to  a  right  division  of  pro- 
perty. But  he  freed  the  inner  man,  that  so  the  outer 
iDigfat  become  free  too.  "Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and 
^  truth  shall  make  you  free.'' 

I.  The  truth  that  liberatea 

n.  The  liberty  which  truth  gives. 

The  truth  which  Christ  taught  was  chiefly  on  these 
^^^  points  —  God:  Man:  Immortality. 

1.  Gk>d.    Blot  ont  the  tbongbt  of  God,  a  liiving 
ftsBff,  aadli/b  becomes  mean  f  existence  unmeamng^ 

18* 
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the  universe  dark,  and  resolve  is  left  without*  a  sUfi 
aspiration  and  duty  without  a  support 

The  Son  exhibited  God  as  Love:  and  so  that  fea^ 
ful  bondage  of  the  mind  to  the  necessity  of  Fate  wn 
broken.  A  living  Lord  had  made  the  world;  and  its 
dark  and  unintelligible  mystery  meant  good,  not  eriL 
He  manifested  Him  as  a  Spirit;  and  if  so,  the  oolj 
worship  that  could  please  Him  must  be  a  spirit'i 
worship.  Not  by  sacrifices  is  Gk>d  pleased:  nor  by 
droned  litanies  and  liturgies:  nor  by  fawning  and  flat- 
tery: nor  is  His  wrath  bought  off  by  blood.  Thus  wM 
the  chain  of  superstition  rent  asunder;  for  superstitioi 
is  wrong  views  of  God;  exaggerated  or  inadeqoatei 
and  wrong  conceptions  of  the  way  to  please  Him. 

And  so  when  the  woman  of  Samaria  brought  die 
conversation  to  that  old  ecclesiastical  question  about 
consecrated  buildings,  whether  on  Mount  Geriaim  or 
on  Mount  Moriah,  God  was  the  more  acceptably 
adored,  He  cut  the  whole  conversation  short  by  tbe 
enunciation  of  a  single  truth:  *'God  is  a  Spirit,  and 
they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spA 
and  in  trutli." 

2.  Truth  respecting  man. 

Wo  are  a  mystery  to  ourselves.  Go  to  any  place 
where  the  nations  have  brought  together  their  wealth 
and  their  inventions,  and  before  the  victories  of  vuxi 
you  stand  in  reverence.  Then  stop  to  look  at  the 
passing  crowds  who  have  attained  that  civilization- 
Think  of  their  low  aims,  their  mean  lives,  their  coO" 
formation  only  a  little  higher  than  that  of  brute  crea- 
tures, and  a  painful  sense  of  degradation  steals  npon 
fovL  So  great,  and  yel  fto  i<\^a,\il  And  so  of  indivi- 
duals.    There  is  uol  oug  \i^Te  \^\vq^^  \ft,^\xi^  Vw^  ^ 
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Ben  deeper  ihma  we  can  fathom  —  nor  one  who 
oidd  rentnie  to  tell  out  to  his  brother  man  the  mean, 
ate  thoughts  that  have  crossed  his  heart  during  the 
ist  honr.  Now  this  riddle  He  solved  —  He  looked 
Q  man  as  faUen,  but  magnificent  in  his  ruin.  We, 
Uching  that  thought  from  Him,  speak  as  He  spoke, 
lut  none  that  were  bom  of  woman  ever  felt  this  or 
ved  this  like  him.  Beneath  the  vilest  outside  He 
Mr  this  —  A  human  soul,  capable  of  endless  growth: 
uj  thence  He  treated  with  what  for  want  of  a  better 
Bnn  we  may  call  respect,  all  who  approached  Him; 
tot  because  they  were  titled  Rabbis,  or  rich  Pharisees, 
•ut  because  they  were  men. 

Here  was  a  germ  for  freedom.  It  is  not  the  shackle 
n  the  wrist  that  constitutes  the  slave  —  but  the  loss 
>f  lelf-respect  —  to  be  treated  as  degraded  till  he  feels 
l^gnded  —  to  be  subjected  to  the  lash  till  he  believes 
^  lie  deserves  the  lash:  and  liberty  is  to  suspect  and 
ret  reverence  self:  to  suspect  the  tendency  which  leaves 
^  e?cr  on  the  brink  of  fall:  to  reverence  that  within 
li  which  is  allied  to  God,  redeemed  by  God  the  Son, 
u»d  made  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Perhaps  we  have  seen  an  insect  or  reptile  impri- 
JWied  in  wood  or  stone.  How  it  got  there  is  unknown 
*-  how  the  particles  of  wood  in  years,  or  of  stone  in 
^,  grew  round  it,  is  a  mystery,  but  not  a  greater 
>7>tery  than  the  question  of  how  man  became  incar* 
seated  in  eviL  At  last  the  day  of  emancipation  came. 
1^6  axe  stroke  was  given:  and  the  light  came  in,  and 
'ke  warmth:  and  the  gauze  wings  expanded,  and  the 
^y«  looked  bright:  and  the  living  Thing  stepped  foTth^ 
^  jon  Mw  diAt  there  was  not  its  home.  Its  \xom^ 
^^e  J$iee  air  of  beAven 
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Christ  taught  that  truth  of  the  haman  souL    K 
not  in  its  right  place.     It  never  is  in  its  right  place 
the  dark  prison-house  of  sin.  Its  home  is  freedom,  ai 
the  hreath  of  God's  life. 

3.    Truth  respecting  immortality. 

He  taught  that  this  life  is  not  all:  that  it  is  only 
miserable  state  of  human  infancy.     He  taught  that 
words:  by  His  life,  and  by  His  Kesurrection. 

This,  again,  was  freedom.  If  there  be  a  faith  tb 
cramps  and  enslaves  the  soul,  it  is  the  idea  that  tl 
life  is  alL  If  there  be  one  that  expands  and  elevat) 
it  is  the  thought  of  immortality:  and  this,  observe, 
something  quite  distinct  from  the  selfish  desire  of  hap] 
ness.  It  is  not  to  enjoy,  but  to  he  that  we  long  it 
To  enter  into  more  and  higher  life:  a  craving  whi 
we  can  only  part  with  when  we  sink  below  humanit 
,and  forfeit  it. 

This  was  the  martyrs'  strength.  They  were  torture 
not  accepting  deliverance,  that  they  might  attain 
better  Resurrection.  In  that  hope,  and  the  knowledj 
of  that  truth,  they  were  free  from  the  fear  of  pain  ai 
death. 

n.    The  nature  of  the  liberty  which  truth  gives. 

1.  Political  freedom. 

It  was  our  work,  last  Sunday,  to  show  that  CW 
tianity  does  not  directly  interfere  with  political  que 
tions.  But  we  should  have  only  half  done  our  woi 
if  we  had  not  also  learned  that,  mediately  and  i 
directly,  it  must  influence  them.  Christ's  gospel  d 
not  promise  political  freedom,  yet  it  gave  it:  mo 
Burely  than  conqueror,  T^^oxm^t^  ot  ^^Sgcv^\.^  ^S^sil  ^8^ 
will  bring  about  a  true  ^\iett^  «X\^V 
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TUs,  not  by  theories  nor  by  schemes  of  constita- 
lOBB,  bat  by  the  revelations  of  Truths.  God  a  Spirit: 
nan  His  child;  redeemed  and  sanctified.  Before  that 
ipintnal  eqnaHty,  all  distinctions  between  peer  and 
>easaiit,  monarch  and  labourer,  privileged  and  unprivi- 
eged,  vanisL  A  better  man,  or  a  wiser  man  than  I, 
is  in  my  presence,  and  I  feel  it  a  mockery  to  be  re- 
minded that  I  am  his  superior  in  rank. 

Let  us  hold  that  truUi;  let  us  never  weary  of  pro- 
claiming it:  and  the  truth  shall  make  us  free  at  last 

2.  Mental  independence. 

Slavery  is  that  which  cramps  powers.  The  worst 
ilarery  is  that  which  cramps  the  noblest  powers.  Worse 
therefore  than  he  who  manacles  the  hands  and  feet,  is 
he  vho  puts  fetters  on  the  mind,  and  pretends  to  de- 
i&tnd  that  men  shall  think,  and  believe,  and  feel  thus 
uid  thus,  because  others  so  believed,  and  thought,  and 
&It  before. 

In  Judaea  —  life  was  become  a  set  of  forms,  and 
idigion  a  congeries  of  traditions.  One  living  word 
from  the  lips  of  Christ,  and  the  mind  of  the  world  was 
tee. 

Later,  a  mountain  mass  of  superstition  had  gathered 
nnnd  the  Church,  atom  by  atom,  and  grain  by  grain. 
Hen  said  that  the  soul  was  saved  by  doing  and  be- 
lieving what  the  priesthood  taught  Then  the  heroes 
^  the  Reformation  spoke.  They  said  the  soul  of  man 
tt  saved  by  the  grace  of  God:  a  much  more  credible 
hypothesis.  Once  more  the  mind  of  the  world  was 
fee:  and  free  by  Truth. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  the  masses  always  to  think 
"*not  what  is  trae,  but —  wh&t  is  respectable^  cott^cY.^ 
w&abx/  Is  that  authorized?  we  ask.    It  com^  ^eidy 
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from  cowardice,  partly  from  indolence:  from  habit:  from 
imitation:  from  the  uncertainty  and  darkness  of  aD 
moral  truths,  and  the  dread  of  timid  minds  to  plvnge 
into  the  investigation  of  them.  Now,  truth  known  ud 
believed  respecting  God  and  man,  frees  from  this,  \f} 
warning  of  individual  responsibility.  But  responsilnlitj 
is  personal  It  cannot  be  delegated  to  another,  vA 
thrown  off  upon  a  church.  Before  God ,  hce  to  fiu^ 
each  soul  must  stand,  to  give  account 

Do  not,  however,  confound  mental  independenee 
with  mental  pride.  It  may,  it  ought  to  co-exist  wi4 
the  deepest  humility.  For  that  mind  alone  is  free 
which,  conscious  ever  of  its  own  feebleness,  feelisg 
hourly  its  own  liability  to  err,  turning  thankfbUy  to 
light  from  whatever  side  it  may  come,  does  yet  refttffi 
to  give  up  that  right,  with  which  God  has  invested  it 
of  judging  or  to  abrogate  its  own  responsibility,  and 
so,  humbly,  and  even  awfully,  resolves  to  have  tf 
opinion,  a  judgment,  a  decision  of  its  own. 

3.   Superiority  to  temptation. 

It  is  not  enough  to  define  the  liberty  which  Christ 
promises  as  freedom  from  sin.  Many  circumstances  wiD 
exempt  from  sin  which  do  not  yet  confer  that  Hberty 
"where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is."  Childhood,  pardr 
sis,  ill  health,  the  impotence  of  old  age,  may  removo 
the  capacity  and  even  the  desire  of  transgression:  W 
the  child,  the  paralytic,  the  old  man,  are  not  free 
through  the  Truth. 

Therefore,  to  this  definition  we  must  add,  thit  on* 

whom  Christ  liberates  is  free  by  his  own  will    It  ^ 

not  that  he  would  and  cannot:   but  that  he  can,  and 

will  not     Christian  AVberly  \ft  t\^\.  VyVV^  ^x&aiained  by 

love,  and  made  firm  \iy  ia\l\i  m  V^iiMV 
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Tltts  may  be  seen  by  considering  the  opposite  of 

jertj  —  moral  bondage.    Go  to  the  intemperate  man 

tlie  morning,  when  his  head  aches,  his  hand  trembles, 

s  throat  bnms,  and  his  whole  frame  is  relaxed  and 

istrong:  he  is  ashamed,  hates  his  sin,  would  not  do 

G^  to  him  at  night,  when  the  power  of  habit  is  on 
im  like  a  spell,  and  he  obeys  the  mastery  of  his 
raving.  He  can  use  the  language  of  Rom.  vii.:  "That 
rhich  he  would,  he  does  not;  but  the  evil  that  he  hates, 
lat  does  he."  Observe,  he  is  not  in  possession  of  a 
rue  self.  It  is  not  he,  but  sin  which  dwelleth  in  him, 
hit  does  it  A  power  which  is  not  himself,  which  is 
lot  he,  commands  him  against  himself.  And  that  is 
Siveiy. 

This  is  a  gross  case,  but  in  every  more  refined  in- 
itance  the  slavery  is  just  as  real.  Wherever  a  man 
vonld  and  cannot,  there  is  servitude.  He  may  be  un- 
^le  to  control  his  expenditure,  to  rouse  his  indolence, 
to  check  his  imagination.  Well  —  he  is  not  free.  He 
D^y  boast,  as  the  Jews  did,  that  he  is  Abraham^s  son, 
^  any  other  great  man's  son:  that  he  belongs  to  a  free 
country:  that  he  never  was  in  bondage  to  any  man;  but 
^  in  the  freedom  of  the  Son  he  is  not 

4.  Superiority  to  fear. 

Fear  enslaves,  courage  liberates  —  and  that  always. 
'I^ever  a  man  intensely  dreads,  that  brings  him  into 
Wage,  if  it  be  above  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  re- 
'^fence  of  duty.  The  apprehension  of  pain,  the  fear 
i>f  death,  the  dread  of  the  world's  laugh,  of  poverty, 
■*'  the  loss  of  reputation,  enslave  alike. 

From  such  fear  Christ  frees,  and  through  the  power 
^^  ^Q  traihs  I  iave  spoken  of.     He  who  lives  in  ^^ 
«Aiiw/  contemplation   of  immorUihty   cannot  be  m 


bondage  to  dme,  or  enslaved  by  transitory  temptalioBii 
I  do  not  say  he  will  not,  "he  cannot  sin/'  saitk  tiM 
Scripture,  while  that  faith  is  living.  He  who  feels  Ik 
soul's  dignity,  knowing  what  he  is  and  who,  redeemed 
by  God  the  Son,  and  freed  by  Grod  the  Spirit,  cannot 
cringe,  nor  pollute  himself,  nor  be  mean.  He  wlio 
aspires  to  gaze  undazzled  on  the  intolerable  brightnaN 
of  that  One  before  whom  Israel  veiled  their  faces,  will 
scarcely  quail  before  any  earthly  fear. 

This  is  not  picture-painting.  This  is  not  dedamt- 
tion.  These  are  things  that  have  been.  There  hare 
been  men  on  this  earth  of  God's,  of  whom  it  irai 
simply  true  that  it  was  easier  to  turn  the  sun  from  id 
course  than  them  from  the  paths  of  honour.  There 
have  been  men  like  John  the  Baptist,  who  could  speak 
the  truth  which  had  made  their  own  spirits  free,  with 
the  axe  above  their  neck.  There  have  been  meiii 
redeemed  in  their  inmost  being  by  Christ,  on  whom 
tyrants  and  mobs  have  done  their  worst,  and  when, 
like  Stephen,  the  stones  crashed  in  upon  their  braiU' 
or  when  their  flesh  hissed  and  crackled  in  the  flamtf 
were  calmly  superior  to  it  all.  The  power  of  evil  hi 
laid  its  shackles  on  the  flesh:  but  the  mind,  and  t^ 
soul,  and  the  heart  were  free. 

We  conclude  with  two  inferences: 
1.  To  cultivate  the  love  of  truth.     I  do  not  w 
veracity:   tliat  is  another  thing.     Veracity  is  the 
respondence  between  a  proposition  and  a  m^n's  b 
Truth  is  the   correspondence  of  the  proposition 
fact     The  love  of  truth   is  the  love  of  re^ties 
determination  to  rest  upon  facts,  and  not  on  semb] 
Take  an  illustration  o^  \W  'wa.^  Va.  ^Vvik  t^e  h 
cultivatiDg  truth  is   got.    Tvjo  \io^^  ^^^  ^  Tsii? 
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object  in  the  dark.  One  goes  up  to  the  cause 
Tor,  examines  it,  learns  what  it  is;  he  knows 
,  and  the  truth  has  made  him  free.  The  other 
in  mystery  and  unexplained  vagueness,  and  is 
for  life  to  superstitious  and  indefinite  terrors. 
,  prettiness,  "dim  reb'gious  light,"  awe  and 
—  these  are  not  the  atmosphere  of  Christ's 
:  liberty.  Base  the  heart  on  facts.  The  truth 
1  make  you  firee. 
3e  what  a  Christian  is.     Our  society  is  divided 

classes.  Those  who  are  daring,  inquisitive, 
ained  by  no  reverence,  and  kept  back  by  little 
Those  who  may  be  ctilled  religious:  but,  with 

excellences,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the 

of  their  character  are  feminine  rather  than 
e,  and  that  they  have  no  grasp  or  manly 
that  they  hold  on  feeling  rather  than  on  truth. 
,  see  what  a  Christian  is,  drawn  by  the  hand 
;.   He  is  a  man  on  whose  clear  and  open  brow 

set  the  stamp  of  truth:  one  whose  very  eye 
right  with  honour;  in  whose  very  look  and 
you  may  see  freedom,  manliness,  veracity:  a 
in  —  a  noble  man  —  firank,  generous,  true; 
may  be,  many  faults:  —  whose  freedom  may 
form  of  impetuosity  or  rashness,  but  the  form 
less  never.  Young  Men !  if  you  have  been  de- 
em religion  by  its  apparent  feebleness  and 
iss,  remember  —  It  is  a  manly  thing  to  be  a 
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XIX. 

Preached  at  the  AuOtmn  Assitcs  held  at  Ltwes,  4B9i, 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  TRUTH. 

John  zvlii.  87.  —  "  Pilate  therefore  said  onto  him ,  Art  thM  ft  ktng  duK^ 
Jesus  answered ,  Thou  sayest  that  I  am  a  king.  To  this  end  tvmi  I  konir 
and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world ,  that  I  should  boar  wttatis  OM 
the  truth.    Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  yoicc* 

The  Church  is  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  Christian  Keligion  rests  on  the 
monarchy  of  Christ  The  Hebrew  prisoner  who  atooJ 
before  the  Roman  Judge  claimed  to  be  the  Kng  of 
men:  and  eighteen  centuries  have  only  verified  his 
claim.  There  is  not  a  man  bearing  the  Christian  nane, 
who  does  not  in  one  form  or  another  acknowledge  Him 
to  be  the  Sovereign  of  his  souL 

The  question  therefore  at  once  suggests  itself  — 
On  what  title  does  this  claim  rest? 

Besides  the  title  on  which  the  Messiah  grouidfid 
His  pretensions  to  be  the  Kuler  of  a  kingdom,  tbrea 
are  conceivable.  The  title  of  force:  the  title  of  pt^ 
scriptive  authority:  or  the  title  of  incontrovertible  ro*^ 
soning. 

Had  the  Messiah  founded  His  kingdom  upon  tb0 
basis  of  Force ,  He  would  simply  have  been  a  rival  rf 
the  Ctesars.  The  imperial  power  of  Rome  rested  OJ* 
that  Principle.  This  was  all  that  Pilate  meant  at  fii^ 
by  the  question,  "Art  thou  a  king?"  As  a  Roman  k* 
had  no  other  conception  of  rule.  Right  well  had  RoD^ 
fulfilled  her  mission  as  the  iron  kingdom  which  was  t^ 
command  by  strength,  and  give  to  the  world  the  prin' 
ciploB  of  Law.     But  i\iat  kvii^^om  ^^  ^^sJcsa.^  ^\«^ 
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aese  iroids  were  gpoken.  For  seven  hundred  years 
ad  the  empire  been  building  itself  up.  It  gave  way 
t  last,  and  was  crumbled  into  fragments  by  its  own 
onderons  massiveness.  To  use  the  language  of  the 
rophet  Daniel,  miry  clay  had  mixed  with  the  kingdom 
f  iron,  and  the  softer  nations  which  had  been  absorbed 
ito  it  broke  down  its  once  invincible  strength,  by 
orrapting  and  enervating  its  citizens:  the  conquerors 
f  the  world  dropped  the  sword  from  a  grasp  grown 
.erveless.  The  Empire  of  strength  was  passing  away ; 
or  no  kingdom  founded  on  force  is  destined  to  perma- 
lence.  "They  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with 
he  sword.^' 

Before  Pontius  Pilate,  Christ  distinctly  disclaimed 
liis  Eight  of  Force  as  the  foundation  of  his  sovereignty. 
'^If  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my 
servants  fight:  but  now  is  my  kingdom  not  from  hence." 
(v.  36.) 

The  next  conceivable  basis  of  a  universal  kingdom 
is  prescriptive  authority.  The  scribes  and  priests  who 
▼aited  outside  for  their  victim  conceived  of  such  a 
Hngdom.  They  had  indeed  already  an  ecclesiastical 
kingdom  which  dated  back  far  beyond  the  origin  of 
Bome.  They  claimed  to  rule  on  a  title  such  as  this  — 
**It  is  written.''  But  neither  on  this  title  did  the 
Btriour  found  His  claim.  He  spoke  lightly  of  institu- 
tiong  which  were  venerable  from  age.  He  contravened 
^qiimons  which  were  grey  with  the  hoar  of  ages.  It 
D»y  be,  that  at  times  He  defended  Himself  on  the 
^Qthority  of  Moses,  by  showii^  that  what  He  taught 
^^  not  in  opposition  to  Moses;  but  it  is  observable 
ftit  He  never  rested  His  claims  as  a  Teacher,  or  aa 
fta  Hegmh,  on  that  foaadatioiL     Tie  scribes  fd\  \)W^ 
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on  this  —  "It  has  been  said*/'  or,  "It  is  written." 
Christ  taught,  as  the  men  of  His  day  remarked,  on  an 
authority  very  different  from  that  of  the  scribes.  Not 
even  on  His  own  authority  —  He  did  not  claim  that 
His  words  should  be  recognised  because  He  said  them: 
but  because  they  were  true.  "If  I  say  the  truth,  irhj 
do  ye  not  believe  me?"  Prescription  —  personal 
authority  —  these  were  not  the  basis  of  His  kingdom- 
One  more  possible  title  remains.  He  might  have 
claimed  to  rule  over  men  on  the  ground  of  incontio- 
vertible  demonstration  of  His  principles*  This  was  the 
ground  taken  by  every  philosopher  who  was  the 
founder  of  a  sect.  Apparently,  after  the  failure  of  hb 
first  guess,  Pilate  thought  in  the  second  surmise  that 
this  was  what  Jesus  meant  by  calling  Himself  a  kiog* 
When  he  heard  of  a  kingdom,  he  thought  he  had  be- 
fore him  a  rival  of  CsBsar:  but  when  Truth  was  named, 
he  seems  to  have  fancied  that  he  was  called  to  tif  a 
rival  of  the  philosophers:  some  new  candidate  for  a 
system :  some  new  pretender  of  a  truth  which  was  to 
dethrone  its  rival  system. 

This  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  bitter  questioOt 
"What  is  Truth?"  For  the  history  of  opinion  in  those 
days  was  like  the  history  of  opinion  in  our  own:  refr 
gions  against  religions,  philosophies  against  philosophies: 
religion  and  philosophy  opposed  to  one  another:  the 
opinion  of  to-day  dethroned  by  the  opinion  of  to-mo'' 
row:  the  heterodoxy  of  this  age  reckoned  the  orthodolj 
of  the  succeeding  one.  And  Pilate,  feeling  the  yainno^^ 
and  the  presumption  of  these  pretensions,  having  livsd 
to  see  failure  ailer  failure  of  systems  which  pretended 
to  teach  That  which  is,  smiled  bitterly  at  the  enthusia^ 
who  again  asserted  con&dieiixXi'j  1^  ^lasoa.^  \]^  have  di^ 
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red  the  nndiscoyerable.  There  broke  from  his  lips 
±er,  half-sarcastic,  half-sad  exclamation  of  hopeless 
adsm,  "What  is  Truth?" 

kndj  indeed,  had  the  Bedeemer  claimed  this  —  to 
throw  the  doctrine  of  the  Porch  and  of  the  Academy, 
to  enthrone  Christianity  as  a  Philosophy  of  Life 
I  their  rains,  by  argument,  that  sceptical  cry  would 
)  been  not  ill-timed. 

[n  these  three  ways  haye  men  attempted  the  Pro- 
ition  of  the  Gospel.  By  force,  when  the  Church 
i  by  persecution  —  by  prescriptive  authority,  when 
claimed  infallibility,  or  any  modification  of  infalli- 
y  in  the  Popery  of  Rome  or  the  Popery  of  the 
)it  —  by  Seasoning,  in  the  age  of  "evidences," 
n  she  only  asked  to  have  her  proofs  brought  for- 
d  and  calmly  heard,  pledged  herself  to  rule  the 
Id  by  the  conviction  of  the  understanding,  and  laid 
foundations  of  rationalism  deep  and  broad.  Let  us 
r  the  claim  of  the  King  Himself.  He  rested  His 
al  rights  on  His  testimony  to  the  Truth.  "Thou 
est,  for  I  am  a  King  (a  more  correct  translation); 
this  end  was  I  bom,  to  bear  witness  to  the  Truth." 
d  mode  in  which  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom  were 
nght  beneath  His  sway  was  by  assimilation.  "Every 
i  that  is  of  the  Truth,  heareth  My  voice."  These, 
n,  are  our  points. 

L  The  basis  of  the  kingly  rule  of  Christ 
n.  The  qualifications  of  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom. 

L  The  basis  of  the  kingly  rule  of  Christ. 
Christ  is  a  king  in  virtue  of  His  being  a  witneBB  tA 
J  troth.      ''Tbou  sayeat  right.  To  tUs  end  was  1 
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born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I 
should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth.'* 

Truth  is  used  here  in,  a  sense  equivalent  to  reality 
—  for  ** truth"  substitute  reality,  and  it  will  become 
more  intelligible.  For  *4he  truth"  is  an  ambigiuxu 
expression,  limited  in  its  application,  meaning  often 
nothing  more  than  a  theological  creed,  or  a  few  dogmai 
of  a  creed  which  this  or  that  party  have  agreed  to  call 
**the  truth."  It  would  indeed  fritter  down  the  majesty 
of  the  Redeemer's  life,  to  say  that  He  was  a  witneas 
for  the  truth  of  any  number  of  theological  dogmiSi 
Himself  —  His  Life,  were  a  witness  to  Truth  in  the 
sense  of  Reality.  The  realities  of  life  —  the  realitiei 
of  the  universe  —  to  these  His  every  act  and  word 
bore  testimony.  He  was  as  much  a  witness  to  the  trntb 
of  the  purity  of  domestic  life  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation:  to  the  truth  of  Goodne* 
being  identical  with  Greatness  as  much  as  to  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  Trinity  —  and  more  —  His  mind  corre- 
sponded with  Reality  as  the  dial  with  the  sun. 

Again,  in  being  a  witness  to, Reality,  we  are  to 
understand  something  very  much  deeper  than  the  stite- 
ment  that  He  spoke  truly.  There  is  a  wide  difference 
between  truthfulness  and  mere  veracity.  VeraciV 
implies  a  correspondence  between  words  and  thought* 
truthfulness,  a  correspondence  between  thoughts  txA 
realities.  To  be  veracious,  it  is  only  necessary  that  • 
man  give  utterance  to  his  convictions:  to  be  true,  it  ^ 
needful  that  his  convictions  have  affinity  with  Fact 

Let  us  take  some  illustrations   of  this  distinction. 

The  Prophet  tells  of  men  who  put  sweet  for  bitter,  and 

bitter  for  sweet:  w\\o  called  ^ood  evU.^  and  evil  good; 

yet  thc3Q  were  veradou^  tx\^w\  ^^x  \»  'OwsoaL  ^s^  >»«* 
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Ay  and  bitter  was  sweet:  —  There  was  a'  corre- 
^ndenoe  between  their  opinions  and  their  words:  this 
s  yerrndty.  But  there  was  no  correspondence  between 
ir  opinions  and  eternal  Fact:  this  was  nntmthMness. 
ej  spoke  their  opinions  truly,  but  their  opinions 
re  not  true.  The  Pharisees  in  the  time  of  Christ  were 
n  of  veracity.  What  they  thought  they  said.  They 
mght  that  Christ  was  an  impostor.  They  believed 
it  to  tithe  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  was  as  acceptable 
God  as  to  be  just,  and  merciful,  and  true.  It  was 
sir  conviction  that  they  were  immeasurably  better 
an  publicans  and  profligates:  yet  veracious  as  they 
3re,  the  title  perpetually  affixed  to  them  is,  "Ye  bypo- 
Ltes."  The  life  they  led  being  a  false  life,  is  called, 
the  phraseology  of  the  Apostle  John,  a  lie. 

If  a  man  speak  a  careless  slander  against  another, 
iHeying  it,  he  has  not  sinned  against  veracity:  but 
e  carelessness  which  has  led  him  into  so  grave  an 
Tor,  effectually  bars  his  claim  to  clear  truthfulness, 
e  is  a  veracious  witness,  but  not  a  true  one.  Or  a 
an  may  have  taken  up  second-hand,  indolently, 
■ligious  views:  may  believe  them:  defend  them  vehe- 
fintly,  —  Is  he  a  man  of  truth?  Has  he  bowed  before 
16  majesty  of  truth  with  that  patient,  reverential 
nnbleness  which  is  the  mark  of  those  who  love  her? 

Imagination  has  pictured  to  itself  a  domain  in  which 
<^6iy  one  who  enters  should  be  compelled  to  speak 
^7  what  he  thought,  and  pleased  itself  by  calling 
ich  domain  the  Palace  of  Truth.  A  palace  of  vera- 
fy,  if  you  will;  but  no  temple  of  the  truth:  —  a  place 
We  every  one  would  be  at  liberty  to  utter  his  own 
i»de  unrealities  —  to  hnng  forth  his  delusions,  m\ft- 
fa^  AaJf'foTwed  hasty  judgments:  where  the  de]^Tav^ 
•.«  /  19 
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ear  would  reckon  discord  harmony:  and  the  depiifi 
eye  mistake  colour:  the  depraved  moral  taste  tal 
Herod  or  Tiberius  for  a  king,  and  shout,  beneatli  tl 
Hedeemer's  Cross,  "Himself  He  cannot  save." 
temjple  of  the  truth?  Nay,  only  a  palace  echoing  tri 
veracious  falsehoods:  a  Babel  of  confused  sounds, 
which  egotism  would  rival  egotism,  and  truth  won 
be  each  man^s  own  lie.  Far,  far  more  is  implied  be 
than  that  the  Son  of  Man  spoke  veraciously,  in  sajii 
that  He  was  a  Witness  to  the  Truth. 

Again,  when  it  is  said  that  He  was  a  Witness 
the  Truth,  it  is  implied  that  His  very  Being,  h« 
manifested  to  the  world  Divine  realities.  Human  nato 
is  but  meant  to  be  a  witness  to  the  Divine ;  the  in 
Humanity  is  a  manifestation  —  or  reflection  of  Go 
And  that  is  Divine  Humanity,  in  which  the  Humani 
is  a  perfect  representation  of  the  Divine.  "We  behoU 
says  the  Apostle  Paul,  "in  Christ,  as  in  a  glass,  tl 
glory  of  the  Lord."  And,  to  borrow  and  carry  on  tl 
metaphor,  the  difference  between  Christ  and  other  men 
this;  they  are  imperfect  reflections.  He  a  perfect  on 
of  God. 

There  are  mirrors  which  are  concave,  which  ntf 
nify  the  thing  that  they  reflect:  there  are  mirrors  co 
vex,  which  diminish  it  And  we,  in  like  manner,  i 
present  the  Divine  in  a  false,  distorted  way.  Fragmei 
of  truth  torn  out  of  connection:  snatches  of  harmoi 
joined  without  unity.  We  exaggerate  and  dimiiii 
till  all  becomes  untrue.  We  bring  forth  our  ot 
fancies,  our  own  idiosyncrasies,  our  own  imagination 
and  the  image  of  God  can  be  no  longer  recognised. 

In  One  alone  has  the  Divine  been  so  blended  wi 
the  Human,   that,  as  t\\^  o<i^«ix  mvaort^  ^-s^x^  ^\sflt« 
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every  tint  of  blue  upon  the  sky,  so  was  the  earthly 
lafe  of  Christ  the  Life  of  God  on  earth. 

Now,  observe,  that  the  perfection  of  humanity  con- 
Bists  IB  fEuthfiil  imitation  of,  or  witness  borne  to ,  the 
Mind  and  Life  of  God.  Whoever  has  studied  and 
imderstood  the  Life  of  Christ  will  have  remarked,  not 
vhbont  surprise,  that  the  whole  principle  of  His  ex- 
ifltenee  was  the  habit  of  unceasing  imitation.  Listen 
to  a  few  instances  of  this. 

"The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  Himself,  but  that 
which  He  seeth  the  Father  do."  "The  words  which  I 
■peak  I  speak  not  of  myself,  but  the  Father  which  is 
with  me,  He  doeth  the  works."  Do  we  remember  the 
MnuQge  and  startling  principle  on  which  He  defends 
Uis  infraction  of  the  literal,  legal  Sabbath?  "My  Father 
worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work."  God  the  Father  works 
•H  the  Sabbath-day.  So  may  Man,  His  Son.  Do 
we  recollect  the  ground  on  which  He  enforces  for- 
giveness of  injuries?  A  strange  ground  surely,  which 
wonld  never  have  occurred  except  to  One  whose  life 
was  habitual  imitation.  "Love  your  enemies:  do  good 
*o  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  de- 
Vtefally  use  you  and  persecute  you:  that  ye  may  be- 
fte  children  of  (that  is,  resemble)  your  Father  ...  for 
He  sendeth  His  rain  upon  the  just  and  upon  the  un- 

This,  then,  is  Man's:  this  was  the  Son  of  Man's 
'fiUtion  to  the  Truth.  Man  is  but  a  learner  —  a  devout 
tedpient  of  a  revelation  —  here  to  listen  with  open 
^  devoutly  for  that  which  he  shall  hear;  to  gaze  and 
^iteh  for  that  which  He  shall  sec.  Man  can  do  no 
'^Jre.  He  cannot  create  Truth:  he  can  only  \)^wc 
wfeawf  ^  it:  be  has  no  proud  right  of  private  juOig- 

19* 
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ment:  he  can  only  listen  and  report  that  which  is  in 
the  universe.  If  he  does  not  repeat  and  witness  to  thit, 
he  speaketh  of  his  own,  and  forthwith  ceaseth  to  be 
tme.  He  is  a  liar  and  the  father  of  it,  because  he 
creates  it  Each  man  in  his  vocation  is  in  the  world 
to  do  this;  —  as  truly  as  it  was  said  by  Christ,  xniy 
it  be  said  by  each  of  us,  even  by  those  from  whose 
trades  and  professions  it  seems  most  alien,  "To  thif 
end  was  I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the 
world,  to  bear  witness  to  the  Truth." 

The  architect  is  here  to  be  a  witness.  He  mr 
ceeds  only  so  far  as  he  is  a  witness,  and  a  true  one. 
The  lines  and  curves,  the  acanthus  on  his  column,  die 
proportions,  all  are  successful  and  beautiful,  only  so  &r 
as  they  are  true:  the  report  of  an  eye  which  has  lain 
open  to  God^s  world.  If  he  build  his  lighthouse  to 
resist  the  storm,  the  law  of  imitation  bids  him  hdldit 
after  the  shape  of  the  spreading  oak  which  has  defied 
the  tempest  If  man  construct  the  ship  which  is  to 
cleave  the  waters,  calculation  or  imitation  builds  it  on 
the  model  upon  which  the  Eternal  Wisdom  has  alreadj 
constructed  the  fishes  form.  The  artist  is  a  witness  to 
the  truth;  or  he  will  never  attain  the  beautiful  So  is 
the  agriculturist;  or  he  will  never  reap  a  harvest  So 
is  the  statesman,  building  up  a  nation^s  polity  on  tie 
principles  which  time  has  proved  true,  or  else  aHU* 
work  crumbles  down  in  revolution:  for  national  revo- 
lution is  only  the  Divine  Rejection  stamped  on  the  so- 
cial falsehood  —  which  cannot  stand.  In  every  de- 
partment of  life,  man  must  work  truly  —  as  a  witne* 
He  is  born  for  that,  nothing  else :  and  nothing  else  csa 
he  do.  Man  the  Son  can  do  nothing  of  Himself,  but 
that  which  He  seeth  God  tiie  "PaXSi^t  4ft. 
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This  was  the  Sayiour's  title  to  be  a  King;  and  His 
^om  formed  itself  upon  this  law:  "Every  one  that 
f  the  Truth  heareth  mj  voice;"'  that  Eternal  law 
zh  makes  truth  assimilate  all  that  is  congenial  to 
f  Truth  is  like  Life:  whatever  lives,  absorbs  into 
f  all  that  is  congenial.     The  leaf  that  trembles  in 

wind  assimilates  the  light  of  heaven  to  make  its 
ur,  and  the  sap  of  the  parent  stem  —  innumerable 
lences  from  heaven,  and  earth,  and  air,  to  make  up 
beautiful  being. 

So  grew  the  Church  of  Christ:  round  Him  as  a 
70,  attracted  by  the  truth:  all  that  had  in  it  har- 
ly  with  His  Divine  Life  and  words,  grew  to  Him 

gradual  accretions):  dung  to  Him  as  the  iron  to 
magnet  All  that  were  of  His  Spirit  believed:  all 
t  had  in  them  the  Spirit  of  Sacrifice  were  attracted 
3is  Cross.     "I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men 

0  me." 

He  taught  not  by  elaborate  trains  of  argument,  like 
cribe  or  a  philosopher:  He  uttered  His  truths  rather 
detached  intuitions,  recognised  by  intuition,  to  be 
ged  only  by  being  felt  For  instance,  "Blessed  are 
pure  in  heart:  for  they  shall  see  God."  "It  is 
re  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  "Blessed  are 
when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  you." 
>ve  that  —  by  force  —  by  authority  —  by  argu- 
at  —  you  cannot  It  suffices  that  a  man  reply,  "It 
lot  so  to  me:  it  is  more  blessed  to  receive  than  it  is 
give."  You  have  no  reply:  if  he  be  not  of  the  truth, 

1  cannot  make  him  hear  Christ's  voice.  The  truth  of 
rist  is  true  to  the  unselfish:  a  falsehood  to  the  self- 

•  They  that  are  oF  the  trutbj  like  Him,  lieax  1EL\s 
^.andifjrou  ask  the  Christian's  proof  of  ihe  tmAi 
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of  such  things,  he  has  no  other  than  this,  —  It  is  trw 
to  me,  as  any  other  intuitive  truth  is  true  —  equal 
are  equal,  because  my  mind  is  so  constituted  that  thej 
seem  so  perforce.  Purity  is  good,  because  my  heart » 
so  made  that  it  feels  it  to  be  good. 

Brother  men,  —  the  truer  you  are,  the  humbler, 
the  nobler,  the  more  will  you  feel  Christ  to  be  your 
King.  You  may  be  very  little  able  to  prove  the  King's 
Divine  genealogy,  or  to  appreciate  those  claims  to  your 
allegiance  which  arise  out  of  His  Eternal  generation: 
but  He  will  be  your  Sovereign  and  your  Lord  by  that 
affinity  of  character  which  compels  you  to  acknowledge 
His  words  and  life  to  be  Divine.  "He  that  receiveth 
His  testimony  hath  set  to  his  seal  that  God  is  tme." 

II.  We  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  qualifica- 
tion of  the  subjects  of  the  Empire  of  the  trutL  Who 
are  they  that  are  of  the  Truth? 

1.  The  first  qualification  is  to  be  true:  "He  that  it 
of  the  truth  heareth  My  Voice."  Truth  lies  in  char 
acter.  Christ  did  not  simply  speak  truth:  He  tf^ 
truth:  true  through  and  through;  for  truth  is  a  thingi 
not  of  words,  but  of  Life  and  Being.  None  but  • 
Spirit  can  be  true. 

For  example.  The  friends  of  Job  spoke  words  o* 
truth.  Scarcely  a  maxim  which  they  uttered  cotdd  b* 
impugned:  cold,  hard,  theological  verities:  but  veriti* 
out  of  place,  in  that  place  cruel  and  untrue.  Jo* 
spoke  many  words  not  strictly  accurate  —  hasty,  impet** 
ous,  blundering,  wrong;  but  the  whirlwind  came,  an^ 
before  the  Voice  of  God^  the  veracious  falsehoods  weJ^ 
swept  into  endless  iiot\mi^"^^*.  'Osva  irue  \s\a5\.^  ^<irtQii€ 
perplexed  J  in  verbal   exiox^  ?\.oo^  ^it\s^^  V^  ^^  ^ 


^ 
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thoogh  his  sentences  were  not:  turned  to  the  truth  as 
the  sonflower  to  the  sun:  as  the  darkened  plant  im- 
prisoned in  the  vault  turns  towards  the  light,  strug- 
gling to  solye  the  fearful  enigma  of  his  existence. 

Job  was  a  servant  of  the  truth,  being  true  in  char- 
acter. 

2.  The  next  qualification  is  integrity.  But  by  in- 
tegrity I  do  not  mean  simply  sincerity  or  honesty;  in- 
tegrity rather  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  as 
its  derivation  interprets  it  —  entireness  —  wholeness  — 
toimdness:  that  which  Christ  means  when  He  says,  "If 
thine  eye  be  single  or  sound,  thy  whole  body  shall  be 
M  of  light*' 

This  integrity  extends  through  tlie  entireness  or 
wholeness  of  the  character.  It  is  found  in  small  mat- 
ten  as  well  as  great;  for  the  allegiance  of  the  soul  to 
tnith  is  tested  by  small  things  rather  than  by  those 
whieh  are  more  important  There  is  many  a  man  who 
would  lose  his  life  rather  than  perjure  liimself  in  a 
coott  of  justice,  whose  life  is  yet  a  tissue  of  small  in- 
ttncerities.  We  think  that  we  hate  falsehood  when  we 
are  only  hating  the  consequences  of  falsehood.  We 
w«ent  hypocrisy,  and  treachery,  and  calumny,  not  be- 
^«we  they  are  untrue,  but  because  they  luirm  us.  We 
^  the  false  calumny,  but  we  arc  half  pleased  with 
^  false  praise.  It  is  evidently  not  the  element  of  un- 
^&  here  that  is  displeasing,  but  the  element  of  harm- 
Wneas.  Now  he  is  a  man  of  integrity  who  hates  un- 
^'^  as  untruth:  who  resents  the  smooth  and  polished 
Uaehood  of  society  which  does  no  harm:  who  turns  in 
indignation  from  the  glittering  whitened  lie  of  sepulchral 
^htrisaism  irhlch  iDjarea  no  one.  Integrity  recoWs  itom 
Options   which  men    would   almost    smile    to   \L^ax 
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called  deception.  To  a  moral,  pore  mindy  the  artificei 
in  every  department  of  life  are  painful:  the  stained 
wood  which  passes  for  a  more  firm  and  costly  material 
in  a  building,  and  deceives  the  eye  by  seeming  wliat 
it  is  not,  marble:  the  painting  which  is  intended  to  be 
taken  for  a  reality:  the  gilding  which  is  meant  to  pass 
for  gold;  and  the  glass  which  is  worn  to  look  like 
jewels;  for  there  is  a  moral  feeling  and  a  truthfolnen 
in  architecture,  in  painting,  .and  in  dress,  as  well  as  in 
the  market-place,  and  in  the  senate,  and  in  the  jncl^ 
ment-hall. 

"These  are  trifles."  Yes,  these  are  trifles  —  bntit 
is  just  these  trifles  which  go  to  the  formation  of  char 
actor.  He  that  is  habituated  to  deceptions  and  artifi- 
cialities in  trifles,  will  try  in  vain  to  be  true  in  matters 
of  importance:  for  truth  is  a  thing  of  habit  rather  than 
of  will.  You  cannot  in  any  given  case,  by  any  snd- 
den  and  single  effort,  will  to  be  true,  if  the  habit  of 
your  life  has  been  insincerity.  And  it  is  a  fearful  ques- 
tion, and  a  difficult  one,  how  all  these  things,  the  at- 
mosphere which  we  breathe  of  our  daily  life,  may  sap 
the  very  foundations  of  the  power  of  becoming  a  scr 
vant  of  the  truth.  Life  becomes  fictitious:  and  it  passes 
into  religion,  till  our  very  religion  bases  itself  upon  » 
figment  too.  We  are  not  righteous,  but  we  expect  God 
to  make  believe  that  we  are  righteous,  in  virtue  of 
some  peculiar  doctrines  which  we  hold;  and  so  onf 
very  righteousness  becomes  the  fictitious  righteousness 
of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  instead  of  the  righteon^' 
ness  which  is  by  faith ,  the  righteousness  of  those  who 
are  the  children  of  the  kingdom  of  the  truth. 

3.  Once  more.    He  a\oTk^  \a>  c^^aia&ad  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  the  King  w\io  docs  Xk^  \x>x\\i-  ^\itv5S«»k3^  >^^si^ 
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Qgs  inseparably  together:  acting  truly,  and  per- 

tmly.     Every  day  the  eternal  nature  of  that 

le  becomes  more  certain.     If  any  man  will  do 

U,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be 

is  a  perilous  thing  to  separate  feeling  from  act- 
0  have  learnt  to  feel  rightly  without  acting 
It  is  a  danger  to  which,  in  a  refined  and 
d  age,  we  are  peculiarly  exposed.  The  romance, 
em,  and  the  sermon,  teach  us  how  to  feel.  Our 
8  are  delicately  correct  But  the  danger  is  this: 
ling  is  given  to  lead  to  action;  if  feeling  be  suf- 

0  awake  without  passing  into  duty,  the  character 
is  untrue.     When  the  emergency  for  real  action 

the  feeling  is,  as  usual,  produced:  but  accus- 
as  it  is  to  rise  in  fictitious  circumstances  without 
neither  will  it  lead  on  to  action  in  the  real  ones. 
)ity  wretchedness  and  shun  the  wretched."  We 
entiments,  just,  honourable,  refined,  lofty  —  but 
)w,  when  a  truth  presents  itself  in  the  shape  of 
',  we  are  unable  to  perform  it  And  so  such 
ters  become  by  degrees  like  the  artificial  pleasure- 
is  of  bad  taste,  in  which  the  waterfall  does  not 
ad  the  grotto  offers  only  the  refreshment  of  an 
ary  shade,  and  the  green  hill  does  not  strike  the 
and  the  tree  does  not  grow.  Their  lives  are  a 
i  crust  of  sweetness  trembling  over  black  depths 
owness:  more  truly' still,  "whited  sepulchres"  — 
:hout  to  look  upon,  "  within  full  of  all  uncleanness." 
is  perilous  again  to  separate  thinking  rightly 
eting  rightly.     He  is  already  half  false  who  s^^ 

1  on  trath  and  does  not  do  it     Truth  is  gWcu, 
de  contemplated,   but  to  be  done.      Life  iB  mx 
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action  —  not  a  thought.  And  the  penalty  paid  by  \am 
who  speculates  on  truth,  is  that  by  degrees  the  veij 
truth  he  holds  becomes  to  him  a  falsehood. 

There  is  no  truthfulness,  therefore,  except  in  the 
witness  borne  to  God  by  doing  His  will  —  to  live  the 
truths  we  hold,  or  else  they  will  be  no  truths  atalL 
It  was  thus  that  He  witnessed  to  the  truth.  He  lived 
it.  He  spoke  no  touching  truths  for  sentiment  to  dveD 
on,  or  thought  to  speculate  upon.  Truth  with  Him  wM 
a  matter  of  life  and  death.  He  perilled  His  life  upon 
the  words  He  said.  If  He  were  true,  the  life  of  meo 
was  a  painted  life,  and  the  woes  he  denounced  nnflineh* 
ingly  would  fall  upon  the  Pharisees.  But  if  theif  were 
true,  or  even  strong,  His  portion  in  this  life  was  the 
Cross. 

Who  is  a  true  man?  He  who  does  the  truth;  bxA 
never  holds  a  principle  on  which  he  is  not  prepared  in 
any  hour  to  act,  and  in  any  hour  to  risk  the  conse- 
quences of  holding  it. 

I  make  in  conclusion  one  remark.  The  kinglj 
character  of  truth  is  exhibited  strikingly  in  the  calm- 
ness of  the  bearing  of  the  Son  of  Man  before  His 
judge.  Veracity  is  not  necessarily  dignified.  There  is 
a  vulgar  effrontery  —  a  spirit  of  defiance  which  taunts, 
and  braves,  and  challenges  condemnation.  It  marks 
the  man  who  is  conscious  of  sincerity,  but  of  nothing 
higher  —  whose  confidence  is  in  himself  and  his  own 
honesty,  and  who  is  absorbed  in  the  feeling,  "I  speak 
the  truth  and  am  a  martyr.^^  Again,  the  man  of  mere 
veracity  is  often  violent,  for  what  he  says  rests  upon 
hifl  own  assertion:  and  vehemence  of  assertion  is  the 
only  addition  he  can  make  lo  \l.  ^m^Vsl  vaa  the  violence 
of  Paul  before  Ananias.    Ti<^  ^«^'a  \tv^\^^w\.  ^  '^^xar 
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e  of  being  smitten  contrary  to  the  law;  and  the 
riessness  of  his  position,  the  hopelessness  of  re- 
joined to  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  what  he 
produced  that  vehemence. 

has  been  often  remarked  that  there  is  a  great 

nee  between  theological  and  scientific  controversy. 

3gians  are  proverbially  vituperative:  because  it  is 

ition  of  veracity:  the  truth  of  their  views,  their 

perceptions,   their  intellectual  acumen.     There 

no  test  but  argument  on  which  they  can  fall  back. 

ument  fails,   all  fails.     But  the  man  of  science 

calmly    on  the  facts  of  the  universe.      He  is 

upon  reality.    All  the  opposition  and  controversy 

world  cannot  alter  facts,  nor  prevent  the  facts 

manifest  at  last.     He  can  be  cadm  because  he  is 

less  for  the  Truth. 

the  same  way,  but  in  a  sense  far  deeper  and 
jacred,  the  Son  of  Man  stood  ea/m,  rooted  in  the 
There  was  none  of  the  egotism  of  self-conscious 
ty  in  those  placid,  confident,  dignified  replies. 
V&8  not  the  feeling  —  "I  hold  the  truth,"  —  but 
I  witness  to  the  truth."  They  might  spit  upon 
—  kill  Him  —  crucify  Him  —  give  His  ashes 
!  winds  —  they  could  not  alter  the  Truth  by 
He  stood.  Was  not  that  His  own  feeling? 
en  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  My  words 
lot  pass  away." 

lere  was  the  kingly  dignity  of  One,  who,  in  Life 
eath,  stood  firm  on  Truth  as  on  a  Bock, 
the  name  of  Christ,  I  respectfully  commend  these 
its  for  the  special   consideration  of  the  present 
to  those  who  will  be  pledged  by  oatli  to  mVixftask 
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to  the  wljole  truth  they  know^  and  nothing  but  tlio 

truth:  to  those  who,  permitted  hj  the  merciiTil  gpuit  of 

English  jurisprudence,  to  watch  that  their  die  at,  if 
condemned,  shall  be  condemned  only  according'  to  th<j 
law  —  are  yet  not  justified  by  the  spirit  of  the  life  of 
Christ  in  faleifyiag  or  obaeuring  facts;  and  wbo^  owing 
a  high  duty  to  a  client,  owe  one  yet  higher  to  the 
Truth ;  and^  lastly,  to  those  whom  the  severe  ioteUcetual^ 
and  much  more ,  moral  trainiiig  of  the  EngHsb  bar  has 
qualified  for  the  liigh  office  of  disentangling  truth  frgm 
the  mazes  of  conflicting  testimony.  ^BB 

From  the  trial-hour  of  Christ  —  from  the  Cross  of 
the  Son  of  God  —  there  arises  the  principle  to  which 
all  His  life  bore  witness,  that  the  first  lesson  of  Christian 
life  is  this,  Be  true  —  and  the  second  this,  Be  ti-ue  — 
and  the  third  this,  Be  true. 
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XX. 

Preached  November  7,  1852. 
THE  SCEPTICISM  OF  PILATE. 
Lviii.  38.  —  "Pilate  saith  unto  him,  What  Is  truth?" 

Bsson  which  we  are  to  draw  from  this  verse 
ind  upon  the  view  we  take  of  the  spirit  in 
words  were  spoken.  Some  of  the  best  corn- 
conceive  them  to  have  been  words  of  mockery: 
is  the  great  Lord  Bacon's  view.  "'What  is 
id  jesting  Pilate,  and  would  not  wait  for  a 

deference  to  such  authority,  we  cannot  believe 
jentence  was  spoken  in  jest  In  Pilate's  whole 
bere  is  no  trace  of  such  a  tone.  It  betrays 
t  much  of  uncertainty,  nothing  of  lightness, 
nielly  tormented  with  the  perplexity  of  efforts 
is  prisoner.  He  risked  his  own  reputation. 
Qnced  Him,  almost  with  vehemence,  innocent 
felt  awe,  and  was  afraid  of  Him.  In  such  a 
tnind,  mockery  was  impossible. 
9  try  to  comprehend  the  character  of  the  man 
d  this  question.  His  character  will  help  us  to 
tone  in  which  he  asked.  And  his  character, 
cter  of  his  mind  and  life,  are  clear  enough 
few  things  recorded  of  him.  He  first  hears 
people  have  to  say;  then  asks  the  opinion  of 
s  —  then  comes  back  to  Jesus  —  goes  again 
ests  and  people  —  lends  his  ear  —  listens  to 
ty  on  the  one  hand,  and  feels  the  beauty  on 
,  balancing  between  them;  and  then  lie  becom^% 
d,  as  a  wan  of  the  world  is  apt  to  do  'wYio  \i«A 
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had  no  groundwork  of  religious  education,  and  bears 
superficial  discussions  on  religious  matters,  and  super- 
iicial  charges,  and  superficial  slanders,  till  he  knows 
not  what  to  think.  What  could  come  out  of  such  pro- 
cedure? Nothing  but  that  cheerlessness  of  soul  to  which 
certainty  respecting  anything  and  everything  here  on 
earth  seems  unattainable.  This  is  the  exact  mental 
state  which  we  call  scepticism. 

Out  of  that  mood,  when  he  heard  the  enthuntft 
before  him  speak  of  a  Kingdom  of  the  Truth,  there 
broke  a  sad,  bitter,  sarcastic  sigh,  "What  is  Truth?" 
Who  knows  anything  about  it?  Another  discoverer  of 
the  undiscoverablel  Jesting  Pihite!  with  Pilate  the 
matter  was  beyond  a  jest  It  was  not  a  question  put 
for  the  sake  of  Information:  for  he  went  immediately 
out,  and  did  not  stay  for  information.  It  was  not  put 
for  the  sake  of  ridicule,  for  he  went  out  to  say,  "I  find 
no  fault  in  Ilim. "  Sarcasm  there  was  perhaps:  bnt  it 
was  that  mournful,  bitter  sarcasm  which  hides  inwsrd 
unrest  in  sneering  words:  that  sad  irony  whose  reiy 
laugh  rings  of  inward  wretchedness. 

We  shall  pursue  ^  from  this  question  of  Pflate,  t^ro 
lines  of  thought 

I.  The  causes  of  Pilate^s  scepticism. 

II.  The  way  appointed  for  discovering  what  ^ 
Truth. 

I.  The  causes  —  and  among  these  I  name, 

Ist,  Indecision  of  character. 

Pilate's  whole  behaviour  was  a  melancholy  eaii^" 
tion.  He  was  a  thing  set  up  for  the  world's  pity.  8^® 
how  he  acts:  be  fast  fioio^^  ^^\Jv3MSiRk  ^t^l^^ooas^ 
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—  and  then  acknowledges  that  all  responsibility  is  his 
own:  washes  his  hands  before  the  mnltitude,  saying,  ^*I 
am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  |||Brson.  See  ye 
to  it"  And  then  —  "Knowest  thou  not  that  /  have 
power  to  crucify  thee,  and  power  to  release  thee?"  He 
prononnces  Jesus  innocent;  and  then,  with  wondrous 
inconsistency,  delivers  Him  to  be  scourged:  yields  Him 
up  to  be  crucified,  and  then  tries  every  underhand  ex- 
pedient to  save  Him. 

What  is  there  in  all  this  but  vacillation  of  character 
ying  at  the  root  of  unsettledness  of  opinion?  Here  is 
» man  knowing  the  right  and  doing  the  wrong  —  not 
billing  to  do  an  act  of  manifest  injustice  if  he  can  avoid 
t)  bnt  hesitating  to  prevent  it,  for  fear  of  a  charge 
gainst  himself — pitiably  vacillating  because  his  hands 
'ere  tied  by  the  consciousness  of  past  guilt  and  perso- 
^  danger.  How  could  such  a  man  be  certain  about 
ny thing?  What  could  a  mind,  wavering,  unstable, 
*e  a  feather  on  the  wind,  know  or  believe  of  solid, 
*ble  truth,  which  altereth  not,  but  remaineth  like  a 
^k  amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  the  ages  and  the 
l^geful  fashions  of  the  minds  of  men?  ^*A  double- 
^uded  man  is  unstable  in  all  his  ways.^'     *^He  that  is 

the  truth,  heareth  the  voice  of  truth."  To  the  untrue 
<^n  all  things  are  untrue.  To  the  vacillating  man, 
^o  cannot  know  his  own  mind,  all  things  seem  alter- 
^le,  changeful,  unfixed;  just  as  to  the  man  tossed  at 
^  all  things  motionless  in  themselves  seem  to  move 
^d,  upwards,  downwards,  or  around,  according  to 
8  own  movements. 

2nd,  Falseness  to  his  own  convictions. 

Pilate  had  a  conviction  that  Jesus  was  innocent  It\- 
ead  oi  acting  at  once  on  tbaty  be  went  and  ]^at\cy^^. 
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He  argued  and  debated  till  the  practical  force  of  the 
conviction  was  unsettled. 

Now  let  ua^distinguish:  I  do  not  say  that  a  man  is 
never  to  re-examine  a  question  once  settled.  A  great 
Christian  writer,  whose  works  are  very  popular,  hai 
advised  that  when  a  view  has  once  been  arrived  at  ti 
true,  it  should  be  as  it  were  laid  on  thej  shelf,  and  never 
again  looked  on  as  an  open  question:  but  surely  this  is 
false.  A  young  man  of  twenty-three,  with  such  liglit 
as  he  has,  forms  his  views:  is  he  never  to  have  more 
light?  Is  he  never  to  open  again  the  questions  which 
his  immature  mind  has  decided  on  once?  Is  he  never 
in  manhood,  with  manhood^s  data  and  manhood's  ex- 
perience, to  modify,  or  even  reverse,  what  once  seemed 
the  very  Truth  itself?  Nay,  my  brethren  —  the  weik 
pride  of  consistency,  the  cowardice  which  dares  not  siy 
I  have  been  wrong  all  my  life,  the  false  anxiety  which 
is*  fostered  to  be  true  to  our  principles  rather  than  to 
make  sure  that  our  principles  are  true,  aU  this  wonU 
leave  in  Komanism  the  man  who  is  bom  a  Romanist 
It  is  not  so:  the  best  and  bravest  have  struggled  from 
error  into  truth:  they  listened  to  their  honest  donbti, 
and  tore  up  their  old  beliefs  by  the  very  roota 

Distinguish  however.  A  man  may  unsettle  the 
verdict  of  his  intellect:  it  is  at  his  peril  that  he  tampers 
with  the  convictions  of  his  conscience.  Every  opinion 
and  view  must  remain  an  open  question,  freely. to  be 
tried  with  fresh  light.  But  there  are  Eternal  Truths  of 
Eight  and  Wrong,  such  as  tlie  plain  moralities  and  id* 
stinctive  decencies  of  social  life,  upon  which  it  ^ 
perilous  to  argue.  There  are  plain  cases  of  immedist® 
duty  whore  it  is  only  safe  to  act  at  once. 

Now  Pilate  was  ia\aft  \.o  \l\^  cou&ci«vfte*    His  cmt 
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clion  was  that  Jesus  was  inDocent.  It  was  not  a 
atter  of  speculation  or  probability  at  all,  nor  a  matter 
wliich  fresh  evidence  was  even  expected,  but  a  case 
fted  and  examined  thoroughly.  The  Pharisees  are 
Brsecuting  a  guiltless  man.  His  claims  to  royalty  are 
>t  the  civil  crime  which  they  would  make  out  Every 
uurge  has  fallen  to  the  ground.  The  clear  mind  of 
le  Roman  Procurator  saw  that,  as  in  sunlight,  and  he 
id  not  try  to  invalidate  that  judicial  conviction.  He 
ied  to  get  rid  of  the  clear  duty  which  resulted  from 

Now  it  is  a  habit  such  as  this  which  creates  the 
smper  of  scepticism. 

I  address  men  of  a  speculative  turn  of  mind.  There 
i  boundless  danger  in  all  inquiry  which  is  merely 
arious.  When  a  man  brings  a  clear  and  practised 
titellect  to  try  questions,  by  the  answer  to  which  he. 
loes  not  mean  to  rule  his  conduct,  let  him  not  marvel 
f  he  feels,  as  life  goes  on,  a  sense  of  desolation; 
existence  a  burden,  and  all  uncertain.  It  is  the  law  of 
bis  human  nature  which  binds;  for  truth  is  for  the 
keart  rather  than  the  intellect.  If  it  is  not  dojie  it 
becomes  unreal  —  as  gloomily  unreal  and  as  dreamily 
impalpable  as  it  was  to  Pilate. 

3rd.  The  third  cause  of  Pilate's  scepticism  was  the 
taint  of  the  worldly  temper  of  his  day.  Pilate  had 
beea  a  public  man.  He  knew  life:  had  mixed  much 
^th  the  world's  business,  and  the  world's  politics:  had 
come  across  a  multiplicity  of  opinions,  and  gained  a 
"mattering  of  them  all.  He  knew  how  many  philoso- 
pUes  and  religions  pretended  to  an  exclusive  possession 
^^  Truth;  and  how  the  pretensions  of  each  were  over- 
tkrown  by  another.  And  his  incredulity  was  but  a  speeimoxi 
of  ibe  scepticism  fashionable  in  bia  day.    The  poWa\i^3L 
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scepticism  of  a  polished,  educated  Eoman,  a  sagadoos 
man  of  the  world,  too  much  behind  the  scenes  of  puUifi 
life  to  trust  professions  of  goodness  or  disinterestedness, 
or  to  believe  in  enthusiasm  and  a  sublime  life.  And 
his  merciful  language,  and  his  desire  to  save  JesnSf 
was  precisely  the  liberalism  current  in  our  day  as  in 
his  —  an  utter  disbelief  in  the  truths  of  a  world  un- 
seen, but  at  the  same  time  an  easy,  careless  toleration) 
a  half-benevolent,  half-indolent  imwillingness  to  molest 
the  poor  dreamers  who  chose  to  believe  in  such  super 
stitions. 

This  is  the  superficial  liberalism  which  is  contracted 
in  public  life.     Public  men  contract  a  rapid  way  of 
discussing  and  dismissing  the  deepest  questions:  never 
gomg  deep:   satisfied  with  the  brilliant  flippancy  which 
treats  religious  beliefs  as  phases   of  human  delusion, 
seeing  the  hollowness  of  the  characters  around  them, 
and  believing  that  all  is  hollow:   and  yet  not  without 
their   moments    of  superstition,    as  when   Pilate  wss 
afraid,  hearing  of  a  Son  of  God,  and  connecting  it 
doubtless  with  the  heathen  tales  of  gods  who  had  wa&ed 
this  earth  in  visible  flesh  and  blood;  which  he  had 
laughed  at,  and  which  he  now  for  one  moment  sus- 
pected might  be  true:   not  without  their  moments  of 
horrible    insecurity,    when    the    question,    "What  is 
Truth?"  is  not  a  brilliant  sarcasm,  but  a  sarcasm  on 
themselves,  on  human  life,  on  human  nature,  wrong 
out  of  the  loneliest  and  darkest  bewilderment  that  ean 
agonize  a  human  soul. 

To  such  a  character  Jesus  would  not  explain  His 
Truth.     He  gave  no  reply:  He  held  His  peace.    God's 
Truth   18    too    sacred  to  \i^  <ix^ounded  to  superficial 
worldlincss  in  its  transient  ^\.  o^  ^araRsJcaRasu 
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4ih,  ToLS&jj  I  asfidgn,  as  a  cause  of  sceptlcisni,  that 
pneilly  bigotry  which  forbids  inquiry  and  makes  doubt 
ft  dimo. 

The  priests  of  that  day  had  much  to  answer  for. 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  state  of  things.  One  —  of 
whom  they  only  knew  that  He  was  a  man  of  un- 
blemished life  —  came  forward  to  proclaim  the  TrutL 
Bat  it  was  new:  they  had  never  heard  such  views  be- 
fore: they  were  quite  sure  they  had  never  taught  such, 
nor  sanctioned  such:  and  so  they  settled  that  the  thing 
was  heresy.  He  had  no  accredited  ordination.  **We 
know  that  God  spake  to  Moses:  as  for  this  fellow  we 
know  not  whence  He  is."  Then  they  proceeded  to 
bind  that  decision  upon  others.  A  man  was  heard  to 
say,  "Why,  what  evil  hath  He  done?"  Small  offence 
enough;  but  it  savoured  of  a  dangerous  candour  to- 
wards a  suspected  man;  and  in  the  priestly  estimate, 
candour  is  the  next  step  to  heresy.  *^Thou  wast  al- 
together bom  in  sin,  and  dost  Thou  teach  us?  and  they 
east  him  out  of  the  synagogue."  And  so  again  with 
Pilate:  they  stifled  his  soul's  rising  convictions  with 
threats  and  penalties.  "If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou 
art  not  Csosar's  friend." 

This  was  what  they  were  always  doing:  they  for- 
bade all  inquiry,  and  maide  doubt  of  their  decision  a  crime. 

Now,  the  results  of  this  priestcraft  were  twofold. 
The  first  result  was  seen  in  the  fanaticism  of  the  people 
who  cried  for  blood:  the  second,  in  the  scepticism  of 
Pilate. 

And  these  are  the  two  results  which  come  from  all 
claims  to  infallibility,  and  all  prohibition  of  inc^Vrj. 
They  WMike  higots  of  the  /eeWe-minded  who   caaiioX. 
£&ai^/  eowardlj-  bigots,   who  at  the   bidding  ot  l\ie« 
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priests  or  mimsters  swell  the  ferocious  cry  which  forces 
a  government,  or  a  jndge,  or  a  bishop,  to  persecute 
some  opinion  which  they  fear  and  hate;  taming  private 
opinion  into  civil  crime:  and  they  make  sceptics  of  the 
acute  intellects  which,  like  Pilate,  see  through  their 
fallacies,  and,  like  Pilate,  too,  dare  not  publish  their 
misgivings. 

And  it  matters  not  in  what  form  that  claim  to  in- 
fallibility is  made:  whether  in  the  clear,  consistent  waj 
in  which  Borne  asserts  it,  or  whether  in  the  inconsistent 
way  in  which  churchmen  make  it  for  their  church,  or 
religious  bodies  for  their  favourite  opinions:  wherercr 
penalties  attach  to  a  conscientious  conviction,  be  thej 
the  penalties  of  the  rack  and  flame,  or  the  penalties  of 
being  suspected,  and  avoided,  and  slandered,  and  the 
slur  of  heresy  affixed  to  the  name,  till  all  men  count 
liim  dangerous  lest  they  too  should  be  put  out  of  the 
synagogue  —  and  let  every  man  who  is  engaged  in 
persecuting  any  opinion  ponder  it:  these  two  things 
must  follow  —  you  make  fanatics,  and  yon  make 
sceptics;  believers  you  cannot  make. 

Therefore  do  we  stand  by  the  central  protest  and 
truth  of  Protestantism.  There  is  infallibility  nowhere 
on  this  earth:  not  in  Borne;  not  in  councils  or  convo- 
cations; not  in  the  Church  of  England;  not  in  priests; 
not  in  ourselves.  The  soul  is  thrown  in  the  gnaodenr 
of  a  sublime  solitariness  on  God.  Woe  to  the  spnit 
that  stifles  its  convictions,  when  priests  threaten  and 
the  mob  which  they  have  maddened  cries  heresy,  and 
insinuates  disloyalty:  "Thou  art  not  Csdsar's  friend." 

IL  The  mode  appointed  ^ox  discovering  the  reply 
to  the  question,  "AYhat  la  TxulV^^' 
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Observe  —  I  do  not  make  our  second  division  that 
^bich  might  seem  the  natural  one  —  what  Truth  is. 
I  am  not  about  to  be  guilty  of  the  presumption  of  an- 
swering the  question  which  Jesus  did  not  answer. 
Some  persons  hearing  the  text  might  think  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  any  man  who  took  it  as  a  text  to  preach  upon, 
to  lay  down  what  Truth  is :  and  if  a  minister  were  so 
to  treat  it,  he  might  give  you  the  fragment  of  Truth 
which  his  own  poor  mind  could  grasp;  and  he  might 
call  it  as  the  phrase  is,  The  Truth,  or  The  Gospel:  and 
he  might  require  his  hearers  to  receive  it  on  peril  of 
salyation.  And  then  he  would  have  done  as  the  priests 
did;  and  they  who  lean  on  other  minds  would  have 
gone  away  bigoted:  and  they  who  think  would  have 
smiled,  sadly ,  bitterly ,  or  sarcastically;  and  gone  home 
to  doubt  still  more,  "What  is  truth,  and  is  it  to  be 
found?" 

No,  my  brethren;  The  Truth  cannot  be  compressed 
into  a  sermon.  The  reply  to  Pilate's  question  cannot 
be  contained  in  any  verbal  form.  Think  you,  that  if 
Christ  Himself  could  have  answered  that  question  in  a 
certain  number  of  sentences.  He  would  have  spent 
thirty  years  of  life  in  witnessing  to  it?  Some  men 
would  compress  into  the  limits  of  one  reply,  or  one 
diseonrse,  die  Truth  which  it  took  Christ  thirty  years 
to  teach,  and  which  He  left  unfinished  for  the  Spirit 
to  complete. 

*  One  word.  The  Truth  is  infinite  as  the  firmament 
above  you.  In  childhood,  both  seem  near  and  measur- 
able: but  with  years  they  grow  and  grow;  and  seem 
fiorther  off,  and  further  and  grander,  and  deeper,  and 
yaater,  as  Qod  Himself;  till  yon  smile  to  rem^mbet  \iO^ 
jroa  thoagbt  jpu  could  touch  the  skyy  and  blusli  lo  i^ 
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collect  the  prond  and  self-sufficient  way  in  which  70a 
used  to  talk  of  knowing  or  preaching  ^^The  Tmth." 

And  once  again:  the  truth  is  made  of  principles: 
an  inward  Life,  not  any  mere  formula  of  words.  Ood's 
Character:  Spiritual  worship:  the  Divine  Life  in  the 
Soul.  How  shall  I  put  that  into  sentences  ten  or  ten 
thousand?  "The  words  which  I  speak  unto  you,  they 
are  Truth,  and  they  are  Life^  How  could  Pilate's 
question  be  answered  except  by  a  Life?  The  Troth, 
^en,  which  Pilate  wanted  —  which  you  want,  and  I 
want  —  is  not  the  boundless  verities,  but  truth  of  in- 
ward life.  Truth  for  me:  Truth  enough  to  guide  me 
in  this  darkling  world:  enough  to  teach  me  how  to  live 
and  how  to  die. 

Now  —  the  appointed  ways  to  teach  this  Troth. 
They  are  three:  Independence  —  Humbleness  — 
Action. 

First,  Lidependence.  Let  no  man  start  as  if  inde- 
pendence savoured  of  presumption.  Protestant  ind^ 
pendence,  they  tell  us,  is  pride  and  self-reliance:  but 
in  truth  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  deep  sense  of  pe^ 
sonal  responsibility;  a  determination  to  trust  in  God 
rather  than  in  man  to  teach:  in  God  and  Grod's  light  ia 
the  soul.  You  choose  a  guide  among  precipices  mi 
glaciers:  but  you  walk  for  yourself:  judge  his  opinion, 
though  more  experienced  than  your  own:  overrule  it  if 
needs  be:  use  your  own  strength:  rely  on  your  own 
nerves.     Thai  is  independence. 

You  select  your  own  physician,  deciding  upon  the 
respective  claims  of  men,   the  most  ignorant  of  whom 
knows  more  of  the  mattei  t\i«a  you.    You  prudently 
hesitate  at  times  to  foVLo-w  \5ki^  ^^n\r;^  ^\  ^^  «s&3^  ^^sok. 
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most,  jet  that  is  only  independence  without  a 
ile  of  presumption. 

nd  so  precisely  in  matters  of  religious  Truth.  No 
cares  for  your  health  as  you  do:  therefore  you 
blindly  upon  none.  No  man  has  the  keeping  of 
own  soul,  or  cares  for  it  as  you  do.  For  your* 
therefore,  you  inquire  and  think,  and  you  refuse 
legate  that  work  to  bishop,  priest,  or  church.  Call 
that  prest^mption?  Oh!  the  man  who  knows  the 
i  feeling  of  being  alone,  and  struggling  for  Truth 
r  life  and  death  —  he  knows  the  difference  be- 
i  independence  and  presumption, 
econd.  Humbleness.  There  is  no  infallibility  in 
—  if  so,  none  in  us.  We  may  err:  that  one 
^ht  is  enough  to  keep  a  man  humble, 
'here   are  two  kinds  of  temper  contrary  to  this 

The  first  is  a  disputing,  captious  temper. 
,^eement  is  refreshing  when  two  men  lovingly 
B  to  compare  their  views  to  find  out  the  truth, 
roversy  is  wretched  when  it  is  an  attempt  to 
)  one  another  wrong.  Therefore  Christ  would  not 
with  Pilate.     Keligious    controversy  does    only 

It  destroys  the  humble  inquiry  after  truth:  it 
's  all  the  energies  into  an  attempt  to  prove  our- 
i  right.  —  The  next  temper  contrary  is  a  hopeless 

Pilate's  question  breathed  of  hopelessness.  He 
[lat  Jesus  was  unjustly  condemned,  but  he  thought 
in  views  as  hopelessly  wrong  as  the  rest  —  all 
5.  What  was  truth?  Who  knew  anything  about 
He  spoke  too  bitterly  —  too  hopelessly  —  too 
pointedly  to  get  an  answer.  In  that  despairing 
no  man  gets  at  truth:  ^^The  meek  will  He  goX^L^ 
^g^ent  ..." 
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Lastly,  Action.  This  was  Christ's  role  —  "If  ti^y 
man  will  do  His  will.  .  .  .'*  A  blessed  rule:  a  plab 
and  simple  rule.  Here  we  are  in  a  world  of  mTSteiyf 
where  all  is  difficult,  and  very  much  dark  —  where  a 
hundred  jarring  creeds  declare  themselves  to  be  Tbe 
Truth,  and  all  are  plausible.  How  shall  a  man  decide? 
Let  him  do  the  right  that  lies  before  him:  much  ii 
uncertain  —  some  things  at  least  are  clear.  Whatever 
else  may  be  wrong,  it  must  be  right  to  be  pure  —  to 
be  just  and  tender,  and  merciful  and  honest  It  mxaA 
be  right  to  love,  and  to  deny  oneVsel£  Let  him  do 
the  Will ,  and  he  shall  know.  Observe  —  men  begii 
the  other  way.  They  say,  if  I  could  but  believe,  then 
I  would  make  my  life  true.  If  I  could  but  be  sue 
what  is  truth,  then  I  would  set  to  work  to  live  in 
earnest  No  —  God  says.  Act  —  make  the  life  trne, 
and  then  you  will  be  able  to  believe.  Live  in  eair 
est,  and  you  will  know  the  answer  to  "What  i» 
Truth?'* 

Infer  the  blessedness  of  belief.     Young  men  arc 
prone  to  consider  scepticism  a  proof  of  strong-minded 
ness  —  a  something  to  be  proud  of.     Let  Pilate  be 
specimen  —  and  a  wretched  one  he  is.     He  had  cles 
mindedness  enough  to  be  dissatisfied  with  all  the  vie^ 
he  knew:   enough  to  see  through  and  scorn  the  sqiv 
bles  and  superstitions  of  priests  and  bigots.     All  w 
if  from  doubt  of  falsehood  he  had  gone  on  to  a  be 
in  a  higher  truth.     But  doubt,  when  it  lefit  him  do 
ing  —  why  —  the  noblest  opportunity  man  ever 
—  that  of  saving  the  Saviour,  he  missed:  he  beca? 
thing  for  the  people  to  despise,  and  after  ages  to 
And    that    is    scepticism.     C»«J^  ^wsc  \3aai   a   r 
thing? 
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To  believe  is  to  be  happy:  to  donbt  is  to  be 
wretched.  But  I  will  not  urge  that  Seventy  years 
—  and  the  most  fevered  brain  will  be  still  enough. 
We  will  not  say  much  of  the  wretchedness  of  doubt. 
To  believe  is  to  be  strong.  Doubt  cramps  energy. 
Belief  is  power:  only  so  far  as  a  man  believes  strongly, 
mightily,  can  he  act  cheerfully,  or  do  anything  that  is 
worth  die  doing. 

I  speak  to  those  who  have  learned  to  hold  cheap 
the  threats  wherewith  priests  and  people  would  terrify 
into  acquiescence  —  to  those  who  are  beyond  the  ap- 
peal of  fear,  and  can  only  yield,  if  at  all,  to  higher 
motives.  Young  men!  the  only  manly  thing,  the  only 
strong  thing,  is  Futh.  It  is  not  so  far  as  a  man 
doubts,  but  so  far  as  he  believes,  that  ho  can  achieve 
or  perfect  anything.  **A11  things  are  possible  to  him 
thai  belieueth.'* 
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XXL 

(Preached  ou  the  fint  day  of  PHblic  Mouniing  for  the  Quen  Dowager,  1M^ 

THE  I6RA£UTE*S  GRAVE  IN  A  FOREIGN  liAND.* 

Geh.  i.  S4-26.  —  "And  Joseph  said  anto  hit  brethren,  I  die:  and  Qo4«fll 
surely  visit  yon,  &nd  bring  you  oat  of  this  Und  anto  the  land  wUdill 
sware  to  Abraham ,  to  Isaac ,  and  to  Jacob.  And  Joseph  took  an  osCk  tf 
the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  God  will  surely  visit  yom,  and  jtsMl 
carry  up  my  bones  from  henoe.  So  Joseph  died,  being  an  huadicdsiA 
ten  years  old :  and  they  embalmed  him ,  and  he  waa  put  in  a  cotta  h 
Egypt.*' 

There  is  a  moment  when  a  man^s  life  is  re-liTel 
on  earth.  It  is  in  that  hour  in  which  the  coffin  lid  ii 
shut  down,  just  before  the  funeral,  when  earth  htf 
seen  the  last  of  him  for  ever.     Then  the  whole  life  iS| 


•  This  Sermon  iPf/5  formorlii  published  by  the  Author  in  a 
form,  and  ihr  followhiq  Preface  to  that  publication  explaint  «o  »rfi  '** 
circumstances  vndcr  which  all  the  other  Sermons  have  been  preserved,  tUt 
it  has  been  ihovtiht  beai  to  reprint  the  prtfote  here. 

"For  the  publication  of  the  common -placo  obserrationi  eontdned It 
the  following  pages,  the  common-place  excuse  may,  perhaps,  sufBee, thi' 
printing  was  the  simplest  way  of  multiplying  copies  for  a  few  friends  wks 
desired  them.  Perhaps,  too,  the  nncommonness  of  the  oeeasioA  bi^ 
Justify  the  writer  in  giving  to  an  ephemeral  discourse  an  existence  soar 
what  less  transient  than  the  minutes  spent  in  listening  to  it. 

''The  Sermou  is  publishtMi  as  nearly  as  possible  as  it  was  spokA* 
It  was  written  out  concisely  for  a  friend  on  the  day  of  Its  delirery,  wttk 
no  intention  of  publication.  Afterwards,  it  seemed  better  to  leave  tt  Ii 
tbat  state,  with  only  a  few  corrections,  and  the  addition  of  a  few  senteBCM 
than  to  attempt  to  re- write  it  after  an  interval  too  great  to  recal  wbatkad 
been  said.  This  will  account  for  the  abruptness  and  wank  of  finish  wUck 
pervadoH  the  composition. 

"The  writer  takes  this  opportunity  of  disowning  certain 
which  h.ave  been  published  in  his  name.  They  wonld  not  bavt 
worth  notice,  had  not  the  innumerable  blunders  of  thought  and  ezi 
which  they  contain  been  road  and  accepted  by  sureral  a«  his.  For  tbli 
roason  ho  fuol.s  it  duo  to  himself  to  Rtato  that  they  are  published  withMt 
bi>i  sanction  f  and  against  lua  tc(vviu%X^  9^tiv\.  \Ax«tX  \\«&  NskU^x^ctv^xulbteft' 
oltLor  the  lanjjiiage  or  the  v.lcas." 
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it  were,  lived  oyer  again  in  the  conversation  wliicb 
08  upon  the  memory  of  the  departed.  The  history 
threescore  years  and  ten  is  soon  recapitulated:  not, 
eonrse,  the  innumerable  incidents  and  acts  which 
7  contained,  but  the  central  governing  principle  of 
whole.  Feverish  curiosity  sometimes  spends  itself 
»n  the  last  hours;  and  a  few  correct  sentences,  im- 
ing  faith  after  the  orthodox  phraseology,  would 
7ey  to  some  greater  hope  than  a  whole  life  breath- 
&e  Spirit  of  Christ,  separate  from  such  sentences, 
it  is  not  thus  the  Bible  speaks.  It  tells  us  very 
e  of  the  closing  scene,  but  a  great  deal  of  the 
era!  tenor  of  a  life.  In  truth,  the  closing  scene  is 
th  very  little.  The  felon,  who,  up  to  the  last  fort- 
it,  haa  shown  his  impenitence  by  the  plea  of  not 
ty,  in  the  short  compass  of  that  fortnight  makes  a 
Pession,  as  a  matter  of  course  exhibits  the  externals 
penitence,  and  receives  the  last  Supper.  But  it 
lid  be  credulity,  indeed,  to  \fe  easily  persuaded  that 
eternal  state  of  such  a  one  is  affected  by  it  A 
of  holiness  sometimes  mysteriously  terminates  in 
kness;  but  it  is  not  the  bitterest  cries  of  forsaken- 
I  —  80  often  the  result  of  physical  exhaustion  — 
even  blank  despair,  that  shall  shake  our  deep 
siction  that  he  whose  faith  shone  brightly  through 
,  is  now  safe  in  the  Everlasting  arms.  The  dying 
le  is  worth  little  —  little,  at  least,  to  us  —  except 
ar  as  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  life. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  public  estimate,  pro- 
need  upon  the  departed,  is  generally  a  fair  criterion 
rorth.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptional  cases  — 
ts  in  which  the  Bphere  of  action  has  been  too  WmvVi^dL 
ae  JSur  dereJapment  of  the  character,  and  iio\XuA^ 
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bnt  the  light  of  the  Judgment  day  can  reveal  i 
true  aspect  —  cases  in  which  party  spirit  has  ( 
a  name,  and  years  are  wanted  to  wash  away  th< 
of  fabe  colour  which  has  concealed  the  genuine  f 
—  cases  in  which  the  champion  of  truth  expires 
the  execrations  of  his  contemporaries,  and  aft 
build  his  sepulchre.  These,  however,  are  exec 
For  the  most  part,  when  all  is  over,  general  opi 
not  far  from  truth.  Misrepresentation  and  env] 
no  provocatives  left  them.  What  the  departed 
tolerably  well-known  in  the  circle  in  which  he  i 
The  epitaph  may  be  falsified  by  the  partiality  < 
tions;  but  the  broad  judgment  of  society  reverse 
rectifies  it,  and  pronounces  with  perhaps  a  rud 
on  the  whole,  fair  approximation  to  the  truth. 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  history  of  th 
whose  final  scene  is  recorded  in  the  text  The  * 
of  the  Egyptian  word  was  worth  much.  Josej 
gone  to  Egypt,  some  ^ears  before,  a  foreignei 
lived  there  in  obscurity;  had  been  exposed  to  ca] 
by  his  quiet,  consistent  goodness,  had  risen,  s 
step,  first  to  respect,  then  to  trust,  command,  and 
ration;  was  embalmed  after  death  in  the  afiectio 
well  as  with  the  burial  rights,  of  the  Egyptians 
his  honoured  form  reposed  at  last  amidst  the 
place  of  the  Pharaohs. 

In  this  respect  the  text  branches  into  a  t 
division.  The  life  of  Joseph;  and  the  death  whi< 
in  accordance  with  that  life. 

1.  The  history  of  Joseph,  as  of  every  mai 
two  sides  —  its  outward  circumstances  and  its 
U£e. 

The  outward   cvrc-\miB\axiR^^  N»«t^  ^^^sjos^ 
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rtime.  Severed  from  his  liome  in  very  early 
I,  sold  into  slavery,  cast  into  prison  —  at  first, 

seemel  to  have  marked  him  for  her  own.  And 
is  human  life.  Part  of  its  lot  is  misery.  There 
wo  inadequate  ways  of  accounting  for  this  mystery 
rrow.  One,  originating  in  a  zeal  for  God's  justice, 
sents  it  as  invariably  the  chastisement  of  sin,  or 
e  least,  as  correction  for  fault  But,  plainly,  it  is 
ilways  sucL  Joseph's  griefs  were  the  consequences, 
)f  fault,  but  of  rectitude.  The  integrity  which,  on 
)  unknown  occasion,  made  it  his  duty  to  carry  his 
iren's  "evil  report"  to  their  father,  was  the  occa- 

of  his  slavery.  The  purity  of  his  life  was  the 
e  of  his  imprisonment.  Fault  is  only  a  part  of  the 
iry  of  this  great  matter  of  sorrow.  Another  theory, 
ted  by  zeal  for  God's  love,  represents  sorrow  as  the 
iption,  and  happiness  as  the  rule  of  life.  We  are 
e  for  enjoyment,  it  is  said,  and  on  the  whole  there 
lore  enjoyment  than  wretchedness.     The  common 

of  Love  being  that  which  identifies  it  with  a 
)le  wish  to  confer  happiness,  no  wonder  that  a  feeble 
npt  is  made  to  vindicate  God,  by  a  reduction  of 
apparent  amount  of  pain.  Unquestionably,  how- 
,  love  is  very  different  from  a  desire  to  shield  from 
.  Eternal  Love  gives  to  painlessness  a  very  sub- 
oate  place  in  comparison  of  excellence  of  character, 
oes  not  hesitate  to  secure  man's  spiritual  dignity  at 
expense  of  the  sacrifice  of  his  well  being.  The 
don  will  not  do.    Let  us  look  the  truth  in  the  face. 

cannot  hide  it  from  yourself.  "Man  is  bom  to 
)w  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards."  Sorrow  is  not  an 
lent,  occurring  now  &nd  then;  it  is  the  very  -woo^ 
*  If  woven  Into  the  warp  of  Ufe.    God  has  cie«Afe9L 
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the  nerves  to  agonize,  and  the  heart  to  bleec 
before  a  man  dies,  almost  every  nerve  has  thrillt 
pain,  and  every  affection  has  been  vrounded.  H 
count  of  life  which  represents  it  as  probation  is 
qnate:  so  is  that  which  regards  it  chiefly  as  a 
of  rewards  and  punishments.  The  truest  accc 
this  mysterious  existence  seems  to  be  that  it 
tended  for  the  development  of  the  soul's  life,  foi 
sorrow  is  indispensable.  Every  son  of  man  whc 
attain  the  true  end  of  his  being,  must  be  baptiz< 
fire.  It  is  the  law  of  our  humanity,  as  that  of 
that  we  must  be  perfected  through  suffering,  j 
who  has  not  discerned  the  Divine  Sacredness  of  I 
and  the  profound  meaning  which  is  concealed  i; 
has  yet  to  learn  what  life  is.  The  Cross,  mai 
as  tJie  Necessity  of  the  Highest  Life,  alone 
prets  it 

2.  Besides  this,  obloquy  was  part  of  Josepl 
tion.  His  brethren,  even  his  father,  counted  him 
dreamer,  full  of  proud  imaginings.  He  languish< 
in  a  dungeon  with  a  stain  upon  his  character.  ] 
subjected  to  almost  all  the  bitterness  which  ( 
the  milk  of  kindly  feelings  into  gall:  to  Pq 
fickleness,  to  slander,  to  fraternal  envy,  to  the 
tude  of  friendship  in  the  neglect  of  the  chief 
who  left  his  prison,  and  straightway  forgot  hi 
factor.  Out  of  all  which  a  simple  lesson  arises, 
ye  from  man,  whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils. 
that  may  be  over-stated.  Nothing  chills  the  he 
universal  distrust  Nothing  freezes  the  genial 
of  the  soul  so  much  as  doubts  of  human  nature.  '. 
goodness  is  no  dream.  B^rcely  we  have  met  ue 
uesBf   and   love ,  and  ^oivoxxi  «nvwv.^  t&sscl.    ^'^ 
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bare  Men,  uii  not  in  dreams,  pure  benevolence  beam- 
ing fiom  haman  countenances.     Surely  we  have  met 
vith  ifltegritj  that  the  world's  wealth  could  not  bribe; 
and  ittichment  which  might  bear  the  test  of  any  sacri- 
fioa    It  is  not  so  much  ihe  deprayity  as  the  frailty  of 
men,  that  makes  it  impossible  to  count  on  them.    Was 
it  not  excusable  in  Jacob,  and  even  natural,  if  he  at- 
tributed to  vanity  his  son's  relation  of  the  dream  in 
wluch  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  eleven  stars, 
bowed  down   before  him?     Was   it  not  excusable  if 
Potiphar  distrusted  his  tried  servant's  word,  when  his 
|uit  appeared  so  indisputably  substantiated?   Was  not 
even  the  chief  butler's  forgetfulness  intelligible,  when 
jon  remember  his  absorbing  interest  in  his  own  danger, 
nd  the  multiplied  duties  of  his  ofEce?    The  world  is 
Bot  to  be  too  severely  blamed,  if  it  misrepresents  us. 
It  is  hard   to   reach  the  truth:    very  hard  to  sift  a 
thader.    Men  who  believe  such  rumours,  especially  in 
covrtly  life,  may  be  ignorant,  hasty,  imperfect,  but  are 
aot  necessarily  treacherous.    Yet,  even  while  you  keep 
Ail  in  mind,  that  the  heart  may  not  be  soured,  re- 
Beniber,  your  dearest  friend  may  fail  you  in  the  crisis; 
>  tiQth  of  experience  was  wrapped  up  in  the  old  fable, 
iad  the  thing  you  have  fostered  in  your  bosom  may 
vonnd  you  to  the  quick;   the  one  you  have  trusted 
ouyr  become  your  Accuser,  and  throw  his  own  blame 
with  dastard  meanness  upon  you.     That  was  the  ex- 
perience of  Joseph.  Was  not  that  His  fate  who  trusted 
Jodas?   There  is  One,  and  but  One,  whose  Love  is  as 
a  rock,  which  will  not  fail  you  when  you  cling.     It  is 
a  fearful,  solitary  feeling,  that  lonely  truth  of  life;  yet 
iMt  without  a  certain  strength  and  grandeur  in  it   T\v^ 
life  iLi/  Iff  the  deepest  and  the  truest  will  feeV  mo^l 
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vividly  both  its  desolation  and  its  majesty.  We  li?e 
and  die  alone.  God  and  our  own  sonls  —  we  M 
back  upon  them  at  last.  *^ Behold,  the  hour  cometh, 
yea  is  now  come,  that  ye  shall  be  scattered,  eveiy 
man  to  his  own,  and  shaU  leave  Me  alone;  and  yet  I 
am  not  alone,  because  the  Father  is  with  M&" 

3.  Success,  besides,  marked  the  career  of  JosepL 
Let  us  not  take  half  views  of  men  and  things.  Tbe 
woof  of  life  is  dark;  that  we  granted:  but  it  is  shot 
through  a  web  of  briglitness.  Accordingly,  in  Josejib's 
case,  even  in  his  worst  days,  you  find  a  kind  of  ba- 
lance, to  bo  weighed  against  his  sorrows.  The  docfarine 
of  compensation  is  found  through  alL  Amidst  the 
schcmings  of  his  brothers'  envy  he  had  his  father's 
love.  In  his  slavery  he  had  some  recompense  in  feeliog 
that  he  was  gi*adually  winning  his  master's  confidence. 
In  his  dungeon  he  possessed  the  conscionsness  of  is* 
nocence,  and  the  grateful  respect  of  his  fellow-prisoneni 
In  that  beautiful  hymn  which  some  of  yon  read  laat 
Sunday,*  you  may  remember  tliat  a  parallel  is  drawn 
between  human  life  and  the  aspects  of  the  weathet 
The  morning  rainbow,  glittering  among  the  daDgenras 
vapours  of  the  west,  predicts  that  the  day  will  not  un- 
clouded pass  away.  The  evening  rainbow  declares 
that  tlie  storms  are  past,  and  that  serene  weather  n 
setting  in.  Such  is  the  life  of  all  whom  God  discipline 
The  morning  or  the  evening  brightness  is  the  poiiiott 
of  a  life,  the  rest  of  which  is  storm.  Rarely  are  the 
manful  struggles  of  principle  in  the  first  years  of  life 
suffered  to  be  in  vain.  Joseph  saw  the  early  deads 
which  darkened  tlio  morning  of  his  existence,  ps0 
away:  and  the  rainbo-w  o^\v^v?^\iVj  5^eace  arched  over 

*  Koblc'a  Christian  Yew.    T!yf«iuV.^-^«ti^^»ia».'^  ^R^'WVsBRi, 
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the  calmness  of  his  later  years.  "The  Lord  was  with 
Joseph,  and  he  was  a  prosperous  man.*'  And  it  is  for 
this  special  purpose  it  is  written,  '*And  Joseph  saw 
Ephnun's  children  of  the  third  generation;  the  children 
also  of  Maehir,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  were  brought  up 
upon  Joseph's  knees."  Long  life,  an  honoured  old  age, 
a  quiet  grave;  these  were  the  blessings  reckoned  de- 
sirable in  Jewish  modes  of  thought:  and  thej  are  men- 
tioned as  evidences  of  Joseph's  happiness. 

And  this,  too,  is  Life.  The  sorrows  of  the  past 
stand  out  most  vividly  in  our  recollections:  because 
they  are  the  keenest  of  our  sensations.  At  the  end  of 
a  long  existence  we  should  probably  describe  it  thus, 
"Pew  and  evil  have  the  days  of  the  years  of  thy  ser- 
vant been."  But  the  innumerable  infinitesimals  of  hap- 
pness  that  from  moment  to  moment  made  life  sweet 
and  pleasant  are  forgotten;  and  very  richly  has  our 
Father  mixed  the  materials  of  these  with  the  homeliest 
actions  and  domesticities  of  existence.  See  two  men 
meeting  tc^ther  in  the  streets;  mere  acquaintances. 
They  will  not  be  fiye  minutes  together  before  a  smile 
will  overspread  their  countenances,  or  a  merry  laugh 
ring  of,  at  the  lowest,  amusement  This  has  God  done. 
God  created  the  smile  and  the  laugh,  as  well  as  the 
ngh  and  the  tear.  The  aspect  of  this  life  is  stem; 
veij  stem.  It  is  a  very  superficial  account  of  it  which 
dors  over  its  grave  mystery,  and  refhses  to  hear  its 
low  I  deep  undertone  of  anguish.  But  there  is  enough, 
from  hour  to  hour,  of  bright,  sunny  happiness,  to  re- 
mind US  that  its  Creator's  highest  name  is  Love. 

Now  torn  to  the  spirit  of  Joseph's  inner  life.   Tii^V. 
of  all,  tlw*  life  was  forgivencsB,     You  cannot  Wt  \ia\^ 
rmmmrked  that,   conrersaat  aa  bia  experience  ^aa  V\\Xx 

21 
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human  treachery,  no  expressions  of  hittemess  eaci^ 
from  hun.  No  sentimental  wailing  over  the  cmelty  of 
relations ,  the  falseness  of  friendship,  or  the  ingratitude 
of  the  world.  No  rancorous  outburst  of  misanthropj: 
no  sarcastic  scepticism  of  man^s  integrity  or  woman^s 
honour.  He  meets  all  brayely,  with  calm,  meek,  and 
dignified  forbearance.  If  ever  man  had  cause  for  such 
doubts,  he  had;  yet  his  heart  was  never  soured.  At 
last,  after  his  father's  death,  his  brothers,  apprehending 
his  resentful  recollections  of  their  early  cruelty,  come 
to  deprecate  his  revenge.  Very  toucUng  is  hiB  reply. 
"Fear  not:  for  am  I  in  the  place  of  God?  But  as  for 
you,  yo  thought  evil  against  me:  but  God  meant  it 
unto  good,  to  bring  to  pass,  as  it  is  this  day,  to  save 
much  people  alive.  Now  therefore,  fear  ye  not:  I  will 
nourish  you  and  your  little  ones." 

This  is  the  Christian  spirit  before  the  Christian 
times.  Clirist  was  in  Joseph's  heart,  though  not  de- 
finitely in  Joseph's  creed.  The  Eternal  Word  whispered 
in  the  souls  of  men  before  it  spoke  articulately  aloud 
in  the  Incarnation.  It  was  the  Divine  Thought  before 
it  became  the  Divine  Expression.*  It  was  the  Light 
that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world, 
before  It  blazed  into  the  Day-spring  from  on  high 
which  visited  us.  The  Mind  of  Christ,  the  Spirit  of 
the  years  yet  future,  blended  itself  with  life  before  He 
came;  for  Ilis  words  were  the  Eternal  Verities  of  our 
Humanity.  In  all  ages  Love  is  the  truth  of  life.  Men 
cannot  injure  us  except  so  far  as  they  exasperate  us  to 
forget  ourselves.  No  man  is  really  dishonoured  except 
by  his  own  act.     Calumny,   injustice,   ingratitude  — 
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the  only  liarm  these  can  do  us  is  by  making  ns  bitter 
or  Taaeoroos,  or  gloomy:  by  shutting  our  hearts,  or 
souring  our  affections.  We  rob  them  of  their  power  if 
they  only  leave  us  more  sweet  and  forgiving  than  be- 
fore. And  this  is  the  only  true  victory.  We  win  by 
love.  Love  transmutes  all  curses,  and  forces  them  to 
rain  down  in  blessings.  Out  of  the  jealousy  of  his 
brothers  Joseph  extracted  the  spirit  of  forgiveness. 
Out  of  Potiphar's  weak  injustice,  and  out  of  the  machi- 
nations of  disappointed  Passion,  he  created  an  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  meekness.  Our  enemies  become  un- 
consciously our  best  friends,  when  their  slanders  deepen 
in  ns  heavenlier  graces.  Let  them  do  their  worst; 
they  only  give  us  the  God-like  victory  of  forgiving 
them. 

2.  Distinguished  from  the  outward  circumstances, 
we  find  simplicity  of  character:  partly  in  the  willing- 
ness to  acknowledge  his  shepherd  father  in  Egypt, 
where  the  pastoral  life  was  an  abomination;  partly  in 
that  incidental  notice  which  we  have  of  the  feast  at 
which  he  entertained  his  brethren,  where  the  Egyptians 
sat  at  a  table  by  themselves,  and  Joseph  by  himself. 
So  that,  elevated  as  he  was,  his  heart  remained  Hebrew 
stilL  He  had  contracted  a  splendid  alliance,  by  mar- 
lying  into  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  Egypt,  that 
of  Potipherah  the  priest  of  On.  And  yet  he  had  not 
forgotten  his  country,  nor  sought  to  be  natiu-alized 
there.  His  heart  was  in  that  far  land  where  he  had 
fed  his  father's  flocks,  in  his  simple,  genial  boyhood. 
The  divining  cup  of  Egyptian  silver  was  on  his  table; 
bat  he  remembered  the  days  when  the  only  splendour 
he  knew  -was  that  coat  of  many  colours  wYv\c\i  'v^a 
made  ibr  him  by  his  father.     He  bore  a  BiTOp\e,  \Wi- 

21* 
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sophisticated  heart  amidst  the  pomp  of  an  Egyptian 
court 

There  is  a  great  mistake  made  on  the  subject  of 
simplicity.  There  is  one  simplicity  of  circumatances: 
another  simplicity  of  heart  These  two  must  not  be 
confounded.  It  is  common  to  talk  of  the  humble  poor 
man,  and  the  proud  rich  man.  Let  not  these  ideas  be 
inseparably  blenddd  together.  There  ia  many  a  man 
who  sits  down  to  a  meal  of  bread  and  milk  on  a 
wooden  table,  whose  heart  is  as  proud  as  the  proudest 
whose  birth  is  royaL  There  is  many  a  one  whose 
voice  is  heard  in  the  public  meeting,  loudly  deaeanting 
on  regal  tyranny  and  aristocratic  insolence,  who  in  Us 
own  narrow  circle  is  as  much  a  tyrant  as  any  oppres- 
sor who  ever  disgraced  the  throne.  And  there  is  many 
a  man  who  sits  down  to  daily  pomp,  to  whom  goU 
and  silver  are  but  as  brass  and  tin,  and  who  bears  in 
the  midst  of  it  all  a  meek,  simple  spirit,  and  a  ^heart 
refrained  as  a  weaned  child."  Many  a  man  who  lives 
surrounded  with  homage,  and  hearing  the  appUuse  and 
flattery  of  men  perpetually,  on  whose  heart  these  things 
fall  flat  and  dead,  without  raising  one  single  emotion 
of  fluttered  vanity. 

The  world  cannot  understand  this.  They  cannot 
believe  that  Joseph  can  be  humble,  while  he  is  con- 
scious of  such  elevation  above  the  crowd  of  men,  not 
even  dreaming  of  it  They  cannot  understand  how 
carelessly  these  outsides  of  life  can  be  worn,  and  how 
they  fall  off  like  the  unregarded  and  habitual  dress  of 
daily  life.  They  cannot  know  how  the  spirit  of  the 
Cross  can  crucify  the  world,  make  grandeur  painfbl, 
and  calm  the  soul  witli  a  v\«\o\i  qC  the  Eternal  Beauty. 
Tbey  cannot  dream  lio'w  Hia  M^  wA  ^^»I^^  ^ssw»  ^^ 
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aa  the  grandest,  write  mockery  on  all  else,  and  fill  the 
Bonl  irith  an  ambition  which  is  above  the  world.  It  is 
not  the  nnjewelled  finger:  nor  the  affectation  of  an 
almost  qnakerish  simplicity  of  attire:  nor  the  pedestrian 
mode  of  travelling:  nor  the  scanty  meal,  that  constitute 
humility.  It  is  that  simple,  inner  life  of  real  great- 
nesSf  which  is  indifferent  to  magnificence,  and  sur- 
rounded by  it  all,  lives  far  away  in  the  distant  country 
of  a  Father's  Home,  with  the  Cross  borne  silently  and 
selfsacrificingly  in  the  heart  of  hearts. 

3.  One  characteristic  of  Joseph's  inner  life  remains 
—  benevolenca  It  was  manifested  in  the  generosity 
with  which  he  entertained  his  brethren,  and  in  the 
diseriminating  tenderness  with  which  he  provided  his 
best  beloved  brother's  feast  with  extraordinary  deli- 
cades.  These  were  traits  of  thoughtfulness.  But 
fiuiher  stilL  The  prophetic  insight  of  Joseph  enabled 
him  to  foresee  the  approach  of  famine.  He  took  mea- 
sures accordingly;  and  when  the  famine  came,  the 
royal  storehouses  were  opened,  and  eveiy  man  in 
Egypt  owed  his  life  to  the  benevolent  providence  of 
the  Hebrew  stranger.  It  was  productive  of  a  great 
soeial  revolutioa  It  brought,  by  degrees,  all  the  land 
of  Egypt  into  the  power  of  the  Grown,  so  that  a  kind 
of  feudal  system  was  established,  every  man  holding 
in  direct  tenancy  from  the  Crown.  Hence  the  nation 
became  compacted  into  a  new  unity,  and  power  was 
eoneentrated  in  the  hands  of  government,  partly  by  the 
peeuniaiy  revenue  thus  added,  and  partly  by  the  lustre 
of  goodness  which  Joseph  had  thrown  round  the  royal 
acts.  For  acts  like  these  are  the  real  bulwarks  of  a 
throne.  One  auch  idmb  as  Joseph  does  moi^  \a 
Min^gtbmi  the  Crown  than  ail  the  speculations  BoV^mxi 
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or  trifling,  wbich  were  ever  written  on  the  "Dhine 
right  of  kings."  There  is  a  right  divine  which  le- 
quires  no  elaborate  theory  to  make  it  felt 

IL  The  death  of  Joseph  was  in  accordance  with 
his  life. 

1.  The  fiineral  was  a  homage  paid  to  goodnen. 
Little  is  said  in  the  text  of  Joseph's  funeraL  To  knov 
what  it  was,  wo  must  turn  to  the  earlier  part  of  the 
chapter,  where  that  of  Jacob  is  mentioned.  A  monn- 
ing  of  seventy  days;  a  funeral  whose  imposing  great- 
ness astonished  the  Canaanites.  They  said,  ^*This  if 
a  grievous  mourning  to  the  Egyptians."  Seventy  days 
were  the  time,  or  nearly  so,  fixed  by  custom  for  • 
royal  funeral;  and  Jacob  was  so  honoured,  not  for  his 
own  sake,  but  because  he  was  Joseph's  &ther.  We 
cannot  suppose  that  Joseph's  own  obsequies  were  on  • 
scale  less  grand. 

Now,  weigh  what  is  implied  in  this.  This  was 
not  the  homage  paid  to  talent,  nor  to  wealth,  nor  to 
birth.  Joseph  was  a  foreign  slave,  raised  to  eminenee 
by  the  simple  power  of  goodness.  Every  man  ia 
Egypt  felt,  at  his  death,  that  he  had  lost  a  friend. 
There  were  thousands  whose  tears  would  fall  when 
they  recounted  the  preservation  of  lives  dear  to  them 
in  the  years  of  famine,  and  felt  that  they  owed  those 
lives  to  Joseph.  Grateful  Egypt  mourned  the  Qooi 
Foreigner;  and,  for  once,  the  honours  of  this  woiU 
were  given  to  the  graces  of  another. 

2.  We  collect  from  this,  besides,  a  hint  of  the* 
surrection  of  the  body.     The  Egyptian  mode  of  sept 

ture  Tvas  embalming*,  anl  l\i^i\\a\ix^'^%.j  txjo^  attacM 
much    importance   to   lYie  Aioi^  ^«t  ^^»!^  "^^w^ 
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ommanded  his  coantrymen  to  preserve  his  bones  to 
ake  awsy  with  them.  In  this  we  detect  that  un- 
nistakeable  human  craving,  not  only  for  immortality, 
mt  immortality  associated  with  a  form.  No  doubt, 
he  Egyptian  feeling  was  carried  out  absurdly.  They 
ried  to  redeem  from  the  worm  the  very  aspect  that 
lad  been  worn,  the  very  features  they  had  loved;  and 
here  was  a  kind  of  feeling,  that  while  that  mummy 
asted,  the  man  had  not  yet  perished  from  earth.  They 
ixpected  that,  in  process  of  years,  it  would  again  be 
mimated  by  its  spirit 

Now,   Christianity  does  not  disappoint,  but  rather 
neets,  that  feeling.     It  grants  all  that  the  materialist, 
\nd  all  that  the  spiritualist,  have  a  right  to  ask.     It 
rants  to  the  materialist,  by  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
)etion  of  the  body,  that  future  life  shall  be  associated 
ith  a   material   form.    Leaving    untouched    all    the 
lestions  which  may  be  raised  about  the  identity  of 
)  atoms  that  have  been  buried,  it  simply  pronounces 
\  spirit  shall  have  a  body.     It  grants  to  the  spirit- 
ist all  he  ought  to  wish,  that  the  spirit  shall  be 
\  from  evil.     For  it  is  a  mistake  of  ultra-spiritua- 
I,  to  connect  degradation   with   the  thought  of  a 
I  body;  or  to  suppose  that  a  mind,  unbound  by 
limitations  of  space,  is  a  more  spiritual  idea  of 
rection  than  the  other.    The  opposite  to  spirituality 
)t   materialism,    but   sin.      The   form   of  matter 
not  degrade.     For  what  is  this  world  itself  but 
rm  of  Deity,  whereby  the  manifoldnoss  of  His 
and  Beauty  manifests,    and   wherein   it  clothes 
It  is  idle  to  say  that  spirit  can  exist  apart 
brm.     We  do  not  know  that  it  can.     Pei^aij^ 
?  Eternal  Himself  iB  more  closely  bound  to  "Hi^ 
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works  than  onr  philosopliical  systenM  liave  coneeived. 
Perhaps  matter  is  only  a  mode  of  thooght.  At  all 
events,  all  that  we  know  or  can  know  of  mind,  exiiti 
in  union  with  form.  The  resurrection  of  the  body  a 
the  Christian  verity,  which  meets  and  satisfies  those 
cravings  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  mind,  that  expressed 
themselves  in  the  process  of  embalming,  and  the  reli- 
gious reverence  felt  for  the  very  bones  of  the  departed 
by  the  Hebrews. 

Finally,  in  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of  Joseph, 
wo  find  faith.  He  commanded  his  brethren,  and 
through  them,  his  nation,  to  cany  his  bones  with  them 
when  they  migrated  to  Canaan.  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  that  is  reckoned  an  evidence  of  fitith.  ^Bj 
faith  Joseph  gave  commandment  concerning  his  bones." 
How  did  he  know  that  his  people  would  ever  qvit 
Egypt?  We  reply,  by  faith.  Not  faith  in  a  writtoi 
word,  for  Joseph  had  no  Bible;  rather,  &ith  in  that 
conviction  of  his  own  heart,  which  is  itself  the  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  faith.  For  religious  £uth  ever 
dreams  of  something  higher,  more  beautiful,  more  pe^ 
feet,  than  the  state  of  things  with  which  it  feels  itself 
surrounded.  Ever,  a  day  future  lies  before  it:  the  evi- 
dence for  which  is  its  own  hope.  Abraham,  by  Aat 
creative  faith,  saw  the  day  of  Christ,  and  was  glad. 
Joseph  saw  his  family  in  prosperity,  even  in  affluence; 
but  he  felt  that  this  was  not  their  rest  A  higher  life 
than  that  of  affluence  —  a  nobler  destiny  than  that  of 
stagnant  rest,  there  must  be  for  them  in  the  futnre; 
else  all  the  anticipations  of  a  purer  earth,  and  a  holiflr 
world,  which  imagination  bodied  forth  within  his  sool, 
were  empty  dreams ,  not  \\i^  mVoiVVoraa  oC  God's  Spirit 
It  was  this  Idea  of  peitecWoxi^  ^\fli^  ^^a  ''^'^  ^b^ 
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Btanee  of  things  hoped  for,"  that  carried  him  far  hejond 
the  pexiod  of  his  own  death,  and  made  him  feel  him- 
self a  partaker  of  his  nation's  blessed  ^turo. 

And  that  is  the  evidence  of  immortality.  When 
the  oofifin  is  lowered  into  the  grave,  and  the  dull, 
heavy  sound  of  earth  falling  on  it  is  heard,  there  are 
some  to  whom  that  sound  seems  but  an  echo  of  their 
worst  anticipations;  seems  but  to  reverberate  the  idea 
of  decay  for  ever,  in  the  words,  "E^arth  to  earth,  ashes 
to  ashes ,  dust  to  dust"  There  are  others,  to  whom  it 
soonds  pregnant  with  the  expectations  of  immortality, 
the  '^sore  and  certain  hope  of  a  resurrection  to  eternal 
life."  The  difference  between  these  two  feelings  is 
measured  by  the  difference  of  lives.  They  whose  life 
is  low  and  earthly,  how  can  they  believe  in  aught 
beyond  the  grave,  when  nothing  of  that  life  which  is 
etomal  has  yet  stured  within  them?  They  who  have 
lived  as  Joseph  lived,  just  in  proportion  to  their  purity 
and  their  unselfishness,  must  bcUeve  it  They  cannot 
hut  believe  it  The  eternal  existence  is  already  pul- 
sing in  their  veins;  the  life  of  trust  and  high  hope,  and 
snUime  longings  after  perfection,  with  which  the  decay 
of  the  frame  has  nothing  at  all  to  do.  That  is  gone 
—  yea  —  but  it  was  not  that  life  in  which  they  lived, 
and  when  it  finished,  what  had  that  ruin  to  do  with 
the  destruetion  of  the  Immortal? 

For  what  is  our  proof  of  immortality?  Not  the 
aaalog^es  of  nature;  the  resurrection  of  nature  from  a 
winter  grave,  or  the  emancipation  of  the  butterfly.  Not 
even  the  testimony  to  the  fact  of  risen  dead;  for  who 
does  not  know  how  shadowy  and  unsubstantial  these 
intdleetual  prooh  become  in  unspiritual  (tauv^  c^l 
muM//'    No,    the  life   of  the   spirit  is  the  cViiieTiC.^. 
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Heaven  begun  is  the  living  proof  that  makes  the 
heaven  to  come  credible.  "Christ  in  you  is  the  hope 
of  glory."  It  is  the  eagle  eye  of  faith  which  penetntei 
the  grave,  and  sees  far  into  the  tranquil  things  of 
death.  He  alone  can  believe  in  immortality,  who  feels 
the  resurrection  in  him  already. 

There  is  a  special  application  to  be  made  of  this 
subject  to  our  hearts.  It  is  not  often  that  the  pnlpit 
can  be  used  for  a  funeral  eulogium.  Where  Christ  is 
to  be  exalted  in  solitary  pre-eminence,  it  is  but  rarely 
that  the  praise  of  man  may  be  heard.  Rank,  Royalty 
itself  could  not  command  from  the  lips  of  a  minister  of 
the  King  of  kings  one  syllable  of  adulatory,  undeserved, 
or  unfelt  homage.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  to 
loftiness  of  birth  is  added  dignity  of  character;  and 
then  we  gladly  relax  the  rule,  to  pay  a  willing  tribute 
to  the  majesty  of  Goodness.  There  is  one  to  whom 
your  thoughts  must  have  reverted  often  during  the 
history  which  we  have  been  going  through,  suggesting 
a  parallel,  all  the  more  delicately  felt  from  the  absence 
of  direct  allusion.  That  royal  Lady,  for  whose  loss  the 
marvellous  uniformity  of  the  unbroken  ftmeral  hne 
which  pervades  this  congregation,  tells  eloquently  of 
general  mourning,  came  to  this  land  a  few  years  ago, 
like  Joseph,  a  foreigner.  Like  Joseph,  the  earlier 
years  of  her  sojourn  were  spent  in  comparative  ob- 
scurity. Like  Joseph ,  she  had  her  share  of  calumny, 
though  in  a  different  form.  There  are  many  here  who 
can  remember  that  in  that  year  when  our  politieal 
feuds  had  attained  the  acme  of  rancour,  the  irreverent 
lip  of  puTty  Slander  dared  to  breathe  its  rank  venom 
upon  the  name  of  one  o^  \\v^  ^<wi^^^\.  ^'a^  ^^^  adorned 
a  throne.     There  are  sotoq^  ^Vo  V\\a^  \tfy««  '^oa^  xs^ 
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opularit^  was  met:  with  meekness  —  with  Christian 
^TpveneBs  —  with  quiet  di^ty  —  with  that  com- 
posure which  is  the  highest  result  and  evidence  of 
trength.  Like  Joseph,  she  passed  through  the  temp- 
ations  of  a  court  with  unsullied  spotlessness  —  like 
Foseph,  the  domestic  and  social  relationships  were  sus- 
ained  with  beautiful  fidelity  —  like  Joseph,  she  lived 
lown  opposition,  outlived  calumny —  like  Joseph,  she 
ised  the  noble  income  entrusted  to  her,  in  acts  of  al- 
nost  unexampled  munificence  —  like  Joseph,  her  life 
gras  chequered  with  sorrow,  and  when  the  clouds  of 
earlier  difficulties  had  cleared  away,  the  rainbow  sign 
)f  peace,  even  in  the  midst  of  broken  health,  spanned 
he  calmness  of  her  evening  years  —  like  Joseph,  she 
nriU  have  a  regal  burial,  and  her  ashes  will  repose 
irith  the  dust  of  England's  princes,  amidst  the  mourn- 
ing of  the  nation  in  which  she  found  a  home. 

The  homage  which  is  given  to  her  is  not  the  homage 
gelded  to  rank,  or  wealth,  or  genius.  There  will  be 
lilver  on  her  coffin,  and  magnificence  in  the  pageantry 
irhich  attends  her  to  the  grave  *,  *  but  it  is  not  in  these 
Jiat  the  glory  of  her  funeral  lies.  These  were  the  pri- 
rileges  of  the  most  profligate  of  her  ancestors  as  well 
IS  her.  These  are  the  world's  rewards  for  those  whom 
ihe  delights  to  honour.  There  will  be  something  in 
ler  funeral,  beside  which  these  things  are  mean.  There 
8  a  grandeur  in  a  nation's  tears;  and  they  will  be  shed 
n  ni^eigned  reverence  over  the  remains  of  all  that  was 
nost  queenly,  and  all  that  was  most  womanly.     No 

*    Thia  aotidpfttlon  tasa  not  been  realized.     In  one  of  t\\e  mof\ 
ffUcUag  Hid  vauiffected  docamenta  tbtit  eror  went  right  home  to  'Eb\^\\9\\. 
mmriM,  ite  Qaeen  of  a,  Bxitlab  Sovereign  reqacstcd  to  bo  bonxo  to  \\x^ 
mrmmttt^  wlA  ofM  §aUor. 
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politioal  feiTour  mixes  with  her  obsequies.  She  stood 
identified  with  no  party  politics.  No  peculiar  religion 
party  mourns  its  patroness.  Of  all  our  jarring  religiou 
sects,  in  the  Church,  and  out  of  it,  not  one  diiesto 
claim  her  as  its  own.  Her  spirit  soared  above  tiboK 
things.  It  is  known  that  she  scarcely  recognised  them. 
All  was  lost  in  the  sublimer  name  of  Chnstian.  It  u 
a  Christian  who  has  passed  from  this  earth  away,  to 
take  her  place  in  the  general  Assembly  and  Chuch  of 
the  first  bom:  to  stand  before  God,  the  Judge  of  all, 
among  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect 

One  woid  more.  Honouring  the  Queen,  profoundly 
reverencing  the  Woman,  let  not  contemplation  stop 
there.  Do  not  bury  thought  in  the  human  and  finita 
Mildly  as  her  lustre  shone  on  earth,  remember  it  wis 
but  one  feeble  ray  of  the  Light  that  is  Uncreated.  All 
that  she  had  she  received.  If  we  honour  her,  it  is  to 
adore  Him  who  made  her  what  she  was.  Of  His  M- 
ness  she  had  received,  and  grace  for  grace.  What  she 
was  she  became  through  adoring  faith  in  Christ  It  if 
an  elevating  tiling  to  gaze  on  human  excellence,  be- 
cause through  it  Uie  Highest  becomes  conceivable.  It 
is  a  spirit-stirring  thing  to  see  saintly  Goodness  asseii* 
ing  its  celestial  origin  by  turning  pale  the  lustre  of  the 
highest  earthly  rank.  For  in  this  universal  mouniiii|f 
our  noble  country  has  not  bowed  the  knee  in  reverenee 
to  the  majesty  which  is  of  time.  Every  heart  in  Eng- 
land has  felt  that  the  Sovereign  was  merged  in  the  ser 
vant  of  Christ  "The  King's  daughter  was  all  glorious 
within."  Hers  was  Christian  goodness.  Her  eyes  hid 
beheld  the  King  in  His  Beauty,  and  therefore  her  life 
was  beautiful,  and  feimmTi!^^  kcA  TSA^k^  and  simple.  It 
Was  all  derived  beauty.     S>\x^  V^  t^^^^^  V^sni^  V 
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Cbonst  ^Beflecting  back,  as  firom  a  burnished  mirror, 
the  g^ozy  of  the  Lord,  she  was  changed  into  the  same 
image,  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord."* 

*  S  Cor.  lU.  IS.    Thii  Appears  to  be  the  true  ibrce  and  renderlnf  of 
thti 


Subjoined  ere  the  directions  given  by  her  late  Mi^esty  for  her  own 
The  reader  will  be  glad  to  have  them  preserved  in  a  form  less 
Ineonvenient  than  the  columns  of  a  newspaper.  Should  he  be  one  who 
ftMla  it  a  relief  to  miss ,  for  once ,  the  worn-oat  conventionalisms  of 
regions  egression,  and  come  in  contact  with  something  f^esh  and  living, 
h§  win  And  more  in  these  qoiet  lines  than  in  ten  sermons ;  more  to  make  a 
^■7  happy  tear  start ;  more  of  the  simplicity  and  the  beauty  of  the  life  in 
Ood;  more  to  cool  the  Hsverishness  of  his  heart,  and  still  its  worldllness 
into  alienee;  more  of  that  deep  rest  into  which  the  meek  and  humble 
enter;  more  that  will  make  him  long  to  be  simple  and  inartificial,  and  real, 
aa  Christ  was,  desiring  only,  in  life  and  death,  and  Judgment,  to  be  found 
In  Him. 

[Copt.] 
■*  I  die  in  all  humiUty,  knowing  well  that  we  are  all  alike  before  the 
TlwoBe  of  Ck>d,  and  request,  therefore,  that  my  mortal  remains  be  con- 
ywjtd  to  the  grave  without  any  pomp  or  state.  They  are  to  be  moved  to 
at.  0«orge*a  Chapel,  Windsor,  where  I  request  to  have  as  private  and 
qplet  a  ftaneral  as  possible. 

**I  partieolarly  desire  not  to  be  laid  out  in  state,  and  the  Aineral  to 
take  place  by  daylight,  no  procession,  the  coffin  to  be  carried  by  sailors  to 
tkaehapeL 

"An  those  of  my  (Hends  and  relations,  to  a  limited  number ,  who  wish 
to  ottaBd,  Bij  do  10.  My.  nephew ,  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe  Weimar^  Iiot^ 
Mtmm  ad  DeuMjA,  th*  Bon.  wmUun  Ashley,  Mr.  Wood,  ^\x  kiiidxvn 


tu 
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B&ruarcl ,  and  Sir  D-  HAriA ,  with  mj  dreiiert  ^  ud  iha#«  of  oy  1«41ei  i 
mnj  irieb  to  ntloucl^ 

*'  1  die  In  peace ,  and  wbh  (o  be  caniod  to  XtQ  taotb  In  peaea  ^  ud  &^ 
ftom  the  Tuilti&i  and  the  pomp  of  ULli  world. 

"I  rt^F^ueat  not  to  be  dlBSQcted,  nor  cmb*3iaed;  viddealM  to^re  ■* 
little  troiiblo  m  pe»0tble. 

(Bigam  ^'ADELAIDE 


THE  END. 
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S£BMON  L 

Preached  June  tl,  4851. 
CHRIS'TS  JUDGMENT  RESPECTING  INHERITANCE. 

;b  xii.  13-15.  —  "And  one  of  the  company  Baid  onto  him,  Master  Bpeak 
my  brother,  that  he  divide  the  Inheritance  with  me.    And  he  Baid  unto 

m,  Man,  who  made  me  a  Jadg«  or  a  divider  over  yon?  And  he  Baid 
to  them  ,  Take  heed ,  and  heware  of  covetoosness :  for  a  man's  life  con* 
tcth  not  in  the  abondance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth.^  Page  1 
^**  This  Sermon  should  have  followed  next  after  Sermon  XVII.  in 
me  I.  (The  Message  of  the  Church  to  Men  of  Wealth),  to  which  it  is 
3qael,  completing  the  argument. 

SEBMON  n. 

Preached  Jafmary  6,  4850. 
THE  STAR  IN  THE  BAST. 

ii.  1,  2.  —  "Now  when  Jesus  was  bom  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea,  in 
ays  of  Herod  the  king,  behold  there  came  wise  men  from  the  east  to 
alenj,  saying.  Where  is  he  that  is  bom  King  of  the  Jews?  for  we 
leen  his  star  in  the  east,  and  are  come  to  worship  him."  .  18 

S£RMON  m. 

Preached  February  40,  4850. 
THE  HEALING  OP  JAIRUS'  DAUGHTER. 

.  S3-X5,  —  "Ajtd  when  Jeeas  came  into  the  ruler's  hoTi&Q ,  axi^  %v« 
tJvJa  Mad  the  people  making  a  noise,  Ho  said  uixto  Wieia,^V^* 
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place ;  for  the  maid  1b  not  dead ,  but  ileepeth.  And  they  langhed  him  to 
scorn.  Bat  when  the  people  were  put  forth,  He  went  in,  and  took  her 
by  the  hand,  and  the  maid  arose." Page  SI 


SERMON  IV. 

Preached  March  40,  4850, 
BAPTISM. 

Gal.  ill.  26-29.  -  "For  ye  are  all  the  children  of  God  by  ikith  In  Christ 
Jesas.  For  as  many  of  yon  as  have  been  baptiaed  into  Christ  have  put 
on  Christ.  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  bond  nor 
free ,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female ;  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 
And  if  ye  be  Christ's ,  then  are  ye  Abraham^s  seed ,  and  heirs  recording 
to  the  promise." 45 


SERMON  V. 

Preached  March  47,  48SO. 
BAPTISM. 

1  Pktsb  iii.  21.  —  *'  The  like  figure  wherennto  eren  baptisin  doth  alio  now 
save  OS." €1 


SERMON  VI. 

Preached  October  43,  4850, 
ELIJAH. 

1  KiKQS  xiz.  4.  —  "Bat  he  himself  went  a  day's  joumey  Into  the  wilder- 
ness, and  came  and  sat  down  under  a  juniper-tree :  and  he  requested  for 
himself  that  he  might  die ;  and  said,  It  is  enoagh:  now,  O  Lokd,  take 
away  my  life:  for  I  am  not  better  than  my  fathers.**  .        .        •        .       fS 


SERMON  Vn. 

Preached  January  49,  4854. 
NOTES    ON    PSALM   LL 

Written  by  David,  after  a  do\xb\fe  ctVm^\— 'Vi^A»Sa-Y»^\Ba.>^%«w%4koB»ef 
the  battlo  —  the  wife  of  the  muT^exe^tttKaNa^RATi^^^i.      ,       *       .     >fc 
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SERMON  Vin. 

Preached  March  t,  4854. 
OBEDIENCE  THE  OBOAK  OF  SPIBITUAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

JoHV  Til.  17.  —  "If  any  man  will  do  hit  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
wbeftb«r  It  b«  of  Ood,  or  whether  I  ipeak  of  myself."  Page  9T 

SERMON  IX. 

Preached  March  Sd,  4854. 
BELIOIOUS    DEPRESSION. 

PiALM  zlil.  1-3.  —  "As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water-brooks,  so  panteth 
my  soul  after  thee,  O  Ood.  My  soul  thirateth  for  God,  for  the  living 
God:  when  shall  I  eome  and  appear  before  God?  My  tears  have  been 
my  meat  day  and  night,  while  they  continually  say  nnto  me.  Where  is 
thyQod?** 109 

SERMON  X. 

Preached  April  6,  4851, 
FAITH  OF  THE  CENTURION. 

Matt.  Till.  10.  —  "When  Jetns  heard  it,  he  marvelled,  and  said  to  them 
that  followed.  Verily  I  say  onto  yon,  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith ,  no, 
not  in  larael.*' 117 

SERMON  XI. 

Preached  July  ^7,  4854. 
THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  ERRING. 

Oal.  Ti.  1,  S.  —  "Brethren,  if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are 
splrltnal  restore  such  an  one  In  the  spirit  of  meekness ;  considering  thy- 
sdf;  lest  thon  also  be  tempted.  Bear  ye  one  another^s  burdens ,  and  so 
ftOfll  the  law  of  Christ."* 126 

SERMON  XIL 

Preached  Christnuu  Day,  4854. 
CHRIST  THE  SON. 

Hbb.  1. 1.  ~  "Ood,  who  at  sundry  times,  and  in  divers  mannen ,  tptXe  Vsi 
tioM  peat  oBlo  it^Aihen  bj  the  propbete,  bath  in  these  last  daya  apoleu 
mnto  ms  bj  Us  8oa.^* YAft 


vm  ooNTEirTfl  ow  YOLTna  n. 

SERMON  XnL 

PrMCktdAprUS8,485f. 

WOBLDUNESS. 

IJon.  il.  15-17.  ~  ''If aajBuoi low  tlM  world,  tte  Ion*  ut thiMlvii 
not  In  him.  For  aU  thmt  it  in  the  world,  the  iBft  of  tte  iaeb,  odtte 
liutof  theeyet,  and  the  prido  of  life,  ie  not  of  the  FUh«r,  bvtiteftte 
world.  And  the  world  pMteth  eway,  and  the  lut  thera^f  t  hot  he  Ait 
doeth  the  will  of  God  ebidethftMr  ever." Pkfefll 

SEBMON  XrV. 
Prwdud  Nwmbtr  44,  499%. 

THB  SYDENHAM  PALACE,  AJXD  THE  BEEJOIOUB  SOM- 
OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  SABBATH. 

Boic  zlT.  6,  6.  ~  **One  man  eateemeth  one  daj  above  another ;  leethg 
esteemeth  every  day  alike.  Let  every  man  be  ftilly  peraaaded  In  hia  era 
mind.  He  that  regardeth  the  day,  regardeth  it  onto  the  Lords  oM  he 
that  regardeth  not  the  day,  to  the  Lord  he  doth  not  regard  tt.  He  ttil 
eateth ,  eateth  to  the  Lord,  for  he  giveth  God  thankaf  and  he  thai  i 
not,  to  the  Lord  he  eateth  not,  and  giveth  God  thaake." 


SERMON  XV. 

Prea^ed  /aaaory  f,  4953, 

THE  EARLT  DEVELOPMENT  OF  JESUS. 

Lmu  ii.  40.  ~  <*  And  the  ehild  grew,  and  waxed  atnmg  Ia  aplrtt,  i 
wisdom;  and  the  grace  of  Ck>dwae  upon  Mm."        .       .       •       .      IH 

SERMON  XVL 

Prea^ed  January,  9,  4998, 

CHBIST'S  ESTIMATE  OF  SIN. 

LuKK  xlx.  10.  —  *'  The  Bon  of  Um  \»  <MmAXn  «waLeaAtA  eave  lh«l  wUak 
wtuloat,''. .      .     m 
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SERMON  XVn. 

Preached  January  46,  4853. 
THE  SANCTIFICATIOM  OP  CHRIST. 

ii.  19.  —  **A]id  for  their  sakeB  I  sanctify  myBelf,  that  thej 
be  sanctified  through  the  truth." P«« 

SERMON  XVni. 

Preached  Janmry  tS ,  4853, 

THE  PmST  MIRACLE. 

I.     THE  GLORY  OP  THE  VIRGIN  MOTHER. 

.  11.  —  "This  beginning  of  miracles  did  Jeios  in  Can 
e,   and  manifested  forth  his  glory;   and  his  disciples  believe 

SERMON  XIX. 

Preached  January  30,   4853, 

THE  PIRST  MIRACLE. 

n.    THE  GLORY  OP  THE  DIVINE  SON. 

i.  11.  —  "This  beginning  of  miracles  did  Jesas  in  Can 
ee,  and  manifested  forth  his  glory;  and  his  disciples  believe 

SERMON  XX. 

Preached  March  tO,  4853. 
THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD. 

.  14,  15.  —  "I  am  the  good  shepherd,  and  know  my  sheep,  an 
rn  of  mine.  As  the  Pather  knoweth  me,  even  so  know  ] 
>r :  and  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep.**       .... 

SERMON  XXI. 

Preached  EaUer  Day,  March  t7,  4853. 
THE  DOUBT  OP  THOMAS. 

X,  29.  ~  "  Jesus  saith  onto  him ,  Thomas ,  becanse  thou  hast 
thou  hast  believed;  bleeaed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  ax 
beVered." 


Bleep  on  now,  ana  ~T;r^^  mto  the  li»d«  of  ■«»« 
hold.theSonofmjnUb^^y**"^  ^       . 

u.  go -,  10 ,  he  that  betraytth  me  U  •»  MBo. 


SERMONS. 


I. 

Preached  June  %l»  1851, 

CHRIST'S  JUDGMENT  RESPECTING  INHERITANCE.* 

:  xii.  13-15.  —  "And  one  of  the  company  said  onto  him,  Master  spoak 
ny  brother,  that  he  divide  the  inheritance  with  me.  And  he  said  unto 
),  Man,  who  made  me  a  Judge  or  a  diyider  over  yon?  And  he  said 
o  them ,  Take  heed ,  and  beware  of  covetonsness :  for  a  man^s  life  con- 
leth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth.** 

The  Son  of  God  was  misanderstood  and  misinter- 
ed  in  His  day.  With  this  fact  we  are  familiar;  but 
are  not  at  all  familiar  with  the  consideration  that  it 

very  natural  that  He  should  be  so  mistaken. 
He  went  about  Galilee  and  Judea  proclaiming  the 
nfall  of  every  injustice,  the  exposure  and  confuta- 

of  every  lie.  He  denounced  the  lawyers  who  re- 
d  education  to  the  people  in  order  that  they  might 
in  the  key  of  knowledge  in  their  own  hands.  He 
crated  Woe!  woe!  woe!  to  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
y  who  revered  the  past  and  systematically  persecuted 
ry  new  prophet  and  every  brave  man  who  rose  up 
indicate  the  Spirit  of  the  past  against  the  institutions 
iie  past.  He  spoke  parables  which  bore  hard  on 
men  of  wealth.    That,  for  instance,  of  the  rich  man 

'  This  Sermon  waa  preached  the  Sunday  after  that  on  which  '*  The 
Age  of  the  Church  to  Men  of  Wealth"  was  preached,  and  it  was  in- 
e<l  u  a  further  illustration  ofthttt  aabject.  It  was  aceldentaWy  om\U«^ 
the  first  Vol  a  me. 
''OPS.  //.  -1 
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who  was  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fared 
sumptuooslj  every  day:  who  died,  and  in  hell  lift  up 
his  eyes  being  in  torments.  That  of  the  wealthy  pro- 
prietor who  prospered  in  the  world;  who  pulled  down 
his  bams  to  build  greater;  ,who  all  the  while  was  in 
the  sight  of  God  a  fbol;  who  in  firont  of  judgment  and 
eternity  was  found  unready.  He  stripped  the  so-called 
religious  party  of  that  day  of  their  respectability,  con- 
victed them,  to  their  own  astonishment,  of  hypocrisy, 
and  called  them  "whited  sepulchres."  He  said  Grod 
was  against  them:  that  Jerusalem's  day  was  come,  and 
that  she  must  falL 

And  now  consider  candidly:  —  suppose  that  all 
this  had  taken  place  in  this  country;  that  an  unknown 
stranger,  with  no  ordination,  with  no  visible  authority, 
basing  his  authority  upon  his  truth,  and  his  agreement 
with  the  mind  of  God  the  Father,  had  appeared  in  this 
England,  uttering  half  the  severe  things  He  spoke 
against  the  selfishness  of  wealth,  against  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  against  the  clergy,  against  the  popular  re- 
ligious party:  suppose  that  such  an  one  should  say  that 
our  whole  social  life  is  corrupt  and  false  —  suppose 
that  instead  of  *Hhou  blind  Pharisee,"  the  word  had 
been  "thou  blind  Churchman!" 

Should  ive  have  fallen  at  the  feet  of  such  an  one, 
and  said,  Lo!  this  is  a  message  from  Almighty  God, 
and  He  who  brings  it  is  a  Son  of  God;  perhaps  what 
He  says  Himself,  His  only  Son  —  Grod  —  of  Grod? 

Or  should  we  not  have  rather  said,  This  is 
dangerous  teaching,  and  revolutionary  in  its  tendencies, 
and  He  who  teaches  it  is  an  incendiary,  a  mad,  demo- 
cratical,  dangerous  fanatic? 

That  was  exactly  'wYiait  \\i^^  ^\3l  ^^-^  q»^  ^wir  Rft* 
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deemer  in  His  day;  nor  does  it  seem  at  all  wonderful 
that  they  did. 

The  sober,  respectable  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
yexy  comfortable  themselves,  and  utterly  unable  to 
conoeiye  why  things  should  not  go  on  as  they  had 
been  going  on  for  a  hundred  years  —  not  smarting 
from  the  misery  and  the  moral  degradation  of  the  lazars 
with  whom  He  associated,  and  under  whose  burdens 
his  loving  spirit  groaned  —  tliought  it  excessively 
dangerous  to  risk  the  subversion  of  their  quiet  enjoy- 
ment by  such  outcries.  They  said,  prudent  men!  if 
He  is  permitted  to  go  on  this  way,  the  Eomans  will 
come  and  take  away  our  place  and  nation.  The  Priests 
and  Pharisees,  against  whom  He  had  spoken  specially, 
were  fiercer  still.  They  felt  there  was  no  time  to  be 
lost 

But  still  more,  His  own  friends  and  followers  mis- 
understood Him. 

They  heard  him   speak  of  a  Kingdom  of  Justice 

nd  Righteousness  in  which  every  man  should  receive 

le  due  reward  of  his  deeds.     They  heard  Him   say 

at  this  kingdom  was  not  far  off,  but  actually  among 

sm,   hindered  only  by  their  sins  and  dulness  from 

mediate  appearance.     Men^s  souls  were  stirred   and 

tated.     They  were  ripe  for  anything,  and  any  spark 

lid  have  produced  explosion.      They   thought  the 

t  call  would  be  to  take  the  matter  into  their  own 

Is. 

Accordingly,  on  one  occasion,  St.  John  and  St.  James 

1  permission  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  upon  a 

•e  of  the  Samaritans  which  would  not  receive  their 

ge.     On  another  occasion ,  on  a  single  ^gat^lVv^ 

n  of  a  sword,  thej  began  to  gird  tbemaeX^^ft  lot 

1* 
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the  struggle:  "Lord,"  said  one,  "behold  here  ate  two 
swords/*  Again,  as  soon  as  He  entered  Jerusalem  for 
the  last  time,  the  populace  heralded  His  way  with 
shouts,  thinking  that  the  long-delayed  hour  of  retribu- 
tion was  come  at  last.  They  saw  the  Conqueror  before 
them  who  was  to  vindicate  their  wibngs.  In  imagina- 
tion they  already  felt  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of  their 
enemies. 

And  because  their  hopes  were  disappointed,  and 
He  was  not  the  Demagogue  they  wanted,  Uierefore  they 
turned  against  Him.  Not  the  Pharisees  but  the  people 
whom  He  had  come  to  save,  the  outcast,  and  the 
publican,  and  the  slave,  and  the  maid-servant;  they 
whose  cause  He  had  so  often  pleaded,  and  whose 
emancipation  He  had  prepared.  It  was  the  People  who 
cried,  "Crucify  Him,  crucify  Him!" 

This  will  become  intelligible  to  us  if  we  can  get  at 
the  spirit  of  this  passage. 

Among  those  who  heard  Him  lay  down  the  laws 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  —  Justice,  Fairness,  Charity, 
there  was  one  who  had  been  defrauded,  as  it  seems,  by 
his  brother,  of  his  just  share  of  the  patrimony.  He 
thought  that  the  One  who  stood  before  him  was  exactly 
what  he  wanted:  —  A  redresser  of  wrongs  —  a 
champion  of  the  oppressed  —  a  divider  and  arbiter 
between  factions  —  a  referee  of  lawsuits  —  one  who 
would  spend  His  life  in  the  unerring  decision  of  all 
misunderstandings. 

To  his  astonishment  the  Son  of  Han  refused  to 
interfere  in  his  quarrel,  or  take  part  in  it  at  all.  "Han, 
who  made  me  a  judge  or  a  divider  between  you?" 

We  ask  attention  to  two  Mtl^^. 
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I.  The  Saviour's  refusal  to  iuterfere. 

n.  The  source  to  which  He  traced  the  appeal  for 
inteiference. 

L  The  Savioiir's  refusal  to  interfere. 

1.  He  implied  that  it  was  not  His  part  to  interfere. 
"Who  made  me  a  Judge  or  a  Divider?" 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  religion  has  nothing  to 
do  with  politics,  and  particularly  there  is  a  strong  feel- 
ing current  against  all  interference  with  politics  by  the 
miaisters  of  religion.  This  notion  rests  on  a  basis 
which  is  partly  wrong,  partly  right 

To  say  that  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics 
is  to  assert  that  which  is  simply  false.  It  were  as  wise 
to  say  that  the  atmosphere  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
principles  of  architecture.  Directly,  nothing  —  in- 
directly, much.  Some  kinds  of  stone  are  so  friable, 
that  though  they  will  last  for  centuries  in  a  dry  climate, 
they  will  crumble  away  in  a  few  years  in  a  damp  one. 
There  are  some  temperatures  in  which  a  form  of  build- 
ding  is  indispensable  which  in  another  would  be  un- 
bearable. The  shape  of  doors,  windows,  apartments, 
all  depend  upon  the  air  that  is  to  be  admitted  or  ex- 
daded.  Nay,  it  is  for  the  very  sake  of  procuring  a 
habitable  atmosphere  within  certain  limits  that  archi- 
tecture exists  at  all.  The  atmospheric  laws  are  distinct 
from  the  laws  of  architecture;  but  there  is  not  an  archi- 
tectural question  into  which  atmospheric  considerations 
do  not  enter  as  conditions  of  the  question. 

That  which  the  air  is  to  architecture,  religion  is  to 
polities.    It  is  the  vital  air  of  every  question.  T)Vce/^\\^  ^ 
/>  determinea  nothing  —  indirectly,  it  condltioiA  «s«rj 
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problem  that  can  arise.  The  kingdoms  of  this  world 
must  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His 
Christ.  How,  if  His  Spirit  is  not  to  mingle  with  poli- 
tical and  social  truths? 

Nevertheless,  in  the  popular  idea  that  religion  u 
such  must  not  be  mixed  with  politics,  there  is  a  pro- 
found truth.  Here,  for  instance,  the  Saviotir  will  not 
meddle  with  the  question.  He  stands  aloof,  sublime 
and  dignified.  It  was  no  part  of  His  to  take  from  the 
oppressor  and  give  to  the  oppressed,  much  less  to  en- 
courage the  oppressed  to  take  from  the  oppressor  him- 
self. It  was  His  part  to  forbid  oppression.  It  was  t 
Judge's  part  to  decide  what  oppression  was.  It  was 
not  His  office  to  determine  the  boundaries  of  civil  right, 
nor  to  lay  down  the  rules  of  the  descent  of  property. 
Of  course  there  was  a  spiritual  and  moral  principle  in- 
volved in  this  question.  But  He  would  not  suffer  His 
subliqie  mission  to  degenerate  into  the  mere  task  of 
deciding  casuistry. 

He  asserted  principles  of  love,  unselfishness,  order, 
which  would  decide  all  questions:  but  the  questions 
themselves  He  would  not  decide.  He  would  lay  down 
the  great  political  principle,  "Render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  be  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  which 
are  God's."  But  He  would  not  determine  whether  this 
particular  tax  was  due  to  Caesar  or  not. 

So,  too.  He  would  say.  Justice,  like  Mercy  and 
Truth,  is  one  of  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law:  hut 
He  would  not  decide  whether  in  this  definite  case  this 
or  that  brother  had  justice  on  his  side.  It  was  for 
themselves  to  determine  that,  and  in  that  determinatioQ 
lajr  their  responsibility. 
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And  ihas  religion  deals  with  men,  not  cases:  with 
hnman  hearts,  not  casnistiy. 

Christianitj  determines  general  principles,  out  of 
which,  no  doubt,  the  best  government  would  surely 
spring:  but  what  the  best  government  is  it  does  not 
determine  —  whether  Monarchy  or  a  Republic,  an 
Aristocracy  or  a  Democracy. 

It  lays  down  a  great  social  law;  "Masters,  give 
unto  your  servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal."  But 
it  is  not  its  part  to  declare  how  much  is  just  and  equal. 
It  has  no  fixed  scale  of  wages  according  to  which 
masters  must  give.  That  it  leaves  to  each  master  and 
each  age  of  society. 

It  binds  up  men  in  a  holy  brotherhood.  But  what 
are  the  best  institutions  and  surest  means  for  arriving 
at  this  brotherhood  it  has  not  said.  In  particular,  it 
has  not  pronounced  whether  competition  or  co-operation 
will  secure  it 

And  hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  Christianity  is  the 

Sternal  Keligion,  which  can  never  become  obsolete.    If 

t  sets  itself  to  determine  the  temporary  and  the  local, 

^e  justice  of  this  tax,  or  the  exact  wrongs  of  that  con- 

3ntional  maxim,  it  would  soon  become  obsolete:  —  it 

ould  be  the  religion  of  one  century,  not  of  all.    As  it 

it  commits  itself  to  nothing  except  eternal  principles. 

It  is  not  sent  into  this  world  to  establish  monarchy, 

secure  the  franchise:  to   establish  socialism,   or  to 

vn  it  into  annihilation:  but  to  establish  a  Charity, 

a  Moderation,  and  a  sense  of  Duty,  and  a  love  of 

^t,  which  will  modify  human  life  according  to  any 

mstances  that  can  possibly  arise. 

In  this  refusal f  again  ^  it  was  implied  \5[i»N. 'Sa 
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kingdom  was  one  founded  on  Spiritoal  disposition,  not 
one  of  outward  Law  and  Jurisprudence. 

That  this  lawsuit  should  have  been  decided  by  the 
brothers  themselves,  in  love,  with  mutual  fainiess, 
would  have  been  much:  that  it  should  be  determined 
by  authoritative  arbitration,  was,  spiritually  spealdng, 
nothing.  The  right  disposition  of  their  hearts,  and  fit 
right  division  of  their  properly  thence  resulting,  was 
Christ^s  kingdom.  The  apportionment  of  their,  property 
by  another's  division  had  nothing  to  do  with  Wb 
kingdom. 

Suppose  that  both  were  wrong:  one  oppressive,  the 
other  covetous.  Then,  tliat  the  oppressor  should  be- 
come generous,  and  the  covetous  liberal,  were  a  great 
gain.  But  to  take  from  one  selfii^h  brother  in  order  to 
give  to  another  selfish  brother,  what  spiritual  gain  would 
there  have  been  in  this? 

Suppose,  again,  that  the  retainer  of  the  inheritance 
was  in  the  wrong,  and  that  the  petitioner  had  justice 
on  his  side  —  that  he  was  a  humble,  meek  man,  and 
his  petition  only  one  of  right  Well,  to  take  the  pro- 
perty from  the  unjust  and  give  it  to  Christ^s  servant, 
might  be,  and  was,  the  duty  of  a  Judge.  But  it  was 
not  Christ's  part,  nor  any  gain  to  the  cause  of  Christ 
He  does  not  reward  His  servants  with  inheritances, 
witli  lands,  houses,  gold.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not 
meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost  Christ  triumphs  by  wrongs  meekly 
home,  even  more  than  by  wrongs  legally  righted.  What 
we  call  poetical  justice  is  not  His  kingdom. 

To  apply  this  to  the  question  of  the  day.  The 
^reat  problem  whicli  Wea  \i^^0T^  EAito^e  for  solution  is, 
or  will  be  this:  Wheftvex  \\v^  -^x^^eoX.  "^^^swRiirai^  ^\  "^s^ 
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soil  bftTe  an  exclasivc  right  to  do  ivliat  they  will  with 
their  own,  or  whether  a  larger  claim  may  be  put  in  by 
the  workman  for  a  share  in  the  profits?  Whether  Capi- 
tal has  hitherto  given  to  Labour  its  just  part,  or  not? 
Labour  is  at  present  making  an  appeal,  like  that  of 
this  petitioner,  to  the  Church,  to  the  Bible,  to  God. 
"Master,  speak  unto  my  brother,  that  he  divide  the 
inheritance  with  me/* 

Now  in  the  mere  setting  of  that  question  to  rest, 
Christianity  is  not  interested.  That  landlords  should 
become  more  liberal,  and  'employers  more  merciful: 
that  tenants  should  be  more  honourable,  and  workmen 
more  unselfish;  that  would  be  indeed  a  glorious  thing 
—  a  triumph  of  Christ^s  cause;  and  any  arrangement 
of  the  inheritance  tJiencfi  resulting  would  be  a  real  com- 
ing of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  But  whether  the  soil  of 
the  country  and  its  capital  shall  remain  the  property  of 
the  rich,  or  become  more  available  for  the  poor,  —  the 
rich  and  the  poor  remaining  as  selfish  as  before,  — 
whether  the  selfish  rich  shall  be  able  to  keep,  or  the 
selfish  poor  to  take,  is  a  matter,  religiously  speaking, 
of  profound  indifference.  Which  of  tlie  brothers  shall 
have  the  inheritance,  the  monopolist  or  the  covetous? 
Either —  neither —  who  cares?  Fifty  years  hence  what 
will  it  matter?  But  a  hundred  thousand  jeaii  hence  it 
fcill  matter  whether  they  settled  the  question  by  mutual 
generosity  and  forbearance. 

3.  I  remark  a  third  thing.  He  refused  to  be  the 
friend  of  one,  because  He  was  the  friend  of  botli.  He 
never  was  the  champion  of  a  class,  because  Ho  was  the 
champion  of  Humanity. 

We  may  take  for  granted  that  the  petitioww  ^«a 
aa  li^furedman  —  one  at  all  events  who  t\\o\\g\\t  \\\m- 
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self  injured:  and  Christ  had  oflen  taught  the  spirit 
which  would  have  made  his  brother  right  him :  bat  He 
refused  to  take  his  part  against  his  brother,  just  because 
he  was  his  brother,  Christ^s  servant,  and  one  of  God's 
family,  as  well  as  he. 

And  this  was  His  spirit  always.  The  Pharisees 
thought  to  commit  Ilim  to  a  side  when  they  asked 
whether  it  was  lawful  to  give  tribute  to  Caesar  or  not 
But  He  would  take  no  side  as  the  Christ;  neither  the 
part  of  the  government  against  the  tax-payers;  nor  the 
part  of  the  tax-payers  against  the  government 

Now  it  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  of  the  rights  of 
man;  a  glorious  and  a  true  saying:  but,  as  commonly 
used,  the  expression  only  means  the  rights  of  a  section 
or  class  of  men.  And  it  is  very  worthy  of  remark, 
that  in  these  social  quarrels  both  sides  appeal  to  Christ 
and  to  the  Bible  as  the  champions  of  their  rights,  pre« 
cisely  in  the  same  way  in  which  this  man  appealed  to 
Him.  One  class  appeal  to  the  Bible,  as  if  it  were  the 
great  Arbiter  which  decrees  that  the  poor  shall  be 
humble  and  the  subject  submissive:  and  the  other  cIabs' 
appeal  to  the  same  Book  triumphantly,  as  if  it  were 
exclusively  on  their  side,  its  peculiar  blessedness  con- 
sisting in  this,  that  it  commands  the  rich  to  divide  the 
inheritance,  and  the  ruler  to  impose  nothing  that  is 
unjust. 

In  either  of  these  cases  Christianity  is  degraded, 
and  the  Bible  misused.  They  are  not,  as  they  have 
been  made,  0  shame!  for  centuries,  the  servile  de- 
fenders of  Rank  and  Wealth,  nor  are  they  the  pliant 
advocates  of  discontent  and  rebellion. 

The  Bible  takes  neilhex  l\iet  ^«cd  c^C  tbe  ^joor  against 
the  rich  exclusively,   nor  t\x«iX  Q^  ^^  "^^  ^.^^cb^'^ 
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poor:  and  this  because  it  proclaims  a  real,  deep,  true, 
and  not  a  revolutionary  brotherhood. 

The  brotherhood  of  which  we  hear  so  much  is  often 
only  a  one-sided  brotherhood.  It  demands  that  the 
rich  shall  treat  the  poor  as  brothers.  It  has  a  right  to 
do  so.  It  is  a  brave  and  a  just  demand :  but  it  forgets 
that  the  obligation  is  mutual;  that  in  spite  of  his  many 
faults,  the  rich  man  is  the  poor  man's  brother,  and  that 
the  poor  man  is  bound  to  recognise  him  and  feel  for 
him  as  a  brother. 

It  requires  that  every  candid  allowance  shall  be 
made  for  the  vices  of  the  poorer  classes,  in  virtue  of 
the  circumstances  which,  so  to  speak,  seem  to  make 
such  vices  inevitable:  for  their  harlotry,  their  dnmken- 
ness,  their  uncleanness,  their  insubordination.  Let  it 
enforce  that  demand:  it  may  and  must  do  it  in  the 
name  of  Christ.  He  was  mercifully  and  mournfully 
gentle  to  those  who  through  terrible  temptation  and 
social  injustice  had  sunk;  and  sunk  into  misery  at  least 
as  mnch  as  into  sin.  But,  then,  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  some  sympathy  must  be  also  due  on  the  same 
score  of  circumstances  to  the  rich  man.  Wealth  has 
its  temptations:  so  has  power.  The  vices  of  the  rich 
are  his  forgetfulness  of  responsibility,  his  indolence,  his 
extravagance,  his  ignorance  of  wretchedness.  These 
must  be  looked  upon,  not  certainly  with  weak  excuses, 
but  with  a  brother's  eye  by  the  poor  man,  if  ho  will 
assert  a  brotherhood.  It  is  not  just  to  attribute  all  to 
drcomstances  in  the  one  case,  and  nothing  in  the  other. 
It  is  not  brotherhood  to  say  that  the  labourer  does 
wrong  because  he  is  tempted;  and  the  man  ot  ^^i\\Xx 
heema^  be  is  intnuBically  bad. 
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II.  The  Source  to  which  he  traced  this  appeal  for 
a  division. 

Now  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  reflection  which 
arose  to  the  lips  of  Christ  is  not  the  one  which  would 
have  presented  itself  to  us  under  similar  circumstances 
We  should  probably  have  sneered  at  the  state  of  the 
law  in  which  a  lawsuit  could  obtain  no  prompt  decirioii, 
and  injury  get  no  redress:  Or  we  should  have  remaiked 
upon  the  evils  of  the  system  of  primogeniture,  and 
asked  whether  it  were  just  that  one  brother  should  have 
all,  and  the  others  none:  Or  we  might,  perhaps,  have 
denounced  the  injustice  of  permitting  privileged  classes 
At  all. 

lie  did  nothing  of  this  kind:  He  did  not  sneer  at 
the  law,  nor  inveigh  against  the  system,  nor  denounce 
the  privileged  c1<isses.  He  went  deeper:  to  the  rerj 
root  of  the  matter.  "Take  heed  and  beware  of  covet- 
ousuess."  It  was  covetousness  which  caused  the  unjiut 
brother  to  withhold :  it  was  covetousness  which  made  the 
defrauded  brother  indignantly  complain  to  a  stranger. 
It  is  covetousness  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  aU  lawsuits, 
all  social  grievances,  all  political  factions.  So  St  James 
traces  the  genealogy.  "From  whence  come  wars  and 
fightings  among  you?  Come  they  not  hence,  even  firom 
your  lusts  which  reign  in  your  flesh?" 

Covetousness:  the  covetousness  of  all.  Of  the  op- 
pressed as  well  as  of  the  oppressor;  for  the  cry  "Divide" 
has  its  root  in  covetousness  just  as  truly  as  "I  will  not" 
There  are  no  innocent  classes:  no  devils  wlio  oppress, 
and  angels  who  are  oppressed.  The  guilt  of  a  false 
social  state  must  be  equally  divided. 

T\''e  will  consider  ftome^\\«A.  "w^ote  deeply  this  covet- 
ousness.    In  the  orig\na\  \\i^  ^w^Sa  ^  ^wj  ^x^swwc^'^ 
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16.  It  means  the  desire  of  baving  more  —  not  of 
atving  more  because  there  is  not  enough ;  but  simply  a 
-aving  after  more.  More  when  a  man  has  not  enough, 
[ore  when  he  has.  More,  More,  ever  More«  Give, 
ive.     Divide.     Divide. 

This  craving  is  not  universal.  Individuals  and 
hole  nations  are  without  it  There  are  some  nations, 
e  condition  of  whose  further  civilization  is,  that  the 
isire  of  accumulation  be  increased.  They  are  too  in- 
>lent  or  too  unambitious  to  be  covetous.  Energy  is 
wakened  when  wants  are  immediate,  pressing,  present; 
it  ceases  with  the  gratification. 

There  are  other  nations  in  which  the  craving  is  ex- 
issive,  even  to  disease.  Pre-eminent  among  those  is 
ngland.  This  desire  of  accumulation  is  the  source  of 
1  our  greatness  and  all  our  baseness.  It  is  at  once 
ir  glory  and  our  shame.  It  is  the  cause  of  our  com- 
erce,  of  our  navy,  of  our  military  triumphs,  of  our 
Lormous  wealth,  and  our  marvellous  inventions.  And 
is  the  cause  of  our  factions  and  animosities,  of  our 
^nalid  pauperism,  and  the  worse  than  heathen  degra- 
ition  of  the  masses  of  our  population. 

That  which  makes  this  the  more  marvellous  is,  that 
'  all  the  nations  on  the  earth,  none  are  so  incapable 
'  enjoyment  as  we.  Ood  has  not  given  to  us  that 
plicate  development  which  He  has  given  to  other  races, 
nr  sense  of  harmony  is  dull  and  rare ,  our  perception 
'  beauty  is  not  keen.  An  English  holiday  is  rude  and 
>isterous:  if  protracted,  it  ends  in  ennui  and  self-dis- 
tisfaction.  We  cannot  enjoy.  Work,  the  law  of 
mian  nature,  is  the  very  need  of  an  English  nature, 
hat  cold  shade  of  Puritanism  which  passed  over  wt^^ 
llenJ^  ecljpBmg  all  grace  and  CBJoymcniy  was  \)ul  iW 
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shadow   of  our  owo   inelancholj  Qnenjoyiog  fiHtionil 
character. 

And  jet,  we  go  on  accamulating  as  if  we  eonld 
enjoy  more  by  having  more.  To  quit  the  class  in 
which  they  are  and  rise  into  that  above,  is  the  yearly, 
daily,  hourly  effort  of  millions  in  this  land.  And  this 
were  well  if  this  word  "above"  implied  a  reality:  if  it 
meant  higher  intellectually,  morally,  or  even  physically. 
But  the  truth  is,  it  is  only  higher  ficdtionsly.  The 
middle  classes  already  have  every  real  enjoyment  which 
the  wealthiest  can  have.  The  only  thing  they  have  not 
is  the  ostentation  of  the  means  of  enjoyment  More 
would  enable  them  to  multiply  equipages,  houses, 
books.     It  could  not  enable  them  to  enjoy  them  more. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  reached  the  root  of  the  matter. 
Our  national  craving  is,  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
term,  covetousncss.  Not  the  desire  of  enjoying  more, 
but  the  desire  of  having  more.  And  if  Uiere  he  a 
country,  a  society,  a  people,  to  whom  this  warning  is 
specially  applicable,  that  country  is  England,  that 
society  our  own,  that  people  are  we.  "Take  heed  and 
beware  of  covetousncss." 

The  true  remedy  for  this  covetonsness  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  give.  "A  man^s  life  consisteth  not  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesses.^' 

Now,  observe  the  distinction  between  His  view  and 
the  world's  view  of  humanity.  To  the  question.  What 
is  a  man  worth?  the  world  replies  by  enumerating  what 
he  has.  In  reply  to  the  same  question,  the  Son  of 
Man  replies  by  estimating  what  he  is.  Not  what  he 
has,  but  what  he  is,  thnt^  through  time  and  through 
etemityj  is  his  real  and  proper  life.  He  declared  the 
presence  of  the  souV*.  He  ^tvivovovcft^  ^^  <^*^^  of  the 
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spiritual  man:  He  revealed  the  being  that  we  are.  Not 
that  which  is  supported  hy  meat  and  drink,  bnt  that 
whose  yery  life  is  in  Truth,  Integrity,  Honour,  Purity. 
*'Skin  for  skin**  was  the  satanic  version  of  this  matter; 
"All  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  ///>.*' 
**What  shall  it  profit  a  man,"  was  the  Saviour's  an- 
nouncement, "if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose 
his  own  «ou/?" 

For  the  oppressed  and  the  defrauded  this  was  the 
true  consolation  and  compensation.  The  true  consola- 
tion. This  man  had  lost  so  much  loss.  Well;  how  is 
he  consoled?  By  the  thought  of  retaliation?  By  the 
promise  of  revenge?  By  the  assurance  that  he  shall 
have  what  he  ought  by  right  to  have?  Nay,  but  thus 
—  aa  it  were:  Then  hast  lost  so  much,  but  thyself  re- 
mains. "A  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance 
of  the  things  that  he  possesses." 

Most  assuredly  Christianity  proclaims  laws  which 
will  eventually  give  to  each  man  his  rights.  I  do  not 
deny  this.  But  I  say  that  the  hope  of  these  rights  is 
not  the  message,  nor  the  promise,  nor  the  consolation 
of  Christianity.  Rather  they  consist  in  the  assertion  of 
the  true  Life,  instead  of  all  other  hopes:  of  the  substi- 
tntion  of  blessedness  which  is  inward  character,  for 
happiness  which  is  outward  satisfaction  of  desire.  For 
the  broken-hearted,  the  peace  which  the  world  cannot 
give.  For  the  poor,  the  life  which  destitution  cannot 
take  away.  For  the  persecuted,  the  thought  that  they 
are  the  children  of  their  Father  which  is  in  Heaven. 

A  very  striking  instance  of  this  is  found  in  the  con- 
solation oiSered  by  St  Paul  to  slaves.  How  did  he 
reconcile  them  to  their  lot?  By  promising  that  OVmv 
tianitF'  would  produce  the  abolition  of  the  slavo  ttad^.*? 
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No;  though  this  was  to  be  effected  hj  Christuuiity;  but 
by  assuring  them  that,  though  slaves,  they  might  be 
inly  free;  Christ's  freedmen.  Art  thou  called,  being  a 
slave?    Care  not  for  it 

This,  too,  was  the  real  compensation  offiared  by 
Christianity  for  injuries. 

The  other  brother  had  the  inheritance:  and  to  win 
the  inheritance  he  had  laid  upon  his  soul  the  guilt  of 
injustice.  His  advantage  was  the  property:  the  price 
he  paid  for  that  advantage  was  a  hard  heart  The 
injured  brother  had  no  inheritance y  but  instead  he  had, 
or  might  have  had,  innocence,  and  the  conscious  joy  of 
knowing  that  he  was  not  the  injurer.  Herein  lay  the 
balance. 

Now  there  is  great  inconsistency  between  the  com- 
plaints and  claims  that  are  commonly  made  on  these 
subjects.  There  are  outcries  against  the  insolence  of 
power  and  the  hard-hearted  selfishness  of  wealth.  Only 
too  often  these  cries  have  a  foundation  of  justice.  Bat 
be  it  remembered  that  these  are  precisely  the  cost  at 
which  the  advantages,  such  as  they  are,  are  purchased. 
The  price  which  the  man  in  authority  has  paid  for 
power  is  the  temptation  to  be  insolent  He  has  yielded 
to  the  temptation,  and  bought  his  advantage  dear. 
The  price  which  the  rich  man  pays  for  his  wealth  is 
the  temptation  to  bo  selfish.  They  have  paid  in  spirit- 
uals for  what  they  have  gained  in  temporals.  Now, 
if  you  are  crying  for  a  share  in  that  wealth,  and  a 
participation  in  that  power,  you  must  be  content  to 
run  the  risk  of  becoming  as  hard  and  selfish  and  over- 
bearing as  the  man  whom  you  denounce.  Blame  their 
sins  if  you  will,  or  despise  their  advantages;  but  do 
not   think  that  you  can  fiO\%\.  N^«a  ^A-^^ajuweos^  and 
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keep  dear  of  their  temptations.  God  is  on  the  side 
of  tlie  poor,  and  the  persecuted,  and  the  mourners  — 
a  light  in  darkness,  and  a  life  in  death.  But  the 
poyerty,  and  the  persecution,  and  the  darkness  are  the 
condition  on  which  they  feel  God's  presence.  They 
must  not  expect  to  have  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and 
the  spiritual  hlessings  annexed  to  poverty  at  the  same 
time.  K  you  will  be  rich,  you  must  be  content  to  pay 
die  price  of  falling  into  temptation,  and  a  snare,  and 
many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in 
perdition;  and  if  that  price  be  too  high  to  pay,  then 
you  most  be  content  with  the  quiet  valleys  of  exist- 
ence, where  alone  it  is  well  with  us:  kept  out  of  the 
inheritance,  but  having  instead  God  for  your  portion, 
your  all-sufficient  and  everlasting  portion.  Peace,  and 
qnietness,  and  rest  with  Christ 
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Preached  January  6,  4850, 
THE  STAR  IN  THE  EAST. 

Matt.  ii.  1,  2.  —  "Now  when  Jems  wu  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Jndn,  li 
the  day  I  of  Herod  the  king,  behold  there  came  wise  men  from  the  eailte 
Jerusalem,  saying ,  >yhere  is  he  that  is  bom  King  of  tho  Jews?fi»r«t 
have  seen  his  star  in  the  cast,  and  are  come  to  worship  him." 

Our  subject  is  the  Manifestation  of  Christ  to  the 
Gentiles.  The  King  of  the  Jews  has  become  the 
Sovereign  of  the  world :  a  fact,  one  would  think,  which 
must  cause  a  secret  complacency  in  the  heart  of  all 
Jews.  For  that  which  is  most  deeply  working  in 
modem  life  and  thought  is  the  Mind  of  Christ  Hifl 
name  has  passed  over  our  institutions,  and  mnch  more 
has  His  spirit  penetrated  into  our  social  and  domestic 
existence.  In  other  words,  a  Hebrew  mind  is  now, 
and  has  been  for  centuries,  ruling  Europe. 

But  the  gospel  which  He  proclaimed  was  not  limited 
to  the  Hebrews:  it  was  a  gospel  for  the  nations.  By 
the  death  of  Christ,  God  bad  struck  Hia  deathblow  at 
the  root  of  the  hereditary  principle.  "We  be  the  seed 
of  Abraham^'  was  the  proud  pretension  of  the  Israelite: 
and  ho  was  told  that  spiritual  dignity  rests  not  upon 
spiritual  descent,  but  upon  spiritual  character.  New 
tribes  were  adopted  into  the  Christian  union:  and  it 
became  clear  that  there  was  no  distinction  of  race  in 
the  spiritual  family.  The  Jewish  rite  of  circumcision, 
a  symbol  of  cxclusiveness,  cutting  off  one  nation  from 
all  others,  was  exchanged  for  Baptism,  the  symbol  of 
universality,  proclaiming  the  nearness  of  all  to  God, 
His  Paternity  over  the  humau  race,  and  the  Sonship 
of  all  who  chose  to  cVoAm  \\\^\i  y^nW^^^^^, 
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TIu8  was  a  Gospel  for  the  World:  and  nation  after 
nation  accepted  it  Chorclies  were  formed;  the  King- 
dom which  is  the  domain  of  Love  grew;  the  Roman 
empire  cmmhled  into  fragments;  but  every  fragment 
was  found  pregnant  with  life.  It  brake  not  as  some 
ancient  temple  might  break,  its  broken  pieces  lying  in 
lifeless  rain,  overgrown  with  weeds:  rather  as  one  of 
those  mysterious  animals  break,  of  which,  if  you  rend 
them  asunder,  every  separate  portion  forms  itself  into 
a  new  and  complete  existence.  Rome  gave  way;  but 
every  portion  became  a  Christian  kingdom,  alive  with 
the  mind  of  Christ,  and  developing  the  Christian  idea 
after  its  own  peculiar  natura 

The  portion  of  Scripture  selected  for  tlie  text  and 
for  the  gospel  of  the  day,  has  an  important  bearing  on 
this  great  Epiphany.  The  "wise  mon"  belonged  to  a 
creed  of  very  hoary  and  venerable  antiquity;  a  system, 
too,  which  had  in  it  the  elements  of  strong  vitality. 
For  seven  centuries  after,  the  Mahometan  sword  scarcely 
availed  to  extirpate  it  —  indeed  could  not.  They 
whom  the  Mahometan  called  fire- worshippers,  clung  to 
their  creed  with  vigour  and  tenacity  indestructible,  in 
spite  of  all  his  efforts. 

Here»  then,  in  this  act  of  homage  to  the  Messiah, 
were  the  representatives  of  the  highest  then  existing 
influences  of  the  world,  doing  homage  to  the  Lord  of 
a  mightier  influence,  and  reverently  bending  before  the 
dawn  of  the  Star  of  a  new  and  brighter  Day.  It  was 
the  first  distinct  turning  of  the  Gentile  mind  to  Christ; 
the  first  instinctive  craving  after  a  something  higher 
than  Gentilism  could  ever  satisfy. 

In    this    light    our   thoughts    arrange    tliemac\v^% 
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I.    The  expectaiion  of  the  Gentiles. 
IL    The  Maiiifestation  or  Epiphany. 

I.  The  expectation:  ** Where  is  He  that  is  horn 
King  of  the  Jews?  for  we  have  seen  his  star  in  ths 
east,  and  are  come  to  worship  Him." 

Ohsenre,  1.  The  craving  for  Eternal  life.  The 
^^wise  men"  were  "Magians,"  that  is,  Persian  priesti^ 
The  name,  however,  was  extended  to  all  the  easten 
philosophers  who  professed  that  religion,  or  even  that 
philosophy.  The  Magians  were  chiefly  distinguished 
hy  heing  worshippers  of  the  stars,  or  sta^its  of 
astronomy. 

Now  astronomy  is  a  science  which  arises  from  man's 
need  of  religion;  other  sciences  spring  out  of  wants 
hoimdcd  hy  this  life.  For  instance,  anatomy  pre- 
supposes disease.  There  would  he  no  prying  into  our 
animal  frame,  no  anatomy,  were  there  not  a  malady 
to  stimulate  the  inquiry.  Navigation  arises  from  the 
necessity  of  traversing  the  seas  to  appropriate  the 
produce  of  other  countries.  Charts,  and  maps,  and 
soundings  are  made,  because  of  a  felt  earthly  want 
But  in  astronomy  the  first  impulse  of  mankind  came 
not  from  the  craving  of  the  intellect,  hut  from  the 
necessities  of  the  soul. 

If  you  search  down  into  the  constitution  of  your 
being  till  you  come  to  the  lowest  deep  of  all,  nnder^ 
lying  all  other  wants  you  will  find  a  craving  for  what 
is  infinite:  a  something  that  desires  perfection:  a  wish 
that  nothing  but  the  thought  of  that  which  is  etenial 
can  satisfy.  To  the  untutored  mind  nowhere  was  that 
want  80  called  into  consciousness^  perhaps,  as  beneath 
the  mighty  skies  of  \li^  'Ei«a\..    ^««aft  «sA  XmasoSoM 
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are  the  xiiglits  in  Persia,  and  many  a  wise  man  in 
earUer  days,  full  of  deep  thoughts,  went  out  into  the 
fields,  like  Isaac,  to  meditate  at  eventide.  God  has 
80  made  us  that  the  very  act  of  looking  up  produces 
in  us  perceptions  of  the  suhlime.  And  then  those  skies 
in  their  calm  depths  mirroring  that  which  is  boundless 
in  space  and  illimitable  in  time,  with  a  silence  profound 
as  death  and  a  motion  gliding  on  for  ever,  as  if  sym- 
bolising eternity  of  life  —  no  wonder  if  men  associated 
with  them  their  highest  thoughts,  and  conceived  them 
to  be  the  home  of  Deity.  No  wonder  if  an  Eternal 
Destiny  seemed  to  sit  enthroned  there.  No  wonder 
if  they  seemed  to  have  in  their  mystic  motion  an  in- 
visible sympathy  with  human  life  and  its  mysterious 
destinies.  No  wonder  if  he  who  best  could  read  their 
laws  was  reckoned  best  able  to  interpret  the  duties  of 
this  life,  and  all  that  connects  man  with  that  which 
is  invisible.  No  wonder  if  in  those  devout  days  of 
yoiing  thought,  science  was  only  another  name  for 
religion,  and  the  Priest  of  the  great  temple  of  the 
universe  was  also  the  Priest  in  the  temple  made  with 
bands.  Astronomy  was  the  religion  of  the  world's 
youth. 

The  Magians  were  led  by  the  star  to  Christ*,  their 
astronomy  was  the  very  pathway  to  their  Saviour. 

Upon  this  I  make  one  or  two  remarks. 

1.  The  folly  of  depreciating  human  wisdom.  Of  all 
vanities  the  worst  is  the  vanity  of  ignorance.  It  is 
common  enough  to  hear  learning  decried,  as  if  it  were 
an  opposite  of  religion.  If  that  means  that  science  is 
not  religion,  and  that  the  man  who  can  calculate  the 
motions  of  tiie  stars  may  never  have  bowed  Viis  so\l\  \a 
Gbm^  It  eonUdns  a  truth.     Bat  if  it  means,  as  il  o&«a 
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does,  that  learning  is  a  positive  incombranee  and 
hindrance  to  religion,  then  it  is  as  much  as  to  say  that 
the  God  of  nature  is  not  the  God  of  grace;  that  the 
more  you  study  the  Creator's  works,  the  fiirther  yon 
remove  from  EUmself :  nay,  we  must  go  further  to  be 
consistent,  and  hold,  as  most  uncultivated  and  rode 
nations  do,  that  the  state  of  idiocy  is  nearest  to  that  of 
inspiration. 

There  are  expressions  of  St  Paul  often  quoted  as 
sanctioning  this  idea.  He  tells  his  converts  to  beware 
"lest  any  man  spoil  you  through  philosophy."  Where- 
upon we  take  for  granted  that  modem  philosophy  b  a 
kind  of  antagonist  to  Christianity.  This  is  one  instance 
out  of  many  of  the  way  in  which  an  ambiguous  woid 
misunderstood,  becomes  the  source  of  infinite  eiror. 
Let  us  hear  St  Paul.  He  bids  Timothy  "beware  of 
profane  and  old  wives*  fables.'*  He  speaks  of  "endless 
genealogies"  —  "worshipping  of  angels'*  —  "intruding 
into  those  things  which  men  have  not  seen."  This  was 
the  philosophy  of  those  days:  a  system  of  wild  fancies 
spun  out  of  the  brain  —  somewhat  like  what  we  might 
now  call  demonolatry;  but  as  different  from  pbilosophy 
as  any  two  things  can  differ. 

They  forget,  too,  another  thing.  Philosophy  has 
become  Christian;  science  has  knelt  to  Christ  There 
is  a  deep  significance  in  that  homage  of  the  Magians. 
For  it  in  fact  was  but  a  specimen  and  type  of  that 
which  science  has  been  doing  ever  since.  The  mind  of 
Christ  has  not  only  entered  into  the  Temple,  and  made 
it  the  house  of  prayer:  it  has  entered  into  the  temple 
of  science,  and  purified  the  spirit  of  philosophy.  This 
Is  its  spirit  now,  as  expounA^A  b^  its  cliief  interpreter, 
''Man,   the  interpreter  of  "Salxa^,  >Hi^i^%  \s5&Kai^^  «s& 
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can  do  nothing,  except  that  which  Nature  teaches  him/' 
VThat  is  this  but  science  bending  before  the  Child, 
becoming  childlike,  and,  instead  of  projecting  its  own 
fancies  upon  God's  world,  listening  reverently  to  heai 
what  it  has  to  teach  him?  In  a  similar  spirit,  too, 
spoke  the  greatest  of  philosophers,  in  words  quoted  in 
every  child's  book:  ^^I  am  but  a  child,  picking  up 
pebbles  on  the  shore  of  the  great  sea  of  TrutL" 

Oh!  be  sure  all  the  universe  tells  of  Christ  and 
leads  to  Christ  Kightly  those  ancient  Magians  deemed, 
in  believing  that  Ood  was  worshipped  truly  in  that 
angost  temple.  The  stars  preach  the  mind  of  Christ 
Not  as  of  old,  when  a  mystic  star  guided  their  feet  to 
Bethlehem:  but  now,  to  the  mind  of  the  astronomer, 
they  tell  of  Eternal  Order  and  Harmony:  they  speak 
of  changeless  Law  where  no  caprice  reigns.  You  may 
calculate  the  star's  return;  and  to  the  day,  and  hour, 
and  minute  it  will  be  there.  This  is  the  fidelity  of 
Qod,  These  mute  masses  obey  the  law  impressed  upon 
them  by  their  Creator's  Hand,  unconsciously:  and  that 
law  is  the  law  of  their  own  nature.  To  understand 
the  laws  of  our  nature,  and  consciously  and  reverently 
to  obey  them,  that  is  the  mind  of  Christ,  the  sublimest 
spirit  of  the  Gospel 

I  remark  again,  —  This  universe  may  be  studied 
in  an  irreverent  spirit  In  Dan.  ii.  48,  we  find  the  re- 
verence which  was  paid  to  science.  Daniel  among  the 
Chaldees  was  made  chief  of  the  wise  men,  that  is,  the 
first  of  the  Magians:  and  King  Nebuchadnezzar  bowed 
before  him,  with  incense  and  oblations.  In  later  days 
we  find  that  spirit  changed.  Another  king,  Herod, 
commands  the  wise  men  to  use  their  scieue^  iox  \Xx^ 
pmpoBo  a£  letting  him  know  where  the  ChilflL  ^«a.    ^5^ 
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earlier  times  thej  honoured  the  priest  of  nature:  in 
later  times  thej  made  use  of  him. 

Only  by  a  few  is  science  studied  now  in  the  sablnne 
and  reverent  spirit  of  old  days.  A  vulgar  demand  for 
utility  has  taken  the  place  of  that  lowly  prostration 
with  which  the  world  listened  to  the  discoyeries  of 
truth.  The  discovery  of  some  new  and  mighty  agent, 
by  which  the  east  and  west  are  brought  together  in  a 
moment,  awakens  chiefly  the  emotion  of  delight  in  ns 
that  correspondence  and  travelling  will  be  quickened. 
The  merchant  congratulates  himself  upon  the  speedier 
arrival  of  the  news  which  will  give  him  the  start  of 
his  rivals,  and  enable  him  to  outrace  his  competiton 
in  the  competition  of  wealth.  Yet  what  is  this  but  the 
utilitarian  spirit  of  Herod,  seeing  nothing  more  solemn 
in  a  mysterious  star  than  the  means  whereby  he  might 
crush  bis  supposed  Kival? 

There  is  a  spirit  which  believes  that  '^godliness  is 
gain,'^  and  aims  at  being  godly  for  the  sake  of  ad- 
vantage —  which  is  honest,  because  honesty  is  the 
best  policy  —  which  says,  Do  right,  and  you  will  be 
the  better,  that  is,  the  richer  for  it  There  is  a  spirit 
which  seeks  for  wisdom  simply  as  a  means  to  an 
earthly  end  —  and  that  often  a  mean  one.  This  is  a 
spirit  rebuked  by  the  nobler  reverence  of  the  earlier 
days  of  Magianism.  Knowledge  for  its  own  pure  sake. 
God  for  His  own  sake.  Truth  for  the  sake  of  truth. 
This  was  the  reason  for  which,  in  earlier  days,  men 
read  the  aspect  of  the  heavens. 

2.  Next,  in  this  craving  of  the  Gentiles,  we  meet 

with  traces  of  the  yearning  of  the  human  soul  for  light. 

The  Magmn  system  waB  eslled  the  system  of  light 

about  seven  centuries  B.e.  A.  ^^^x.x^iiorta.^^^A'Wi'MtoN^ 
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limd  appeared,  who  oither  restored  tlie  system  to  its 
purity,  or  created  out  of  it  a  now  system.  He  said 
thai  Light  is  Eternal  —  that  the  Lord  of  the  Universe 
is  Light;  hut  because  there  was  an  eternal  Light,  there 
was  alto  mn  eternal  possibility  of  the  absence  of  Light 
Light  and  Darkness  therefore  were  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  the  universe  —  not  equal  principles,  but  one 
the  negation  of  the  other.  He  taught  that  the  soul  of 
man  needs  light  —  a  light  external  to  itself,  as  well 
as  in  itself.  As  the  eye  cannot  see  in  darkness,  and  is 
useless,  so  is  there  a  capacity  in  the  soul  for  light; 
but  it  is  not  itself  light;  it  needs  the  Everlasting  light 
from  oatdde  itself. 

Hence  the  stars  became  worshipped  as  the  symbols 
of  this  light  Bujb  by  degrees  these  stars  began  to 
stand  in  the  place  of  the  Light  Himself.  This  was 
the  state  of  things  in  the  days  of  these  Magians. 

ICagianism  was  now  midway  between  its  glory  and 
its  decline.  For  its  glory  we  must  go  back  to  the  days 
of  Daniel,  when  a  monarch  felt  it  his  privilege  to  do 
honour  to  the  priest  of  Light  —  when  that  priest  was 
the  sole  medium  of  communication  between  Deity  and 
man,  and  through  him  alone  "Oromasdes^'  made  his 
revelations  known  —  when  the  law  given  by  the 
Magian,  revealed  by  the  eternal  stars,  was  ^4he  law  of 
the  Hedes  and  Persians  which  altereth  not**  For  its 
lowest  degradation  we  must  pass  over  about  half  a 
centnry  from  the  time  we  are  now  considering,  till  wo 
find  ourselves  in  Samaria,  in  the  presence  of  Simon  the 
M^*"  He  gave  himself  out  for  the  great  power  of 
God.  He  prostituted  such  powers  and  knowledge  as 
he  possessed  to  the  object  of  making  gidn.  Ha\t-dLU^^^ 
hMlf'impogtor,  in  him  the  noble   system   of  WgVvl  \i«A 


; 
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sunk  to  petty  charlatanism:  Magianism  had  degenerated 
into  Magic. 

Midway  between  these  two  periods,  or  rather  nearer 
to  the  latter,  stood  the  Magian  of  the  text  There  if 
a  time  in  the  history  of  every  superstition  when  it  is 
respectable,  even  deserving  reverence,  when  men  be- 
lieved it  —  when  it  is  in  fact  associated  with  the  highest 
feelings  that  are  in  man,  and  the  channel  even  for 
God's  manifestation  to  the  soul.  And  there  is  a  time 
when  it  becomes  less  and  less  credible,  when  dearer 
science  is  superseding  its  pretensions:  and  then  is  the 
period  in  which  one  class  of  men,  like  Simon,  keep  ap 
the  imposture:  the  priests  who  will  not  let  the  old 
superstition  die,  but  go  on,  half-impostors,  half-deceived 
by  the  strong  delusion  wherewith  they  believe  their 
own  lie.  Another  class,  like  Herod,  the  wise  men  of 
the  world,  who  patronize  it  for  their  own  purposes, 
and  make  use  of  it  as  an  engine  of  state.  Another 
still,  who  turn  from  side  to  side,  feeling  with  horror 
the  old,  and  all  that  they  held  dear,  -cmmbling  awaj 
beneath  them  —  the  ancient  lights  going  ont,  more 
than  half  suspecting  the  falsehood  of  all  the  rest,  and 
with  an  earnestness  amounting  almost  to  agony,  leaving 
their  own  homes  and  inquiring  for  fresh  light 

Such  was  the  posture  of  these  Magians.  Ton  can- 
not enter  into  their  questions  or  sympathize  with  their 
wants  unless  you  realize  all  this.  For  that  desire  for 
light  is  one  of  the  most  impassioned  of  our  nobler 
natures.  That  noble  prayer  of  the  ancient  world  {if  d« 
cfdei  xai  oh'aaov)  "Give  light,  and  let  us  die:"  can  we 
not  feel  it?  Light  —  light  0  if  the  result  were  the 
j/ijinediate  realization.  o£  \\i^  old  fahK  and  the  blasting 
o£  the  daring  spirit  m  tVi^  mom^viX  ^I'^^^^&ssii.^'^&Sk    Iw 
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od  —  yet  give  us  light.  The  wish  for  light;  the  ex- 
sctation  of  the  manifestation  of  God,  is  the  mystery 
hich  lies  beneath  the  history  of  the  whole  ancient 
orld. 

n.   The  Epiphany  itself. 

First,  they  found  a  king.  There  is  something  very 
gnificant  in  the  fact  of  that  king  being  discovered  as 
child.  The  royal  child  was  the  answer  to  their 
3sire9.  There  are  two  kinds  of  monarchy,  rule,  or 
immand.  One  is  that  of  hereditary  title ;  the  other  is 
lat  of  Divine  Right  There  are  kings  of  men's 
aking,  and  kings  of  God's  making.  The  secret  of 
lat  command  which  men  obey  involuntarily,  is  sub- 
ission  of  the  Ruler  himself  to  law.  And  this  is  the 
jcret  of  the  Royalty  of  the  Humanity  of  Christ  No 
rinciple  through  all  His  Life  is  more  striking,  none 
laracterizes  it  so  peculiarly,  as  His  submission  to  an- 
her  Will.  **I  came  not  to  do  Mine  own  will,  but  the 
ill  of  Him  that  sent  Me."  "The  words  which  I  speak, 
speak  not  of  myself."  His  commands  are  not  arbi- 
•ary.  They  are  not  laws  given  on  authority  only  — 
ley  are  the  eternal  laws  of  our  humanity,  to  which  He 
[imself  submitted:  obedience  to  which  alone  can  make 
or  being  attain  its  end.  This  is  the  secret  of  His 
ingship  —  "He  became  obedient  .  .  .  wherefore  God 
Iso  hath  highly  exalted  Him." 

And  this  is  the  secret  of  all  influence  and  all  com- 
iand.  Obedience  to  a  law  above  you,  subjugates  minds 
>  yon  who  never  would  have  yielded  to  mere  will. 
Rule  thyself,  thou  rulest  all." 

2.  Next,  observe  the  adoration  of  the  M^agvaiift  — 
uyr  touching  and  full  of  deep  truth.     The  Vib^eV.  ot 
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the   world  bending  before  the  Child.    Remember  "*° 
history  of  Magianism.   It  began  with  awe,  entering  i^. 
this  world  beneath  the   serene   skies  of  the  ®*^*'    i 
Wonder  and  Worship.     It  passed  into  priestcraft  •■* 
scepticism.     It  ended  in  Wonder  and  Adoration  M  ^ 
had  begnn;  only  with  a  truer  and  nobler  meaning. 

This  is  but  a  representation  of  human  life.  "Hei^ 
lies  around  us  in  our  infancy."  The  child  looks  o» 
this  world  of  God^s  as  one^  not  many  —  all  beantiiu 

—  wonderful  —  God's  —  the  creation  of  a  Fathert 
hand.  The  man  dissects  —  breaks  it  into  fragments  — 
loses  love  and  worship  in  speculation  and  reaaomng'' 
becomes  more  manly,  more  independent,  and  less  i^ 
radiated  with  a  sense  of  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of 
all;  till  at  last,  after  many  a  devious  wandering,  if  te 
be  one  whom  the  Star  of  God  is  leading  blind  by  • 
way  he  knows  not,  he  begins  to  see  all  as  one  agtim 
and  God  in  all.     Back  comes  the  Childlike  spirit  once 
more  in  the  Christianity  of  old  age.     We  kneel  befoi« 
the  Child  —  we  feel  that  to  adore  is  greater  than  to 
reason  —  that  to  love,  and  worship,  and  believe,  bring 
the  soul  nearer  heaven  than  scientific  analysifl.    The 
Child  is  nearer  God  than  we. 

And  this,  too,  is  one  of  the  deep  sayings  of  Christ 

—  '^Except  ye  be  converted  and  become  as  little  children, 
ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

3.  Lastly,  In  that  £piphany  we  have  to  lemariL  the 
Magians'  joy.  They  had  seen  the  star  in  the  east 
They  followed  it  —  it  seemed  to  go  out  in  dim 
obscurity.  They  went  about  inquiring:  asked  Herod, 
who  could  tell  them  nothing:  asked  tiie  scribes,  who 
only  gave  them  a  vaga^  &\i^c^^ii«  At  last  the  star 
shone  out  once  more,  cXew  \i^^«t^  ^^a«s^  ^^^ "^wwt  v^ 
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i^7  saw  the  star,  they  rejoiced  with  exceeding 

lips  the  hearts  of  some  of  us  can  interpret  thai 
re  some  who  have  seen  the  star  that  shone  in 
ays  go  out;  quench  itself  in  hlack  vapours  or 
ke.  There  are  some  who  have  followed  many 
at  turned  out  to  be  but  an  ignis  fatuus,  one  of 
2;ht  exhalations  which  hover  over  marshes  and 
rds,  and  only  lead  to  the  chambers  of  the 
the  cold  damp  pits  of  disappointment:  and,  O 
ing  of  "exceeding  joy,"  after  following  in 
ifter  inquiring  of  the  great  men  and  learning 
—  of  the  religious  men  and  finding  little  —  to 
tar  at  last  resting  over  "the  place  where  the 
liild  lies"  —  after  groping  the  way  alone,  to 
star  stand  still  —  to  find  that  Religion  is  a 
simpler  than  we  thought  —  that  God  is  near 
it  to  kneel  and  adore  is  the  noblest  posture  of 
For,  whoever  will  follow  with  fidelity  his 
God  will  guide  him  aright.  He  spoke  to  the 
by  the  star;  to  the  shepherds  by  the  melody 
avenly  host;  to  Joseph  by  a  dream;  to  Simeon 
iward  revelation.  "Gold,  and  frankincense, 
h,"  —  these,  and  ten  times  these,  were  poor 
p  to  give  for  that  blessed  certainty  that  the 
od  is  on  before  us^ 
practical  hints  in  conclusion, 
hint  of  immortality.  That  star  is  now  looking 
the  wise  men's  graves;  and  if  there  be  no  life 
then  this  is  the  confusion  —  that  mass  of  inert 
I  pursuing  its  way  through  space,  and  the 
it  watched  it,  calculated  its  movements^  ^woxq 
throngb  aspiring  wishes  to  holy  »ioitijdoi»  — 
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those  minds,  more  precious  than  a  thousand  stars,  have 
dropped  out  of  God's  universe.  And  then  God  caies 
for  mere  material  masses  more  than  for  spirits,  which 
are  the  emanation  and  copy  of  Himself.  Impo8sihl& 
^^God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living." 
God  is  the  Father  of  our  Spirits.  Eternity  and  im- 
measurableness  belong  to  Thought  alone.  Tou  may 
measure  the  cycles  of  that  star  bj  years  and  miles:  — 
Can  you  bring  any  measurement  which  belongs  to  tine 
or  space  by  which  you  can  compute  the  length  or 
breadth  or  the  duration  of  one  pure  thought,  one  aspira- 
tion, one  moment  of  love?  This  is  eternity.  Nothing 
but  thought  can  be  immortal. 

2.  Learn,  finally,  the  truth  of  the  Epiphany  by 
heart  To  the  Jew  it  chiefly  meant  that  the  GentQe, 
too,  could  become  the  child  of  God.  But  to  us?  —  Is 
that  doctrine  obsolete?  Nay,  it  requires  to  be  reiterated 
in  this  age  as  much  as  in  any  other.  There  is  a  spirit 
in  all  our  hearts  whereby  we  would  monopolize  Grod, 
conceiving  Him  an  unapproachable  Being;  whereby  we 
may  terrify  other  men  outside  our  own  pale,  instead  of 
the  Father  that  is  near  to  all,  whom  we  have  to  ap- 
proach, and  whom  to  adore  is  blessedness. 

This  is  our  Judaism:  we  do  not  believe  in  the 
Epiphany.  We  do  not  believe  that  God  is  the  Father 
of  the  world  —  we  do  not  actually  credit  that  He  has 
a  star  for  the  Persian  priest,  and  celestial  melody  for 
the  Hebrew  shepherd,  and  an  unsyllabled  voice  for  all 
the  humble  and  inquiring  spirits  in  His  world.  There- 
fore remember,  Christ  has  broken  down  the  middle  wall 
of  partition  —  He  has  revealed  Our  Father,  proclaimed 
that  there  is  no  distinction  in  the  spiritual  family,  and 
established  a  real  BrolbetViooaL  otl  ^i»sfO[i* 
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Preached  Fehntary  10,  1850. 
THE  HEAUNG  OF  JAIRUS'  DAUGHTER. 

Katt.  Is.  0-S5.  —  "And  when  Jesni  came  into  the  ruler's  house,  and  saw 
the minatrela  and  the  people  making  a  noise.  Ho  said  unto  them,  Give 
plaet;  for  the  maid  li  not  dead,  bat  sloepeth.  And  they  laughed  him  to 
leom.  But  when  the  people  were  pat  forth,  Ho  went  in,  and  took  her 
by  the  hand,  and  the  maid  arose.** 

This  is  one  of  a  pair  of  miracles,  tbe  full  instruc- 
tion from  neither  of  which  can  be  gained  unless  taken 
in  connection  with  the  other. 

On  his  way  to  heal'  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  the  Son 
of  Han  was  accosted  hj  another  sufferer,  afflicted 
twelve  years  with  an  issue  of  blood.  Humanly  speaking, 
there  were  many  causes  which  might  have  led  to  the 
njeetion  of  her  request  The  case  was  urgent:  a 
matter  of  life  and  death:  delay  might  be  fatal:  a  few 
minates  might  make  all  the  difference  between  living 
and  dying.  Yet  Jesus  not  only  performed  the  miracle, 
bat  rrfnsed  to  perform  it  in  a  hurried  way:  paused  to 
converse:  to  inquire  who  had  touched  Him:  to  perfect 
the  lesson  of  the  whole.  On  His  way  to  perform  one 
act  of  Love,  He  turned  aside  to  give  His  attention  to 
another. 

The  practical  lesson  is  this:  There  are  many  who 
are  so  occupied  by  one  set  of  duties  as  to  have  no  time 
for  others:  some  whose  life-business  is  the  suppression 
of  the  slave-trade  —  the  amelioration  of  the  state  of 
prisons  —  the  reformation  of  public  abuses.  Kight, 
except  80  far  as  they  are  monopolized  by  these,  and 
feel  themselves  discharged  from  other  obligations.  The 
minister's  work  is  spiritual;  the  physician's  tempoicA. 
Bat  if  the  former  neglect  pbyBic&l  needs,  or  the  \tLlV« 
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shrink  from  the  spiritual  opportonities  on  the  plea  diit 
the  cure  of  bodies,  not  of  souls,  is  his  work,  bo  far  they 
refuse  to  imitate  their  Master. 

He  had  an  ear  open  for  every  tone  of  wul:  a  haul 
ready  to  respond  to  every  species  of  need.  SpeciaUy 
the  Redeemer  of  the  soul,  He  was  yet  as  emphatically 
the  "Saviour  of  the  body.  He  "taught  the  people:" 
but  He  did  not  neglect  to  multiply  the  loaves  and 
fishes.  The  peculiar  need  of  the  woman:  the  finther^i 
cry  of  anguish:  the  infantas  cry  of  helplessness:  tlie 
wail  of  oppression,  and  the  shriek  of  pain,  —  all  were 
heard  by  Him,  and  none  in  vain. 

Therein  lies  the  difference  between  Christian  love 
and  the  impulse  of  mere  inclination.  We  hear  of  mfla 
being  "interested"  in  a  cause:  it  has  some  peculiar 
charm  for  them  individually:  the  wants  of  the  heathen; 
or  the  destitution  of  the  soldier  and  sailor;  or  the  con- 
version of  the  Jews,  according  to  men^s  associations, 
or  fancies,  or  peculiar  bias,  may  engage  their  attention, 
and  monopolize  their  sympathy.  I  am  far  from  saying 
these  are  wrong:  I  only  say  that  so  far  as  they  only 
intarst,  and  monopolize  interest,  the  source  fit)m  whidi 
they  spring  is  only  human,  and  not  the  highest  Hie 
difference  between  such  beneficence  and  that  which  is 
the  result  of  Christian  love,  is  marked  by  partiality  in 
one  case,  universality  in  the  other.  Love  is  nni- 
versal.  It  is  interested  in  all  that  is  human:  not 
merely  in  the  concerns  of  its  own  family,  nation,  sect, 
or  circle  of  associations.  Humanity  is  the  sphere  of 
its  activity. 

Here,  too,  we  find  the  Son  of  Man  the  pattern  of 
our  humanity.  His  bosom  was  to  mankind  what  the 
Ocean  is  to  the  woi\d,  T\i^  0^:»Mi\\3»\\A  ^^^^  w^htf 
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tide-,  bat  it  receives  and  responds  to,  in  exact  pro- 
poition,  the  tidal  influences  of  every  estuary,  and  river, 
and  imall  creek  which  pours  into  its  bosom.  So  in 
Christ;  His  bosom  heaved  with  the  tides  of  our  huma- 
nity: bat  every  separate  sorrow,  pain,  and  joy  gave  its 
paltation,  and  received  back  influence  from  the  sea  of 
Ws  being. 

Looldng  at  this  matter  somewhat  more  closely,  it 
win  be  plain  that  the  delay  was  only  apparent  — 
leemingly  there  was  delay,  and  fatal  delay:  while  He 
yet  spake,  there  came  news  of  the  child's  death.  But 
jast  so  far  as  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  a  mightier 
miracle  than  the  healing  of  the  sick,  just  so  far  did  the 
delay  enhance  and  illustrate,  instead  of  dimming  the 
glory  of  His  mission. 

Bat  more  definitely  still.  The  miracles  of  Jesus 
were  not  merely  arbitrary  acts:  they  were  subject  to 
the  laws  of  the  spiritual  world.  It  was,  we  may  humbly 
ssy,  impossible  to  convey  a  spiritual  blessing  to  one 
who  was  not  spuitually  susceptible.  A  certain  inward 
character,  a  certain  relation  {rapport)  to  the  Redeemer, 
was  required  to  make  the  mercy  efficacious.  Hence  in 
one  place  we  read,  "He  could  not  do  many  miracles 
there  because  of  their  unbelief"  And  His  perpetual 
qaestion  was,  "Believest  thou  that  I  am  able  to  do 
tMs?" 

Now  Jairus  beheld  this  miracle.  He  saw  the 
woman*s  modest  touch  approaching  the  hem  of  the 
Saviour's  garment  He  saw  the  abashed  look  with 
which  she  shrunk  from  public  gaze  and  exposure.  Ho 
heard  the  language  of  Omniscience,  ^^ Somebody  hath 
toached  Me.''  He  heard  the  great  principle  cnTluc\^l^&^ 
AjU  the  only  touch  which  reacbea  God  is  l\iat  of 'E^aOcv. 
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The  multitude  may  throng  and  press:  bat  heart  to 
heart,  soul  to  soul,  mind  to  mind,  only  so  do  we  come 
in  actual  contact  with  God.  And  remembering  this,  it 
is  a  matter  not  of  probability,  but  of  certainty,  that  the 
soul  of  Jairus  was  actually  made  more  capable  of  t 
blessing  than  before:  that  he  must  have  waUked  with  t 
more  hopeful  step:  that  he  must  have  heard  the 
announcement,  "Thy  daughter  is  dead,*'  with  less 
dismay:  that  the  words,  "Fear  not,  only  believe,"  must 
have  come  to  him  with  deeper  meaning,  and  been 
received  with  more  implicit  trust,  than  if  Jesus  had  not 
paused  to  heal  the  woman,  but  hurried  on. 

And  this  is  the  principle  of  the  spiritual  kingdom. 
In  matters  worldly,  the  more  occupations,  duties,  a  man 
has,  the  more  certain  is  he  of  doing  all  imperfectly.  In 
the  things  of  God,  it  is  reversed.  The  more  duties 
you  perform,  the  more  you  are  fitted  for  doing  others: 
what  you  lose  in  time,  you  gain  in  strength.  You  do 
not  love  God  the  less  but  the  more,  for  loving  man. 
You  do  not  weaken  your  affection  for  your  family  by 
cultivating  attachments  beyond  its  pale,  but  deepen 
and  intensify  it.  Respect  for  the  alien,  tenderness  for 
the  heretic,  do  not  interfere  with,  but  rather  strengthen, 
attachment  to  your  own  country  and  your  own  diurch. 
He  who  is  most  liberal  in  case  of  a  foreign  famine  or 
a  distant  mission,  will  be  found  to  have  only  learned 
more  liberal  love  towards  the  poor  and  the  unspiritua- 
lized  of  his  own  land:  so  false  is  the  querulous  com- 
plaint that  money  is  drained  away  by  such  calls,  to  die 
disadvantage  of  more  near  and  justor  claims. 

Yoa  do  not  injure  on^  liwas^  of  mercy  by  taming 
Aside  to  listen  to  the  caW  oi  wio\JaRx« 
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L    The  uses  of  adversity. 

II.    The  principles  of  a  Miracle. 

L  The  simplest  and  most  obvioas  use  of  sorrow  is 
i  remind  of  God.  Jairns  and  the  woman,  like  many 
thers,  came  to  Christ  from  a  sense  of  want  It  would 
iem  that  a  certain  shock  is  needed  to  bring  us  in  con- 
ict  with  reality.  We  are  not  conscious  of  our  breathing 
U  obstruction  makes  it  felt  We  are  not  aware  of  the 
ossession  of  a  heart  till  some  disease,  some  sudden  joy 
r  sorrow,  rouses  it  into  extraordinary  action.  And  we 
*e  not  conscious  of  the  mighty  cravings  of  our  half 
ivine  humanity;  we  are  not  aware  of  the  God  within 
I,  till  some  chasm  yawns  which  must  be  filled,  or  till 
le  rending  asunder  of  our  affections  forces  us  to  become 
arfolly  conscious  of  a  need. 

And  this,  too,  is  the  reply  to  a  rebellious  question 
hich  our  hearts  are  putting  perpetually:  Why  am  I 
eated  so?  Why  is  my  health  or  my  child  taken  from 
e?  What  have  I  done  to  deserve  this?  So  Job 
issionately  complained  that  God  had  set  him  up  as  a 
ark  to  empty  His  quiver  on. 

The  reply  is,  that  gifts  are  granted  to  elicit  our 
Fections:  they  are  resumed  to  elicit  them  still  more: 
r  we  never  know  the  value  of  a  blessing  till  it  is 
me.  Health,  children  —  we  must  lose  them  before 
b  know  the  love  which  they  contain. 

However,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  a  charge 
ight  not  with  some  plausibility  be  brought  against 
e  love  of  Gt)d,  were  no  intimation  ever  given  that 
[>d  means  to  resume  His  blessings.  That  man  may 
brly  complain  of  his  adopted  father,  w\iO  \i^  \^^\i 
ueateif  aa  bis  own  son,  and  after  conttaalVxi^  \i^\\& 
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of  extravagance,  lookiDg  forward  to  ft  cei 
life,  cultivating  certain  tastes,  is  informer 
only  adopted:  tliat  be  must  part  with  tbes< 
advantages,  and  sink  into  a  lower  sphere, 
a  poor  excuse  to  say  that  all  he  had  he 
much  gain,  and  unmerited.  It  is  enough  t 
false  hopes  were  raised,  and  knowingly. 

Nay,  the  laws  of  countries  sanction  th 
certain  period,  a  title  to  property  cannot  I 
with:  if  a  right  of  way  or  road  has  exii 
venerable  language  of  the  law^  after  a  custo 
the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  co 
private  right,  however  dignified,  can  ovi 
public  claim,  1  do  not  say  that  a  bitter  fe 
not  have  some  show  of  justice  if  such  wi 
with  God*s  blessings. 

But  the  truth  is  this:  God  confers  HL 
distinct  reminders  that  they  are  His.  He  j 
a  season,  spirits  taken  out  of  Kis  universe: 
into  temporary  contact  with  us:  and  wf 
father,  mother,  sister,  child,  friend.  But 
some  places,  on  oue  day  in  the  year,  tlie  \ 
is  closed  in  order  to  remind  the  public  iht 
by  BulPerance  and  not  by  right,  in  order  that 
time  may  establish  "adverse  possession,"'  s 
give  warning  to  us.  Every  ache  and  p 
wrinkle  you  see  stamping  itself  on  a  par 
every  accident  which  reveals  the  uncertai: 
life  and  possessions:  every  funeral-bell  that 
only  God's  reminders  that  wo  are  tenant* 
not  by  right  - —  pensioners  on  the  bounty 
He  J8  dosing  up  live  n^Ut  qC  way,^  waruin| 
what  we  havOj  is  lent,  nc^t  ^^^^.  ^^^^^^ 
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mercies  are  so  much  gain.  The  resumption  of  them 
IS  no  injustice.  Job  learned  that,  too,  hj  heart,  '*The 
Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away:  blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord." 

Again,  observe  the  misuse  of  sorrow.  When  he 
came  to  the  house.  He  found  the  minstrels  and  people 
making  a  noise.  In  the  East,  not  content  with  natural 
grief,  they  use  artificial  means  to  deepen  and  prolong 
it  Men  and  women  make  it  a  separate  profession  to 
act  as  mourners,  to  exhibit  for  hire  the  customary 
symbols  and  wail  of  grief,  partly  to  soothe  and  partly 
to  rivet  sorrow  deeply,  by  expression  of  it. 

The  South  and  North  differ  greatly  from  each  other 
in  this  respect  The  nations  of  the  North  restrain  their 
grief  —  affect  the  tearless  eye,  and  the  stern  look.  The 
expressive  South,  and  all  the  nations  whose  origin  is 
from  thence,  are  demonstrative  in  grief.  They  beat 
their  breasts,  tear  their  hair,  throw  dust  upon  their 
heads.  It  would  be  unwise  were  either  to  blame  or 
ridicule  the  other,  so  long  as  each  is  true  to  Nature. 
Unwise  for  the  nations  of  the  South  to  deny  the  reality 
of  the  grief  which  is  repressed  and  silent  Unjust  in 
the  denizen  of  the  North  were  he  to  scorn  the  violence 
of  Southern  grief,  or  call  its  uncontrollable  demonstra- 
tions unmanly.  Much  must  be  allowed  for  tempera- 
ment 

These  two  opposite  tendencies,  however,  indicate 
the  two  extremes  into  which  men  may  fall  in  this  mat- 
ter of  sorrow.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  we  may 
defeat  the  purposes  of  God  in  grief  —  by  forgetting  it, 
or  by  over-indulging  it 

The  world's  wajr  2b  to  forget  It  prescribes  gsiel'j 
M0  ibe  xmnedj  for  woe:  baniabeB  all  objects  ^\i\c\x  x^- 
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call  the  past:  makes  it  the  etiqnette  of  feeling,  even 
amongst  near  relations,  to  abstain  from  the  meotioii  of 
the  names  of  the  lost:  gets  rid  of  the  mourning  weeds 
as  soon  as  possible  —  the  worst  of  all  remedies  for 
grief  Sorrow,  the  discipline  of  the  Gross,  ib  the  school 
for  all  that  is  highest  in  us.  Self-knowledge,  true 
power,  all  that  dignifies  humanity,  are  precluded  the 
moment  you  try  to  merely  banish  grief.  It  is  a  touch- 
ing truth  that  the  Saviour  refused  the  anodyne  on  the 
cross  that  would  have  deadened  pain.  He  would  not 
steep  his  senses  in  oblivion.  He  would  not  suffer  one 
drop  to  trickle  down  the  side  of  His  Father^s  cup  of 
anguish  untasted. 

The  other  way  is  to  nurse  sorrow:  nay,  even  our 
best  affections  may  tempt  us  to  this.  It  seems  treason 
to  those  we  have  loved  to  be  happy  now.  We  sit 
beneath  the  cypress;  we  school  ourselves  to  gloom. 
Romance  magnifies  the  fidelity  of  the  broken  heart: 
we  refuse  to  be  comforted. 

Now  all  this  must  be  done  by  effort,  generally 
speaking.  For  God  has  so  constituted  both  our  hearts 
and  the  world,  that  it  is  hard  to  prolong  grief  beyond 
a  time.  Say  what  we  will,  the  heart  has  in  it  a  sur- 
prising, nay,  a  startling  elasticity.  It  cannot  sustain 
unalterable  melancholy:  and  beside  our  very  pathway 
plants  grow,  healing  and  full  of  balm.  It  is  a  sullen 
heart  that  can  withstand  the  slow  but  sure  influences 
of  the  morning  sun,  the  summer  sky,  the  trees  and 
flowers,  and  the  soothing  power  of  human  sympathy. 

"We  are  meant  to  sorrow;  "but  not  as  those  without 

hope.**      The  rule  seems   to    consist  in  being  simply 

natural     The  great  tlimg  vj\i\Ci\i  CVvn&t  did  was  to  call 

men  back  to  simplicity  and.  TL^\?ax^\  tl^V  Va  \|Ksr<i^t^ 
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but  original  nature.  He  counted  it  no  derogation  of 
His  manhood  to  be  seen  to  weep.  He  thought  it  no 
shame  to  mingle  with  meny  crowds.  He  opened  His 
heart  wide  to  all  the  genial  and  all  the  mournful  im- 
pressions of  this  manifold  life  of  ours.  And ,  this  is 
what  we  have  to  do;  be  natural.  Let  God,  that  is,  let 
the  influences  of  God,  freely  play  unthwarted  upon  the 
soul.  Let  there  be  no  unnatural  repression,  no  control 
of  feeling  by  mere  effort.  Let  there  be  no  artificial 
and  prolonged  grief,  no  "minstrels  making  a  noise." 
Let  great  Nature  have  her  way.  Or  rather,  feel  that 
you  are  in  a  Father's  world,  and  live  in  it  with  Him, 
frankly,  in  a  free,  fearless,  childlike,  and  natural  spirit 
Then  grief  will  do  its  work  healthily.  The  heart  will 
bleed,  and  stanch  when  it  has  bled  enough.  Do  not 
stop  the  bleeding:  but,  also,  do  not  open  the  wound 
afiresh. 

IL  We  come  to  the  principles  on  which  a  miracle 

1.  I  observe  that  the  perception  of  it  was  confined 
to  a  few.  Peter,  James,  John,  and  the  parents  of  the 
child,  were  the  only  ones  present.  The  rest  were  ex- 
cluded. To  behold  wonders,  certain  inward  qualifica- 
tions,  a  certain  state  of  heart,  a  certain  susceptibility 
are  required.  Those  who  were  shut  out  were  rendered 
incapable  by  disqualifications.  Absence  of  spiritual 
Bosceptibilitj  in  the  case  of  those  who  ^Maugbed  Him 
to  scorn"  —  unbelief,  in  those  who  came  with  courteous 
scepticism,  saying,  **  Trouble  not  the  Master :''  in  other 
words.  He  is  not  mastqr  of  impossibilities  —  unreality 
in  the  professional  mourners  —  the  most  KeVpVes^  o^  ^ 
disquaMcatioDs.      Their  whole   life   was   acting'.    \!lafc^ 
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had  caught  the  tone  of  condolence  and  sympathy  as  a 
trick.  Before  minds  such  as  these  the  wonders  of  crea- 
tion may  be  spread  in  vain.  Grief  and  joy  alike  are 
powerless  to  break  through  the  crust  of  artificial  sem- 
blance which  envelopes  them.  Such  beings  see  no 
miracles.  They  gaze  on  all  with  dead,  dim  eyes  — 
wrapped  in  conventionalisms,  their  life  a  druna  in 
which  they  are  but  actors,  modulating  their  tones  and 
simulating  feelings  according  to  a  received  standard. 
How  can  such  be  ever  witnesses  of  the  supematoral, 
or  enter  into  the  presence  of  the  wonderfhl?  Two 
classes  alone  were  admitted.  They  who,  like  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  lived  the  life  of  courage,  moral 
purity,  and  love,  and  they  who,  like  the  parents,  had 
had  the  film  removed  from  their  eyes  by  grief.  For 
there  is  a  way  which  God  has  of  forcing  the  spiritual 
upon  men's  attention.  When  you  shut  down  the  lid 
upon  the  coffin  of  a  child,  or  one  as  dearly  loved, 
there  is  an  awful  want,  a  horrible  sense  of  insecurity, 
which  sweeps  away  the  glittering  mist  of  time  from 
the  edge  of  the  abyss,  and  you  gaze  on  the  phantom 
wonders  of  the  unseen.  Yes  —  real  anguish  qualifies 
for  an  entrance  into  the  solemn  chamber  where  all  is 
miracla 

In  another  way,  and  for  another  reason,  the  nnmbers 
of  those  who  witness  a  miracle  must  be  limited.  Jairos 
had  his  daughter  restored  to  life:  the  woman  was 
miraculously  healed.  But  if  every  anxious  parent  and 
every  sick  sufferer  could  have  the  wonder  repeated  in 
his  or  her  case,  the  wonder  itself  would  cease.  This  is 
the  prcposterousness  of  the  sceptic's  demand.  Let  nu 
see  a  miracle,  on  an  appointed  day  and  hour,  and  I 
will  believe.     Let  us  eTLwovm^  ^^a. 
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A  miracle  is  commonly  defined  to  be  a  contraven- 
tion of  the  laws  of  nature.  More  properly  speaking,  it 
b  only  a  higher  operation  of  those  same  laws,  in  a 
form  hitherto  nnseen.  A  miracle  is  perhaps  no  more  a 
snflpenmon  or  contradiction  of  the  laws  of  nature  than 
a  hmrieane  or  a  thunderstorm.  They  who  first  trav- 
elled to  tropical  latitudes  came  back  with  anecdotes  of 
supernatural  convulsions  of  the  elements.  In  truth ,  it 
was  only  that  they  had  never  personally  witnessed  such 
eSeeta:  but  the  hurricane  which  swept  the  waves  fiat, 
and  the  lightning  which  illuminated  all  the  heaven  or 
played  upon  the  bayonets  or  masts  in  lambent  fiames, 
were  but  effects  of  the  very  same  laws  of  electricity 
and  meteorology  which  were  in  operation  at  home.  A 
miracle  is  perhaps  no  more  in  contravention  of  the 
laws  of  the  universe  than  the  direct  interposition  of  a 
whole  nation  in  cases  of  emergency  to  uphold  what  is 
right  in  opposition  to  what  is  established,  is  an  opposi- 
tion to  the  laws  of  the  realm.  For  instance,  the  whole 
people  of  Israel  reversed  the  unjust  decree  of  Saul 
which  had  sentenced  Jonathan  to  deatL  But  law  is 
the  expression  only  of  a  people's  will.  Ordinarily  we 
see  that  expression  mediately  made  through  judges, 
office-bearers,  kings:  and  so  long  as  we  see  it  in  this 
mediate  form,  we  are  by  habit  satisfied  that  all  is  legal. 
There  are  cases,  however,  in  which,  not  an  indirect, 
but  a  direct  expression  of  a  nation's  will  is  demanded. 
Extraordinary  cases;  and  because  extraordinary,  they 
who  can  only  see  what  is  legal  in  what  is  customary, 
conyentional,  and  in  the  routine  of  written  precedents, 
get  bewildered,  and  reckon  the  anomalous  act  illegal 
or  rebellious.  In  reality,  it  is  only  the  source  ot  ea.x\)i\^ 
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law,  the  nation,  pronouncing  the  law  withoat  the  inter 
vention  of  the  subordinate  agents. 

This  will  help  us  to  understand  the  natore  of  a 
miracle.  What  we  call  laws  are  simply  the  subordinate 
expressions  of  a  Will.  There  must  be  a  Will  before 
there  can  be  a  law.  Certain  antecedents  are  followed 
by  certain  consequents.  When  we  see  this  suocessioii, 
we  are  satisfied,  and  call  it  natural.  But  there  are 
emergencies  in  which  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  Will 
to  assert  Itself,  and  become  not  the  mediate,  but  the 
immediate  antecedent  to  the  consequent  No  subordi- 
nate agent  interposes;  simply  the  First  cause  comes  in 
contact  with  a  result  The  audible  expression  of  Will 
is  followed  immediately  by  something  which  is  gener- 
ally preceded  by  some  lower  antecedent,  which  we  call 
a  cause.  In  this  case,  you  will  observe,  there  has  been 
no  contravention  of  the  laws  of  Nature  —  there  has 
only  been  an  immediate  connection  between  the  First 
cause  and  the  last  result  A  miracle  is  the  manifesta- 
tion to  man  of  the  voluntariness  of  Power. 

Now,  bearing  this  in  mind,  let  it  be  supposed  that 
eveiy  one  had  a  right  to  demand  a  miracle;  that  the 
occurrence  of  miracles  was  unlimited;  that  as  often  as 
you  had  an  ache,  or  trembled  for  the  loss  of  a  relation, 
you  had  but  to  pray,  and  receive  your  wish. 

Clearly  in  this  case,  first  of  all,  the  consUtntion  of 
the  universe  would  be  reversed.  The  will  of  man 
would  be  substituted  for  the  will  of  Grod.  Caprice  and 
chance  would  regulate  all:  —  God  would  be  dethroned: 
God  would  be  degraded  to  the  rank  of  one  of  those 
beings  of  supernatural  power  with  whom  eastern  ro- 
mance  abounds,  who  ate  svxbordinated  by  a  spell  to  the 
ir;'//  of  a  mortal,  ^Yio  \a  «tm^^  V\^  nN^ssvx  ^^-^^^ ^^d 
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uses  them  as  vassals:  Ood  would  be  merely  the  genius 
who  would  be  chained  by  the  spell  of  prayer  to  obey 
the  behests  of  man.  Man  would  arm  himself  with  the 
powers  of  Deify,  and  God  would  be  his  slave. 

Further  still:  This  unlimited  extension  of  miracles 
woald  annihilate  miracles  themselves.  For  suppose 
that  miracles  were  imiversal:  that  prayer  was  directly 
followed  by  a  reply:  that  we  could  all  heal  the  sick 
and  raise  the  dead:  this  tlien  would  become  the  common 
order  of  things.  It  would  be  what  we  now  call  nature. 
It  wonld  cease  to  be  extraordinary,  and  the  infidel 
woald  be  as  unsatisfied  as  ever.  He  would  see  only 
the  antecedent,  prayer,  and  the  invariable  consequent, 
a  reply  to  prayer;  exactly  what  he  sees  now  in  the 
process  of  causation.  And  then,  just  as  now,  he  would 
say,  What  more  do  you  want?  These  are  the  laws  of 
the  universe:  Why  interpose  the  complex  and  cumbrous 
machinery  of  a  Grod,  the  awkward  hypothesis  of  a  Will, 
to  account  for  laws? 

Miracles,  then,  are  necessarily  limited.  The  non- 
linutation  of  miracles  would  annihilate  tlie  miraculous. 

Lastly,  It  is  the  intention  of  a  miracle  to  manifest 
the  Divine  in  the  common  and  ordinary. 

For  instance,  in  a  boat  on  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  the 
Redeemer  rose  and  rebuked  the  storm.  Was  that 
miracle  merely  a  proof  of  His  divine  mission?  Are  we 
merely  to  gather  from  it,  that  then  and  there  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  in  a  certain  obscure  corner  of  the  world,  Di- 
vine power  was  at  work?  It  is  conceivable  that  a  man 
might  credit  that  miracle:  that  he  might  be  exceedingly 
indignant  with  the  rationalist  Avho  resolves  it  into  a 
natural  phenomenon  —  and  it  is  conceivable  lV\a\.  \\\«X 
Farr  lasn  might  tremble  in  a  storm.     To  wVial  ^xvt^ow 
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is  that  miracle  announced  to  him?  He  believes  in  God 
existing  in  the  past,  but  not  in  the  present:  he  believes 
in  a  Divine  presence  in  the  supernatural,  but  discredit! 
it  in  the  natural;  he  recognises  God  in  the  marvellous, 
but  does  not  feel  Him  in  the  wonderful  of  eveij  day. 
unless  it  has  taught  him  that  the  waves  and  winds  now 
are  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand  of  Grod,  the  miracle  has 
lost  its  meaning. 

Here  again,  as  in  many  other  cases,  Christ  healed 
sickness  and  raised  the  dead  to  life.  Are  we  merely 
to  insert  this  among  the  *^  Evidences  of  Christianity," 
and  then,  with  lawyer-like  sagacity,  having  laid  down 
the  rules  of  Evidence,  say  to  the  infidel,  ''Behold  our 
credentials:  we  call  upon  you  to  believe  our  Chris- 
tianity.'' This  were  a  poor  reason  to  account  for  the 
putting  forth  of  Almighty  Power.  More  truly  and  more 
deeply,  these  miracles  were  vivid  manifestations  to  the 
senses  that  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  the  body:  that  now, 
as  then,  the  issues  of  life  and  death  are  in  His  hands: 
that  our  daily  existence  is  a  perpetual  miracle.  The 
extraordinary  was  simply  a  manifestation  of  Grod's 
power  in  the  ordinary.  Nay,  the  ordinary  marvels  are 
greater  than  the  extraordinary,  for  these  are  subordinate 
to  them ;  merely  indications  and  handmaids  guiding  us 
to  perceive  and  recognise  a  constant  Presence,  and  re- 
minding us  tliat  in  every-day  existence  the  miracolons 
and  the  God-like  rule  us. 
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IV. 

Preach9i  Jfarcft  10,  4850, 

BAPTISM. 

Ul.  liL  16-S9.  —  "For  je  are  all  the  children  of  Qod  by  faith  in  Christ 
Jeeoe.  For  as  many  of  yoa  at  hare  been  baptised  into  Christ  have  put 
on  Christ.  There  is  nether  Jew  nor  Greek ,  there  is  neither  bond  nor 
free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female:  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 
And  if  ye  be  Ohrist^s,  then  are  ye  Abraham's  seed,  and  heirs  according 
to  the  promise.*" 

Wherever  opposite  views  are  held  witli  warmth  by 
eligious-minded  men,  we  may  take  for  granted  that 
here  is  some  higher  truth  which  embraces  both.  All 
ugh  tmth  is  the  union  of  two  contradictories.  Thus 
predestination  and  freewill  are  opposites:  and  the  truth 
Ices  not  lie  between  these  two,  but  in  a  higher  reconr 
iling  truth  which  leaves  both  true.  So  with  the  op- 
»oeing  views  of  baptism.  Men  of  equal  spirituality  are 
eady  to  sacrifice  all  to  assert,  and  to  deny,  the  doctrine 
»f  baptismal  regeneration.  And  the  truth,  I  believe, 
rill  be  found,  not  in  some  middle,  moderate,  timid 
loctrine,  which  skilfully  avoids  extremes,  but  in  a 
mth  larger  than  either  of  these  opposite  views,  which 
B  the  basis  of  both,  and  which  really  is  that  for  which 
lach  party  tenaciously  clings  to  its  own  view  as  to  a 
natter  of  life  and  death. 

The  present  occasion  (the  decision  of  the  Privy 
Council)  only  requires  us  to  examine  three  views. 

I.  That  of  Rome. 

n.  That  of  modem  Calvinism. 

ni.  That  of  (as  I  believe)  Scripture  and  t\i^  CVixxxt^ 
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I.  The  doctrine  of  Rome  respecting,  bftptism.  We 
will  take  her  own  authorities. 

1.  "If  any  one  say  that  the  sin  of  Adam  ....  if 
taken  away,  either  by  the  powers  of  human  nature  or 
by    any    other   remedy   than    the   merit   of  the  One 

Mediator,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ or  denies  thtt 

the  merit  of  Jesus  Christ,  duly  conferred  by  the  Baext> 
ment  of  baptism  in  the  church  form,  is  applied  to 
adults  as  well  as  to  children  —  let  him  be  accnxsed." 
Sess.  V.  4. 

"If  any  one  deny  that  the  imputation  of  original  tin 
is  remitted  by  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which 
is  conferred  in  baptism,  or  even  asserts  that  the  whole 
of  that  which  has  the  true  and  proper  character  of  nn, 
is  not  taken  away,  but  only  not  imputed  —  let  him  be 
accursed."     Sess.  V.  5. 

"If  any  one  say  that  grace  is  not  given  by  sacra- 
ments of  this  kind  always  and  to  all,  so  far  as  Grod^s 
part  is  concerned,  but  only  at  times,  and  to  aomfl^ 
although  they  be  duly  received  —  let  him  be  accnised.** 

"If  any  one  say  that  by  the  sacraments  of  the  New 
Covenant  themselves,  grace  is  not  conferred  by  the 
efficacy  of  the  rite  (opus  operatum),  but  that  faith  alone 
is  sufficient  for  obtaining  grace  —  let  him  be  accorsed." 
"If  any  one  say  that  in  three  sacraments,  t.  e.  baptism, 
confirmation,  and  orders,  a  character  is  not  impressed 
upon  the  soul,  t.  e,  a  certain  spiritual  and  indelible  mark 
(for  which  reason  they  cannot  be  repeated)  —  let  him 
be  accursed."     Sess.  VII.  cap.  7-9. 

"By  baptism,  putting  on  Christ,  we  are  made  a 
new  creation  in  Him,  obtaining  plenary  and  entire  re- 
mission of  all  sins." 

It  is  scarcely  possM^b  \.o  TK\st^:^x^'a«OL\.  '^^  ' 
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plainlj  propounded.  Christ^s  merits  are  instrument- 
Y  applied  by  baptism:  original  sin  is  removed  by  a 
ftnge  of  nature:  a  new  character  is  imparted  to  the 
il:  a  germinal  principle  or  seed  of  life  is  miraculously 
rea;  and  all  this,  in  virtue  not  of  any  condition  in 
)  recipient,  nor  of  any  condition  except  that  of  the 
s  performance  of  the  rite. 

This  view  is  held  with  varieties,  and  modifications 
many  kinds,  by  an  increasingly  large  number  of  the 
imbers  of  the  church  of  England;  but  we  do  not  con- 
n  ourselves  with  these  timid  modifications,  which 
infully  attempt  to  draw  some  subtle  hair's-breadth 
itinction  between  themselves  and  the  above  doctrine. 
le  true,  honest,  and  only  honest  representation  of  this 
\w  is  that  put  forward  undisguisedly  by  Home. 

When  it  is  objected  to  the  Eomanist  that  there  is 

evidence  in  the  life  of  the  baptized  child  different 
m  that  given  by  the  unbaptized,  sufficient  to  make 
sdible  a  change  so  enormous ,  he  replies,  as  in  the 
se  of  the  other  sacrament  —  The  miracle  is  invi- 
te. You  cannot  see  the  bread  and  wine  become  flesh 
d  blood:  but  the  flesh  and  blood  are  there,  whether 
n  see  them  or  not  You  cannot  see  the  effects  of  re- 
neration:  but  they  are  there,  hidden,  whether  visible 

you  or  not.  In  other  words,  Christ  has  declared 
It  it  is  Mrith  every  one  bom  of  the  Spirit  as  with  the 
nd:  "TAott  heareat  the  sound  thereof'^  But  the  Ro- 
inist  distinctly  holds  that  you  cannot  hear  the  sound: 
it  the  wind  hath  blown,  but  there  is  no  sound:  that 
3  Spirit  hath  descended,  and  there  are  no  fruits  where- 

the  tree  is  known. 

In  examining  this  view,  at  the  outset  we  de^i^CAXj^ 
>se  vitaperative  and  ferocious  expressiona  wlxVc^i  «c^ 
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used  80  commonly  against  the  church  of  Rome  —  unbe- 
coming in  private  conversation,  disgraceful  on  the  pUt- 
form,  they  are  still  more  nnpardonahle  in  the  pulpiL 
I  am  not  advocating  that  feeble  softness  of  mind  which 
cannot  speak  strongly  because  it  cannot  feel  strongly. 
I  know  the  value,  and  in  their  place,  the  need  of  stroag 
words.  I  know  that  the  Kedeemer  used  them:  stronger 
and  keener  never  fell  from  the  lips  of  man.  I  tm 
aware  that  our  Keformers  used  coarse  and  vehement 
language;  but  we  do  not  imbibe  the  Reformen*  ^irit 
by  the  mere  adoption  of  the  Reformers'  language  — 
nay,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  nse  of  Aor 
language  even  proves  a  degeneracy  from  their  spirit 
You  will  find  harsh  and  gross  expressions  enough  in 
the  Homilies ;  but  remember  that  when  they  spoke  thus, 
Rome  was  in  the  ascendancy;  she  had  the  power  of 
fire  and  sword:  and  the  men  who  spoke  so  were  em- 
didates  for  martyrdom,  by  the  expressions  that  they 
used.  Every  one  might  be  called  upon  by  fire  and 
steel  to  prove  the  quality  of  what  was  in  him,  and  ac- 
count for  the  high  pretension  of  his  words.  I  grant  the 
grossness.  But  when  they  spoke  of  the  harlotries  of 
Rome,  and  spoke  of  her  adulteries,  and  fomicationi, 
and  lies,  which  she  had  put  in  full  cup  to  the  lips  of 
nations,  it  was  the  sublime  defiance  of  freehearted  men 
against  oppression  in  high  places,  and  falsehood  domi- 
nant. But  now,  when  Rome  is  no  longer  dominsnt, 
and  the  only  persecutions  that  we  hear  of  are  the  petty 
persecutions  of  Protestants  among  themselves,  to  use 
language  such  as  this  is  not  the  spirit  of  a  daring  Bft- 
former,  but  only  the  pusillanimous  shriek  of  a  crael 
cowArdicej  which  keeps  down  the  enemy  whose  rising 
it  IB  afraid  of. 
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We  irill  do  justice  to  this  doctrine  of  Rome.  It  has 
merit  at  least,  that  it  recognises  the  character  of  a 
rch:  it  admits  it  to  be  a  society,  and  not  an  assoda- 
u  An  association  is  an  arbitrary  union.  Men  form 
idations  for  temporary  reasons:  and,  arbitrarily 
le,  they  can  be  arbitrarily  dissolved.  Society,  on 
contrary,  is  made  not  by  will,  but  facts.  Brother- 
d  —  sonship  —  families  —  nations,  are  nature's 
k:  real  facts.  Rome  acknowledges  this.  It  permits 
arbitrary  drawing  of  the  lines  of  that  which  calls 
If  the  church.  A  large,  broad,  mighty  field:  the 
istian  world:  all  baptized:  nay,  expressly,  even 
le  who  are  baptized  by  heretics.  It  shares  the  spirit, 
ead  of  monopolizing  it 

Practically,  therefore,  in  the  matter  of  education, 
should  teach  children  on  the  basis  on  which  Rome 
'ks.  We  say  as  Rome  says.  You  are  the  child  of 
1:  Baptism  declares  you  sudi.  Rome  says  as  Paul 
8,  *^As  many  of  you  as  are  baptized  into  Christ  have 
on  Christ." 

Consequently,  we  distinguish  between  this  doctrine 
held  by  spiritual  and  as  held  by  unspiritual  men. 
rituality  often  neutralize  error  in  views.  Men  are 
ter  often  than  their  creeds.  The  Calvinist  ought  to 
an  Antinomian  —  he  is  not  So,  in  holy-minded 
1,  this  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  loses  its 
niciousness  —  nay,  even  becomes,  in  erroneous  form, 
recious,  blessed  truth. 

It  is  quite  another  thing,  however,  held  by  unspiri- 
[  men.     Our  objections  to  this  doctrine  are, 
1.  Because  it  assumes  baptism  to  be  not  the  testimony 
ft  fact,  but  the  fact  itself.     Baptism  proclaims  th^ 
d  of  God.   The  Eomanist  says  it  creates  Inin*  T\ica 

f^Mf.  /A  A- 
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and  there  a  mysterious  change  takes  place,  inward, 
spiritaal,  effected  by  an  external  rite.  TUs  makes 
baptism  not  a  sacrament,  but  an  event. 

2.  Because  it  is  materialism  of  the  grossest  kind. 
The  order  of  Christian  life  is  from  within  to  that  which 
is  without  —  from  the  spiritual  truth  to  the  materiil 
expression  of  it  The  Roman  order  is  from  the  oif  ward 
to  the  creation  of  the  inward.  This  is  magic. '  The 
Jewish  cabalists  believed  that  the  pronunciation  of 
certain  magical  words,  engraved  on  the  seal  of  Solo- 
mon, would  perform  marvels.  The  whole  Eastern  world 
fancied  that  such  spells  could  transform  one  being  into 
another  —  a  brute  into  a  man,  or  a  man  into  a  brute. 
Books  containing  such  trash  were  burnt  at  Ephesus  in 
the  dawn  of  Christianity.  But  here,  in  the  midday  of 
Christianity,  we  have  belief  in  such  spells,  given,  it  is 
true  that  it  is  said,  by  God,  whereby  the  demoniacsl 
nature  can  be  exorcised,  the  Divine  implanted  in  its 
stead,  and  the  evil  heart  transformed  unconsciously  into 
a  pure  spirit. 

Now  this  is  degrading  God.  Observe  the  results: 
A  child  is  to  bo  baptized  on  a  given  day;  but  when 
that  day  arrives,  the  child  is  unwell,  and  the  ceremony 
must  be  postponed  another  week  or  month.  Again  a 
delay  takes  place  —  the  day  is  damp  or  cold.  At  last 
the  time  arrives:  the  service  is  read;  it  may  require,  if 
read  slowly,  five  minutes  more  than  ordinarily.  Then 
and  there,  when  that  reading  is  slowly  accomplished, 
the  mystery  is  achieved.  And  all  this  time,  while  the 
child  is  ill,  while  the  weather  is  bad,  while  the  reader 
procrastinates  —  I  say  it  solemnly  —  the  Eternal 
Spirit  who  rules  this  universe  must  wait  patiently,  and 
come  down,   obcdieiil  lo  «i,\£vw\»X%  %?^^^  ^^  very 
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second  that  it  suite  his  convenience.  Grod  mnst  wait 
attendance  on  the  caprice  of  a  careless  parent,  ten 
ihoQBand  accidents,  nay,  the  leisure  of  an  indolent  or 
an  immoral  priest  Will  you  dare  insult  the  Majesty 
on  high  by  such  a  mockery  as  this  result? 

3.  We  object,  because  this  view  makes  Christian 
life  a  struggle  for  something  that  is  lost,  instead  of  a 
progress  to  something  that  lies  before.  Let  no  one 
fancy  that  Rome^s  doctrine  on  this  matter  makes  salva- 
tion an  easy  thing.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  given  —  the 
germ  is  implanted;  but  it  may  be  crushed  —  injured 
—  destroyed.  And  her  doctrine  is,  that  venial  sins 
after  baptism  are  removed  by  absolutions  and  attendance 
on  the  ordinances:  whereas  for  mortal  sins  there  is  — 
not  no  hope  —  but  no  certainty  ever  after,  until  the 
judgment-day.  Vicious  men  may  make  light  of  such 
teadiing,  and  get  periodic  peace  from  absolution,  to  go 
and  sin  again:  but  to  a  spiritual  Eomanist  this  doctrine  is 
no  encouragement  for  laxity.  Now,  observe,  after  sin 
life  becomes  the  effort  to  get  back  to  where  you  were 
years  ago.  It  is  the  sad  longing  glance  at  the  Uden 
from  which  you  have  been  expelled,  which  is  guarded 
now  by  a  fiery  >sword  in  this  world  for  ever.  And, 
therefore,  whoever  is  familiar  with  the  writings  of  some 
of  the  earliest  leaders  of  the  present  movement  Home- 
wards, writings  that  rank  among  the  most  touching  and 
beautiful  of  English  compositions,  will  remember  the 
marked  tone  of  sadness  which  pervades  them,  their 
high  sad  longings  after  the  baptismal  purity  that  is 
gone:  their  mournful  contemplations  of  a  soul  that  once 
glistened  with  baptismal  dew,  now  "seamed  and  scarred'* 
with  the  indelible  marks  of  sin.  The  true  GhTO\.\iiXLY&^ 
is  ever  onwards,  full  of  trust  and  hope:   a  Wfe  ^\iw«ai 
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eyen  past  sin  is  no  bar  to  saintliness,  but  die  step  by 
which  yoa  ascend  to  higher  vantage  ground  of  holinesflb 
The  "indelible  grace  of  baptism'*  —  how  can  it  taaek 
that? 

The  Second  view  is  that  held  by  what  we,  for  die 
sake  of  avoiding  personalities,  call  modem  Oalvinism. 
It  draws  a  distinction  between  the  visible  and  the  in- 
visible church.  It  holds  that  baptism  admits  all  into  the 
former,  but  into  the  latter  only  a  special  few.  Baptis- 
mal regeneration,  as  applied  to  the  first,  ia  merely  a 
change  of  state  —  though  what  is  meant  bj  a  change 
of  state  it  were  hard  to  say,  or  to  determine  wherein 
an  unbaptized  person  admitted  to  all  the  ordinances 
would  differ  in  state  from  a  person  baptized.  The  real 
benefit  of  baptism,  however,  only  belongs  to  the  elect 
With  respect  to  others,  to  predicate  of  them  regenera- 
tion, in  the  highest  sense,  is  at  best  an  eccledastical 
fiction,  said,  "in  the  judgment  of  charity.'* 

This  view  maintains  that  you  are  not  Gk>d*6  child 
until  you  become  such  consciously.  Not  until  evidence 
of  a  regenerate  life  is  given  —  not  until  signs  of  a 
converted  soul  are  shown ,  is  it  right  to  speak  of  being 
God's  child,  except  in  tins  judgment  of  charity.  Now 
we  remark, 

1.  This  judgment  of  charity  ends  at  the  baptismal 
font  It  is  never  heard  of  in  after-life.  It  is  like  the 
charitable  judgment  of  the  English  law,  whieh  pre- 
sumes, or  is  said  to  presume,  a  man  innocent  till  proved 
guilty:  valuable  enough  as  a  legal  fiction;  neverdieleBS, 
it  does  not  prevent  a  man  barring  his  windows,  guard- 
ing his  purse,  keenly  watching  against  the  dealings  of 
those  around  him  wVio  «x^  presumed  innooent  Simi- 
lariy,   the   so-called  ^^yid^eoX.  q^  <2>Bajc>^^^  xnenScoataa 
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widi  in&ncj.  They  who  speak  of  the  church's  lan- 
guage, in  which  children  are  called  children  of  Grod, 
M  being  quite  right,  but  only  in  ^*the  judgment  of 
charitj,*^  are  exactly  the  persons  who  do  not  in  after- 
life charitably  presume  that  all  their  neighbours  are 
Christiaxis.  *'He  is  not  a  Christian.''  "She  is  one 
of  the  world:'*  or  '^one  of  the  unregenerate/'  Such  is 
the  language  applied  to  those  who  are  in  baptism 
reckoned  children  of  God.  They  could  not  consistently 
apply  to  all  adults  the  language  applied  in  this  text: 
^Ab  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  in  Christ, 
haye  put  on  Christ  Ye  are  o^  the  children  of  God  by 
iaiih  in  Christ  Jesus." 

2.  Next,  I  observe  that  this  view  is  identical  with 
the  Roman  one  in  this  respect,  that  it  creates  the  fact 
instead  of  testifying  to  it.  Only,  instead  of  baptism,  it 
nibeUtates  certain  views,  feelings,  and  impressions,  and 
assertB  that  these  make  the  man  into  a  child  of  God. 
The  Romanist  says  Baptbm,  the  Calvinist  says  Faith, 
makes  that  true,  which  was  not  true  before.  It  is 
not  a  feet  that  God  is  that  person's  Father,  till  in  the 
one  ease  Baptism,  in  the  oUier  Faith,  have  made  him 
such. 

3.  Observe  the  pernicious  results  of  this  teaching  in 
the  matter  of  Education.  Here  again  I  draw  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  practical  consequences  which 
legitimately  ought  to  be,  and  those  which  actually  are 
deduced  from  it  Happily  men  arc  better  than  their 
viewf.  Hear  the  man  speaking  out  of  his  theological 
system,  and  (hen  hear  him  speaking  out  of  the 
abondaiice  of  his  heart  Hear  the  religious  mother 
when  the  system  is  in  view,  and  all  are  indUscTimliitAfiX^^ 
§xe^  s  cerUw  few,  corrupt^  viJe,  with  notlaiug  jckA 
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in  them,  heirs  of  miiL  But  hear  her  talk  migaardedlj 
of  her  own  children.  They  have  the  frailtiee,  weak- 
nesses, common  faults  of  childhood;  but  they  have  no 
vice  in  them:  there  is  nothing  base  or  degraded  in  her 
children!  When  the  embraces  of  her  child  are  round 
her  neck,  it  will  require  more  eloquence  than  you  pos- 
sess, to  convince  her  that  she  is  nursing  a  little  demon 
in  her  lap.  The  heart  of  the  mother  is  more  than  a 
match  for  the  creed  of  the  Calvinist 

There  are  some,  however,  who  do  not  shrink  from 
consistency,  and  develope  their  doctrine  in  all  its  con- 
sequences. The  children  follow  out  their  instructions 
with  fearful  fidelity.  Taught  that  they  are  not  the 
children  of  God  till  certain  feelings  have  been  de- 
veloped in  them,  they  become  by  degrees  bewildered, 
or  else  lose  their  footing  on  reality.  They  hear  of 
certain  mystic  joys  and  sorrows;  and  unless  they 
fictitiously  adopt  the  language  they  hear,  they  are 
painfully  conscious  that  they  know  nothing  of  them 
as  yet  They  hear  of  a  depression  for  sin  which  they 
certainly  have  never  experienced  —  a  joy  in  GU)d, 
making  His  service  and  His  house  the  gate  of  heaven; 
and  they  know  that  it  is  excessively  irksome  to  them 
—  a  confidence,  trust,  and  assurance,  of  which  they 
know  nothing  —  till  they  take  for  granted  what  has 
been  told  them,  that  they  are  not  God's  children.  Taught 
that  they  are  as  yet  of  the  world,  they  live  as  the 
world  —  they  carry  out  their  education,  which  has 
dealt  with  them  as  children  of  the  devil,  to  be  converted: 
and  children  of  the  devil  they  become.  ^ 

Of  these  two  views,  the  last  is  by  far  the  most 

certain  to  undermine  Christianity  in  every  Protestant 

country.     The  first   at  leaat  «jaa<oiaRj^  ^^^  \^%&|2^  an 
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tuuTecnlone;  and  in  education  is  so  far  right,  practically: 
only  wrong  in  the  decision  of  the  question  how  the  child 
was  created  a  child  of  God.  But  the  second  assumes 
a  Mae,  partial,  party-badge  —  election,  views,  feelings. 
No  wonder  that  the  children  of  such  religionists  pro- 
Yerbially  torn  out  ill. 

m.  We  pass  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  and  (I 
believe)  of  the  Church. 

Christ  came  to  reveal  a  Name  —  the  Father.  He 
abolished  the  exclusive  ^*my,"  and  He  taught  to  pray 
"our  Father."  •  He  proclaimed  Grod  the  Father  —  man 
the  Son:  revealed  that  the  Son  of  Man  is  also  the  Son 
of  Grod.  Man  —  as  man,  God's  child.  He  came  to 
redeem  the  world  from  that  ignorance  of  the  relation- 
ship which  had  left  them  in  heart  aliens  and  un- 
regenerate.  Human  nature,  therefore,  became,  viewed 
in  Christ,  a  holy  thing  and  divine.  The  Revelation  is 
a  common  humanity,  sanctified  in  God.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  Son  of  God  is  the  sanctification  of  the 
human  race. 

The  development  of  this  startled  men.  Sons  of 
6odl  Yes;  ye  Jews  have  monopolized  it  too  long.  Is 
that  Samaritan,  heretic  and  alien,  a  child  of  God?  Yes. 
The  Samaritan:  but  not  these  outcasts  of  society? 
Yet;  these  outcasts  of  society.  He  went  into  the 
publican's  house,  and  proclaimed  that  "he,  too,  was 
a  son  of  Abraham."  He  suffered  the  sinful  penitent 
to  flood  EBs  feet  with  tears.  He  saw  there  the  Eternal 
Light  unquenched  —  the  eye,  long  dimmed  and 
darkenedi  which  yet  still,  could  read  the  Eternal  Mind. 
She,  too,  is  Gt)d*s  erring,  but  forgiven,  belo^^A.^  ^lA 
^^mudt-loving**  child.     One  Btep  further.    BLe  ViJ^xioX. 
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daro  to  say  —  the  Gentiles?  —  the  G^nt 
dowu  to  flti>ck3  and  stones ?  Yes,  the 
He  spake  to  them  a  parable.  He  told  < 
eon  wLo  had  lived  long  awnj  from  hie  Fj 
But  his  forge tfulness  of  hb  father  could 
the  fact  of  his  bemg  His  aon^  and  as  so 
cognised  the  relationship,  all  the  blesaini 
his  own. 

Now  this  is  the  Revelation,  Man  is 
and  the  sin  of  the  man  consists  in  perpc 
as  if  it  were  false.  It  is  the  sin  of  the  he 
what  is  your  mission  to  him  hut  to  tell  'h 
God's  diild,  and  not  living  up  to  his  pri^ 
the  sin  of  the  baptized  Christian  —  wai 
ingi  for  a  claim  on  God.  It  was  the  fal 
the  Jews  had  led:  precisely  this,  that  thei 
coerced  by  law,  Christ  had  come  to  rodee 
the  law  that  they  might  receive  the  ado^ 
But  they  were  sons  already,  if  they  oi 
*^ Became  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  foi 
of  His  Son  into  your  hearts,  whereby  ] 
Father;^*  To  be  a  son  of  God  is  one  thi 
that  you  are  and  call  Kim  Father,  is  an 
that  is  regeneration. 

Now  there  was  wanted  a  permanent  and 
pledge,  revealing  and  confirming  this;  for 
in  the  mass,  invisible  truths  become  rea 
they  have  been  made  visible.  All  spiritn 
have  an  existence  in  form  for  the  human 
on.  This  pledge  is  baptism.  Baptism 
witness  to  the  world  of  that  which  the 
ever  forge tting.  A.  commas  WmaiiiiY  ud 
Baptism  autkontatrrc\y  te^^sX*  ««A  ^^ 
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di?idital  diat  which  is  true  of  the  race.  Baptism  takes 
the  diild  and  addreases  it  by  name.  Paul  —  no  longer 
Saul  —  you  are  a  child  of  God.  Eemembcr  it  hence- 
forth. It  is  now  revealed  to  yon,  and  recognised  by 
yon,  and  to  recognise  God  as  the  Father  is  to  be  re- 
generate (John  i.  12).  Youy  Paul,  are  now  regenerate 
—  you  will  have  foes  to  fight  —  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil:  but  remember,  they  only  keep  you  out 
of  an  inheritance  which  is  your  own;  not  an  inheritance 
which  you  have  to  win,  by  some  new  feeling  or  merit 
in  yourself.  It  is  yours;  you  are  the  child  of  God  — 
you  <tre  a  member  of  Christ  —  you  are  an  inheritor 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Observe,  then,  baptism  does  not  create  a  child  of 
Ood.  It  authoritatively  declares  him  so.  It  does  not 
make  the  fact:  it  only  reveals  it  If  baptism  made  it  a 
fitct  then  and  there  for  the  first  time,  baptism  would  be 
magic.  Nay,  faith  does  not  create  a  child  of  God  any 
more  than  baptism,  nor  does  it  make  a  fact  It  only 
appropriates  that  which  is  a  fact  already.  For  other- 
wise see  what  inextricable  confusion  you  fall  into.  You 
ask  a  man  to  believe,  and  thereby  be  created  a  child 
of  Grod  Believe  what?  That  God  is  his  Father. 
But  (3od  is  not  his  Father.  He  is  not  a  child  of  God, 
you  say,  till  he  believes.  Then  you  ask  him  to  believe 
a  lie. 

Herein  lies  the  error,  in  basis  identical,  of  the 
Bomanist  snd  the  Calvinist  Faith  is  to  one  what 
baptism  is  to  the  other,  the  creator  of  a  fact;  whereas 
they  both  vfst  upon  a  fact,  which  is  a  fact  whether  they 
exist  or  not —  before  they  exist;  nay,  without  whose 
previous  existence  both  of  them  are  unmesiuu^  %iA 
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The  Catechism »  however ,  says:   In  b 

was  jftade  a  child  of  God.     Yea;  coroBat 

j'J  ioyerelgn^  but,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seen 

it  I  mcd-ff  one    a    aoverei^    who    is    a    soTen 

I  Crown  a  pretender,   that  coronation  will  t 

.  : .  kiDg^.   Coronation  is  the  authoritative  act  i 

dfdarmff  a  fact  which  was  fact  before,    Ai 

coronation  is  the  event  to  which  all  dates 

the  crown  is  tlie  expression  used  for  all  n 

crown  pardons,  the  prerog^atives  of  the  cro 

Similarly  with  baptism.  Baptism  mal 
God  in  the  sense  in  which  corouatian  mi 
And  baptism  naturally  stands  in  ScHptun 
of  regeneration  and  the  moment  of  it 
coronation  is  in  an  earthly  way,  an  autho 
featation  of  an  invisible  earthly  truth,  ba 
heavenly  way.  God's  authoritative  decla 
terial  form  of  a  spiritual  reality.  In  otb< 
bare  sign,  but  a  Divine  Sacrament 

Now  for  tJie  blessings  of  this  view. 

1.  It  prevents  eiclnsiveness  and  &p 
and  all  condemnation  and  contempt  of  i 
admits  those  who  have  no  spiritual  cap 
sciousnCBs  to  be  God^s  children.  It  procl 
dom,  not  for  a  few  favourites,  but  for  : 
protests  against  the  idea  that  Sonship  dep 
iug««  It  asserts  it  as  a  broadf  grand,  unl^' 
fact  It  bids  you  pray  with  a  meanings  of  a 
in  the  words,  Oitr  Fatlier*  Take  care-  J 
others  that  they  are  unregenerate,  of  tbi 
not  make  a  distinction  within  the  church 
and  not' Christiana,  If  you  do,  what  do  y 
the  rhar'isecs  of  oU?   T\\ft.t  ^I<^'w^^^ift^ 
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is  bAt  at  the  crossing  of  the  street  is  God's  child  as 
ell  as  you,  if  he  only  knew  it  You  know  it  —  he 
oes  not:  that  is  the  difference:  but  the  immortal  is  in 
im  too,  and  the  Eternal  Word  speaks  in  him.  That 
anghter  of  dissipation  whom  you  despise,  spending 
ight  after  night  in  frivolity,  she,  too,  has  a  Father  in 
eaven.  "My  Father  and  your  Father,  my  God  and 
yur  God/'  She  has  forgotten  Him,  and,  like  the 
rodigal,  is  trying  to  live  on  the  husks  of  the  world  — 
le  empty  husks  which  will  not  satisfy  —  the  degrading 
Dsks  which  the  swine  did  eat  But  whether  she  will 
r  not,  her  baptism  is  valid,  and  proclaims  a  fact  — 
'hicb  may  be,  alas!  the  worse  for  her,  if  she  will  not 
ave  it  the  better. 

2.  This  doctrine  protests  against  the  notion  of  our 
eing  separate  units  in  the  Divine  life.  The  church  of 
ialvinism  is  merely  a  collection  of  atoms,  a  sand-heap 
iled  together  with  no  cohesion  among  themselves;  or 
mass  of  steel  filings  cleaving  separately  to  a  magnet, 
ut  not  to  each  other.  Baptism  proclaims  a  church. 
[umanity  joined  in  Christ  to  God.  Do  not  say  that 
le  separating  work  of  baptism,  drawing  a  distinction 
etween  the  church  and  the  world,  negatives  this.  Do 
ot  say,  that  because  the  church  is  separated  from  the 
rorld,  therefore  the  world  are  not  God's  children. 
Lather  that  very  separation  proves  it  You  baptize  a 
dparate  body  in  order  to  realize  that  which  is  true  of 
lie  collective  race,  as  in  this  text,  "There  is  neither 
ew  nor  Greek."  In  all  things  it  is  the  same.  K 
ou  wonld  sanctify  all  time,  you  set  apart  a  sabbath  -^ 
ot  to  show  that  other  days  are  not  intended  to  be 
ftcred,  but  for  the  very  purpose  of  making  them  sacx^d. 
f  you  wonld  hare  a  ** nation  of  priests,"  you  s^l  a^w\. 
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a  priesthood;  not  as  if  the  priestly  ftmctions  o 
tion  and  assisting  to  approach  Qoi  were  exdt 
that  body,  but  in  order,  by  concentration,  to  - 
to  greater  perfection  the  priestly  character 
shared  by  the  whole,  and  then  thereby  make  ( 
more  truly  "priests  to  Grod  to  offer  spiritual  » 
In  the  same  way,  if  God  would  baptize  hnma 
baptizes  a  separate  church,  in  order  that  thf 
may  baptize  the  race.  The  church  is  GU>d*s 
humanity  realized. 

Lastly,  This  doctrine  of  baptism  sancti 
terialism.  The  Romanist  was  feeling  his  way  i 
fact,  when  he  said  that  there  are  other  things 
mental  efficacy  besides  these  two  —  Baptism 
Supper  of  the  Lord.  The  things  of  eartii  ar< 
and  sacraments  of  things  in  heaven.  It  is  nc 
thing  that  Grod  has  selected  for  His  sacrament 
monest  of  all  acts,  a  meal,  and  the  most  abc 
all  materials  —  water.  Think  you  that  He 
say  that  only  through  two  channels  His  Spiri 
into  the  soul?  Or  is  it  not  much  more  in  uni 
His  dealings  to  say,  that  these  two  are  set 
signify  to  us  the  sacramental  character  of  all 
Just  as  a  miracle  was  intended  not  to  reveal  G 
ing  there,  at  that  deathbed  and  in  that  storn 
call  attention  to  His  presence  in  every  death  i 

ati^rm.      fro  nnt  Rf.  this   snrinir  flpAflon  of  thft  x 
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Pnacked  March  47,  4850. 

BAPTISM. 

1  Pins  Ul.  SI.  —  "The  like  flgare  whartaafto  evtii  baptiim  doth  alfo  now 

Last  Siuiday  we  coiuiidered  the  subject  of  baptism 
in  reference  to  the  Romish  and  modem  Calvinistic  views. 
The  tmth  seemed  to  lie  not  in  a  middle  course  between 
the  two  extremes,  but  in  a  truth  deeper  than  either  of 
them.  For  there  are  various  modifications  of  the  Romish 
view  which  soften  down  its  repulsive  features.  There 
are  acme  who  hold  that  the  guilt  of  original  sin  is 
pardoned,  but  the  tendencies  of  an  evil  nature  remain. 
Others  who  attribute  a  milder  meaning  to  "  Regenera- 
tion,** understanding  by  it  a  change  of  state  instead  of 
a  change  of  nature.  OUiers  who  acknowledge  a  certain 
myBteriouB  benefit  imparted  by  baptism,  but  decline 
determining  how  much  grace  is  given,  or  wliat  the 
exact  nature  of  the  blessing  is.  Others  who  acknow- 
ledge that  it  is  in  certain  cases  the  moment  when 
regeneration  takes  place,  but  hold  that  it  is  conditional, 
oceutring  sometimes,  not  always,  and  following  upon 
the  condition  of  what  they  call  "prevenient  grace." 
We  do  not  touch  upon  these  views.  They  are  simply 
modifications  of  the  Romish  view;  and  as  such,  more 
offensiye  than  the  view  itself:  for  they  contain  that 
which  is  in  it  most  objectionable,  and  special  evils  of 
theur  own  besides. 

We  admitted  the  merits  of  the  two  views.    We  are 
gratefal  to  the  Romanist  for  the  testimony  which  he 
bean  to  the  truth  of  the  extent  of  Chmt^ft  st)\N«&QTi\ 
ihr  the  jumie^   which  be  gives  of  caWmg  «XV  S!si^ 
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baptized,  children  of  God,  —  for  the  protest  which  lus 
doctrine  makes  against  all  party  monopoly  of  God,  — 
for  the  protest  against  ultra- spiritualism,  in  acknow- 
ledging that  material  things  are  the  types  and  channels 
of  the  Almighty  Presence. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  Calvinist  for  his  strong  pro- 
test against  formalism:  for  his  assertion  of  the  necessity 
of  an  inward  change,  —  for  the  distinction  which  he 
has  drawn  between  being  in  the  state  of  sons  and 
having  the  nature  of  sons  of  God. 

The  error  in  these  two  systems,  contrary  as  they 
are,  appeared  to  us  to  be  identically  one  and  the  same, 
—  that  of  pretending  to  create  a  fact  instead  of  wit- 
nessing to  it.  The  Calvinist  maintains,  that  on  a  C6^ 
tain  day  and  hour,  under  the  ministry  of  the  word, 
under  the  preaching  of  some  one  who  *' proclaims  the 
gospel,"  he  was  bom  again,  and  Gt>d  became  his 
Father:  and  the  Romanist  declares,  that  on  a  certain 
day,  at  a  certain  moment  by  an  earthly  clock,  by  the 
hands  of  a  priest  apostolically  ordained,  the  evil  nature 
was  expelled  from  him,  and  a  new  fact  in  the  world 
was  created  —  he  attained  the  right  of  calling  God 
his  Father. 

Now  if  baptism  makes  God  our  Father,  baptism  is 
incantation:  if  faith  makes  him  so,  faith  rests  upon  a 
falsehood. 

For  the  Romanist  does  no  more  than  the  red  Indian 
and  the  black  negro  pretend  to  do:  exorcise  the  devil, 
and  infuse  God.  The  only  question  then  becomes. 
Which  is  the  true  enchanter,  and  which  is  the  im- 
postor? for  the  juggler  does^  by  the  power  of  imagina- 
tion, often  cure  the  «\^iVLm«xw\\svsL\.^'^\B:5^^«Ms<ae^ 
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of  baptism  never  are  visible,  and  never  can  be  tested 
in  this  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  Faith  would  rest  upon  a  false- 
hood: for  if  faith  is  to  give  the  right  of  calling  God  a 
Father,  how  can  70a  believe  that  which  is  not  true  the 
very  moment  before  belief?  God  is  not  your  Father. 
K  you  believe  He  is,  your  belief  is  false. 

The  truth  which  underlies  these  two  views,  on 
which  all  that  is  true  in  them  rests,  and  in  which  all 
that  is  false  is  absorbed,  is  the  Paternity  of  God. 
This  is  the  Revelation  of  the  Redeemer.  This  is 
authoritatively  declared  by  baptism,  appropriated  per- 
sonally by  faith:  but  a  truth  independent  both  of 
baptism  and  faith;  which  would  still  be  true  if  there 
were  neither  a  baptism  nor  a  faith  in  the  world.  They 
are  the  witnesses  of  the  Fact  —  not  the  creators  of  it. 

Here,  however,  two  difficulties  arise.  If  this  be  so, 
do  we  not  make  light  of  Original  Sin?  And  do  we  not 
reduce  baptism  into  a  superfluous  ceremony? 

Before  we  enter  upon  these  questions,  I  must  vindi- 
cate myself  from  the  appearance  of  presumption. 
Where  the  wisest  and  holiest  have  held  opposite  views, 
it  seems  immodest  to  speak  with  unfaltering  certainty 
and  decisive  tone.  Hesitation,  guarded  statements, 
caution,  it  would  seem,  would  be  far  more  in  place. 
Now,  to  speak  decidedly  is  not  necessarily  to  speak 
presumptuously.  There  are  questions  involving  great 
research,  and  questions  relating  to  truths  beyond  our 
ken,  where  guarded  and  uncertain  tones  are  only  a 
duty.  There  are  others,  where  the  decision  has  become 
conviction,  a  kind  of  intuition,  the  result  of  years  of 
thought,  which  has  been  the  day  to  a  man  8  datkiv^^i^^ 
"the  founUun-ljgbt  of  all  Ms  seeing^''   wbidi  \\a^  v[v\.^x- 
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preted  him  to  himself,  made  all  clear  where  all  wai 
perplexed  before,  been  the  key  to  the  riddle  of  tmths 
that  seemed  contradictory,  become  part  of  his  veij 
being,  and  for  which  more  than  once  he  has  held  him- 
self cheerfully  prepared  to  sacrifice  all  that  is  commonlj 
held  ^dear.  With  respect  to  convictions  such  as  these, 
of  course,  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  enforced 
may  be  faulty,  the  illustrations  inadequate,  the  power 
of  making  them  intelligible  very  feeble:  nay,  the  views 
themselves  may  be  wrong:  but  to  pretend  to  speak 
with  hesitation  or  uncertainty  respecting  such  convic- 
tions, would  be  not  modesty,  but  affiectation. 

For  let  us  remember  in  what  spirit  we  are  to  enter 
on  this  inquiry.  Not  in  the  spirit  of  mere  cautious 
orthodoxy,  endeavouring  to  find  a  safe  mean  between 
two  extremes  —  inquiring  what  is  the  view  held  by 
the  sound,  and  judicious,  and  respectable  men,  who 
were  never  found  guilty  of  any  enthusiasm,  and  under 
the  shelter  of  whose  opinion  we  may  be  secure  firom 
the  charge  of  anything  unsound.  Nor  in  the  spirit  of 
the  lawyer,  patiently  examining  documents,  weighing 
evidence,  and  deciding  whether  upon  sufScient  testimony 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  "prevenient  grace  *'  or  not 
Nor,  once  more,  in  the  spirit  of  superstition.  The 
superstitious  mother  of  the  lower  classes  baptizes  her 
child  in  all  haste  because  she  believes  it  has  a  mystic 
influence  on  its  health,  or  because  she  fancies  that  it 
confers  the  name  without  which  it  would  not  be  sum- 
moned at  the  day  of  judgment.  And  the  superstitious 
mother  of  the  upper  classes  baptizes  her  child,  too,  in 
all  haste,  because,  though  she  does  not  precisely  know 
what  the  mystic  effect  of  baptism  is,  she  thinks  it  best 
to  be  on  the  safer  side,  \^\.\i«t  ^^jM^^wjld  die,  and 
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it8  eternity  should  be  'decided  by  the  omission.  And 
we  go  to  preach  to  the  heathen,  while  there  are  men 
and  women  in  our  Christian  England  so  bewildered 
with  aystems  and  sermons,  so  profoundly  in  the  dark 
respecting  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  so 
utterly  unable  to  repose  in  Eternal  Loye  and  Justice, 
that  they  must  guard  their  child  from  Him  by  a  cere- 
mony, and  have  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  doubt 
whether  or  not,  for  omission  of  theirs,  that  child^s 
Creator  and  Father  may  curse  its  soul  for  all  eternity! 

We  are  to  enter  upon  this  question  as  a  real  one  of 
life  and  death:  as  men  who  feel  in  their  bosoms  sin 
and  death,  and  who  want  to  determine  no  theological 
nicety,  but  this:  Whether  we  haye  a  right  to  claim  to 
be  Sons  of  God  or  not?  And  if  so,  on  what  grounds? 
In  virtue  of  a  ceremony?  or  in  virtue  of  a  certain  set 
of  feelings?  or  in  virtue  of  an  Eternal  Fact  —  the  fact 
of  God's  Paternity? 

I  reply  to  two  objections. 

L    The  apparent  denial  of  original  sin. 

n.    The  apparent  result  that  baptism  is  nothing. 

I.  The  text  selected  is  a  strong  and  distinct  one. 
It  proclaims  the  value  of  baptism.  *^  Baptism  saves  us.^' 
But  it  declares  that  it  can  only  be  said  figuratively: 
'^The  like  figure  whereunto  even  baptism  doth  also 
now  save  us." 

Now  the  first  reply  I  make  is,  that  in  truth  the 
Bomish  view  seems  to  make  lighter  of  original  sin  than 
this.  Hethinks  original  sin  must  be  a  trifling  thing  if 
a  little  water  and  a  few  human  words  can  do  away 
with  it     A  trz^22^  iblng  if^   after  it  ia  dou^  ^'«^^^ 
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ttere  ia  no  distinguishable  difference 
baptized  ajid  unbaptized;  if  the  nnbaptiz^ 
just  as  likely  to  e3chibit  tbe  fruits  of  goc 
baptized  son  of  the  Churcb  of  England, 
out  of  the  land  of  reality  into  the  domai: 
and  speculations.  A  fictitious  guilt  is  dox 
by  a  fictitioas  pardon;  neither  the  appeal 
diiappearance  being  visible. 

Original  ain  is  an  awful  fact  It  is  nol 
an  ancestor  imputed  to  an  innocent  descei 
ia  the  tendenciea  of  that  ancestor  living  ia 
and  incurring  guilt,  Original  sin  can  be  i 
BO  far  as  original  sin  ia  removed.  It  is 
it  is  yours:  and  it  roust  cease  to  be  yours, 
is  "taking  away  original  sin?" 

Now  he  who  would  deny  original  sin 
diet  all  expenencc  in  the  transmission  of  qi 
very  hound  transmits  his  peculiarities  lear 
tion^  and  the  Spanish  horse  bis  pac^^,  taug 
Ilia  offspring ,  as  a  part  of  their  nature.  I 
BO  iu  man^  there  could  be  no  history  o 
species;  no  tracing  out  the  tendencies  o 
nation:  noiljing  bat  the  unconnected  n 
isolated  individuals,  and  their  lives.  It 
tbe  first  man  must  ha%*e  exerted  on  his  race 
quite  peculiar:  that  his  acts  must  have 
acts.  And  ihia  bias  or  tendency  ia  wl 
original  sin. 

Now  original  sin  is  just  this  denial  of 

nity,  refusing  to  live  as  His  cbildi-en,   an 

are  not  His  children.     To  live  as  His  chil 

TiFe:   to  Wyq  as  not  His  child  is  the  falae 

ivas  the  Jews'  crimeV  AN  aft  \l  Tk»X  ^^viv  "^^ 
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JGb  own,  and  His  own  received  Him  not:"  that  they 
were  ffis  own,  and  in  act  denied  it,  preferring  to  the 
daim  of  spiritaal  relationship,  the  claim  of  union  hy 
drciuncision  or  hereditary  descent?  What  was  the 
Grime  of  the  Grentiles?  Was  it  not  this:  that  "when 
they  knew  God,  they  glorified  Him  not  as  God,  neither 
were  thankful?'*  For  what  were  they  to  he  thankful? 
For  being  His  enemies?  Were  they  not  His  children, 
His  sheep  of  another  fold?  Was  not  the  whole  falso^ 
hood  of  their  life  the  worship  of  demons  and  nothings 
'  instead  of  Him?  Did  not  the  parahle  represent  them 
as  the  yonnger  son,  a  wanderer  from  home,  but  still 
a  eon? 

From  this  state  Christ  redeemed.  He  revealed  God 
not  as  the  Mechanic  of  the  universe:  not  the  Judge: 
but  as  the  Father,  and  as  the  Spirit  who  is  in  man, 
^lighting  eveiy  man,"  moving  in  man  his  infinite 
desires  and  infinite  affections.  This  was  the  Eevelation. 
The  reception  of  that  revelation  is  Regeneration.  "He 
came  nnto  His  own,  and  His  own  received  Him  not; 
but  to  as  many  as  received  Him  to  them  gave  He 
power  to  become  the  Sons  of  God,  even  to  as  many  as 
believed  on  His  Name."  They  were  His  own  —  yet 
they  wanted  power  to  become  His  own. 

Draw  a  distinction,  therefore,  between  being  the 
child  of  Qoi  and  realizing  it.  The  fact  is  one  thing; 
the  feeling  of  the  fact,  and  the  life  which  results  from 
that  feeling,  is  another.  Redemption  is  the  taking  of 
ns  out  of  the  life  of  falsehood  into  the  life  of  tnith 
and  fact  "Of  his  own  will  begat  He  us  by  the  word 
of  Truth."  But,  remember,  it  is  a  truth:  true  whether 
yon  believe  it  or  not:  true  whether  you  are  ba^lvL^^ 
or  not 
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There  are  two  ways  in  wliich  that  Revelation  may 
be  accepted.  1.  By  a  public  recognitioii  called  baptism. 
2.  By  faith.  In  two  ways,  therefore,  may  it  be  said 
that  man  is  saved.  "  We  are  saved  by  faith.^  But  it 
is  also  true,  figuratively,  *^  Baptism  saves  ns.** 

II.  If  baptism  is  only  the  public  recognition  and 
symbol  of  a  fact,  is  not  baptism  degraded  and  made 
superfluous? 

1.  Baptism  is  given  as  a  something  to  rest  upon: 
nay,  as  a  something  without  which  redemption  would 
soon  become  unreal:  which  converts  a  doctrine  into  a 
reality:   which  realizes  visibly  what  is  invisible. 

For  our  nature  is  such,  that  immaterial  tmths  are 
unreal  to  us  until  they  are  embodied  in  material  form. 
Form  almost  gives  them  reality  and  being.  For  in- 
stance, Time  is  an  eternal  fact  But  Time  only  exists 
to  our  conceptions  as  an  actuality  by  measurements  of 
materialism.  When  God  created  the  sun,  and  moon, 
and  stars,  to  serve  for  *^ signs  and  for  seasons,  and  for 
days  and  years ,^^  He  was  actually,  so  far  as  man  was 
concerned,  creating  time.  Our  minds  would  be  only 
floating  in  an  eternal  Now,  if  it  were  not  for  symboli- 
cal successions  which  represent  the  processes  of  thought 
The  clock  in  the  house  is  almost  a  fresh  creation.  It 
realizes.  The  gliding  heavens,  and  the  seasons,  and 
the  ticking  clock,  what  is  time  to  ns  without  Uiem? 
Nothing. 

God's  character,   again,  nay,   Ood  Himself,  to  vs 

would  be  nothing  if  it  were  not  for  the  creation,  which 

is  the  great  symbol  and  sacrament  of  His  presence.    If 

there  were  no  light  —  no  sunshine  —  no  sea  —  no 

national   and  domestic  \ife  —  "d^^  \a»^^T«iL  ^^r^a^ma  of 
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His  being,  God  would  be  to  us  as  good  as  lost.  The 
Creatioii  gives  us  God:  for  ever  real  in  Himself,  by 
Creation  He  becomes  a  Fact  to  us. 

It  is  in  virtue,  again,  of  this  necessity  in  man  for 
an  outward  symbol  to  realize  an  invisible  Idea,  that  a 
bit  of  torn  and  blackened  rag  hanging  from  a  fortress 
or  the  tafferel  «f  a  ship,  is  a  kind  of  life  to  iron-hearted 
men.  Why  is  it  that  in  the  heat  of  battle  tliere  is  one 
spot  where  the  sabres  flash  most  rapidly,  and  the 
pistols'  ring  is  quicker,  and  men  and  officers  close  in 
most  densely,  and  all  are  gathered  round  one  man, 
round  whose  body  that  tattered  silk  is  wound,  and 
held  with  the  tenacity  of  a  death-struggle?  Are  they 
only  children  fighting  for  a  bit  of  rag?  That  flag  is 
everything  to  them:  their  regiment  —  their  country  — 
their  honour  —  their  life:  Yet  it  is  only  a  symbol! 
Are  symbols  nothing? 

In  the  same  way,  baptism  is  a  fact  for  man  to  rest 
upon:  a  doctrine  realized  to  flesh  and  blood.  A  some- 
tUng  in  eternity  which  has  no  place  in  time  brought 
down  to  such  time  expressions  as  'Hhen  and  there." 

2.  Again,  baptism  is  the  token  of  a  church:  the 
token  of  an  universal  church.  Observe  the  importance 
of  its  being  the  sacrament  of  an  universal  church  instead 
of  the  symbol  of  a  sect.  Not  episcopacy,  not  justifica- 
tion by  faith,  nor  any  party-badge;  but  "one  baptism.'' 
How  blessed,  on  the  strength  of  this,  to  be  able  to  say 
to  the  baptized  dissenter,  You  are  my  brother:  you 
anathematize  my  church  —  link  popery  and  prelacy 
together  —  malign  me;  but  the  same  sign  is  on  our 
hroWy  and  the  same  Father  was  named  over  our  bap- 
tism. Or  to  BBj  to  a  baptized  Somanist,  Xou  ttc^  ncj 
htMer  too  —  in  doctnnal  error  perhaps  —  m  ettot  qH 
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life  it  may  be  too:  bnt  mj  brother  —  cor  enemies  tlie 
same  —  our  struggle  the  same  —  our  hopes  and  warfore 
the  very  same.  Or  to  the  very  outcast,  —  And  you, 
my  poor  degraded  friend,  are  my  brother  still  —  sunk, 
oblivious  of  your  high  calling;  but  still  whatever  keeps 
you  away  from  heaven,  keeps  you  from  yonr  own.  You 
may  live  the  false  life  till  it  is  too  late:  •but  still,  you 
only  exclude  yourself  from  your  home.  Of  course  this 
is  very  offensive.  What!  the  Romanist  my  brother! 
the  synagogue  of  Satan  the  house  of  Grod!  the  Spirit  of 
God  dwelling  with  the  church  of  Rome!  the  believer  in 
transubstantiation  my  brother  and  God*s  child!  Tes, 
even  so;  and  it  is  just  your  forgetfulness  of  what  bap- 
tism is  and  means,  that  accounts  for  that  indignation  of 
yours.  Do  you  remember  what  the  elder  brother  in 
the  parable  was  doing?  He  went  away  sulky  and 
gloomy,  because  one,  not  half  so  good  as  himself,  was 
recognised  as  his  Father's  child. 

3.  Baptism  is  seen  to  be  no  mere  superfluity  when 
you  remember  that  it  is  an  authoritative  symbol.  Draw 
the  distinction  between  an  arbitrary  symbol  and  an 
authoritative  one  —  for  this  difference  is  eveiything. 

I  take  once  again  the  illustration  of  the  coronation 
act  Coronation  places  the  crown  on  the  brow  of  one 
who  is  sovereign.  It  does  not  make  the  fact;  it  wit- 
nesses it  Is  coronation  therefore  nothing?  An  arbitraiy 
symbolical  act  agieed  on  by  a  few  friends  of  the  sover- 
eign would  be  nothing:  but  an  act  which  is  the  solemn 
ratification  of  a  country  is  everything.  It  realises  a 
fact  scarcely  till  then  felt  to  be  real.  Tet  the  fact  was 
fact  before  —  otherwise  the  coronation  would  be  invalid. 
Even  when  the  third 'WW^wxi  ^%a  crowned,  there  was 
the  sjnmbol  of  a  pi^viowa  ^wi.\.  —  ^^  xisSokssd^  ^vn»(^ 
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that  lie  should  be  king:  and  accordingly,  ever  after,  all 
is  dated  back  to  that.  You  talk  of  crown-prerogatives. 
You  say  in  your  loyalty  yon  "would  bow  to  the  crown, 
though  it  hung  upon  a  bush.^'  Yet  it  is  only  a  symbol! 
You  only  say  it  "in  a  figure/'  But  that  figure  contains 
within  it  the  royalty  of  England. 

In  a  figure,  the  Bible  speaks  of  baptism  as  you 
speak  of  coronation,  as  identical  with  that  which  it  pro- 
claims. It  calls  it  regeneration.  It  says  baptism  saves. 
A  grand  figure  —  because  it  rests  upon  eternal  fact. 
Call  you  that  nothing? 

We  look  to  the  Bible  to  corroborate  this.  In  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Cornelius  is  baptized.  On  what 
grounds?  To  manufacture  him  into  a  child  of  God? 
or  because  he  was  the  child  of  God?  Did  his  baptism 
create  the  fact?  or  was  the  fact  prior  to  his  baptism, 
and  the  ground  on  which  his  baptism  was  valid?  The 
history  is  this:  St  Peter  could  not  believe  that  a  Gentile 
could  be  a  child  of  Gbd.  But  miraculous  phenomena 
manifested  to  his  astonishment  that  this  Gentile  actually 
was  Qod^s  child  —  whereupon  the  argument  of  Peter 
was  very  natural.  He  has  the  spirit,  therefore  baptism 
18  superfluous.  Nay  I  he  has  the  spirit,  therefore  give 
him  the  symbol  of  the  spirit  Let  it  be  revealed  to 
others  what  he  is.  He  is  heir  to  the  inheritance, 
therefore  give  him  the  title-deeds.  He  is  of  royal 
lineage  —  put  the  crown  upon  his  head.  He  is  a 
child  of  God  —  baptize  him.  "Who  shall  forbid  water, 
seeing  these  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as 
we?" 

One  illustration  more  from  the  marriage  ceremony; 
and  I  select  this  for  two  reasons:  because  it  \a  \\v^  X:^"^^ 
m  Seriptare  of  the   anion    between    Chriat    WiS^.  13a^ 
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church,  and  because  the  church  of  Rome  has  called  it 
a  sacrament 

A  deep  truth  is  in  that  error.  Rome  calls  it  a 
sacrament,  because  it  is  the  authoritative  ^onbol  of  an 
invisible  fact  That  invisible  fact  is  the  agreement  of 
two  human  beings  to  be  one.  We  deny  it  to  be  a 
sacrament,  because,  though  it  is  the  symbol  of  an  invi- 
sible fact,  it  is  not  the  symbol  of  a  spiritual  fact  —  nor 
an  eternal  fact:  no  spiritual  truth,  but  only  a  changeful 
human  covenant 

Now  observe  the  difference  between  an  arbibraiy  or 
conventional,  and  an  authoritative  ceremony  of  marriage- 
union.  There  are  conventional  acknowledgments  of 
that  agreement,  ceremonies  peculiar  to  certain  districts, 
private  pledges,  betrothals.  In  the  sight  of  €rod  those 
are  valid:  they  caimot  be  lightly  broken  without  sin. 
You  cannot  in  the  courts  of  heaven  distinguish  between 
an  oath  to  God,  and  a  word  pledged  to  man.  He  said, 
"Let  your  yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay,  nay."  Such  an 
engagement  cannot  be  infringed  without  penal^:  the 
penalty  of  frivolized  hearts,  and  that  habit  of  change- 
fulness  of  attachment  which  is  the  worst  of  penalties. 
But  now,  additional  to  that,  will  any  one  say  that  the 
marriage-ceremony  is  superfluous  —  that  the  ring  he 
gives  his  wife  is  nothing?  It  is  everything.  It  is  the 
authoritative  ratification  by  a  country  and  before  Ood 
of  that  which  before  was  for  all  purposes  of  earth  un- 
real. Authoritative  —  therein  lies  the  difference.  Just 
in  that  authoritativeness  lies  the  question  whether  the 
ceremony  is  nothing  or  everything. 

And  yet  remember,  the  ceremony  itself  does  not 
pretend  to  create  t\ie  ^ai^it.  It  Quly  claims  to  realise  the 
fact     It  admits  t\i^  i^xX  ^^\^<\x!i^y;s^^'s^i^^  \^\«a«L 
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itaelf  upon  a  fact.  Forasmucb  as  two  persons  have 
coDBented  together  -^  and  forasmuch  as  a  token  and 
pledge  of  that  in  the  shape  of  a  ring  has  been  given, 
therdTore,  only  therefore,  the  appointed  minister  pro- 
nounces  that  thej  are  what  betrothal  had  made  them 
already  in  the  sight  of  God 

Exactly  so,  the  authoritativeness  is  the  all  in  all 
which  eonrerts  baptism  from  a  mere  ceremony  into  a 
sacrament  Baptism  is  not  merely  a  conventional  ar- 
rangement, exceedingly  convenient,  agreed  on  by  men 
to  remind  themselves  and  one  another  that  they  are 
Gh>d'5  children  —  but  valid  as  a  legal,  eternal  Truth,  a 
condensed,  embodied  Fact 

Is  this  making  baptism  nothing?  I  should  rather 
lay  baptism  is  everything.     Baptism  saves  us. 

One  word  now  practically.  I  address  myself  to  any 
one  who  is  conscious  of  fault,  sin-laden,  struggling  with 
the  terrible  question  whetlier  he  has  a  right  to  claim 
Gh>d  as  his  father  or  not,  bewildered  on  the  one  side  by 
Bomanism  —  on  the  other  by  Calvinism.  My  brother! 
let  not  either  of  these  rob  you  of  your  privileges.  Let 
not  Borne  send  you  to  the  fearful  questioning  as  to 
whether  the  mystic  seed  infused  at  a  certain  moment 
by  an  act  of  man  remains  in  you  still,  or  whether  it 
has  been  so  impaired  by  sin  that  henceforth  there  is 
nothing  but  penance,  tears,  and  uncertainty  until  the 
grave.  Let  not  Calvinism  send  you  with  terrible  self- 
inspection  to  the  more  dreadful  task  of  searching  your 
own  soul  for  the  warrant  of  your  redemption,  and  de- 
ciding whether  you  have  or  not  the  feelings  and  the 
£uth  which  give  you  a  right  to  be  one  of  God's  elect 
Better  make  up  your  mind  at  once  you  ba^^  noX.  — 
jron  luve  no  feelings  that  entitle  you  to  \iia\..    "l^*^ 
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your  staad  upon  the  broader,   suLlimer  basis  of  God'ill 
Paternity.     God   created   the   world  —  God  redeemed 
the  world.     Baptism  prockime   separately^   personally, 
by  uame^  to  you  —  God  created  you  —  God  redeemed 
you,    Bapttsm  is  your  warrant,  you  art-  His  child.    And. J 
now^  because  you  are  His  child,  live  as  a  child  of  God;^ 
be  redeemed  from  the  life  of  evil  which  h  falae  to  your  i 
nature  ioto  tLe  Life  of  Light  aud  Goodness,  which  h 
the  Truth  of  your  Bein^*    Seom  all  that  is  mean:  hate 
all  that  is  false:  struggle  with  all  that  is  impure.  Love 
whatmeirer  *4hiugs  are  true,  whatsoever  thiu^  are  just, 
whatsoever  things   are   honest,    whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,   whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report?"    certain 
that  God  is  on  your  side,  and  that  w^hatever  keeps  you 
from  Him,   keeps  you   from   your   own  Father.     Live 
the   simple,   lofty  life  which  befits  an  heir   of  immor- 
tality. 


^ 
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VI. 

Preached  October  i3,  18S0. 

ELUAH. 

1  Knies  xix.  4.  ~  *'Bat  he  himself  went  a  day*8  jonmey  Into  the  wilder* 
neM,  and  came  and  sat  down  under  a  juniper-tree:  and  he  requested  for 
himself  that  he  might  die ;  and  said,  It  is  enough:  now,  O  Lord,  take 
away  my  life:  for  I  am  not  hetter  than  my  fathers." 

It  has  been  observed  of  the  holy  men  of  Scripture, 
that  their  most  signal  failures  took  place  in  those  points 
of  character  for  which  they  were  remarkable  in  ex- 
cellence. Moses  was  the  meekest  of  men  —  but  it  was 
Moses  who  "spake  unadvisedly  with  his  lips."  St  John 
was  the  apostle  of  charity;  yet  he  is  the  very  type  to 
ns  of  religions  intolerance,  in  his  desire  to  call  down 
fire  from  heaven.  St  Peter  is  proverbially  the  apostle 
of  impetuous  intrepidity:  yet  twice  he  proved  a  craven. 
If  there  were  anything  for  which  Elijah  is  remarkable, 
we  should  say  it  was  superiority  to  human  weakness. 
Like  the  Baptist,  he  dared  to  arraign  and  rebuke  his 
sovereign:  like  the  commander  who  cuts  down  the 
bridge  behind  him,  leaving  himself  no  alternative  but 
death  or  victory,  he  taunted  his  adversaries,  the  priests 
of  Baal  on  Mount  Garmel;  making  them  gnash  their 
teeth  and  cut  themselves  with  knives,  but  at  the  same 
time  ensuring  for  himself  a  terrible  end,  in  case  of 
failure,  from  his  exasperated  foes.  And  again,  in  his 
last  hour,  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  a  strange  and 
unprecedented  departure  from  this  world  —  when  the 
whirlwind  and  flame-chariot  were  ready,  he  asked  for 
no  human  companionship.  The  bravest  men  are  par- 
doned if  one  lin^erxn^  feeling  of  human  ^^«^Ti<^%<& 
elin£^  to  ibem  at  the  last,  and  they  des\i^  a  \l\\tol«ii 
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eye  resting  on  them  —  a  human  hand  in  tfacin  —  a 
human  presence.  But  Elijah  would  have  rejected  alL 
In  harmony  with  the  rest  of  his  lonely  seyere  character, 
he  desired  to  meet  his  Creator  alone.  Now  it  was  tbii 
man  —  so  stem,  so  iron,  so  independent,  so  above  all 
human  weakness,  of  whom  it  was  recorded  that  in  his 
trial  hour  he  gave  way  to  a  fit  of  petalance  and 
querulous  despondency  to  which  there  is  scarcely  found 
a  parallel.  Keligious  despondency,  therefore,  is  our 
subject 

I.  The  causes  of  Elijah^s  despondency, 
n.  God's  treatment  of  it 

The  causes  of  Elijah's  despondency. 

1.  Relaxation  of  physical  strength. 

On  the  reception  of  Jezebel's  message,  Elijah  flies 
for  his  life  —  toils  on  the  whole  day  —  sits  down  under 
a  juniper-tree,  faint,  hungry,  and  travel- worn;  the  gale 
of  an  Oriental  evening ,  damp  and  heavy  with  languid 
sweetness,  breathing  on  his  face.  The  prophet  and  the 
man  give  way.  He  longs  to  die:  you  cannot  mistake 
the  presence  of  causes  in  part  purely  physical 

We  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  Of  that 
constitution ,  which  in  our  ignorance  we  call  union  of 
soul  and  body,  we  know  little  respecting  what  is  cause 
and  what  is  effect  We  would  fain  believe  that  the 
mind  has  power  over  the  body,  but  it  is  just  as  true 
that  the  body  rules  the  mind.  Causes  apparently  the 
most  trivial:  a  heated  room  —  want  of  exercise  ^  a 
Bunless  day  —  a  northern  aspect  —  will  make  all  the 
difference  between  bappm^^^  «cA  w.\xha.i^^iness,  between 
faith  and  doubt,  between  <iOMt?^^^  wA\\A^)»sassisu  ^^     V> 
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our  £uicy  tbere  is  someting  humiliating  in  being  thus 
at  the  mercy  of  our  animal  organism.  We  would  fain 
find  nobler  causes  for  our  emotions.  We  talk  of  the 
hiding  of  God's  countenance,  and  the  fiery  darts  of 
Satan.  But  the  picture  given  here  is  true.  The  body 
is  the  channel  of  our  noblest  emotions  as  well  as  our 
sublimest  sorrows. 

Two  practical  results  follow.  First,  instead  of  vili- 
fying the  body,  complaining  that  our  nobler  part  is 
chained  down  to  a  base  partner,  it  is  worth  recollecting 
that  the  body  too  is  the  gift  of  God,  in  its  w^  Divine: 
"the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost;"  and  that  to  keep  the 
body  in  temperance,  soberness,  and  chastity,  to  guard 
it  from  pernicious  influence,  and  to  obey  the  laws  of 
health,  are  just  as  much  religious  as  they  are  moral 
duties;  just  as  much  obligatory  on  the  Christian  as  they 
are  on  a  member  of  a  Sanitary  Committee.  Next, 
there  are  persons  melancholy  by  constitution,  in  whom 
the  tendency  is  incurable;  you  cannot  exorcise  the 
phantom  of  despondency.  But  it  is  something  to  know 
that  it  is  a  phantom,  and  not  to  treat  it  as  a  reality  — 
something  taught  by  Elijah's  history,  if  we  only  loam 
from  it  to  be  patient,  and  wait  humbly  the  time  and 
good  pleasure  of  God. 

Second  Cause  —  Want  of  sympathy.  "I,  even  I 
only,  am  left."  Lay  the  stress  on  only.  The  loneliness 
of  his  position  was  shocking  to  Elijah.  Surprising  this: 
for  Elijah  wanted  no  sympathy  in  a  far  harder  trial  on 
Monnt  Carmel.  It  was  in  a  tone  of  triumph  that  he 
proclaimed  that  he  was  the  single,  solitary  prophet  of 
the  Lord,  while  BaaVs  prophets  were  450  men. 

Observe,  however,  the  difference.     T\ieTe  ^wc^a  m 
ibM^  aue  an  opposition  which  could  be  gra]f^\^^  WSti'. 
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here  nothing  against  which  mere  manhood  was  availing. 
The  excitement  was  passed  —  the  chivahrons  look  of 
the  thing  gone.  To  die  as  a  martyr :  yes,  that  were 
easy,  in  grand  failure  —  hut  to  die  as  a  felon  —  to  he 
hunted,  caught,  taken  back  to  an  ignominiooB  death, 
flesh  and  blood  recoiled  from  that. 

And  Elijah  began  to  feel  that  popularity  is  not 
love.  The  world  will  support  you  when  you  have 
constrained  its  votes  by  a  manifestation  of  power:  and 
shrink  from  you  when  power  and  greatness  are  no 
longer  on  your  side.     "I,  even  I  only,  am  left." 

This  trial  is  most  distinctly  realized  by  men  of 
Elijah^s  stamp  and  placed  under  Elijah^s  circumstances. 
It  is  the  penalty  paid  by  superior  mental  and  moral 
qualities,  that  such  men  must  make  up  their  minds  to 
live  without  sympathy.  Their  feelings  will  be  mis- 
understood, and  their  projects  uncomprehended.  They 
must  be  content  to  live  alone.  It  is  sad  to  hear  such 
appeal  from  the  present  to  the  judgment  of  the  future. 
Poor  consolation !  Elijah  has  been  judged  at  that  bar. 
We  are  his  posterity:  our  reverence  this  day  is  the 
judgment  of  posterity  on  him.  But  to  Elijah  what  is 
that  now?  Elijah  is  in  that  quiet  country  where  ttie 
voice  of  praise  and  the  voice  of  blame  are  alike  unheard. 
Elijah  lived  and  died  alone:  once  only  the  bitterness  of 
it  found  expression.  But  what  is  posthumous  justice  to 
the  heart  that  ached  then? 

What   greater   minds   like   Elijah^s   have    felt  in- 
tensely, all  we  have  felt  in  our  own  degree.     Not  one 
of  us  but  what  has  felt  his  heart  aching  for  want  of 
sympathy.     We  have  had  our  lonely  hours,  our  days 
of  disappointment,  an^L  out  mwsv^o^a  ^S. V<cs<^^ 
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times  when  onr  highest  feelings  have  been  misunder- 
stood, and  our  purest  met  with  ridicule. 

Da^  when  our  heavy  secret  was  lying  unshared, 
like  ice  upon  the  heart.  And  then  the  spirit  gives 
way:  we  have  wished  that  all  were  over  —  that  we 
codd  lie  down  tired,  and  rest  like  the  children,  from 
life  —  that  the  hour  was  come  when  we  could  put 
down  the  extinguisher  on  the  lamp,  and  feel  the  last 
grand  rush  of  darkness  on  the  spirit 

Now,  the  iinal  cause  of  this  capacity  for  depression 
—  the  reason  for  which  it  is  granted  us,  is  that  it  may 
make  God  necessary.  In  such  moments  it  is  felt  that 
sympathy  beyond  human  is  needful.  Alone,  the  world 
against  him,  Elijah  turns  to  God.  "It  is  enough:  now, 
0  Lordr 

3.  Want  of  occupation. 

As  long  as  Elijah  had  a  prophet's  work  to  do,  severe 
as  that  work  was,  all  went  on  healthily:  but  his  oc- 
cupation was  gone.  To-morrow  and  the  day  after, 
what  has  he  left  on  earth  to  do?  The  misery  of  having 
nothing  to  do  proceeds  from  causes  voluntary  or  in- 
voluntary in  their  nature.  Multitudes  of  our  race,  by 
circumstances  over  which  they  have  no  control,  in 
single  life  or  widowhood  —  in  straitened  circumstances, 
are  compelled  to  endure  lonely  days,  and  still  more 
lonely  nights  and  evenings.  They  who  have  felt  the 
hours  hang  so  heavy,  can  comprehend  part  of  Elijah's 
sadness. 

This  misery,  however,  is  sometimes  voluntarily  in- 
curred. In  artificial  civilization  certain  persons  exempt 
themselves  from  the  necessity  of  work.  They  eat  the 
bread  which  has  been  procured  by  the  sweat  o^  \\\^ 
.brow  of  otten  —  tbejr  skim  the  surface  of  t\\e  V\vo\x^\^. 
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which  has  been  ploug-hed  by  the  swi?at  of  tlie  brftin 
others.  They  are  reckoned  the  favonre*!  onc3  of  ^n 
tune,  and  envied:  Are  they  blessed?  The  law  of  li^ 
is,  in  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thoti  shalt  eat  bread.  Nftl 
man  can  evade  that  law  with  impunity.  Like  ^1  Gi^'a 
laws  it  is  ita  own  executioner.  It  has  strange  penalties 
annexed  to  it  —  would  you  kaow  them?  Go  to  the 
park  J  or  the  esplanade,  or  the  solitude  after  the  night 
of  dissipation,  and  read  the  penalties  of  being  useless 
in  the  sad,  jaded,  listless  countenances  —  nay,  in  th« 
very  trifles  which  must  be  contrived  to  create  excite- 
ment artificially.  Yet  these  very  eyes  could,  dull  as 
they  are,  beam  with  intellig-euce;  on  many  of  those 
brows  is  stampod  tlie  mark  of  possible  nobility,  Tbe 
fact  is,  that  the  capacity  of  ennui  is  one  of  the  sig-Liatiirep 
of  mans  immortality.  It  is  liis  very  g^rcatness  which 
makes  inaction  misery.  If  God  had  made  ns  only  to 
be  insects^  with  no  uuhler  care  incumbent  on  us  than 
the  preservation  of  our  lives,  or  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, we  might  be  content  to  flutter  from  sweetuess  to 
sweetness^  and  from  bud  to  flower.  But  if  men  with 
souls  live  only  to  eat  and  drink  and  bo  amused,  is  il 
any  wonder  if  life  be  darkened  witb  despondency? 

Foiuth  Cause  —  Disappointment  in  tbe  expectation 
of  success.  On  Carmel  tbe  great  object  for  which 
Elijah  had  lived  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  realized, 
Baal'iJ  prop  hols  were  slain  —  Jehovah  acknowledged 
with  one  voice:  false  worship  put  down.  Elijah's  life- 
aim  —  tbe  transformation  of  Israel  into  a  kingdom  of 
God,  was  all  but  accomplished.  In  a  single  day  all 
this  bright  picture  was  annihilated. 

Man  is  to  desii©  success^  but  success  rarely  comes. 
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rbe  wisest  has  written  npon  life  its  sad  epitaph.     ''All 
18  yam^,'*  t.  e,  nothingness. 

The  tradesman  sees  the  nohle  fortune  for  which  he 
liyed,  every  coin  of  which  is  the  representative  of  so 
much  time  and  labour  spent,  squandered  by  a  spend- 
^ft  son.  The  purest  statesmen  find  themselves  at 
last  neglected,  and  rewarded  by  defeat  Almost  never 
;an  a  man  look  back  on  life  and  say  that  its  anti- 
dpations  have  been  realized.  For  the  most  part  life 
8  disappointment,  and  the  moments  in  which  this  is 
neenly  realized  are  moments  like  this  of  Elijah's. 

n.  God's  treatment  of  it 

1.  First  he  recruited  £Us  servant's  exhausted  strength. 
2ead  the  history.  Miraculous  meals  are  given  —  then 
Blijah  sleeps,  wakes,  and  eats:  on  the  strength  of  that 
^es  forty  days*  journey.  In  other  words,  like  a  wise 
>hysician,  God  administers  food,  rest,  and  exercise, 
md  then,  and  not  till  then,  proceeds  to  expostulate  — 
or  before,  Elijah's  mind  was  unfit  for  reasoning. 

Persons  come  to  the  ministers  of  God  in  seasons  of 
lespondency;  they  pervert  with  marvellous  ingenuity 
dl  the  consolation  which  is  given  them:  turning  whole- 
ome  food  into  poison.  Then  we  begin  to  perceive 
he  wisdom  of  God's  simple  homely  treatment  of  Elijah, 
Old  discover  that  there  are  spiritual  cases  which  are 
ases  for  the  physician  rather  than  the  divine. 

2.  Next  Jehovah  calmed  his  stormy  mind  by  the 
lealing  influences  of  Nature.  He  commanded  the  hur- 
icane  to  sweep  the  sky,  and  the  earthquake  to  shake 
he  ground.  He  lighted  up  the  heavens  till  they  were 
ne  mass  of  fire.  All  this  expressed  and  leA^^X.^^ 
iUjah's  Jmtingv.     The  mode  in  which  Natui^  EO^VXie^^ 
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ns  is  by  finding  meeter  and  nobler  ntteftnee  for  onr 
feelings  than  we  can  find  in  words  —  by  expnaung 
and  exalting  them.  In  expression  there  is  relief. 
Elijah's  spirit  rose  with  the  spirit  of  the  storm.  Stern 
wild  defiance  —  strange  joy  —  all  by  tarns  were 
imaged  there.  Observe,  ^^God  was  not  in  the  wind,'^ 
nor  in  the  fire,  nor  in  the  earthquake.  It  was  Elijah's 
stormy  self  reflected  in  the  moods  of  the  tempest,  and 
giving  them  their  character. 

Then  came  a  calmer  bonr.  Elijah  rose  in  reverence 
—  felt  tenderer  sensations  in  his  bosom.  He  opened 
his  heart  to  gentler  influences,  till  at  last  out  of  the 
manifold  voices  of  Nature  there  seemed  to  speak,  not 
the  stormy  passions  of  the  man,  but  the  ^^ still  small 
voice"  of  the  harmony  and  the  peace  of  Qod. 

There  are  some  spirits  which  must  go  through  a 
discipline  analogous  to  that  sustained  by  Elijah.  The 
storm-struggle  must  precede  the  still  small  voice. 
There  are  minds  which  must  be  convulsed  with  doubt 
before  they  can  repose  in  faith.  There  are  hearts  which 
must  be  broken  with  disappointment  before  they  can 
rise  into  hope.  There  are  dispositions  which,  like  Job, 
must  have  all  things  taken  from  them,  before  they  can 
find  all  things  again  in  God.  Blessed  is  the  man  who, 
when  the  tempest  has  spent  its  fury,  recognises  his 
Father's  voice  in  its  under-tone,  and  bares  his  head 
and  bows  his  knee,  as  Elijah  did.  To  such  spirits, 
generally  those  of  a  stem  rugged  cast,  it  seems  as  if 
God  had  said,  *^In  the  still  sunshine  and  ordinary  ways 
of  life  you  cannot  meet  Me,  but  like  Job,  in  the  de- 
solation of  the  tempest  you  shall  see  My  Form,  and 
hear  My  Voice,  and  know  that  your  Redeemer  liveth." 

3.   Besides,  God  m^id^  \msi  l^  ^iaa  ^AxnAstness  of 
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life.  What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah?  Life  is  for  doing. 
A  prophet^s  life  for  nobler  domg  —  and  the  prophet 
was  not  doing  but  moaning. 

Such  a  Toice  repeats  itself  to  all  of  us,  rousing  us 
frofm  our  lethargy,  or  our  despondency,  or  our  pro- 
tracted leisure,  ^^What  doest  thou  here?"  here  in  this 
short  life.  There  is  work  to  be  done  —  evil  putdown 
—  Gk>d's  Church  purified  —  good  men  encouraged  — 
doubting  men  directed  —  a  country  saved  —  time 
going  —  life  a  dream  —  eternity  long  —  one  chance, 
and  but  one  for  eyer.    What  doest  tliou  here? 

Then  he  went  on  further,  "Arise,  go  on  thy  way." 
That  speaks  to  us:  on  thy  way.  Be  up  and  doing  — 
fill  up  every  hour,  leaving  no  crevice  or  craving  for  a 
remorse,  or  a  repentance  to  creep  through  afterwards. 
Let  not  the  mind  brood  on  self:  save  it  from  specula- 
tion, from  those  stagnant  moments  in  which  the  awful 
teachings  of  the  spirit  grope  into  the  unfathomable 
unknown,  and  the  heart  torments  itself  with  questions 
which  are  insoluble  except  to  an  active  life.  For  the 
awful  Future  becomes  intelligible  only  in  the  light  of 
a  felt  and  active  Present  Go,  return  on  thy  way  if 
thou  art  desponding  —  on  thy  way  health  of  spirit  will 
retom. 

4.  He  completed  the  cure  by  the  assurance  of  vic- 
tory. "Tet  have  I  left  me  seven  thousand  in  Israel 
who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal."  So,  then, 
Elijah's  life  had  been  no  failure  after  all.  Seven  thou- 
sand at  least  in  Israel  had  been  braced  and  encouraged 
by  his  example,  and  silently  blessed  him  perhaps  for 
the  courage  which  they  felt  In  God's  world  for  those 
that  are  in  earnest  there  is  no  failure.  No  work  \x\xVj 
done  —  no  word  earnestly   spoken   —  lio   ^^xS&$^ 
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freely  made,  was  ever  made  in  vain.  Neyer  did  die 
cnp  of  cold  water  given  for  Christ^s  sake  lose  its  re- 
ward. 

We  turn  naturally  from  this  scene  to  a  still  darker 
hour  and  more  august  agony.  If  ever  failure  seemed 
to  rest  on  a  noble  life,  it  was  when  the  Son  of  Man, 
deserted  by  His  Mends,  heard  the  cry  which  proclaimed 
that  the  Pharisees  had  successfully  drawn  the  net  round 
their  Divine  Victim.  Tet  from  that  very  hour  of  defeat 
and  death  there  went  forth  the  world*s  life  —  from  that 
very  moment  of  apparent  failure  there  proceeded  forth 
into  the  ages  the  Spirit  of  the  Conquering  Cross.  Surely 
if  the  Cross  says  anything,  it  says  that  apparent  defbat 
is  real  victory,  and  that  there  is  a  heaven  for  those  who 
have  nobly  and  truly  failed  on  eartL 

Distinguish,  therefore,  between  the  Real  and  the 
Apparent  Elijah's  apparent  success  was  in  the  shouts 
of  Mount  Carmel.  His  real  success  was  in  the  unosten- 
tatious, unsurmised  obedience  of  the  seven  thousand 
who  had  taken  his  God  for  their  God. 

A  lesson  for  all.  For  teachers  who  lay  their  heads 
down  at  night  sickening  over  their  thankless  task 
Remember  the  power  of  indirect  influences :  those  which 
distil  from  a  life,  not  from  a  sudden,  brilliant  effort 
The  former  never  fail:  the  latter  oflten.  There  is  good 
done  of  which  we  can  never  predicate  the  when  or 
where.  Not  in  the  flushing  of  a  pupiPs  cheek:  or  the 
glistening  of  an  attentive  eye:  not  in  the  shining  results 
of  an  examination  does  your  real  success  lie.  It  lies  in 
that  invisible  influence  on  character  which  He  alone 
can  read  who  counted  the  seven  thousand,  nameless 
ones  in  Israel. 

For  ministers  agam  —  ^\i^\.  \&  TsasKisXKcvijSL  ^^^tsfim? 
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Crowded  cfanrches  —  foil  aisles  —  attentive  congrega- 
tions —  the  approval  of  the  religious  world  —  much 
impression  produced?  Elijah  thought  so:  and  when  he 
found  out  his  mistake,  and  discovered  that  the  applause 
on  Carmel  suhsided  into  hideous  stillness;  his  heart 
well-nigh  hroke  with  disappointment  Ministerial  suc- 
cess lies  in  altered  lives  and  ohedient  humhle  hearts: 
unseen  work  recognised  in  the  judgment-day. 

A  pnhlic  man^s  success?  That  which  can  he  measured 
by  feast-days  and  the  number  of  journals  which  espouse 
his  cause?  Deeper,  deeper  far  must  he  work  who  works 
for  Eternity.  In  the  eye  of  That,  nothing  stands  but 
gold  —  real  work  —  all  else  perishes. 

Get  below  appearances,  below  glitter  and  show. 
Plant  your  foot  upon  reality.  Not  in  the  jubilee  of 
the  myriads  on  Carmel,  but  in  the  humble  silence  of 
the  hearts  of  the  seven  thousand,  lay  the  proof  that 
Elijah  had  not  lived  in  vain. 
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VTHtlen  by  TUavid,  aflor  &  dDublo  crime:  —  Url&h  put  h 
tlie  tijUtlo  —  the  wife  of  tbe  iDtirderfld  man  t&k^a;^  &«. 

A  DAiiKER  guilt  yon  will  scarcely  & 
power  abtised  —  worst  passions  yielded 
psalm  breathes  from   a   spirit  touched  w 
BenBihiliUea  of  spiritual  feeling. 

Two  sides  of  our  mysterious  twofold 
Something  in  us  near  to  hell :  something  s 
to  God,  ^^Half  beast  —  half  devil?"  N. 
diabolical  —  half  divine;  half  demon  —  h( 
man  naixing^  with  the  world's  sins  in  such 
shudder.  But  he  draws  near  the  Majesty 
becomes  softened,  purified^  melted. 

Good  to  observe  this  tbat  we  rigl 
generously  of  fallen  humanity;  moderate 
saiutship. 

In  our  best  estate  and  in  our  purest  v 
is  a  something^  of  the  Devil  in  us  which, 
known,  would  make  men  shrink  frotn  us. 
of  the  worst  crimes  are  in  ns  alL  In  ou 
gradation  there  remaius  something  sacre 
the  pledge  and  gift  of  our  better  natur 
indestructible  life,  like  the  grains  of  whc 
cerements  of  a  mummy  surviving  througl 
sand  years;  which  muff  be  planted ^  and  Ij 
again. 

It  is  this  tnil\i  oi  \iu\nft.u  l^^\v^  ^\^ 
ftalms,  more  than  an^  ^"^^^  ^^tC\'^T^  ^ 
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ment,  the  link  of  union  between  distant  ages.  The 
historical  books  need  a  rich  store  of  knowledge  before 
they  can  be  a  modem  book  of  life:  but  the  Psalms  are 
the  records  of  individual  experience.  Personal  re- 
ligion is  the  same  in  all  ages.  The  deeps  of  our 
hnmanity  remain  unruffled  by  the  storms  of  ages  which 
change  the  surface.  This  psalm,  written  three  thou- 
sand yean  ago,  might  have  been  written  yesterday: 
describes  the  vicissitudes  of  spiritual  life  in  an  English- 
ann  as  truly  as  of  a  Jew.  *^Not  of  an  age  but  for  all 
time." 

L  Scripture  estimate  of  sin. 
n.  Spiritual  restoration. 

L  Scripture  estimate  of  sin. 

1.  Personal  accountability.  "My  sin"  —  strange, 
bat  true.  It  is  hard  to  believe  the  sin  we  do  our  own. 
One  lays  the  blame  on  circumstances:  another  on  those 
who  tempted:  a  third  on  Adam,  Satan,  or  his  own 
nature,  as  if  it  were  not  himself.  "The  fathers  have 
eaten  a  sour  grape,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on 
edge." 

In  this  psalm  there  is  no  such  self-exculpation. 
Personal  accountability  is  recognised  throughout  No 
source  of  evil  suggested  or  conceived  but  his  own 
guilty  will:  no  shifting  of  responsibility:  no  pleading 
of  a  passionate  nature,  or  of  royal  exposure  as  peculiar. 
*^I  have  sinned."  "I  acknowledge  my  transgression: 
fiigf  sin  is  ever  before  me." 

One  passage  only  seems  at  first  to  breathe  a 
diffiarent  tone,  "In  sin  did  mj  mother  eoneew^  m^r 
2Jr  ^toe  iatetpreted  as  referring  to  lieie^ldrj  wi\ 
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alleged  as  a  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  transmitted  guilt, 
as  if  David  traced  the  cause  of  his  act  to  his  matemal 
character. 

True  as  the  doctrine  is  that  physical  and  moral 
qualities  are  transmissible,  you  do  not  find  that  doctrine 
here.  It  is  not  in  excuse,  but  in  exaggeration  of  his 
fault  that  David  speaks.  He  lays  on  himself  the  blame 
of  a  tainted  nature,  instead  of  that  of  a  single  fault: 
not  a  murder  only,  but  of  a  murderous  nature.  "Con- 
ceived in  sin.*^  From  his  first  moments  up  till  then,  he 
saw  sin  —  sin  —  sin:  nothing  but  sin. 

Learn  the  individual  character  of  sin  —  its  personal 
origin,  and  personal  identity.  There  can  be  no  trans- 
ference of  it  It  is  individual  and  incommunicable. 
My  sin  cannot  be  your  sin,  nor  yours  mine. 

Conscience,  when  it  is  healthy,  ever  speaks  thus: 
"my  transgression."  It  was  not  fiie  guilt  of  them  that 
tempted  you:  they  have  theirs;  but  each  as  a  separate 
agent,  his  own  degree  of  guilt.  Yours  is  your  own: 
the  violation  of  your  own  and  not  another's  sense  of 
duty;  solitary,  awful,  unshared,  adhering  to  you  alone 
of  all  the  spirits  of  the  universe. 

Perilous  to  refer  the  evil  in  us  to  any  source  out  of 
and  beyond  ourselves.  In  this  way  penitence  becomes 
impossible:  fictitious. 

2.  Estimated  as  hateful  to  God.  ** Against  thee, 
thee  only,  have  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  thy 
sight;  that  thou  mightest  be  justified  when  thou 
speakest,  and  be  clear  when  thou  judgest"  The  simple 
judgment  of  the  conscience.  But  another  estimate,  bom 
of  the  intellect,  cornea  Vn  c^oWvkvqiw  ^\\k  thia  religion  and 
bewilders  it.    Look  ov^i  \\^^>  wA-3Wi.^^r^^ssA\s.\»A. 
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to  believe  that  sin  is  against  God:   that  it  is  not  rather 
for  Him. 

Undeniable,  that  out  of  evil  comes  good:  that  evil 
is  the  resistance  in  battle,  with  which  good  is  created 
and  becomes  possible.  Physical  evil,  for  example, 
Hanger,  an  evil,  is  the  parent  of  industry,  human 
works,  all  that  man  has  done:  it  beautifies  life.  The 
storm  fire  boms  up  the  forest,  and  slays  man  and  beast; 
but  purifies  the  air  of  contagion.  Lately,  the  tragic 
death  of  eleven  fishermen  elicited  the  sympathy  and 
charities  of  thousands. 

Even  moral  evil  is  also  generative  of  good.  Peter's 
cowardice  enabled  him  to  be  a  comforter:  *^when  he 
was  converted,  to  strengthen  his  brethren.'^  David's 
crime  was  a  vantage  ground,  from  which  he  rose 
throngh  penitence  nearer  to  God.  Through  it  this 
psalm  has  blessed  ages.  But  if  the  sin  had  not  been 
done! 

Now,  contemplating  this,  we  begin  to  perceive  that 
evil  is  God's  instrument  *^If  evil  be  in  the  city  the 
Lord  hath  done  it"  Then  the  contemplative  intel- 
lectualist  looks  over  this  scene  of  things,  and  com- 
placently approves  of  evil  as  God's  contrivance,  as 
much  as  good  is:  a  temporary  necessity,  worthy  of  His 
wisdom  to  create.  And  then,  can  He  truly  hate  that 
which  He  has  made?  Can  His  agent  be  His  enemy? 
Is  it  not  shortsightedness  to  be  angry  with  it?  Not 
the  antagonist  of  God  surely,  but  His  creature  and 
fiuthful  servant  this  eviL  Sin  cannot  be  "against 
God." 

Thus   arises  a  horrible  contradiction  between  the 
instinets  of  the  conscience  and  the  judgmenl  o^  ^<^ 
aadentAnding.     Judas  must  have  been,   B«ja  \k^  Vs^- 
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tellect,  Ood^s  agent  as  much  as  PaiiL  "Why  doth  He 
yet  find  fault?  for  who  had  resbted  His  will?  Do  not 
evil  men  perform  His  will?  Why  should  I  blame  am 
in  another  or  myself  seeing  it  is  necessary?  Why  not 
say  at  once,  Cnme  and  Virtue  are  the  same?** 

Thoughts  such  as  these,  at  some  time  or  another,  I 
douht  not  haunt  and  perplex  us  alL  Consdenee  is 
overborne  by  the  intellect  Some  time  daring  ereiy 
life  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  these  two  yeardiets 
is  felt,  and  the  perplexity  confuses  action.  Men  m 
with  a  secret  peradventure  behind.  ''Perhaps  evil  is 
not  so  bad  after  all  —  perhaps  good  —  who  knows?" 

Remember,  therefore,  in  matters  pra^ctical,  Conscience 
not  intellect  is  our  guide.  Unsophisticated  conscience 
ever  speaks  this  language  of  the  Bible. 

We  cannot  help  believing  that  our  sentiments 
towards  Right  and  Wrong  are  a  reflection  of  God's. 
That  we  call  just  and  true,  we  cannot  but  think  is 
just  and  true  in  His  sight  That  which  seems  base  and 
vile  to  us,  we  are  compelled  to  think  is  so  to  Him: 
and  this  in  proportion  as  we  act  up  to  duty.  In  that 
proportion  we  feel  that  His  sentiments  coincide  widi 
ours. 

In  such  moments,  when  the  God  within  us  speaks 
most  peremptorily  and  distinctly,  we  feel  that  the 
language  of  this  psalm  is  true:  and  that  no  other 
language  expresses  the  truth.  Sin  is  not  for  God  — 
cannot  be:  but  *' against  God.*'  An  opposition  to  His 
will,  a  contradiction  to  His  nature:  not  a  coincidenee 
with  it  He  abhors  it  —  will  banish  it,  and  amn- 
liilate  it 

In  these  days,  'w\i^Ti'5i«ti^%^^timentali8m,  theo- 
logical dreams,  aiid  ^o\i't\^  «^^^^s^aSs^a^^  «^ 
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the  old  landmarks  with  fearfnl  rapidity,  if  we  do  not 
hold  ftuit,  and  that  simply  and  firmly,  that  first  prin- 
ciple, that  light  is  light,  and  wrong  wrong,  all  our 
moral  jadgments  will  become  confused,  and  the  peni- 
tence of  Uie  noblest  hearts  an  absurdity.  For  what 
can  be  more  absurd  than  knowingly  to  reproach  our- 
selves for  that  which  God  intended? 

3.  Sin  estimated  as  separation  frOm  God.  Two 
views  of  sin:  The  first  reckoning  it  evil,  because 
consequences  of  pain  are  annexed:  the  second,  evil, 
because  a  contradiction  of  our  own  nature  and  God's 
wilL 

In  this  psalm  the  first  is  ignored:  the  second,  im- 
plied throughout  "Take  not  tby  Holy  Spirit  from  me." 
^Have  mercy  upon  me,'*  does  not  mean,  Save  me  from 
tortura  You  cannot  read  the  psalm  and  think  so.  It 
is  not  the  trembling  of  a  craven  spirit  in  anticipation  of 
torture,  but  the  agonies  of  a  noble  one  in  the  horror  of 
being  eviL 

If  the  first  view  were  true,  then,  if  God  were  by  an 
act  of  will  to  reverse  the  consequences,  and  annex  pain 
to  goodness  and  joy  to  crime,  to  lie  and  injure  would 
become  Duty  as  much  as  before  they  were  sins.  But 
penalties  do  not  change  good  into  evil.  Good  is  for 
ever  good;  evil  for  ever  evil.  God  Himself  could  not 
alter  that  by  a  command.  Eternal  hell  could  not 
make  Truth  wrong:  nor  everlasting  pleasure  ennoble 
sensuality. 

Do  you  fancy  that  men  like  David,  shuddering  in 
nght  of  evil,  dreaded  a  material  hell?    I  venture  to 
say,  into  true  penitence  the  idea  of  punishment  never 
enften.    If  it  did  k  would  be  almost  a  reWet:  W\.^  ofeiX 
/6a0e  moments  in    which  a   selfish   act  \iaa   «l^^^^^^ 
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more  liideoiis  than  any  pain  which  the  fancy  of  s 
Dante  could  devise!  when  the  idea  of  the  strife  of  self- 
will  in  hatde  with  the  loving  will  of  Grod  prolonged 
for  ever,  has  painted  itself  to  the  imagination  as  the 
real  Infinite  Hell!  when  self-concentration  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  love  in  the  soul  has  been  felt  as  the  real 
damnation  of  the  Devil-natore! 

And  recollect  how  sparingly  Christianity  appeals  to 
the  prudential  motives.  Use  them  it  does,  because 
they  are  motives,  but  rarely.  Betribution  is  a  troth: 
and  Christianity,  true  to  nature,  warns  of  retributioiL 
But,  except  to  rouse  men  sunk  in  forgetfulness,  or 
faltering  with  truth,  it  almost  never  appeals  to  it: 
and  never  with  the  hope  of  eliciting  from  such  motives 
as  the  hope  of  heaven  or  the  fear  of  hell ,  high  good- 
ness. 

To  do  good  for  reward,  the  Son  of  Man  declares  to 
be  the  sinner's  religion.  **If  ye  lend  to  them  who  lend 
to  you,  what  thank  have  ye?"  and  He  distinctly 
proclaims  that  alone  to  be  spiritually  good,  '^the 
righteousness  of  God,"  which  "does  good,  hoping  for 
nothing  in  return;"  adding,  as  the  only  motive,  "that 
ye  may  be  the  children  of  (t.  «.,  resemble)  your  Father 
which  is  in  Heaven:  for  He  maketh  His  sun  to  shine 
on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just 
and  on  the  unjust" 

II.    Kestoration. 

First  step  —  Sacrifice  of  a  broken  spirit. 

Observe  the  accurate  and  even  Christian  perception 
of  the  real  meaning  ot  ft^tcrARft  V^  ^3Dft  ancient  spirita- 
alljr-minded  Jews. 
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Sacrifice  has  its  origin  in  two  feelings:  one  human; 
one  dlTine  or  inspired. 

Tme  feeling:  something  to  be  given  to  Ood: 
suirendered:  that  Ood  must  be  worshipped  with  our 
best 

Human:  added  to  this  —  mixed  up  with  it,  is  the 
fancy  that  this  sacrifice  pleases  God  because  of  the  loss 
}r  pain  which  it  inflicts.  Then  men  attribute  to  God 
heir  own  revengeful  feelings:  think  that  the  philosopby 
)f  sacrifice  consists  in  the  necessity  of  punishing:  call 
t  justice  to  let  the  blow  fall  somewhere  —  no  matter 
vhere:  blood  must  flow.  Hence  heathen  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  appease  the  Deity,  to  buy  off  His  wrath  — 
he  purer  the  offering  the  better:  —  to  glut  His  fuiy. 
instances  illustrating  the  feeling:  Iphigenia:   Zaleucus 

—  two  eyes  given  to  the  law:  barbarian  rude  notions 
»f  justness  mixed  up  with  a  father's  instincts.  Poly- 
rates  and  Amasis:  seal  sacrificed  to  avert  the  anger 
f  heaven  —  supposed  to  be  jealous  of  mortal  pros- 
perity. These  notions  mixed  with  Judaism:  nay,  are 
oixed  up  now  with  Christian  conceptions  of  Christ's 
acrifice. 

Jewish  sacrifices  therefore  presented  two  thoughts 

—  to  the  spiritual,  true  notions;  to  the  unspiritual, 
also:  and  expressed  these  feelings  for  each.  But  men 
ike  David  felt  that  what  lay  beneath  all  sacrifice  as 
ts  ground  and  meaning,  was  surrender  to  God's  will: 
hat  a  man's  best  is  himself:  and  to  sacrifice  this  is 
he  tme  sacrifice.  By  degrees  they  came  to  see  that 
he  sacrifice  was  but  a  form  —  typical:  and  that  it 
night  be  superseded. 

Compare  this  psalm  with  Psalm  L. 

Tbejr  were  taught   this   chiefly   through   Bm  wA 
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suffering.  Conscienco,  traly  wounded,  could  not  k  , 
appeased  by  these  sacrifices  which  were  offered  yen  bf 
year  continually.  The  selfish  coward ,  who  saw  in  ni 
nothing  terrible  but  the  penalty,  could  be  satisfied  of 
course.  Believing  that  the  animal  bore  his  pnnishmimt, 
he  had  nothing  more  to  dread.  But  they  who  iek  m 
to  be  estrangement  from  G^d,  who  were  not  thinking 
of  punishment;  what  relief  could  be  given  to  them  bj 
being  told  that  the  penalty  of  their  sins  was  boine  lij 
another  being?  They  felt  that  only  by  sanender  to 
God  could  conscienco  be  at  rest 

Learn  then  —  God  does  not  wish  pain,  bat  good- 
ness:  not  suffering,  but  you  —  yourself  —  your  heart. 

Even  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  God  wished  oolj 
this.  It  was  precious  not  because  it  was  pain:  but 
because  the  pain,  the  blood,  the  death,  were  the  Isit 
and  highest  evidence  of  entire  surrender.  —  Satisfaction? 
Yes,  the  blood  of  Christ  satisfied.  Why?  BecasM 
God  can  glut  His  vengeance  in  innocent  blood  more 
sweetly  than  in  guilty?  Because,  like  the  barbarian 
Zaleucus,  so  long  as  the  whole  penalty  is  paid,  He 
cares  not  by  whom?  Or  was  it  because  for  the  fint 
time  He  saw  human  nature  a  copy  of  the  Divine  nature: 
the  will  of  Man  the  Son  perfectly  coincident  with  tiie 
will  of  God  the  Father:  the  Love  of  Deity  for  the 
first  time  exhibited  by  man:  obedience  entire,  ^^nnto 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross?"  Was  that  the 
sacrifice  which  He  saw  in  His  beloved  Son  wherewith 
He  was  well  pleased?  Was  that  the  sacrifice  of  Him 
who,  through  the  Eternal  Spirit,  offered  Himself 
without  spot  to  God:  the  sacrifice  once  offered  which 
hath  perfected  tot  e^v^x  xSci^TCi  ^^E\aX  ^x&  v»s^^ed? 
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8.  Last  step  —  Spirit  of  liberty.     Thy  free  spirit 

—  literally,  princely.  But  the  translation  is  right  A 
princely  is  a  free  spirit:  unconstrained.  Hence,  St. 
James,  *'the  royal  law  of  liberty.^* 

Two  classes  of  motives  may  gaide  to  acts  of  seem- 
ing goodness:  —  1.  Prudential.     2.  Oenerous. 

The  agent  of  the  Temperance  Society  appeals  to 
piradential  motives  when  he  demonstrates  the  evils  of 
intoxication:  enlists  the  aid  of  anatomy:  contrasts  the 
domestic  happiness  and  circumstantial  comfort  of  the 
temperate  home  with  that  of  the  intemperate. 

An  appeal  to  the  desire  of  happiness  and  fear  of 
miseiy.  A  motive,  doubtless:  and  of  unquestionable 
potency.  All  I  say  is,  that  from  this  class  of  motives 
com^  nothing  of  the  highest  stamp. 

Prodential  motives  will  move  men:  but  compare 
tfaernsh  of  population  from  east  to  west  for  gold  with 
a  similar  rush  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.     A  dream 

—  a  fiemcy;  but  an  appeal  to  generous  and  unselfish 
emotions:  to  enthusiasm  which  has  in  it  no  reflex  con- 
sideration of  personal  ^eed:  in  the  one  case,  simply  a 
transfer  of  population,  with  vices  and  habits  unchanged: 
in  the  other,  a  sacrifice  of  home,  country,  all. 

Tell  men  that  salvation  is  personal  happiness,  and 
damnation  personal  misery,  and  that  goodness  consists 
in  seeking  the  one  and  avoiding  the  other,  and  you  will 
get  religionists:  but  poor,  stimted,  dwarfish:  —  asking, 
with  painfril  self-consciousness.  Ami  saved?  Am  I  lost? 
Prudential  considerations  about  a  distant  happiness,  con- 
flicting with  passionate  impulses  to  secure  a  near  and 
present  one:  men  moving  in  shackles  —  *4etting  I  dare 
not  wait  upon  I  would." 
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Tell  men  that  God  is  Love:  tliat  RigLfe  m  EigH 
and  Wrongs  Wrong;    let  tbem  ceaae  to  admke  pMlan-J 
thropy,   and  begin  to  love  nien   —  cease  to  pant  for] 
heaven^    and  begin  to   love   Grodi   then    the  spirit  of  ' 
liberty  begins* 

When   fear  has   done  its  work  —  whose   office   is 
not  to  create  holiness,   but  to  arrest  conscience  —  and 
self-abasement  has  set  in  in    earnest;    then    the   Free 
Spirit  of  God  begins  to  breathe  upon  the  soul  like  a  » 
gale    from   a  hQalthier   climate ,    refreshing   it    with  a  ■ 
more    generous    and    a    purer    lore*      Pntdence   is    no  " 
longer  left  in  painful  and  hopeless  struggle  with  de- 
sire: Love  bursts  the  shackles  of  the  soul,  and  we  are 
free. 
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Preached  March  X,  4854. 

OBEDIENCB  THE  ORGAN  OF  SPIRITUAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

JoHB  fiL  17.  —  "If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
wheibmr  it  be  of  Ood,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself.*" 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  put  ourselves 
in  possession  of  the  history  of  these  words. 

Jesus  taught  in  the  temple  during  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  The  Jews  marvelled  at  His  sphitual 
wisdom.  The  cause  of  wonder  was  the  want  of  scho- 
lastic education:  "How  knoweth  this  man  letters,  never 
having  learned?*'  They  had  no  conception  of  any  source 
of  wisdom  beyond  learning. 

He  Himself  gave  a  different  account  of  the  matter. 
"My  doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  His  that  sent  me.''  And 
how  He  came  possessed  of  it,  speaking  humanly,  He 
taught  (chap.  v.  30):  "My  judgment  is  just,  because  I 
»eek  not  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  the  Father 
fhich  hath  sent  me." 

That  principle  whereby  He  attained  spiritual  judg- 
\ent  or  wisdom.  He  extends  to  all.  "If  ant/  man  will 
)  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it 

of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself."  Here,  then, 
vnifestly,  there  are  two  opinions  respecting  the  origin 

spiritual  knowledge: 

1.  The  popular  one  of  the  Jews:  relying  on  a  cul- 
ted  understanding. 

2.  The  principle  of  Christ,  which  relied  on  trained 
tions  and  habits  of  obedience. 

Vhat  is  Truth?  Study,   said  the  Jews.     Ad,  ^«^3l 
t,  and  you  shall  know,   A  very  precioiiB  pTvacv^\'a 
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to  hold  by  in  these  daja;   and  a  very  pregnant  dne 
thought  to  us,   who  during  the  next  few  dajs  mti^t 
engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  crime,  and  to   whontl 
the  question  will  enggeet  itself,  How  can  men's  lives  hf 
made  tme. 

Religious  controversy  is  faat  settling'  into  a  conflict 
between  two  great  eistreme  parties,  Thf>se  who  believe 
everything  J  and  those  who  believe  nothing:  the  diaciplei 
of  credulity,  and  the  di8cip!es  of  scepticism.  - 

The  first  rely  on  antborily,  H 

Foremost  among  these ,  and  the  only  self-consistent  ^ 
nnes,  nrc  the  mllK^iTnls  of  tlio  Oliuruli  of  Itome  —  and 
into  this  body,  by  logical  consistency,  oiifrht  to  mcriro 
all  —  Dissenters,  Clmichmon,  Bible  (^iuistians  —  all 
wlio  receive  thoir  oj)inions  because  their  sect,  their 
church,  or  their  documents  assert  them,  not  Ijccause 
they  are  true  eternally  in  themselves. 

Tlie  second  class  rely  solely  on  a  cultivated  under- 
staudin^!^.  'J'his  is  the  r(»()t  jniiiciple  of  Kationali<m. 
Kiili;rhten,  they  say,  and  sin  uill  disappear.  Enli;:hteu. 
aufl  we  shall  know  all  that  can  be  known  of  (lod.  Sin 
is  an  error  of  the  understand iug-,  not  a  crime  of  the 
will.  Illuminate  the  understanding^,  show  man  that  sin 
is  folly,  and  sin  will  disa|)pear.  Political  Ecouon>y 
will  teach  })ublic  virtue:  knowled^'-e  of  anatomy  Mill 
arrest  the  inihil;^^ence  of  the  ])assions.  Show  the  drunkard 
the  inllanu'd  tissues  of  the  l»raiu,  and  he  will  be  sobered 
by  fear  and  reason. 

Only  enlighten,    and    spiritual  truths  will  be  tested. 

^^'hen   the   anatomist   shall   have   hit   on  a  right   method 

<^f  dissection,  aufl  apf)ropriated  sensation  to  this  lilamont 

of  tlie   brain,    and   the  religious   sentiment  to  that  tibre. 

H'e   shall   know   \v\ie\\\e\  VWxo^  \ivi  ^  soul   or  not,    and 
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"wLetlier  consciousness  will  sun-ive  pliysic.il  dissolution. 
When  the  chemist  shall  have  diseovereJ  the  principle 
of  life,  and  found  cause  behind  cause,  we  shall  know 
whether  the  last  cause  of  all  is  a  Personal  Will  or  a 
lifeless  Force. 

Concerning  whom  I  only  remark  now,  that  these 
disciples  of  scepticism  become  easily  disciples  of  cre- 
dulity. It  is  instructive  to  see  how  they  who  sneer  at 
Christian  mysteries  as  old  wives'  fables,  bow  in  abject 
reverence  before  Egyptian  mysteries  of  three  thousand 
years^  antiquity;  and  how  they  who  have  cast  off  a 
Grod,  believe  in  the  veriest  imposture,  and  have  blind 
faith  in  the  most  vulgar  juggling.  Scepticism  and  cre- 
dulity meet.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  explain.  Distrusting 
everything,  they  doubt  their  own  conclusions  and  their 
own  mental  powers;  and  that  for  which  they  cannot 
account  presents  itself  to  them  as  supernatural  and  mys- 
terious. Wonder  makes  them  more  credulous  than 
those  they  sneer  at. 

In  opposition  to  both  these  systems,  stands  the 
Christianity  of  Christ. 

1.  Christ  never  taught  on  personal  authority.  "My 
doctrine  is  not  mine.*'  He  taught  "not  as  the  scribes." 
They  dogmatized:  "because  it  was  written"  —  stickled 
for  maxims,  and  lost  principles.  His  authority  was  the 
authority  of  Truth,  not  of  personality:  He  commanded 
men  to  believe,  not  because  He  said  it;  but  He  said  it 
because  it  was  true.  Hence  John  XH.  47,  48,  "If 
any  man  hear  my  words  and  believe  not,  I  judge  him 
not  —  the  word  that  I  have  spoken,  the  same  shall 
Judge  him  in  the  last  day." 

2.  He  never  taught  that  cultivation  of  the  \mdfi;T- 
Btandlng  would  do  all:  bat  exactly  the  levet^ei,     iisA 

1* 
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SO  taught  His  apostles.  St  Paul  taugbt,  "The  world 
hy  wisdom  kuew  not  God."  His  Master  said,  not  that 
clear  intellect  will  give  you  a  right  heart,  bat  that  a 
right  heart  and  a  pure  life  will  clarify  the  intellect 
Not,  Become  a  man  of  letters  and  learning,  and  you 
will  attain  spiritual  freedom:  but,  Do  rightly,  and  you 
will  judge  justly:  Obey  and  you  will  know.  "My 
judgment  is  just,  because  I  seek  not  mine  own  will  but 
the  will  of  the  Father  which  sent  me."  "If  any  man 
will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether 
it  be  of  God ,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself." 

I.  The  knowledge  of  the  Truth,  or  Christian  know- 
ledge. 

II.  The  condition  on  which  it  is  attainable. 

Christian  knowledge  —  "he  shall  know."  Its  ob- 
ject —  "the  doctrine."  Its  degree  —  certainty  —  "shall 
k?iowy 

Doctrine  is  now,  in  our  modem  times,  a  word  of 
limited  meaning;  being  simply  opposed  to  practical 
For  instance ,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  would  be  called 
practical:  St.  Paul's  epistles  doctrinal.  But  in  Scrip- 
ture, doctrine  means  broadly,  teaching:  anything  that 
is  taught  is  doctrine.  Christ's  doctrine  embraces  the 
whole  range  of  His  teaching  —  every  principle  and 
every  precept  Let  us  select  three  departments  of 
"doctrine"  in  which  the  principle  of  the  text  will  be 
found  true.  "If  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether 
I  speak  of  myself." 

1.  It  holds  good  m  ^^^cAxlfttlve  truth.     If  any  man 
will  do  God's  wiW,  \i^  aV^iW.  V\iQr«  ^V^  \^  ^co^  %smI 
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wbat  is  error.  Let  us  see  how  wilfulness  and  selfish- 
ness binder  impartiality.  How  comes  it  that  men  are 
almost  always  sure  to  arrive  at  the  conclusions  reached 
by  their  own  party?  Surely  because  fear,  interest, 
vanity,  or  the  desire  of  being  reckoned  sound  and  judi- 
cious, or  party  spirit,  bias  them.  Personal  prospects: 
personal  antipathies:  these  determine  most  men's  creed. 
How  will  you  remove  this  hindrance?  By  increased 
cultivation  of  mind?  Why  the  Romanist  is  as  accom- 
plished as  the  Protestant;  and  learning  is  found  in  the 
Church  and  out  of  it  You  are  not  sure  that  that  high 
mental  cultivation  will  lead  a  man  either  to  Protestantism 
or  to  the  Church  of  England.  Surely,  then,  by  remo- 
ving self-will,  and  so  only,  can  the  hindrance  to  right 
opinions  be  removed.  Take  away  the  last  trace  of  in- 
terested feeling,  and  the  way  is  cleared  for  men  to 
come  to  an  approximation  towards  unity,  even  in  judg- 
ment on  points  speculative;  and  so  he  that  will  do  God's 
will  shall  know  of  the  doctrine. 

2.  In  practical  truths  the  principle  is  true.  It  is 
more  true  to  say  that  our  opinions  depend  upon  our 
lives  and  habits,  than  to  say  that  our  lives  depend 
upon  our  opinions,  which  is  only  now  and  then  true. 
The  fact  is,  men  think  in  a  certain  mode  on  these 
matters,  because  their  life  is  of  a  certain  character,  and 
their  opinions  are  only  invented  afterwards  as  a  defence 
for  their  life. 

For  instance,  St.  Paul  speaks  of  a  maxim  among 
the  Corinthians,  '^Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow 
we  die."  They  excused  their  voluptuousness  on  the 
ground  of  its  consistency  with  their  sceptical  creed. 
lafe  was  short  Death  came  to-morrow.  T\i^t^  ^^a 
no  bereaAer.     Therefore  it  was  quite  coiis\&\.6u\.  \.o  '^n^ 
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for  pleasure.  But  who  does  not  see  that  the  creed  was 
the  result,  and  not  the  cause  of  the  life?  Who  does  not 
see  that  first  they  ate  and  drank,  and  then  believed  to- 
morrow we  die?  "Getting  and  spending  we  lay  waste 
our  powers."  Eating  and  drinking  we  lose  sight  of  the 
life  to  come.  When  the  immortal  is  overborne  and 
smothered  in  the  life  of  the  flesh ,  how  can  men  believe 
in  life  to  come?  Then  disbelieving,  they  mistook  iJie 
cause  for  the  effect.  Their  moral  habits  and  creed 
were  in  perfect  consistency:  yet  it  was  the  life  that 
formed  the  creed,  not  the  creed  that  formed  the  life. 
Because  they  were  sensualists,  immortality  had  become 
incredible. 

Again,  slavery  is  defended,  philosophically.  The 
negro,  on  his  skull  and  skeleton,  they  say,  has  Grod^s 
intention  of  his  servitude  written:  he  is  the  inferior 
animal,  therefore  it  is  right  to  enslave  him.  Did  this 
doctrine  precede  the  slave-trade?  Did  man  arrive  at 
it,  and  then,  in  consequence,  conscientiously  proceed 
with  human  traffic?  Or  was  it  invented  to  defend  a 
practice  existing  already  —  the  offspring  of  self-in- 
terest? Did  not  men  first  make  slaves,  and  then  search 
about  for  reasons  to  make  their  conduct  plausible  to 
themselves? 

So,  too,  a  belief  in  predestination  is  sometimes 
alleged  in  excuse  of  crime.  But  a  man  who  suffers 
his  will  to  be  overpowered,  naturally  comes  to  believe 
that  he  is  the  sport  of  fate:  feeling  powerless,  he  be- 
lieves that  God's  decree  has  made  him  so.  But  let  him 
but  put  foi*th  one  act  of  loving  will,  and  then,  as  the 
nightma,TQ  of  a  dream  is  annihilated  by  an  effort,  so 
the  incubus  of  a  \)e\\e.^  m  V^T^\iwwi&  destiny  is  dis- 
sipated the  moment  a  maa  V^^  V.<^  ^^  '^^^^^  ^\^^S!S^ 
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Obaenre,  how  he  knows  the  doctrine,  directly  he  does 
the  Wm. 

There  is  another  thing  said  respecting  this  know- 
ledge of  Tmth.  It  respects  the  degree  of  certainty  — 
**he  shall  know^^^  not  he  shall  have  an  opinion.  There 
is  a  wide  distinction  between  supposing  and  knowing 
—  between  fancy  and  conviction  —  between  opinion 
and  belief.  Whatever  rests  on  authority  remains  only 
supposition.  You  have  an  opinion,  when  you  know 
what  others  think.  Ton  know  when  you  feel.  In  mat- 
ters practical  you  know  only  so  far  as  you  can  do. 
Bead  a  work  on  the  ^'Evidences  of  Christianity,"  and 
it  may  become  highly  probable  that  Christianity,  &c., 
are  true.  That  is  an  opinion.  Feel  God:  Do  His  will, 
till  the  Absolute  Imperative  within  you  speaks  as  with 
a  living  voice  —  Thou  shalt,  and  thou  shalt  not;  and 
then  you  do  not  think,  you  know  that  there  is  a  God. 
That  is  a  conviction  and  a  belief. 

Have  we  never  seen  how  a  child,  simple  and  near 
to  God,  cuts  asunder  a  web  of  sophistry  with  a  single 
direct  question?  How,  before  its  steady  look  and  simple 
argument,  some  fashionable  utterer  of  a  conventional 
falsehood  has  been  abashed?  How  a  believing  Christian 
scatters  the  forces  of  scepticism,  as  a  morning  ray, 
touching  the  mist  on  the  mountain  side,  makes  it  vanish 
into  thin  air?  And  there  are  few  more  glorious  mo- 
ments of  our  humanity  than  those  in  which  Faith  does 
battle  against  intellectual  proof:  when,  for  example, 
after  reading  a  sceptical  book,  or  hearing  a  coldblooded 
materialist's  demonstration,  in  which  God,  the  soul,  and 
life  to  come,  are  proved  impossible  —  up  rises  the 
heart  in  all  the  giant  might  of  its  immortaUtj  \.q  &^ 
hBt^e  with  the  understanding,    and    wiiVx  tk^  otk§\^ 
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argument,  ^'I  feel  tbem  in  my  best  and  highest  momenti 
to  be  trae,'^  annihilates  the  sophistries  of  logic. 

These  moments  of  profound  faith  do  not  come  once 
for  all:  they  vary  with  the  degree  and  habit  of  obedi- 
ence. There  is  a  plant  which  blossoms  once  in  a  hundred 
years.  Like  it  the  soul  blossoms  only  now  and  then  in 
a  space  of  years:  but  these  moments  are  the  glory  and 
the  heavenly  glimpses  of  our  purest  humani^. 

11.  The  condition  on  which  knowledge  of  truth  is 
attainable.  "If  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether 
I  speak  of  myself" 

This  universe  is  governed  by  laws.  At  the  bottom 
of  everything  here  there  is  a  law.  Things  are  in  this 
way  and  not  that:  we  call  that  a  law  or  condition.  All 
departments  have  their  own  laws.  By  submission  to 
them,  you  make  them  your  own.  Obey  the  laws  of 
the  body:  such  laws  as  say,  Be  temperate  and  chaste: 
or  of  the  mind:  such  laws  as  say,  Fix  the  attention; 
strengthen  by  exercise:  and  then  their  prizes  are  yours 
—  health,  strength,  pliability  of  muscle,  tenaciousness 
of  memory,  nimbleness  of  imagination,  &c.  Obey  the 
laws  of  your  spiritual  being,  and  it  has  its  prizes  too. 
For  instance,  the  condition  or  law  of  a  peaceful  life  is 
submission  to  the  law  of  meekness:  "Blessed  are  the 
meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth."  The  condition 
of  the  Beatific  vision  is  a  pure  heart  and  life:  "Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God."  To  the 
impure  God  is  simply  invisible.  The  condition  annexed 
to  a  sense  of  God's  presence  —  in  other  words,  that 
without  which  a  aeus^  of  God's  presence  cannot  be  —  is 
obedience  to  the  law ^  ot  ViN^\  ^''^  -^^X^-^^  ^TiRk  vs^^thflr^ 
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Qod  dwelleth  in  ns,  and  Ilis  love  is  perfected  in  us/* 
The  condition  of  spiritual  wisdom,  and  certainty  in 
truth  18  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  surrender  of  pri- 
vate will:  "If  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know 
of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I 
speak  of  myself." 

In  every  department  of  knowledge,  therefore,  there 
is  an  appointed  "organ,"  or  instrument  for  discovery 
of  its  specific  truth,  and  for  appropriating  its  specific 
blessings.  In  the  world  of  sense,  the  empirical  intel- 
lect: in  that  world  the  Baconian  philosopher  is  supreme. 
His  Novum  Organon  is  experience:  he  knows  by  experi- 
ment of  touch,  sight,  &c  The  religious  man  may  not 
contravene  his  assertions  —  he  is  lord  in  his  own  pro- 
vince. But  in  the  spiritual  world,  the  "organ"  of  the 
scientific  man  —  sensible  experience  —  is  powerless. 
If  the  chemist,  geologist,  physiologist,  come  back  from 
their  spheres  and  say,  we  find  in  the  laws  of  affinity, 
in  the  deposits  of  past  ages,  in  the  structiure  of  the 
human  frame,  no  trace  nor  token  of  a  God,  I  simply 
reply,  I  never  expected  you  would.  Obedience  and 
self-surrender  is  the  sole  organ  by  which  we  gain  a 
knowledge  of  that  which  cannot  be  seen  nor  felt  "Eye 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard."  ....  And  just  as  by 
copying  perpetually  a  master-painter's  works  we  get  at 
last  an  instinctive  and  infallible  power  of  recognising 
his  touch,  so  by  copying  and  doing  God's  will,  we 
recognise  what  is  His  —  we  know  of  the  teaching 
wheUier  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  it  be  an  arbitrary 
invention  of  a  human  self. 

2,  Observe  the  universality  of  the  law.     "If  any 
man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doeXriTi^^ 
whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  o5  m^«»A^''' 
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The  law  was  true  of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus  Himaelt 
He  tells  us  it  is  true  of  all  other  men. 

In  God's  universe  there  are  no  favourites  of  heaven 
who  may  transgress  the  laws  of  the  universe  with 
impunity  —  none  who  can  take  fire  in  the  hand  and 
not  be  burnt  —  no  enemies  of  heaven  who  if  they  sow 
com  will  reap  nothing  but  tares.  The  law  is  just  and 
true  to  all:  "Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he 
also  reap." 

In  God's  spiritual  universe  there  are  no  favourites 
of  heaven  who  can  attain  knowledge  and  spiritual  wis- 
dom apart  from  obedience.  There  are  none  reprobate 
by  an  eternal  decree,  who  can  surrender  self,  and  in 
all  things  submit  to  God,  and  yet  fail  of  spiritual  con- 
victions. It  is  not  therefore  a  rare,  partial  condescension 
of  God,  arbitrary  and  causeless,  which  gives  knowledge 
of  the  Truth  to  some,  and  shuts  it  out  from  others;  bat 
a  vast,  universal,  glorious  law.  The  light  lighteth 
every  man  that  comcth  into  the  world.  **If  any  man 
will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know." 

See  the  beauty  of  this  Divine  arrangement  If  the 
certainty  of  truth  depended  upon  the  proof  of  miracles, 
prophecy,  or  the  discoveries  of  science;  then  Troth 
would  be  in  the  reach  chiefly  of  those  who  can  weigh 
evidence,  investigate  history,  and  languages,  study  by 
experiment;  whereas  as  it  is,  "The  meek  will  He  guide 
in  judgment,  and  the  meek  will  He  teach  His  way.'* 
"Thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth 
eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy;  I  dwell  in  the  high  and 
holy  place,  with  him  also  that  is  of  a  contrita  and 
humble  spirit."  The  humblest  and  the  weakest  may 
know  more  o£  Goii,  o^  \iiw:?!l  evil  and  of  good,  by  a 
Single  act  of  charU^,  ox  ».  ^x^c^^-t  ^1  ^^V'8qcr5s«Arx^\Wl    I 
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H  the  sages  can  teach:  aj,   or  all  the  theologians  can 
Dgmatize  upon. 

They  know  nothing  perhaps,  these  humble  ones, 
r  evidence,  but  they  are  sure  that  Christ  is  their 
Redeemer.  They  cannot  tell  what  "matter"  is,  but 
ley  know  that  they  are  Spirits.  They  know  nothing 
f  the  "argument  from  design,"  but  they  feel  God.  The 
-uths  of  God  are  spiritually  discerned.  They  have 
ever  learned  letters,  but  they  have  reached  the  Truth 
f  Life. 

3.  Annexed  to  this  condition,  or  a  part  of  it,  is 
amestness.  "If  any  man  will  do  His  will."  Now  that 
•"ord  "will"  is  not  the  will  of  the  future  tense,  but  will 
leaning  volition.  If  any  man  wills,  resolves,  has  the 
lind  to  do  the  will  of  God.  So  then  it  is  not  a  chance 
tful  obedience  that  leads  us  to  the  Truth:  nor  an 
bedience  paid  while  happiness  lasts  and  no  longer  — 
at  an  obedience  rendered  in  entireness  and  in  earnest 
t  is  not  written.  If  any  man  does  his  will  —  but  if 
ny  man  has  the  spirit  and  desire.  If  we  are  in  ear- 
est  we  shall  persevere  like  the  Syrophenician  woman, 
ven  though  the  ear  of  the  universe  seem  deaf,  and 
Ihrist  Himself  appear  to  bid  us  back.  If  we  are  not  in 
amest,  difficulties  will  discourage  us.  Because  will  is 
^anting,  we  shall  be  asking  still  in  ignorance  and 
oubt,  What  is  truth? 

All  this  will  seem  to  many  time  misspent.  They 
o  to  Church  because  it  is  the  custom:  all  Christians 
elieve  it  is  the  established  religion.  But  there  are 
onrs,  and  they  come  to  us  all  at  some  period  of  life 
r  other,  when  the  hand  of  Mystery  seems  to  lie  heavy 
n  the  Boul  —  when  some  life-shock  scatters  eii\^\.«tv^»fe^ 
favea  It  a  blank  and  dreary  waste  hencefortYi  ioi  ^x^t^ 
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and  tliere  appears  nothing  of  hope  in  all  the  expanse 
which  stretches  ont,  except  that  merdful  gate  of  death 
which  opens  at  the  end  —  hours  when  the  sense  of 
misplaced  or  ill-requited  affection,  the  feeling  of  per- 
sonal worthlessness,  the  uncertainty  and  meanness  of 
all  human  aims,  and  a  doubt  of  all  human  goodness, 
unfix  the  soul  from  all  its  old  moorings,  —  and  leave 
it  drifting  —  drifting  over  the  vast  Infinitude,  with  an 
awful  sense  of  solitariness.  Then  the  man  whose  faith 
rested  on  outward  Authority  and  not  on  inward  life, 
will  find  it  give  way:  the  authority  of  the  Priest:  the 
authority  of  the  Church :  or  merely  the  authority  of  a 
document  proved  by  miracles  and  backed  by  prophecy: 
the  soul  —  conscious  life  hereafter  —  God  —  will  be 
an  awful  desolate  Perhaps.  Well!  in  such  moments 
you  doubt  all  —  whether  Christianity  be  true:  whether 
Christ  was  man,  or  God,  or  a  beautif^il  fable.  You,  ask 
bitterly,  like  Pontius  Pilate,  What  is  Truth?  In  such 
an  hour  what  remains?  I  reply.  Obedience.  Leave 
those  thoughts  for  the  present.  Act  —  be  merciful  and 
gentle  —  honest:  force  yourself  to  abound  in  little  se^ 
vices:  try  to  do  good  to  others:  be  true  to  the  Duty 
that  you  know.  Tliat  must  be  right  whatever  else  is 
uncertain.  And  by  all  the  laws  of  the  human  heart, 
by  the  word  of  God,  you  shall  not  be  left  to  doubt 
Do  that  much  of  the  will  of  God  which  is  plain  to 
you,  "You  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be 
of  God;^ 
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IX. 

Prwfehed  Mar  eh  Jfl,  iSSf. 

RELratOUB   DEPRESSION. 

1-3.  ~  "  Ai  the  &*rt  pKQt«th  Bftcr  the  water-brqoki,  «o  p*iJtetli 
ftcr  th^ie,  O  God.  My  a&ul  Iblrstuth  for  (Jo (J,  for  the  liTtng 
in  BhftJL  I  tome  mad  spgcAr  bgforo  GoU?  Hy  tejiri  bave  bflon 
•y  snd  aighli  whllo  they  cgnttna*Ily  iiiy  udIo  me^  Where  U 


T&lu6  of  the  public  reading  of  tbe  Psalms  is, 
express  for  tts  indirectly  those  deeper  feelings 
ere  would  be  a  sense  of  indelicacy  lu  eitpress- 
tly. 

iple  of  Joseph:  asking  af^r  hig  father,  aod 
his  brothers,  as  it  were  under  the  personahty 

B  ar©  feelmge  of  which  we  do  not  speak  to 
^r;  they  are  too  sacred  and  too  delicate.    Such 

of  our  feelings  to  God.  If  we  do  speak  of 
ey  lose  their  fragi-ance:  become  coarse;  naj, 
3vea  a  setise  of  indelicacy  and  exposure. 

the  Psalms  aiford  precisely  the  right  relief 
feeling:  wrapped  up  in  the  forms  of  poetry 
r,  <^e.),  that  which  might  seem  exaggerated  is 
by  those  who  do  not  fed  it:  while  they  who 
;ad  thewij  applying  them,  without  the  suspicion 
Qg  {heir  otrn  feelings.  Hence  tlieir  soothing 
nd  hence,  while  other  portions  of  Scripture  may 
obsolete  ^  they  remain  the  most  precious  parts 
Id  Testament.  For  the  heart  of  man  is  the 
all  ages. 

forty- second  Psalm  contains  the  utteraTveft  i>t 
of  which  mea  r&reJy  atpeak.     There  \s  a  gtift^ 


forsaken  me?" 

I.  Causes  of  David's  despondency. 

II.  The  consolation. 

I.  Causes  of  David's  despondency. 

1.  The  thirst  for  God.  "My  soul 
for  the  living  God:  when  shall  I  con 
fore  God?" 

There  is  a  desire  in  the  human  he 
as  the  cravings  of  infinitude.  We  ; 
nothing  which  has  limits  satisfies. 

Hence  the  sense  of  freedom  and  r 
from  all  that  suggests  the  idea  of  h 
deep  sky  —  the  dark  night  —  the 
the  illimitable  ocean. 

Hence,  too,  our  dissatisfaction  w 
can  be  done.     There  never  was  the 
which  we  could  not  conceive  aomethin 
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lorG.  Man's  destiny  is  to  be  not  dissatisfied,  but  for 
ver  unsatisfied. 

Infinite  goodness  —  a  beauty  beyond  what  eye 
lath  seen  or  beart  imagined,  a  justice  wbicb  shall  have 
10  flaw,  and  a  righteousness  which  shall  have  no 
>lemi5h  —  to  crave  for  that,  is  to  be  "athirst  for 
Jod." 

2.  The  temporary  loss  of  the  sense  of  God's  per- 
onality.     "My  soul  is  athirst  for  the  living  God." 

Let  us  search  our  own  experience.  What  we  want 
s,  we  shall  find,  not  infinitude,  but  a  boundless  One; 
lot  to  feel  that  love  is  the  Imv  of  this  universe,  but  to 
'eel  One  whose  name  is  Love. 

For  else,  if  in  this  world  of  order  there  be  no  One 
n  whose  bosom  that  order  is  centred,  and  of  whose 
3eing  it  is  the  expression:  in  this  world  of  manifold 
4)ntrivance,  no  Personal  Affection  which  gave  to  the 
kies  their  trembling  tenderness,  and  to  the  snow  its 
>urity:  then  order,  affection,  contrivance,  wisdom,  are 
mly  horrible  abstractions,  and  we  are  in  the  dreary 
iniverse  alone. 

Foremost  in  the  declaration  of  this  truth  was  the 
fewish  religion.  It  proclaimed  —  not  "  Let  us  meditate 
m  the  Adorable  light,  it  shall  guide  our  intellects,"  — 
v^hich  is  the  most  sacred  verse  of  the  Hindoo  Sacred 
M)oks:  but  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  am,  that  I  am."  In 
hat  word  I  am,  is  declared  Personality;  and  it  con- 
ains,  too,  in  the  expression,  thus  saith,  the  real  idea  of 
I  Revelation,  viz.  the  voluntary  approach  of  the  Creator 
o  the  creature. 

Accordingly,  these  Jewish  Psalms  are  remarkable 
jr  that  personal  tenderness  towards  God  —  thoa^  oviV 
ursts  of  passionate,  individual  attachment  wVvdci  «iX^  V«x 
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every  page.  A  person,  asking  and  giving  heart  for 
heart  —  inspiring  love,  because  feeling  it  —  that  was 
the  Israelite's  Jehovah. 

Now  distinguish  this  from  the  God  of  the  philo- 
sopher and  the  God  of  the  mere  theologian. 

The  God  of  the  mere  theologian  is  scarcely  a  living 
God  —  He  did  live;  but  for  some  eighteen  hundred 
years  we  are  credibly  informed  that  no  trace  of  His  life 
has  been  seen.  The  canon  is  closed.  The  proofs  that 
He  was  are  in  the  things  that  He  has  made,  and  the 
books  of  men  to  whom  He  spake;  but  He  inspires  and 
works  wonders  no  more.  According  to  the  theologians, 
He  gives  us  proofs  of  design  instead  of  God:  doctrines 
instead  of  the  life  indeed. 

Different,  too,  from  the  God  of  the  philosopher. 
The  tendency  of  philosophy  has  been  to  throw  back 
the  personal  Being  further  and  still  further  from  the 
time  when  every  branch  and  stream  was  believed  a 
living  Power,  to  the  period  when  "Principles"  were 
substituted  for  this  behef:  then  "Laws:"  and  the  philo- 
sopher's God  is  a  law  into  which  all  other  laws  are 
resolvable. 

Quite  differently  to  this  speaks  the  Bible  of  (Jod. 
Not  as  a  Law:  but  as  the  Life  of  all  that  is  —  the 
Being  who  feels  and  is  felt  —  is  loved  and  loves  again 
—  feels  my  heart  throb  into  His  —  counts  the  hairs  of 
my  head:  feeds  the  ravens,  and  clothes  the  lilies:  hears 
my  prayers,  and  interprets  them  through  a  Spirit  which 
lias  affinity  with  my  spirit. 

It  is  a  dark  moment  when  the  sense  of  that  per- 
sonality is  lost:  more  terrible  than  the  doubt  of  im« 
mortality.  Fox  o£  l\i^  l'^^  —  ^tftjroitY  without  a  per 
sonal    God,    ox  Goi  iot   ^^^^\s5c^   ^^^sc^  -^^^^^i^.  \ssr 
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ortality  —  no  one  after  David's  heart  would  hesitate, 
Give  xne  God  for  life,  to  know  and  be  known  by 
[im/'  No  thonght  is  more  hideous  than  that  of  an 
^emity  without  Him.  "My  soul  is  athirst  for  God." 
'he  desire  of  immortality  is  second  to  the  desire  for 
^od. 

3.  The  taunts  of  scoffers.  "As  the  hart  panteth 
fter  the  water-brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee, 
)  God."  Now  the  hart  here  spoken  of  is  the  hart 
unted,  at  bay,  the  big  tears  rolling  from  his  eyes,  and 
le  moisture  standing  black  upon  his  side.  Let  us  see 
hat  the  persecution  was.  "Where  is  now  thy  God?" 
er.  3.  This  is  ever  the  way  in  religious  perplexity: 
le  nnsympathizing  world  taunts  or  misunderstands.  In 
piritual  grief  they  ask,  why  is  he  not  like  others?  In 
ereavement  they  call  your  deep  son*ow  unbelief.  In 
lisfortune  they  comfort  you,  like  Job's  friends,  by 
ailing  it  a  visitation.  Or  like  the  barbarians  at  Melita, 
^hen  the  viper  fastened  on  Paul's  hand:  no  doubt  they 
all  you  an  infidel,  though  your  soul  be  crying  after 
^od.  Specially  in  that  dark  and  awful  hour,  when  He 
ailed  on  God,  "Eloi,  Eloi:"  they  said,  "Let  be:  let  us 
66  whether  Elias  will  come  to  save  Him." 

Now  this  is  sharp  to  bear.  It  is  easy  to  say  Chris- 
Ian  fortitude  should  be  superior  to  it  But  in  darkness 
)  have  no  sympathy:  when  the  soul  gropes  for  God, 
>  have  the  hand  of  man  relax  its  grasp!  Forest-flies, 
mall  as  they  are,  drive  the  noble  war-horse  mad: 
lierefore  David  says,  "as  a  sword  in  my  bones,"  ver. 
0.  Now,  observe,  this  feeling  of  forsakenness  is  no 
roof  of  being  forsaken.  Mourning  after  an  absent  God 
I  an  evidence  of  love  as  atrong  as  rejoicing  m  ^  Y^^- 
9ot  one.    Nay,  farther,  a  man  may  be  more  decmN^^ 
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tlie  servant  of  God  and  goodness  while  doubting  His 
existence,  and  in  the  anguish  of  his  sonl  dying  for 
light,  than  while  resting  in  a  common  creed,  and  coldlj 
serving  Him.  There  has  been  One  at  least  whose  ap- 
parent forsakenness,  and  whose  seeming  doubt,  bears 
the  stamp  of  the  majesty  of  Faith.  "My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?" 

II.  David's  consolation. 

1.  And  first,  in  hope  (see  v.  5):  distingaisb  between 
the  feelings  of  faith  that  God  is  present,  and  the  hope  of 
faith  that  He  will  be  so. 

There  are  times  when  a  dense  cloud  veils  the  sun- 
light: you  cannot  see  the  sun,  nor  feel  him.  Sensitive 
temperaments  feel  depression:  and  that  unaccountably 
and  irresistibly.  No  effort  can  make  you  feeL  Then 
you  hope.  Behind  the  cloud  the  sun  is:  from  thence 
he  will  come:  the  day  drags  through,  the  darkest  and 
longest  night  ends  at  last.  Thus  we  bear  the  darkness 
and  the  otherwise  intolerable  cold,  and  many  a  sleepless 
night.  It  does  not  shine  now  —  but  it  will.  So  too, 
spiritually. 

There  are  hours  in  which  physical  derangement 
darkens  the  windows  of  the  soul;  days  in  which  shat- 
tered nerves  make  life  simply  endurance;  months  and 
years  in  which  intellectual  difficulties,  pressing  for  solu- 
tion, shut  out  God.  Then  faith  must  be  replaced  by 
hope.  "What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now;  but  thou 
shalt  know  hereafter."  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round 
about  Uim:  but  Kighteousness  and  Truth  are  the  habi- 
tation of  His  throne.  "My  soul,  hope  thou  in  Grod: 
for  I  shall  yet  praise  ll\m^  who  is  the  health  of  my 
conntenance  and  my  Gtoi?' 
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2.  This  hope  was  in  God. 

The  mistake  we  make  is  to  look  for  a  sonrce  of 
comfort  in  onrselves:  self-contemplation  instead  of 
gazing  upon  God.  In  other  words,  we  look  for  com- 
fort precisely  where  comfort  never  can  he. 

For,  first,  it  is  impossible  to  derive  consolation  from 
our  own  feelings,  hecause  of  their  mutability:  to-day 
we  are  well,  and  our  spiritual  experience,  partaking  of 
these  circumstances,  is  bright:  bat  to-morrow  some 
outward  circumstances  change  —  the  sun  does  not 
shine,  or  the  wind  is  chill,  and  we  are  low,  gloomy, 
and  sad.  Then  if  our  hopes  were  unreasonably  elevated, 
they  will  now  be  unreasonably  depressed;  and  so  our 
experience  becomes  flux  and  reflux,  ebb  and  flow;  like 
the  sea,  that  emblem  of  instability. 

Next,  it  is  impossible  to  get  comfort  from  our  own 
acts;  for  though  acts  are  the  test  of  character,  yet  in  a 
low  state  no  man  can  judge  justly  of  his  own  acts. 
They  assume  a  darkness  of  hue  which  is  reflected  on 
them  by  the  eye  that  contemplates  them.  It  would  be 
well  for  all  men  to  remember  that  sinners  cannot  judge 
of  sin  —  least  of  aU  can  we  estimate  our  own  sin. 

Besides,  we  lose  time  in  remorse.  I  have  sinned  — 
well  —  by  the  grace  of  God  I  must  endeavour  to  do 
better  for  the  future.  But  if  I  mourn  for  it  overmuch 
all  to-day,  reftising  to  be  comforted,  to-morrow  I  shall 
have  to  mourn  the  wasted  to-day;  and  that  again  will 
be  the  subject  of  another  fit  of  remorse. 

In  the  wilderness,  had  the  children  of  Israel,  instead 
of  gazing  on  the  serpent,   looked  down  on  their  own 
wounds  to  watch  the  process  of  the  granulation  of  the 
flesh,   and  see  how  deep  the  wound  was^  ftxidi  ^V^'^^'t 
jt  was  bealmg  slowly  or  fast,   euro  -woxAft.  \\«v^  \i<i.«^ 


He  is  not  affected  by  oar  mutabili 
do  not  alter  Him.  When  we  are  restlt 
serene  and  calm:  when  we  are  low,  s( 
dispirited,  He  is  still  the  unalterable  I 
yesterday,  to  day,  and  for  ever,  in  who 
ness,  neither  shadow  of  turning.  What 
self,  not  what  we  may  chance  to  fee 
that  moment  to  be,  that  is  our  hope, 
thou  in  QodJ" 
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FAITH  OF  THE  CENTURION. 

Hatt.  Till.  10.  —  "When  Jesaa  hejird  It,  he  marvelled,  and  said  to  them 
that  followed.  Verily  I  say  onto  you,  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no, 
not  in  larmel." 

That  upon  which  the  Son  of  God  fastened  as 
worthy  of  admiration  was  not  the  centurion's  bene- 
volence, nor  his  perseverance,  but  his  faith.  And  so 
speaks  the  whole  New  Testament;  giving  a  special 
dignity  to  faith.  By  faith  we  are  justified.  By  faith 
man  removes  mountains  of  difficulty.  As  the  Divinest 
attribute  in  the  heart  of  God  is  Love,  and  the  mightiest, 
because  the  most  human,  principle  in  the  breast  of  man 
is  faith:  Love  is  heaven,  faith  is  that  which  appropriates 
heaven. 

Faith  is  a  theological  term  rarely  used  in  other 
matters.  Hence  its  meaning  is  obscured.  But  faith  is 
no  strange,  new,  peculiar  power,  supematurally  infused 
by  Christianity;  but  the  same  principle  by  which  we 
live  from  day  to  day,  one  of  the  commonest  in  our 
iaily  life. 

We  trust  our  senses;  and  that  though  they  often 
eceive  us.     We  trust  men;  a  battle  must  often  be 
sked  on  the  intelligence  of  a  spy.     A  merchant  corn- 
its  his  ships  with  all  his  fortunes  on  board  to  a  hired 
ptain,  whose  temptations  are  enormous.    Without  this 
inciple  society  could  not  hold  together  for  a  day.    It 
uld  be  a  sandheap. 

Such,  too,  is  religious  faith ;  we  trust  on  pTo\>afc\Y\^^^% 
ti/s  though  probabilitiea  often  are  against  x^.   N?^ 
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cannot  prove  God's  existence.  The  balance  of  proba- 
bilities, scientifically  speaking,  are  nearly  equal  for  a 
living  Person  or  a  lifeless  Cause:  Immortality,  &c,  in 
the  same  way.  But  faith  throws  its  own  convictions 
into  the  scale  and  decides  the  preponderance. 

Faith,  then,  is  that  which,  when  probabilities  are 
equal,  ventures  on  God's  side  and  on  the  side  of  right, 
on  the  guarantee  of  a  something  within  which  mi^es 
the  thing  seem  true  because  loved. 

So  defined  by  St  Paul:  "Faith  is  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  unseen.**  The 
hope  is  the  ground. 

I.  The  faith  which  was  commended, 
n.  The  causes  of  the  commendation. 

I.  The  faith  which  was  commended. 

First  evidence  of  its  existence  —  His  tenderness  to 
his  servant. 

Of  course  this  good  act  might  have  existed  separate 
from  religion.  Bomans  were  benevolent  to  their  do- 
mestics, ages  before  the  law  had  been  enacted  regu- 
lating the  relationship  between  patron  and  client 

But  we  are  forbidden  to  view  it  so,  when  we  re- 
member that  he  was  a  proselyte.  Morality  is  not  re- 
ligion, but  it  is  ennobled  and  made  more  delicate  by 
religion. 

How?  By  instinct  you  may  be  kind  to  dependants. 
But  if  it  be  only  by  instinct,  it  is  but  the  same  kind  of 
tenderness  you  show  to  your  hound  or  horse.  Disbelief 
in  God,  and  Eight,  and  Immortality,  degrades  the  man 
you  are  kind  to,  to  the  level  of  the  beast  you  feel  for. 
Both  are  mortal,  and  &t  \^otk  your  kindness  is  finite 
and  poor. 
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But  the  moment  Faith  comes,  dealing  as  it  does  with 
things  infinite,  it  throws  something  of  its  own  infinitude 
on  the  persons  l9yed  hy  the  man  of  faith,  upon  his  af- 
fections, and  his  acts:  it  raises  them. 

Consequently  you  find  the  centurion  "building 
Synagogues,"  "caring  for  our  (i,  e.  the  Jewish)  nation," 
as  the  Repository  of  the  Truth  —  tending  his  servants. 
And  this  last,  observe,  approximated  his  moral  goodness 
to  the  Christian  standard:  for  therein  does  Christianity 
differ  &om  mere  religiousness,  that  it  is  not  a  worship 
of  the  high,  but  a  lifting  up  of  the  low  —  not  hero- 
worship,  but  Divine  condescension. 

Thus,  then,  was  his  kindliness  an  evidence  of  his 
faith. 

Second  proof,  ffis  humility:  "Lord,  I  am  not 
worthy  that  thou  shouldest  come  under  my  roof." 

Now  Christ  does  not  call  this  humility,  though  it 
was  humility.  He  says,  I  have  not  found  so  great 
faith.  Let  us  see  why.  How  is  humbleness  the  result 
of,  or  rather  identical  with.  Faith? 

Faith  is  trust  Trust  is  dependence  on  another;  the 
spirit  which  is  opposite  to  independence  or  trust  in  self. 
Hence  where  the  spirit  of  proud  independence  is,  faith 
h  not 

Now  observe  how  this  differs  from  our  ordinary  and 
modem  modes  of  thinking.  The  first  thing  taught  a 
young  man  is  that  he  must  be  independent.  Quite  right 
in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word,  to  owe  no  man 
anything:  to  resolve  to  get  his  own  living  and  not  be 
beholden  to  charity,  which  fosters  idleness:  to  depend 
on  his  own  exertions,  and  not  on  patronage  or  connec- 
tion. But  what  is  commonly  meant  by  inde^e^w^^xv^^ 
is  to  rejoice  at  being  bound  by  no  ties  to  ol\\^x  \iM\Ek»SL 
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beings;  to  owe  no  allegiance  to  any  will  except  ooi 
own:  to  be  isolated  and  unconnected  by  any  feeling  of 
intercommunion  or  dependence;  a  spirit  whose  Tery  life 
is  jealousy  and  suspicion:  which  in  politics  is  revolu- 
tionism, and  in  religion  atheism.  This  is  the  opposita 
of  Christianity,  and  the  opposite  of  the  Christian  freedom 
whose  name  it  usurps.  For  true  freedom  is  to  be 
emancipated  from  all  false  lords,  in  order  to  owe  al- 
legiance to  all  true  lords:  to  be  free  from  the  slaveiy 
of  all  lusts,  so  as  voluntarily  to  serve  God  and  Bi^  i 
Faith  alone  frees.  r 

And  this  was  the  freedom  of  the  Centurion:  that  he 
chosn  his  master.  lie  was  not  fawning  on  the  Emperor 
at  Rome:  nor  courting  the  immoral  ruler  at  Caesarea 
who  had  titles  and  places  to  give  away:  but  he  bent  in 
lowliest  homage  of  heart  before  the  Holy  One.  His 
freedom  was  the  freedom  of  uncoerced  and  voluntary 
dependence;  the  freedom  and  humility  of  Faith. 

,-).  His  belief  in  an  invisible,  living  will.  "Speak 
the  word  only."  Remark  how  different  this  is  from  a 
reliance  on  the  influence  of  the  senses.  He  asked  not 
the  presence  of  Christ,  but  simply  an  exertion  of  His 
will.  He  looked  not  like  a  physician  to  the  operation 
of  unerring  laws:  or  the  result  of  the  contact  of  matter 
with  matter.  He  believed  in  Him  who  is  the  Life  in- 
deed. He  felt  that  the  Cause  of  Causes  is  a  Person. 
Hence  lie  could  trust  the  Living  Will  out  of  sight 
This  is  the  highest  form  of  faith. 

Here,  however,  I  observe: 

The  Centurion  learned  this  through  his  own  pro- 
fession. "I  am  a  man  under  authority,  having  sol^Bers 
under  me.^'  Tlic  ar^wm^xit  tan  thus.  I  by  the  com- 
mand of  wiW  oVylam  \\i^  o^a^^^-ws.^  ^\  ^m^  ^vs^issidaati^ 
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Then  by  will  the  obedience  of  Thine:  sickness  and 
health  are  Thy  servants. 

Evidently  he  looked  upon  this  nniverse  with  a 
soldier's  eye:  he  could  not  look  otherwise.  To  him 
this  world  was  a  mighty  camp  of  Living  Forces  in 
which  authority  was  paramount  Trained  in  obedience 
to  military  law,  accustomed  to  render  prompt  sub- 
mission to  those  above  him,  and  to  exact  it  from  those 
below  him,  he  read  Law  everywhere:  and  Law  to  him 
meant  nothing,  unless  it  meant  the  expression  of  a 
Personal  Will.  It  was  this  training  through  which 
P^th  took  its  form. 

The  Apostle  Paul  tells  us  that  the  invisible  things 
of  God  from  the  Creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen; 
and,  we  may  add,  from  every  part  of  the  creation  of 
the  world  —  "The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God;" 
but  so  also  does  the  buttercup  and  the  raindrop. 

The*  invisible  things  of  God  from  life  are  clearly 
seen  —  and,  we  may  add,  from  every  department  of 
life.  There  is  no  profession,  no  trade,  no  human 
occupation  which  does  not  in  its  own  way  educate  for 
God. 

The  soldier  through  Law  read  a  personal  will;  and 
he  might  from  the  same  profession,  in  the  unity  of  an 
army,  made  a  living  and  organised  unity  by  the  variety 
of  its  parts,  have  read  the  principle  of  God's  and  the 
Church's  unity,  through  the  opportunities  that  profes- 
sion affords  for  self-control,  for  generous  deeds.  When 
the  Gospel  was  first  announced  on  earth,  it  was  pro- 
claimed to  the  shepherds  and  Magians  in  a  manner 
appropriate  to  their  modes  of  life. 

Shepherds,  like  sailors,  are  accustomed  to  \i^^  ^ 
wapenuUnral  Power  m  the  sounds  of  the  a\T  ^  va.  Nii^ 
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moaning  of  the  night- winds,  in  the  sighing  of  the 
storm;  to  see  a  more  than  mortal  life  in  the  cloads 
that  wreathe  around  the  headland.  Such  men,  brought 
up  among  the  sights  and  sounds  of  nature,  are  pro- 
verbially superstitious.  No  wonder  therefore  that  the 
intimation  came  to  them,  as  it  were,  on  the  winds  in 
the  melodies  of  the  air:  *^a  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
host  praising  Grod,  and  saying.  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  toward  men." 

But  the  Magians  being  astrologers,  accustomed  to 
read  the  secrets  of  Life  and  Death  in  the  clear  star-ht 
skies  of  Persia,  are  conducted  by  a  meteor. 

Each  in  his  own  way:  each  in  his  own  profession: 
each  through  that  little  spot  of  the  universe  given  to 
him.  For  not  only  is  God  everywhere,  but  all  of  God 
is  in  every  point.  Not  His  wisdom  here,  and  His 
goodness  there:  the  whole  truth  may  be  read,  if  we 
had  eyes,  and  heart,  and  time  enough,  in  the  laws  of  a 
daisy's  growth.  God's  Beauty,  His  Love,  His  Unity: 
nay,  if  you  observe  how  each  atom  exists  not  for  itself 
alone,  but  for  the  sake  of  every  other  atom  in  the 
universe,  in  that  atom  or  daisy  you  may  read  the  law 
of  the  Cross  itself.  The  crawling  of  a  spider  before 
now  has  taught  perseverance,  and  led  to  a  crown.  The 
little  moss,  brought  close  to  a  travel Ws  eye  in  an 
African  desert,  who  had  lain  down  to  die,  roused  him 
to  faith  in  that  Love  which  had  so  curiously  arranged 
the  minute  fibres  of  a  thing  so  small,  to  be  seen  ODce 
and  but  once  by  a  human  eye,  and  carried  him  like 
Elijah  of  old  in  the  strength  of  that  heavenly  repast,  a 
journey  of  forty  days  and  forty  nights  to  the  souroes 
of  the  Nile;  yet  wVlo  coxild  have  suspected  divinity  in 
a  spider,  or  theology  m  «^  m^^^"^ 
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n.    The  causes  of  Chiisf  s  astonishment 
The  reasons  why  he  marvelled  may  be  reduced 
ader  two  heads. 

1.  The  Centurion  was  a  Gontile;  therefore  unlikely 
>  know  revealed  truth. 

2.  A  soldier,  and  therefore  exposed  to  a  reckless- 
ess,  and  idleness,  and  sensuality,  which  are  the  temp- 
Ations  of  that  profession.  But  he  turned  his  loss  to 
glorious  gain. 

The  Saviour's  comment  therefore  contained  the 
idvantage  of  disadvantages,  and  the  disadvantage  of 
^vantages.  The  former,  "Many  shall  come  from  the 
last  and  the  west,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham, 
ad  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  The 
atter,  "The  children  of  the  kingdom  shall  bo  cast  out 
ato  outer  darkness;  there  shall  be  weeping  and 
;nashing  of  teeth.'' 

There  are  spirits  which  are  crushed  by  diflSculties; 
others  would  gain  strength  from  them.  The  greatest 
aen  have  been  those  who  have  cut  their  way  to  suc- 
sess  through  difficulties.  And  such  have  been  the 
^eatest  triumphs  of  art  and  science:  such  too  of  re- 
igion.  Moses,  £lijah,  Abraham,  the  Baptist,  the  giants 
»f  both  Testaments,  were  not  men  nurtured  in  the 
lothouse  of  religious  advantages.  Many  a  man  would 
tiave  done  good  if  he  had  not  a  superabundance  of  the 
means  of  doing  it.  Many  a  spiritual  giant  is  buried 
under  mountains  of  gold. 

Understand  therefore  the  real  amount  of  advantage 
which  there  is  in  religious  privileges.  Necessary 
especially  for  the  feeble,  as  crutches  are  necessary; 
but,  like  crutches,  they  often  enfeeble  the  strong,  ^ot 
tfBr^  advantage    which    /aciJitates    performauee   wdlSl 
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supersedes  toil,  a  corresponding  price  is  paid  in  Ic 
Civilization  gives  ns  telescopes  and  microscopes;  bat 
takes  away  the  unerring  acnteness  with  which  \ 
savage  reads  the  track  of  man  and  beast  upon  t 
ground  at  his  feet:  it  gives  us  scientific  surgery,  a 
impairs  the  health  which  made  surgery  superfluous. 

So,  ask  you  where  the  place  of  religious  might  i 
Not  the  place  of  religious  privileges  —  not  whi 
prayers  are  daily,  and  sacraments  monthly  —  o 
where  sermons  are  so  abundant  as  to  pall  upon  t 
pampered  taste:  but  on  the  hill-side  with  the  Go^ 
nanter:  in  the  wilderness  with  John  the  Baptist:  in  o 
own  dependencies  where  the  liturgy  is  rarely  heai 
and  Christian  friends  meet  at  the  end  of  months:  • 
there,  amidst  manifold  disadvantages,  when  the  soul 
thrown  upon  itself,  a  few  kindred  spirits,  and  (Jo 
grow  up  those  heroes  of  faith,  like  the  Centurion,  whc 
firm  conviction  wins  admiration  even  from  the  Son 
God  Himself. 

Lastly,  See  how  this  incident  testifies  to  the  perfi 
Humanity  of  Christ  The  Saviour  "marvelled:"  • 
that  wonder  was  no  fictitious  semblance  of  admiratic 
It  was  a  real  genuine  wonder.  He  had  not  expect 
to  find  such  faith.  The  Son  of  God  increased  in  wisdc 
as  well  as  stature.  He  knew  more  at  thirty  than 
twenty.  There  were  things  He  knew  at  twenty  whi 
He  had  not  known  before.  In  the  last  year  of  His  h 
He  went  to  the  fig-tree  expecting  to  find  fruit,  and  w 
disappointed.  In  all  matters  of  £ternal  truth:  principle 
which  are  not  measured  by  more  or  less  true:  I 
iflowJedge  was  abso\\x\fc*.  but  it  would  seem  that 
matters  of  earthly  fact,  ^\^dDi  «x^  \aa^\^^^\r5  'cssa^j 
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ipace^  His  knowledge  was  like  ours,  more  or  less  de- 
pendent upon  experience. 

Now  we  forget  this  —  we  are  shocked  at  the 
iionght  of  the  partial  ignorance  of  Christ,  as  if  it  were 
iireyerence  to  think  it:  we  shrink  from  helieving  that 
le  really  felt  the  force  of  temptation;  or  that  the 
!*orsakenness  on  the  Cross  and  the  momentary  doubt 
lare  parallels  in  our  human  life.  In  other  words,  we 
lake  that  Divine  Life  a  mere  mimic  representation  of 
riefii  that  were  not  real,  and  surprises  that  were 
ug;ned,  and  sorrows  that  were  theatrical, 

But  thus  we  lose  the  Saviour.  For  it  is  well  to 
DOW  that  He  was  Divine:  but  if  we  lose  that  truth, 
e  should  still  have  a  God  in  heaven.  But  if  there 
AS  been  on  this  earth  no  real,  perfect  human  life,  no 
lO^e  that  never  cooled,  no  Faith  that  never  failed, 
'hich  may  shine  as  a  loadstar  across  the  darkness  of 
or  experience,  a  Light  to  light  amidst  all  convictions 
f  our  own  meanness  and  all  suspicions  of  others'  little- 
ess  —  why,  we  may  have  a  Religion,  but  we  have 
lot  a  Christianity.  For  if  we  lose  Him  as  a  Brother, 
re  cannot  feel  Him  as  a  Saviour. 
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XI. 

Preached  My  V»  4854. 

THE  RESTORATION  OP  THE  ERRING. 

Gal.  vi.  1,  2.  —  "Brethren,  if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fknlt,  ye  which  are 
spiritual  restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness ;  contidering  thy- 
self, lest  thou  also  be  tempted.  Bear  ye  one  another**  burdens ,  and  so 
fulfil  the  law  of  Christ." 

It  would  be  a  blessed  thing  for  our  Christian 
society  if  we  could  contemplate  sin  from  the  same 
point  of  view  from  which  Christ  and  His  Apostles 
saw  it.  But  in  this  matter  society  is  ever  osdllating 
between  two  extremes,  undue  laxity  and  undue  se- 
verity. 

In  one  age  of  the  Church,  the  days  of  Donatism 
for  instance,  men  refuse  the  grace  of  repentance  to  those 
who  have  erred:  holding  that  baptismal  privileges  once 
forfeited  cannot  be  got  back:  that  for  a  single  distinct 
lapse  there  is  no  restoration. 

In  another  age,  the  Church,  having  found  out  its 
error,  and  discovered  the  danger  of  setting  up  an  im- 
possible standard,  begins  to  confer  periodical  absolutions 
and  plenary  indulgences,  until  sin,  easily  forgiven,  is 
as  easily  committed. 

And  so  too  with  societies  and  legislatures.  In  one 
period  puritanism  is  dominant  and  morals  severe. 
There  are  no  small  faults.  The  statute-book  is  defiled 
with  the  red  mark  of  blood,  set  opposite  innumerable 
misdemeanours.  In  an  age  still  earlier,  the  destruction 
of  a  wild  animal  is  punished  like  the  murder  of  a  man. 
Then  in  another  i^mc^^  '^^  kave  such  a  medley  of 
sentiments    and    s\c\5.Aii!L^s^  ^^^»  ^^  Vk^^  \^s^  ^  ^^ 
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bearings,  and  cannot  tell  what  is  vice  and  what  is 
goodness.  Charity  and  toleration  degenerate  into  that 
feeble  dreaminess  which  refuses  to  be  roused  by  stem 
views  of  life. 

This  contrast,  too,  may  exist  in  the  same  age,  nay, 
in  the  same  individual.  One  man  gifted  with  talent, 
or  privileged  by  rank,  outrages  all  decency:  the  world 
smiles,  calls  it  eccentricity,  forgives,  and  is  very  merci- 
ful and  tolerant.  Then  some  one  unshielded  by  these 
advantages,  endorsed  neither  by  wealth  nor  birth,  sins 
—  not  to  one-tenth,  nor  one  ten-thousandth  part  of 
the  same  extent;  society  is  seized  with  a  virtuous  in- 
dignation —  rises  up  in  wrath  —  asks  what  is  to 
become  of  the  morals  of  the  community  if  these  things 
are  committed;  and  protects  its  proprieties  by  a  rigorous 
exclusion  of  the  offender,  cutting  off  the  bridge  behind 
him  against  his  return  for  eyer. 

Now  the  Divine  Character  of  the  New  Testament 
is  shown  in  nothing  more  signally  than  in  the  stable 
ground  from  which  it  views  this  matter,  in  comparison 
with  the  shifting  and  uncertain  standing-point  from 
whence  the  world  sees  it  It  says,  never  retracting  nor 
bating,  "The  wages  of  sin  is  death.^^  It  speaks  sternly 
with  no  weak  sentiment,  "Go,  and  sin  no  more,  lest  a 
worse  thing  happen  unto  thee."  But  then  it  accepts 
eveiy  excuse,  admits  every  palliation:  looks  upon  this 
world  of  temptation  and  these  frail  human  hearts  of 
oars,  not  from  the  cell  of  a  monk  or  the  study  of  a 
recluse,  but  in  a  large,  real  way:  accepts  the  existence 
of  sin  as  a  fact,  without  affecting  to  be  shocked  or 
startled:  assumes  that  it  must  needs  be  that  oS^ii^^^ 
tiomB,  and  deals  with  them  m  a  large  noble  'woy  ^  w^ 
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the  resnlts  of  a  disease  which  must  be  met,  which  should 
be,  and  which  can  be,  cured. 

I.  The  Christian  view  of  other  men^s  sin. 

II.  The  Christian  power  of  restoration. 

I.  The  first  thing  noticeable  in  the  apostle's  view 
of  sin  is ,  that  he  looks  upon  it  as  if  it  might  be  some- 
times the  result  of  a  surprise.  "If  a  man  be  overtaken 
in  a  fault."  In  the  original,  anticipated,  taken  snddenlj 
in  front  As  if  circumstances  had  been  beforehand 
with  the  man:  as  if  sin,  supposed  to  be  left  far  behind, 
had  on  a  sudden  got  in  front,  tripped  him  np,  or  led 
him  into  ambush. 

All  sins  are  not  of  this  character.  There  are  some 
which  are  in  accordance  with  the  general  bent  of  our 
disposition:  and  the  opportunity  of  committing  them 
was  only  the  first  occasion  for  manifesting  what  was  in 
the  heart:  so  that  if  they  had  not  been  committed  then, 
they  probably  would  or  must  have  been  at  some  otho: 
time,  and  looking  back  to  them  we  have  no  right  to 
lay  the  blame  on  circumstances  —  we  are  to  accept 
the  penalty  as  a  severe  warning  meant  to  show  what 
was  in  our  hearts. 

There  are  other  sins  of  a  dijETerent  character.  It 
seems  as  if  it  were  not  in  us  to  commit  them.  They 
were  so  to  speak  unnatural  to  us:  you  were  going 
quietly  on  your  way,  thinking  no  evil,  suddenly  temp- 
tation, for  which  you  were  not  prepared,  presented 
itself,  and  before  you  knew  where  you  were,  you  weie 
in  the  dust,  fallen. 

As,  for  instance^  ^Il^ti  a  question  is  suddenly  pat 
to  a  man  which  never  o\)i^^\ft>DLW^V«tt.^^*^\Audring 
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a  secret  of  his  own  or  another's.  Had  be  the  presence 
of  mind  or  adroitness,  he  might  turn  it  aside,  or  refuse 
to  reply.  But  being  unprepared  and  accosted  suddenly, 
he  says  hastily  that  which  is  irreconcileable  with  strict 
truth;  then  to  substantiate  and  make  it  look  probable, 
misrepresents  or  invents  something  else:  and  so  he  has 
woyen  round  himself  a  mesh  which  will  entangle  his 
conscience  through  many  a  weary  day  and  many  a 
sleepless  night 

It  is  shocking,  doubtless,  to  allow  ourselves  even  to 
admit  that  this  is  possible:  yet  no  one  knowing  human 
natore  from  men  and  not  from  books,  will  deny  that 
this  might  befall  even  a  brave  and  true  man.  St  Peter 
was  both:  yet  this  was  his  history.  In  a  crowd,  sud- 
denly,* the  question  was  put  directly,  "This  man  also 
was  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth.*'  Then  a  prevarication  — 
a  lie:  and  yet  another.  This  was  a  sin  of  surprise.  He 
was  overtaken  in  a  fault 

Every  one  of  us  admits  the  truth  of  this  in  his  own 
case.  Looking  back  to  past  life,  he  feels  that  the  errors 
which  have  most  terribly  determined  his  destiny  were 
the  result  of  mistake.  Inexperience,  a  hasty  promise, 
excess  of  trust,  incaution,  nay,  even  a  generous  devo- 
tion, have  been  fearfully,  and  as  it  seems  to  us,  in- 
adequately chastised.  .There  may  be  some  undue 
tenderness  to  ourselves  when  we  thus  palliate  the  past: 
still  a  great  part  of  such  extenuation  is  only  justice. 

Now  the  Bible  simply  requires  that  we  should  judge 
others  by  the  same  rule  by  which  we  judge  ourselves. 
The  law  of  Christ  demands  that  what  we  plead  in  our 
own  case,  we  should  admit  in  the  case  of  others. 
Believe  that  in  this  or  that  case  which  you  yxii^*^  %^ 
harshly,  ihe  heart  in  ita  deeps  did  not  coixa^ivX.  \a  ^\xk^ 
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nor  hj  preference  love  what  is  hateful:  mmplj  admit 
that  such  an  one  may  have  been  overtaken  in  a  fault 
This  is  the  large  law  of  Charity. 

1.  Again,  the  apostle  considers  fault  as  that  which 
has  left  a  burden  on  the  erring  spirit  ^^Bear  ye  one 
another's  burdens/' 

For  we  cannot  say  to  the  laws  of  God  I  was  over- 
taken. We  live  under  stem  and  unrelenting  laws, 
which  permit  no  excuse  and  never  hear  of  a  surprise. 
They  never  send  a  man  who  has  failed  once,  back  to 
try  a  second  chance.  There  is  no  room  for  a  mistake; 
you  play  against  them  for  your  life:  and  they  exact 
the  penalty  inexorably,  "Every  man  must  bear  his 
own  burden."  Every  law  has  its  own  appropriate 
penalty :  and  the  wonder  of  it  is  that  often  the  severest 
penalty  seems  set  against  the  smallest  transgression: 
we  suffer  more  for  our  vices  than  our  crimes:  we  pay 
dearer  for  our  imprudences  than  even  for  our  deliberate 
wickedness. 

Let  us  examine  this  a  little  more  closely.  One 
burden  laid  on  fault,  is  that  chain  of  entanglement 
which  seems  to  drag  down  to  fresh  sins.  One  step 
necessitates  many  others.  One  fault  leads  to  another, 
and  crime  to  crime.  The  soul  gravitates  downward 
beneath  its  burden.  It  was  profound  knowledge  in- 
deed which  prophetically  refused  to  limit  Peter's  sin  to 
once.  "  Verily  I  say  unto  thee  . ._.  thou  shalt  deny  Me 
thrice." 

We  will  try  to  describe  that  sense  of  burden.     A 

fault  has  the  power  sometimes  of  distorting  life  till  aH 

seems  liidcous  and  unnatural.     A  man  who  has  left  bil 

proper  nature,    and  se^uvs   compelled  to  say  and  d» 

things  unnatural  and  m  ^«\^^  ^o^  >  ^V^  V%s^  ^hns  be- 
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come  untrae  to  himself,  —  to  him  life  and  the  whole 
nniyerse  becomes  untrue.  He  can  grasp  nothing  —  he 
does  not  stand  on  fact  —  he  is  living  as  in  a  dream 
—  himself  a  dream.  All  is  ghastly,  unreal,  spectraL 
A  burden  is  on  him  as  of  a  nightmare.  He  moves 
about  in  nothingness  and  shadows  as  if  he  were  not 
His  own  existence  swiftly  passing,  might  seem  a  phantom 
life,  were  it  not  for. the  corroding  pang  of  anguish  in 
his  soul,  for  that  at  least  is  real! 

2.  Add  to  this,  the  burden  of  the  heart  weighing 
on  itself. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  human  heart  is  like 
the  millstone,  which,  if  there  be  wheat  beneath  it,  will 
grind  to  purposes  of  health;  if  not,  will  grind  still,  at 
die  will  of  the  wild  wind,  but  on  itself.  So  does  the 
heart  wear  out  itself,  against  its  own  thought.  One 
fixed  idea  —  one  remembrance,  and  no  other  —  one 
stationary,  wearing  anguish.  This  is  remorse,  passing 
into  despair;  itself  the  goad  to  fresh  and  wilder  crimes. 

The  worst  of  such  a  burden  is  that  it  keeps  down 
the  soul  from  good.  Many  an  ethereal  spirit,  which 
might  have  climbed  the  heights  of  holiness,  and  breathed 
the  rare  and  difficult  air  of  the  mountain  top,  where 
the  heavenliest  spirituality  alone  can  live,  is  weighed 
down  by  such  a  burden  to  the  level  of  the  lowest.  If 
you  know  such  an  one,  mark  his  history  —  without 
restoration,  his  career  is  done.  That  soul  will  not  grow 
henceforth. 

3.  The  burden  of  a  secret 

Some  here  know  the  weight  of  an  uncommunicated 
•in.  They  know  how  it  lies  like  ice  upon  Ih^  Vi^«xV« 
They  know  how  dreadful  a  thing  the  sense  ot  \\^^OQ.m^ 
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is;  the  knowledge  of  inward  depraviiyy  while  all  with* 
out  looks  pure  as  snow  to  men. 

How  heavy  this  weight  may  he,  we  gather  from 
these  indications.  First,  from  this  strange,  psychological 
fact  A  man  with  a  guilty  secret  will  tell  out  the  tale 
of  his  crimes  as  under  the  personality  of  another:  a 
mysterious  necessity  seems  to  force  him  to  give  it  ut- 
terance. As  in  the  old  fahle  of  him  who  breathed  out 
his  weighty  secret  to  the  reeds:  a  remarkable  instance 
of  this  is  afforded  in  the  case  of  that  murderer,  who, 
from  the  richness  of  his  gifts  and  the  enormity  of  his 
crime,  is  almost  an  historical  personage,  who,  having 
become  a  teacher  of  youth,  was  in  the  habit  of  narra- 
ting to  his  pupils  the  anecdote  of  his  crime,  with  all  the 

.  circumstantial  particularity  of  fact;  but  all  the  while, 
under  the  guise  of  a  pretended  dream.  Such  men  tread 
for  ever  on  the  very  verge  of  a  confession:  they  seem 
to  take  a  fearful  pleasure  in  talking  of  the  guilt,  as  if 
the  heart  could  not  bear  its  own  burden,  but  must  give 
it  outness. 

Again,  it  is  evidenced  by  the  attempt  to  get  relief 
in  profose  and  general  acknowledgments  of  guilt  They 
adopt  the  language  of  religion:  they  call  themselves 
vile  dust  and  miserable  sinners.  The  world  takes  gene- 
rally what  they  mean  particularly.  But  they  get  no 
relief,  they  only  deceive  themselves;  for  they  have 
turned  the  truth  itself  into  a  falsehood,  using  true  words 
which  they  know  convey  a  false  impression,  and  getting 
praise  for  humility  instead  of  punishment  for  guilt 
They  have  used  all  the  effort,  and  suffered  all  the  pang* 
which  it  would  have  cost  them  to  get  real  relief;  and 

tbejr  have  not  got  it*.  axA  \ii^  burden  unacknowledged 

remains  a  burden  stiW. 
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The  third  indication  we  have  of  the  heaviness  of 
this  harden  is  the  commonness  of  the  longing  for  con- 
fession. None  hnt  a  minister  of  the  gospel  can  estimate 
this:  he  only,  who  looking  round  his  coDgregation,  can 
point  to  person  after  person  whose  wild  tale  of  guilt  or 
sorrow  he  is  cognisant  of;  who  can  rememher  how  often 
similar  griefs  were  trembling  upon  lips  which  did  not 
nnbnrden  themselves:  whose  heart  being  the  receptacle 
of  the  angoish  of  many,  can  judge  what  is  in  human 
hearts:  he  alone  can  estimate  how  much  there  is  of  sin 
and  crime  lying  with  the  weight  and  agony  of  conceal- 
ment on  the  spirits  of  our  brethren. 

The  fourth  burden  is  an  intuitive  consciousness  of 
the  hidden  sins  of  others'  hearts. 

To  two  states  of  soul  it  is  ^ven  to  detect  the  pre- 
pence  of  evil:  states  the  opposite  of  each  other  —  in- 
nocence and  gnilt 

It  was  predicted  of  the  Saviour  while  yet  a  child, 
that  by  Him  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  should  be 
revealed:  the  fulfilment  of  this  was  the  history  of  His 
life.  He  went  through  the  world,  by  His  innate  purity 
detecting  the  presence  of  evil,  as  He  detected  the  touch 
of  her  who  touched  His  garment  in  the  crowd. 

Men,  supposed  spotless  before,  fell  down  before 
Him  crying,  ^'Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man, 
O  Lord!"  This  in  a  lower  degree  is  true  of  all  inno- 
cence; yon  would  think  that  one  who  can  deeply  read 
the  human  heart  and  track  its  windings  must  be  him- 
self deeply  experienced  in  evil.  But  it  is  not  so;  at 
least  not  always.  Purity  can  detect  the  presence  of  the 
evil  which  it  does  not  understand:  just  as  the  dove, 
which  has  never  seen  a  hawk,  trembles  at  its  ^x^^eti^^x 
mniJoMi  aa  a  bone  rean  uneasily  when  t\ie  V\\^  \)«»aX 
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nnknown  and  new  to  it  is  near,  so  innocence  nnde^ 
stands,  yet  understands  not  the  meaning  of,  the  nnboly 
look,  the  guilty  tone,  the  sinful  manner.  It  shndden 
and  shrinks  from  it  by  a  power  given  to  it,  like  that 
which  God  has  conferred  on  the  unreasoning  mimosa. 
Sin  gives  the  same  power,  but  differently.  Innocence 
apprehends  the  approach  of  evil,  by  the  instinctive  tact 
of  contrast.  Guilt  by  the  instinctive  conscioiuness  of 
similarity.  It  is  the  profound  truth  contained  in  the 
history  of  the  Fall.  The  eyes  are  opened:  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil  has  come.  The  soul  knows 
its  own  nakedness:  but  it  knows  also  the  nakedness  of 
all  other  souls  which  have  sinned  after  the  similitude 
of  its  own  sin. 

Very  marvellous  is  that  test  power  of  guilt:  it  is 
vain  to  think  of  eluding  its  fine  capacity  of  penetration. 
Intimations  of  evil  are  perceived  and  noted,  when  to 
other  eyes  all  seems  pure.  The  dropping  of  an  eye  — 
the  shunning  of  a  subject  —  the  tremulonsness  of  a  tone 
—  the  peculiarity  of  a  subterfuge,  will  tell  the  tale. 
These  are  tendencies  like  mine,  and  here  is  a  spirit 
conscious  as  my  own  is  conscious. 

This  dreadful  burden  the  scriptures  call  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil :  can  we  not  all  remember  the 
salient  sense  of  happiness,  which  we  had  when  all  wis 
innocent?  when  crime  was  the  tale  of  some  far  distant 
hemisphere,  and  the  guilt  we  heard  of  was  not  sus- 
pected in  the  hearts  of  the  beings  around  us:  and  can 
we  not  recollect  too,  how  by  our  own  sin,  or  the 
cognisance  of  other's  sin,  there  came  a  something  which 
hung  the  heavens  with  shame  and  guilt,  and  all  arons^ 
seemed  laden  'wil\i  cv'\\?  T\iv%  k  ^e  worst  burden  thii 
comes  from  tranBgreaAoTi'.  \q^^  ^^  i«i:Sa.\x3L\35saM».5^fii' 
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new:  the  being  sentenced  to  go  tbrongb  life  haunted 
with  %  presence  from  wbicb  we  cannot  escape:  tbe  pre- 
of  Evil  in  the  hearts  of  all  that  we  approach. 


n.  The  Christian  power  of  restoration:   "Ye  wbicb 
are  spiritual,  restore  such  an  one/* 

First,   then,    restoration   is   possible.      That   is    a 
Chiiatiaa  fact     Moralists  have  taught  us  what  sin  is: 
they  hare  explained  how   it  twines  itself  into   habit: 
thej  haye  shown  us  its  ineffaceable  character.     It  was 
reserved  for  Christianity  to  speak  of  restoration.   Christ, 
aod  Christ  only,  has  revealed  that  he  who  has  erred  may 
be  restored  4  and  made  pure  and  clean  and  whole  agiun. 
Next,   however,  observe  that  this  restoration  is  ac- 
complished by  nUn.     Causatively,   of  course,  and  im- 
mediately, restoration  is  tbe  work  of  Christ  and  of  God 
the  Spirit  Mediately  and  instrumentally,  it  is  the  work 
of  men.    ^^ Brethren  ....  restore  such  an  one."    God  has 
given  to  man  the  power  of  elevating  bis  brother  man. 
He  has  conferred  on  His  Church  tbe  power  of  the  keys 
to  bind  and  loose,  "Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they 
are  remitted;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are 
retained."     It  is  therefore  in  the  power  of  man,  by  his 
conduct,  to  restore  his  brother,  or  to  hinder  his  restora- 
ion.     He  may  loose  him  from  his  sins,   or  retain  their 
K>wer  upon  bis  souL 

Now  tbe  words  of  the  text  confine  us  to  two  modes 
I  wbicb  this  is  done:  by  sympathy  and  by  forgiveness. 
Bear  ye  one  anotber^s  burdens." 

By  sympathy :  we  Protestants  have  one  unvarying 
^er  ready  for  tbe  system  of  tbe  Romish  confessional, 
lej  confess,  we  say,  for  tbe  sake  of  absolutVou ^  ^«X. 
^oJred  tbejr  may  Bin  again.     A  shallow ,  s\rpeT^'d«\ 
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sncor,  as  all  sneers  are.  In  that  Graying  of  the  heart 
which  gives  the  system  of  the  Confessional  its  dangerous 
power,  there  is  something  far  more  profound  than  any 
sneer  can  fathom.  It  is  not  the  desire  to  sin  again  that 
makes  men  long  to  unburden  their  consciences;  but  it 
is  the  yearning  to  be  true,  which  lies  at  the  bottom, 
even  of  the  most  depraved  hearts,  to  appear  what  they 
are  and  to  lead  a  false  life  no  longer:  and  besides  this, 
the  desire  of  sympathy.  For  this  comes  out  of  that 
dreadful  sense  of  loneliness  which  is  ihe  result  of  sin- 
ning;—  the  heart  severed  from  God,  feels  severed  from 
all  other  hearts;  goes  alone,  as  if  it  had  neither  part 
nor  lot  with  other  men;  itself  a  shadow  among  shadows. 
And  its  craving  is  for  sympathy:  it  wants  some  human 
heai-t  to  know  what  it  feels.  Thousamis  upon  thousands 
of  laden  hearts  around  us  are  crying.  Come  and  bear 
my  burden  with  me:  and  observe  here,  the  apostle  says, 
"Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens."  Nor  let  the  priest 
bear  the  burdens  of  all:  that  were  most  unjust  Why 
should  the  priest^s  heart  be  the  common  receptacle  of 
all  the  crimes  and  wickedness  of  a  congregation.  '^Bear 
ye  one  another^s  burdens." 

Again,  by  forgiveness.  There  is  a  truth  in  the 
doctrine  of  absolution.  God  has  given  to  man  the 
power  to  absolve  his  brother,  and  so  restore  him  to 
himself  The  forgiveness  of  man  is  an  echo  and  aa 
earnest  of  God's  forgiveness.  He  whom  society  has 
restored  realizes  the  possibility  of  restoration  to  God^s 
favour.  Even  the  mercifulness  of  one  good  man  aonnds 
like  a  voice  of  pardon  from  heaven:  just  as  the  power 
and  the  exclusion  of  men  sound  like  a  knell  of  hope- 
lessnesB,  and  do  actually  bind  the  sin  upon  the  wmL 
The  man  whom  society  ^w^  xiaX.  fet^^  ^osst 
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driven  into  recklessness.  This  is  the  trne  Christian 
doctrine  of  absolation,  as  expounded  by  the  Apostle 
Panl,  2  Cor.  U.  7-10.  The  degrading  power  of  severity, 
the  reitoring  power  of  pardon,  vested  in  the  Christian 
community,  Uie  voice  of  the  minister  being  but  their 
voice. 

Now  then  let  us  inquire  into  the  Christianity  of  our 
society.  Bestoration  is  the  essential  work  of  Christianity. 
The  Gospel  is  the  declaration  of  God*s  sympathy  and 
GU>d*B  piffdon.  In  these  two  particulars,  then,  what  is 
onr  right  to  be  called  a  Christian  community? 

Suppose  that  a  man  is  overtaken  in  a  fault  What 
does  he  or  what  shall  he  do?  Shall  he  retain  it  unac- 
knowledged, or  go  through  life  a  false  man?  God  for- 
bid. Shidl  he  then  acknowledge  it  to  his  brethren,  that 
thej  by  sympathy  and  merciful  caution  may  restore  him? 
Well,  but  is  it  not  certain  that  it  is  exactly  from  those 
to  whom  the  name  of  brethren  most  peculiarly  belongs 
that  he  will  not  receive  assistance?  Can  a  man  in 
mental  doubt  go  to  the  members  of  the  same  religious 
communion,  or  does  he  not  know  that  they  precisely 
are  the  ones  who  will  frown  upon  his  doubts,  and 
proclaim  his  sins?  Or  will  a  clergyman  unburden  his 
mind  to  his  brethren  in  the  ministry?  Are  they  not 
in  their  official  rigour  the  least  capable  of  largely 
understanding  him?  If  a  woman  be  overtaken  in  a 
hxdty  will  she  tell  it  to  a  sister- woman?  Or  does  she 
not  feel  instinctively,  that  her  sister- woman  is  ever  the 
moat  harsh,  the  most  severe,  and  the  most  ferocious 
judge? 

Well,  you  sneer  at  the  confessional;  you  complain 
that  mistaken  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England.  «ct^ 
xestonj^  //  MmoDgst  m.    But  who   are  they  lik^X.  ^t^ 
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forcing  on  the  confessional?  who  drive  laden  and  broken 
hearts  to  poor  out  their  long  pent  np  sorrows  into  sdj 
ear  that  will  receive  them?  I  say  it  is  we:  we  by  our 
nncharitableness;  we  by  onr  want  of  sympathy  and  un- 
merciful behaviour;  we  by  the  unchristian  way  in  which 
we  break  down  the  bridge  behind  the  penitent,  and 
say,  On,  on  in  sin  —  there  is  no  returning. 

Finally,  the  apostle  tells  us  the  spirit  in  which  this 
is  to  be  done,  and  assigns  a  motive  for  the  doing  it 
The  mode  is  ^'in  the  spirit  of  meekness.''  For  Satan 
cannot  cast  out  Satan.  Sin  cannot  drive  out  sin.  For 
instance,  my  anger  cannot  drive  out  another  man's 
covetousness:  my  petulance  or  sneer  cannot  expel  an- 
other's extravagance.  The  meekness  of  Christ  alone 
has  power.  The  charity  which  desires  another's  good- 
ness above  his  well-being;  that  alone  succeeds  in  the 
work  of  restoration. 

The  motive  is,  "considering  thyself,  lest  thou  also 
be  tempted."  For  sin  is  the  result  of  inclination,  or 
weakness  combined  with  opportunitv.  It  is  therefore 
in  a  degree  the  offspring  of  circumstances.  Gro  to  the 
hulks,  the  jail,  the  penitentiary,  the  penal  colony,  sta- 
tistics will  almost  mark  out  for  you  beforehand  the 
classes  which  have  furnished  the  inmates,  and  the  ex- 
act proportion  of  the  deliquency  of  each  class.  You 
will  not  find  the  wealthy  there,  nor  the  noble  —  nor 
those  guarded  by  the  fences  of  social  life;  but  the  poor, 
and  the  uneducated,  and  the  frail,  and  the  defenceless. 
Can  you  gravely  surmise  that  this  regular  tabulation 
depends  upon  the  superior  virtue  of  one  class  compared 
with  others?  Or  must  you  admit  that  the  majority  at 
least  o(  those  wbo  \i«vq  uoit  ^«Akn  are  safe  becrase  they 
yrere  not  tempted?    ^A\,  ^^^^  ^>asgQ.  ^v^%s\  w^V 
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tnridering  thyself,  lest  tbon  also  be  tempted,"  it  is 
if  he  had  written  —  Proud  Pharisee  of  a  man,  corn- 
sent  in  thine  inte^ity;  who  thankest  God  that  thou 
not  as  other  men  are,  extortioners,  unjust,  &c.,  hast 
a  gone  through  the  terrible  ordeal  and  come  off 
ti  unscathed  virtue?  Or  art  thou  in  all  these  points 
plj  untried?  Proud  Pharisee  of  a  woman,  who 
sest  bj  an  erring  sister  with  an  haughtj  look  of 
Bcious  superiority,  dost  thou  know  what  temptation 

with  strong  feeling  and  mastering  opportunity? 
II  the  rich  cut  crystal  which  stands  on  the  table  of 
wealthy  man,  protected  from  dust  and  injury,  boast 
:  it  has  escaped  the  flaws,  and  the  cracks,  and  the 
tnres  which  the  earthen  jar  has  sustained,  exposed 

subjected  to  rough  and  general  uses?  0  man  or 
nan!  thou  who  wouldst  be  a  Pharisee,  consider,  0 
sider  thyself,  lest  thou  also  be  tempted. 
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Preached  ChrUtnuu  Day,  4854. 

.CHRIST  THE  SON. 

Hbb.  1. 1.  —  "God,  who  at  sundry  times,  and  in  dirert  mftanerst  spAke  ti 
time  past  onto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  In  thM«  iMt  days  spolui 
onto  us  by  his  Son." 

Two  critical  remarks. 

1.  "Sundry  times"  —  more  literally,  sondiy  portiom 
—  sections,  not  of  time,  but  of  the  matter  of  the  reve- 
lation. God  gave  His  revelation  in  parts,  piecemeal^ 
as  you  teach  a  child  to  spell  a  word  —  letter  by  letter, 
syllable  by  syllable  —  adding  all  at  last  together.  God 
had  a  Word  to  spell  —  His  own  Name.  By  degrees 
He  did  it  At  last  it  came  entire.  The  Word  wu 
made  Flesh. 

2.  "His Son,"  more  correctly,  "a Son"  —  for  this  ia 
the  very  argument.  Not  that  God  now  spoke  by  Christ, 
but  that  whereas  once  by  prophets,  now  by  a  Son. 
The  Filial  dispensation  was  the  last 

This  epistle  was  addressed  to  Christians  on  the  verge 
of  apostasy.  See  those  passages:  "It  is  impossible  for 
those  who  were  once  enlightened,  and  have  tasted  of 
the  heavenly  gift,  and  were  made  partakers  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  have  tasted  the  good  word  of  God,  and  the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come,  if  they  shall  fall  away, 
to  renew  them  again  unto  repentance;  seeing  tb^ 
crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  pat 
Him  to  an  open  shame."  "  Cast  not  away  your  con- 
fidence." "We  are  made  partakers  of  Christ,  if  ▼• 
hold  the  beginning  (A  o\xx  <io\i^dence  steadfast  unto  the 
end." 
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Observe  what  the  danger  was.  Christianity  had 
disappointed  them  —  thej  had  not  found  in  it  the  rest 
they  anticipated.  They  looked  back  to  the  Judaism 
they  had  loft,  and  saw  a  splendid  temple-service  —  a 
line  of  priests  —  a  visible  temple  witnessing  of  God's 
presence  —  a  religion  which  was  unquestionably  fertile 
in  prophets  and  martyrs.  They  saw  these  pretensions 
and  wavered. 

But  this  was  all  on  the  eve  of  dissolution.  The 
Jewish  earth  and  heavens,  i,  e,  the  Jewish  Common- 
wealth and  Church,  were  doomed  and  about  to  pass 
away.  The  ¥n:iter  of  this  epistle  felt  that  their  hour 
was  come  —  see  chap.  xii.  26,  27;  and  if  their  religion 
rested  on  nothing  better  than  this,  he  knew  that  in  the 
crash  religion  itself  would  go.  To  return  to  Judaism 
was  to  go  down  to  atheism  and  despair. 

Reason  alleged  —  they  had  contented  themselves 
with  a  superficial  view  of  Christianity:  they  had  not 
seen  how  it  was  interwoven  with  all  their  own  history, 
and  how  it  alone  explained  that  history. 

Therefore  in  this  epistle  the  writer  labours  to  show 
that  Christianity  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  hUa  latent 
m  Judaism:  that  from  the  earliest  times,  and  in  every 
institution,  it  was  implied.  In  the  monarchy  —  in 
prophets  —  in  sabbath-days  —  in  psalms  —  in  the 
priesthood,  and  in  temple-services,  Christianity  lay  con- 
cealed: and  the  dispensation  of  a  Son  was  the  realiza- 
tion of  what  else  was  shadows.  He  therefore  alone 
who  adhered  to  Christ  was  the  true  Jew,  and  to  apo- 
statise from  Christianity  was  really  to  apostatize  from 
true  Judaism. 

1  Mm  to  show,  then,  ib&t  the  manifestation  ot  Cso^ 
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through  a  Son  was  implied,  not  realized,  in  the  earlier 
dispensation. 

*^ Sundry  portions"  of  this  Truth  are  instanced  in 
the  epistle.  The  mediatorial  dispensation  of  Moses  — 
the  gift  of  Canaan  —  the  Sahhath,  &c.  At  present  I 
select  these: 

I.  The  preparatory  Dispensation, 
n.  The  filial  and  final  Dispensation. 

1.  Implied,  not  fulfilled  in  the  kingly  office.  Three 
Psalms  are  quoted,  all  referring  to  kiugship.  In  PMlm 
2nd  it  was  plain  that  the  true  idea  of  a  king  was  only 
fulfilled  in  one  who  was  a  son  of  God.  The  Jewi^ 
king  was  king  only  so  far  as  he  held  from  God:  as 
His  image,  the  representative  of  the  Fountain  of  Law 
and  Majesty. 

"To  Him  God  hath  said,  Thou  art  iny  Son,  this 
day  have  I  hegotten  thee." 

The  45th  Psalm  is  a  hridal  hymn,  composed  on  the 
marriage  of  a  Jewish  king.  Startling  language  is 
addressed  to- him.  He  is  called  God  —  Lord.  "Thy 
throne,  0  Gody  is  for  ever  and  ever.''  The  bride  ii 
invited  to  worship  him  as  it  were  a  God:  "He  is  thy 
Lord,  and  worship  thou  Him."  No  one  is  surprised  at 
this  who  rememhers  that  Moses  was  said  to  be  made  t 
God  to  Aaron.  Yet  it  is  startling,  almost  blasphemous, 
unless  there  be  a  deeper  meaning  implied:  the  dirioe 
character  of  the  real  king. 

In  the  110th  Psalm  a  new  idea  is  added.  The  true 
king  must  be  a  priest  "Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever, 
after  the  order  o^  MdclilTiedek,"  This  was  addressed 
to  the  Jewisb  k\ng\  WX.vX.m^^^^^'^Qfc'^tflilkiiiCi 
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of  vliich  he  was  for  the  time  the  representative,  more 
or  less  truly,  is  one  who  at  the  same  time  sustains  the 
highest  religious  character,  and  the  highest  executive 
authority. 

Agidn,  David  was  emphatically  the  type  of  the 
Jewish  regal  idea.  David  is  scarcely  a  personage,  so 
entirely  does  he  pass  in  Jewish  forms  of  thought  into 
an  ideal  Sovereign  —  "the  sure  mercies  of  David." 
David  is  the  name  therefore  for  the  David  which  was 
to  he.  Now  David  was  a  wanderer,  kingly  still,  ruling 
men  and  gaining  adherents  hy  force  of  inward  royalty. 
Thus  in  the  Jewish  mind  the  kingly  office  disengaged 
itself  from  outward  pomp  and  hereditary  right  as  mere 
accidents,  and  became  a  personal  reality.  The  king 
was  an  idea. 

Further  still.  The  epistle  extendi  this  idea  to  man. 
The  psalm  had  ascribed  (Ps.  viii.  6)  kingly  qualities 
and  rule  to  manhood  —  rule  over  the  creation.  Thus 
the  idea  of  a  king  belonged  properly  to  humanity;  to 
the  Jewish  king  as  the  representative  of  humanity. 

Yet  even  in  collective  humanity  the  royal  character 
is  not  realised.  "We  see  not,"  says  the  epistle,  "all 
tilings  as  yet  put  under  him''  —  man. 

CoUeot,  then,  these  notions.  The  true  king  of  men 
is  a  Son  of  Ood:  one  who  is  to  his  fellow-men,  God 
and  Lord,  as  the  Jewish  bride  was  to  feel  her  royal 
husband  to  be  to  her:  one  who  is  a  priest:  one  who 
may  be  poor  and  exiled,  yet  not  less  royal. 

Say,  then,  whence  is  this  idea  fulfilled  by  Judaism? 
To  which  of  the  Jewish  kings  can  it  be  applied,  except 
with  infinite  exaggeration?  To  David?  Why,  the 
Redeemer    shows    the    insuperable    difficulty    of   \\i\^« 

*'How  then  doth  David  in  Spirit  call  liira,''  i.  f .  l\v^ 
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king  of  whom  he  was  writing,  '^Lord,  saying,  the  Lord 
said  nnto  my  Lord^  sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,  until  I 
make  thy  enemies  thy  footstool?" 

David  writing  of  himself,  yet  speaks  there  in  the 
third  person,  projecting  himself  outward  as  an  object 
of  contemplation,  an  idea. 

Is  it  fulfilled  in  the  human  race?  '*We  see  not  yet 
all  things  put  under  him."  Then  the  writer  goes  on— 
**But  we  see  Jesus,  who  was  made  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels  for  the  suffering  of  death,  crowned  with 
glory  and  honour;  that  He  by  the  grace  of  Gk>d  should 
taste  death  for  every  man."  In  Jesus  of  Nazaredi 
alone  all  these  fragments,  these  sundiy  portions  of  the 
revealed  Idea  of  Royalty  met. 

II.  Christianity  was  implied  in  the  race  of  prophets. 

The  second  class  of  quotations  refer  to  the  prophets* 
life  and  histoiy.     (Heb.  ii.  11-14.) 

Psalm  xxii.  22;  Psalm  xviii.  2;  Isaiah  xiL  2;  Isaiah 
viii.  18. 

Remember  what  the  prophets  wera  They  were  not 
merely  predictors  of  the  friture.  Nothing  destroys  die 
true  conception  of  the  prophets*  office  more  than  those 
popular  books  in  which  their  mission  is  certified  bj 
curious  coincidences.  For  example,  if  it  is  predicted 
that  Babylon  shall  be  a  desolation,  the  haunt  of  wild 
beasts,  &c.,  then  some  traveller  has  seen  a  lion  standing 
on  Birs  Nimroud :  or  if  the  fisherman  is  to  diy  his  nets 
on  Tyre,  simply  expressing  its  destruction  therebyt  the 
commentator  is  not  easy  till  he  finds  that  a  net  has 
been  actually  seen  dx^m^  on  a  rock.  But  this  is  (o 
degrade  the  prop\i^\ic  o^c^^  \ft  ^  \k^^  ^^ffli^  Ei^j^tian 
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paltmstrj:  to  make  the  prophet  like  an  astrologer,  or  a 
gipsy  fortune-teller — one  who  can  predict  destinies  and 
draw  horoscopes.  Bat  in  tmth,  the  first  office  of  the 
prophet  was  with  the  present  He  read  Eternal  prin- 
ciples beneath  the  present  and  the  transitory,  and  in 
doing  this  of  course  he  prophesied  the  future;  for  a 
principle  true  to-day  is  true  for  ever.  But  this  was,  so 
to  speak,  an  accident  of  his  office:  not  its  essential 
feature.  If,  for  instance,  he  read  in  the  voluptuousness 
of  Babylon  the  secret  of  Babylon's  decay,  he  also  read 
by  anticipation  the  doom  of  Corinth,  of  London,  of  all 
cities  in  Babylon's  state;  or  if  Jerusalem's  fall  was  pre- 
dicted, in  it  all  such  judgment  comings  were  foreseen; 
and  the  language  is  true  of  the  fall  of  the  world:  as 
truly,  or  more  so,  than  that  of  Jerusalem.  A  philo- 
sopher saying  in  the  present  tense  the  law  by  which 
comets  move,  predicts  all  possible  cometary  movements. 
Now  the  prophet's  life  almost  more  than  his  words 
was  predictive.  The  writer  of  this  epistle  lays  down  a 
great  principle  respecting  the  prophet  (ii.  11):  '^Both 
he  that  sanctifieth  and  they  who  are  sanctified  are  all 
of  one."  It  was  the  very  condition  of  his  inspiration 
that  he  should  be  one  with  the  people.  So  far  from 
making  him  superhuman,  it  made  him  more  man.  He 
felt  with  more  exquisite  sensitiveness  all  that  belongs 
to  man,  else  he  could  not  have  been  a  prophet  His 
insight  into  things  was  the  result  of  that  very  weakness, 
sensitiveness ,  and  susceptibility  so  tremblingly  alive. 
He  burned  with  their  thoughts,  and  expressed  them. 
He  was  obliged  by  the  very  sensitiveness  of  his  hu- 
manity to  have  a  more  entire  dependence  and  a  more 
p^ect  sympathy  than  other  men.  The  aanel\^^\xi^ 
prophei  was  one  with  those  whom  he  sancti&ed.  IBLesiwjft 
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he  uses  those  expressions  quoted  from  Isaiah  md  the 
Psalms  above. 

He  was  more  man,  just  because  more  diyine  — 
more  a  son  of  man,  because  more  a  son  of  God.  He 
was  peculiarly  the  suffering  Israelite:  His  countenance 
marred  more  than  the  sons  of  men.  Hence  we  are  told 
the  prophets  searched  '^what,  or  what  manner  of  time, 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  flignifj, 
when  it  testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
and  the  glory  that  should  follow."     (1  Peter  i.  11.) 

Observe,  it  was  a  spirit  in  them,  their  own  lives 
witnessing  mysteriously  of  what  the  Perfect  Hnmanitj 
must  be  suffering. 

Thus  especially,  Isaiah  liii.,  spoken  originally  of 
the  Jewish  nation:  of  the  prophet  as  peculiarly  the 
Israelite:  no  wonder  the  eunuch  asked  Philip  in  pe^ 
plexity,  "Of  whom  doth  the  prophet  say  this?  of  him- 
self or  some  other  man?"  The  truth  is,  he  said  it  of 
himself,  but  prophetically  of  humanity:  true  of  him, 
most  true  of  the  Highest  Humanity. 

Here  then  was  a  new  ** portion"  of  the  reTelation. 
The  prophet  rebuked  the  king:  often  opposed  the 
priest,  but  was  one  With  the  people.  "He  that  sancti- 
ficth  and  they  who  are  sanctified  are  all  of  one." 

If  then.  One  had  come  claiming  to  be  the  Prophet 
of  the  Race,  and  was  a  Sufferer,  claiming  to  be  the  Son 
of  God,  and  yet  peculiarly  Man;  the  son  of  man:  the 
son  of  man  just  because  the  Son  of  Grod:  more  Divine 
because  more  human:  then  this  was  only  what  the 
whole  race  of  Jewish  prophets  should  have  prepared 
them  for.  God  had  spoken  by  the  prophets.  Tb«t 
God  had  now  spoken  \)^  a^  Sou  in  whom  the  idea  of 
the  True  proplict  waa  Te«X\T.^^\sv\\3^^TiJosMMa». 
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in.  The  Priesthood  continued  this  idea  latent.  The 
writer  of  this  epistle  saw  three  elements  in  the  priestly 
idea.  1.  That  he  should  be  ordained  for  men  in  things 
pertaining  to  God.  2.  That  he  should  offer  gifts  and 
sacrifices.  3.  That  he  should  be  called  by  Grod,  not 
be  a  mere  self-assertor. 

1.  Ordained  for  men.  Remark  here  the  true  idea 
contained  in  Judaism,  and  its  difference  from  the 
Heathen  notions.  In  Heathenism  the  priest  was  of  a 
different  Bace:  separate  from  his  fellows.  In  Judaism 
he  was  ordained  for  men;  their  representative:  consti- 
tated  in  their  behalf.  The  Jewish  priest  represented 
the  holiness  of  the  nation;  he  went  into  the  holy  of 
holies,  showing  it  But  this  great  idea  was  only  im- 
plied, not  fulfilled  in  the  Jewish  priest.  He  was  only 
by  a  fiction  the  representative  of  holiness.  Holy  he 
was  not.  He  only  entered  into  a  fictitious  Holy  of 
Holies.  If  the  idea  were  to  be  ever  real,  it  must  be  in 
One  who  should  be  actually  what  the  Jewish  priest 
was  by  a  figment,  and  who  should  carry  our  humanity 
into  the  real  Holy  of  Holies  —  the  presence  of  God; 
thns  becoming  our  invisible  and  Eternal  Priest 

Next  it  was  implied  that  his  call  must  be  Divine. 
But  (in  the  110th  Psalm)  a  higher  call  is  intimated 
than  that  Divine  call  which  was  made  to  the  Aaronic 
priesthood  by  a  regular  succession,  or,  as  it  is  called  in 
the  epistle,  **the  law  of  a  carnal  commandment." 
MelchizedeVs  call  is  spoken  of.  The  king  is  called 
a  priest  after  his  order.  Not  a  derived  or  hereditary 
priesthood:  not  one  transmissible,  beginning  and  ending 
in  himself  —  Heb.  vii.  1  to  3.  A  priesthood,  in 
other  words,  of  character,  of  inward  right*,  a  <iaW  VnV^x- 

\0* 
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nal,  hence  more  Divine;  or,  as  the  writer  calls  it,  a 
priest  "after  the  power  of  an  endless  life."  This  wm 
the  Idea  for  which  the  Jewish  psalms  themselves  ought 
to  have  prepared  the  Jew. 

Again,  the  priests  offered  gifts  and  sacrifices.  Dis- 
tinguish. Gifts  were  thank-offerings:  first-fruits  of 
harvest,  vintage,  &c,  a  man's  hest:  testimonies  of  in- 
finite gratefulness,  and  expressions  of  it.  Bnt  sacrifices 
were  different:  they  implied  a  sense  of  unworthiness: 
that  sense  which  conflicts  with  the  idea  of  any  right  to 
offer  gifts. 

Now  the  Jewish  Scriptures  themselves  had  ex- 
plained this  subject,  and  this  instinctive  feeling  of 
unworthiness  for  which  sacrifice  found  an  expression. 
Prophets  and  psalmists  had  felt  that  no  sacrifice  was 
perfect  which  did  not  reach  the  conscience  (Ps.  li.  16, 17), 
for  instance;  also,  Heb.  X.  8  to  12.  No  language 
could  more  clearly  show  that  the  spiritual  Jew  dis- 
cerned that  entire  suiTcnder  to  the  Divine  Will  is  the 
only  perfect  Sacrifice,  the  ground  of  all  sacrifices,  and 
that   which    alone  imparts  to  it  a  significance.      Not 

sacrifice "Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come  to  do  Thy  will, 

O  God."      That  is  the  sacrifice  which  God  wills. 

I  say  it  firmly  —  all  other  notions  of  sacrifice  are 
false.  Whatsoever  introduces  the  conception  of  vin- 
dictiveness  or  retaliation ;  whatever  speaks  of  appeasing 
fury;  whatever  estimates  the  value  of  the  Saviour's 
sacrifice  by  the  "penalty  paid;"  whatever  differs  from 
these  notions  of  sacrifice  contained  in  psalms  and  pro- 
phets, —  is  borrowed  from  the  bloody  shambles  of 
Heathenism,  and  not  from  Jewish  altars. 

This  alone  maV^a  l\i^  ^^tahl^^er  perfect  as  per- 
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taaning  to  the  conscience.  He  who  can  offer  it  in  its 
entireoess,  He  alone  is  the  world's  Atonement;  He  in 
whose  heart  the  Law  was,  and  who  alone  of  all  man- 
kind was  content  to  do  it,  His  Sacrifice  alone  can  be 
the  Sacrifice  all-snfficient  in  the  Father's  sight  as  the 
proper  Sacrifice  of  hnmanitj:  He  who  through  the 
Eternal  Spirit  offered  Himself  without  spot  to  God,  He 
alone  can  give  the  Spirit  which  enables  us  to  present 
our  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  to 
God. 

He  is  the  only  High  Priest  of  the  Universe. 


1  John.  \\.  15-17.  —  "If  any  man  love  the  woc.«,  . 
not  in  him.    Fur  all  that  is  in  the  world,  the  hut  of  tl 
lust  of  the  eyos  ,  and  the  pride  of  life,  ia  not  of  the  Path 
world.    And  the  world  paascth  away ,  and  the  laat  ther 
doeth  the  will  of  God  abidcth  for  ever.' 

Reuoion  differs  from  morality  in  the  ^ 
it  places  on  the  affections.  Morality  requ 
act  be  done  on  principle.  Religion  goes  < 
inqoires  the  state  of  the  heart  The  Church 
was  nnsospected  in  her  orthodoxy,  and  unl 
her  seal:  bat  to  the  ear  of  him  who  saw  th 
tie  yision,  a  voice  spake,  '*I  have  somev 
thee  in  that  then  hast  left  thy  first  love.'' 

In  the  eye  of  Christianity  he  is  a  C 
loves  the  Father.     He  who  loves  the  wor 
his  way  a  good  man,  respecting  whose  e 
we  pronounce  no  opinion:  bat  one  of  tl 
the  Kingdom  he  is  not 

Now,  the  boundary  lines  of  this  love 
or  worldiiness,  are  exceedingly  diffic 
Bigotiy    pronounces    many    things    wr< 

-^iA«a.   laxity  permits  many  which  a 
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this  and  apptoving  that  hy  opinion,  hut  on  no  certain 
and  intelligible  ground  —  we  shall  but  float  on  the 
unstable  sea  of  opinion. 

We  confine  ourselves  to  two  points. 

I.  •  The  nature  of  the  forbidden  world. 
XL    The  reasons  for  which  it  is  forbidden. 

I.    The  nature  of  the  forbidden  world. 

The  first  idea  suggested  by  **the  world"  is  this 
green  earth,  with  its  days  and  nights,  its  seasons,  its 
hills  and  its  valleys,  its  clouds  and  brightness.  This 
is  not  the  world  the  love  of  which  is  prohibited;  for, 
to  forbid  the  love  of  this  would  be  to  forbid  the  love 
of  God. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  we  learn  to  know 
£[im.  First,  by  the  working  of  our  minds.  Love, 
Justice,  Tenderness:  if  we  would  know  what  they  mean 
in  God,  we  must  g^in  the  conception  from  their  exist- 
ence in  ourselves.  But  inasmuch  as  humanity  is  im- 
perfect in  us,  if  we  were  to  learn  of  God  only  from 
His  image  in  ourselves,  we  should  run  the  risk  of 
calling  the  evil  good,  and  the  imperfect  divine.  There- 
fore He  has  given  us,  besides  this,  the  representation 
of  Himself  in  Christ,  where  is  found  the  meeting-point 
of  the  Divine  and  the  human,  and  in  whose  Life  the 
character  of  Deity  is  reflected,  as  completely  as  the 
sun  is  seen  in  the  depth  of  the  still,  uutroubled  lake. 

But  there  is  a  third  way  still,  in  which  we  attain 
the  idea  of  God.  This  world  is  but  manifested  Deity 
—  God  shown  to  eye,  and  ear,  and  sense.  This  strange 
phenomenon  of  a  world  —  what  is  it?  All  vr^  ku^^ 
of  it  —  aU  we  know  of  Matter  —  is,  tiiat  \\.  \^  mi 
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assemblage   of  Powers   whicli   produce   in   us  eertain 
sensations:  bat  what  tbose  Powers  are  in  themselves 
we  know  not     The  sensation  of  coloor,  form,  weight, 
we  have;  but  what  it  is  which  gives  those  sensations 
—  in  the   language   of  the  schools,  what  is  the  Sub- 
stratum  which  supports  the  accidents  or  qualities  of 
Being    —   we    cannot    telL      Speculative    Philosophy 
replies.  It  is  but  our  own-selves  becoming  conscious  of 
themselves.     We,  in  our  own  being,  are  the  cause  of 
all  phenomena.     Positive  philosophy  replies  ^  What  the 
Being  of  the  world  is  we  cannot  tell,  we  only  know 
what  it  seems  to  us.     Phenomena  —  appearance  — ^. 
beyond  this  we  cannot  reach.     Being  itself  is,   and  for 
ever   must  be,   unknowable.      Religion  replies,    Th«t 
something  is  God.    The  world  is  but  manifested  Deity. 
That  which  lies  beneath  the  surface  of  all  Appearance, 
the   cause  of  all  Manifestation,    is  God.     So  that  tc 
forbid  the  love  of  all  this  world,  is  to  forbid  the  lov 
of  that  by  which  God  is  known  to  us.     The  sound 
and  sights  of  this  lovely  world  are  but  the  drapei 
of  the  robe  in  which  the  Invisible  has  clothed  Himse 
Does  a  man  ask  what  this  world  is,   and  why  man 
placed  in  it?    It  was  that  the  invisible  things  of  H 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  might  be  clearly  s€ 
Have    we    ever   stood    beneath   the   solemn    vault 
heaven,  when  the  stars  were  looking  down  in  i 
silent  splendour,  and  not  felt  an  overpowering  sem 
His  eternity?    When  the  white  lightning  has  qui^ 
in  the  sky,  has  that  told  us  nothing  of  Power,  or 
something  of  electricity?    Rocks  and  mountains 
they  here  to  give  us  the  idea  of  material  massiv 
or  to  reveal  the  conception  of  the  Strength  of  I 
When  we*take  up  the  p^^e  o^^^\.\MXar3^  to 
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that  wrong  never  prospered  long,  but  that  nations  have 
drank  one  after  another  the  cup  of  terrible  retribution, 
can  we  dismiss  all  that  as  the  philosophy  of  history,  or 
shall  we  say  that  through  blood,  and  war,  and  desola- 
tion, we  trace  the  footsteps  of  a  presiding  God,  and 
find  evidence  that  there  sits  at  the  helm  of  this  world's 
affairs,  a  strict,  and  rigorous,  and  most  terrible  justice? 
To  the  eye  that  can  see  —  to  the  heart  that  is  not 
paralyzed,  God  is  here.  The  warnings  which  the  Bible 
utters  against  the  things  of  this  world  bring  no  charge 
against  the  glorious  world  itself  The  world  is  the 
glass  through  which  we  see  the  Maker.  But  what  men 
do  is  this:  They  put  the  dull  quicksilver  of  their  own 
Belishness  behind  the  glass,  and  so  it  becomes  not  the 
transparent  medium  through  which  God  shines,  but  the 
dead  opaque  which  reflects  back  themselves.  Instead 
of  lying  with  open  eye  and  heart  to  receive,  we  project 
oorselves  upon  the  world  and  give.  So  it  gives  us 
back  our  own  false  feelings  and  nature.  Therefore  it 
brings  forth  thorns  and  thistles.  Therefore  it  grows 
weeds  —  weeds  to  us.  Therefore  the  lightning  bums 
with  wrath,  and  the  thunder  mutters  vengeance.  By 
all  which  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  very  Manifestation 
of  God  has  transformed  itself  —  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
and  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life:  and  all 
that  is  in  the  world  is  no  longer  of  the  Father,  but  is 
of  the  world 

By  the  world,  again,  is  sometimes  meant  the  men 

that  are  in  the  world.     And  thus  the  command  would 

nm  —  Love  not  men,  but  love  God.  •  It  has  been  so 

jead.     The  Pharisees  read  it  so  of  old.     The  property 

v^hich  natural  affection  demanded  for  the  &u^i^ot\.  q^ 

^«r0Dt9  —  upon  that  thej  wrote  "Corban,''    a  gi^  ^o^ 
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God,  and  robbed  men  that  thej  might  give  to  God. 
Yet  no  less  than  this  is  done  whenever  human  affection 
is  called  idolatry.  As  if  God  were  jealona  of  our  love 
in  the  human  sense  of  jealousy.  As  if  we  could  love 
God  the  more  by  loving  man  the  less.  Aa  if  it  were 
not  by  loving  our  brother  whom  we  have  seen,  that  we 
approximate  towards  the  love  of  God  whom  we  have 
not  seen.  This  is  but  the  cloak  for  nairowness  of 
heart  Men  of  withered  affections  excuse  their  love- 
lessness  by  talking  largely  of  the  affection  due  to  God. 
Yet,  like  the  Pharisees,  the  love  on  which  Corban 
is  written  is  never  given  to  God,  but  really  retained 
for  self. 

No,  let  a  man  love  his  neighbour  as  himselC  Let 
him  love  his  brother  —  sister  —  wife  —  with  all  the 
intensity  of  his  heart's  affection.  This  is  not  St  John's 
forbidden  world. 

Again.  By  the  world  is  often  understood  the 
worldly  occupation,  trade,  or  profession,  which  a  man 
exercises.  And,  accordingly,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  hear  this  spoken  of  as  something  which,  if  not 
actually  antireligious,  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  time  taken 
away  from  the  religious  life.  But  when  the  man  from 
whom  the  legion  had  been  expelled,  asked  Jesus  for 
the  precepts  of  a  religious  existence,  the  reply  sent  him 
back  to  home.  His  former  worldliness  had  consisted 
in  doing  his  worldly  duties  ill  —  his  future  religious- 
ness was  to  consist  in  doing  those  same  duties  better. 
A  man's  profession  or  trade  is  not  only  not  incompatible 
with  religion  (provided  it  be  a  lawful  one)  —  it  is  his 
religion.  And  this  is  true  even  of  those  callings  which 
at  6rst  sight  appear  to  have  in  them  something  hard 
to  reconcile  with  te\\^\o\x%vxfts»^.   ^cs^t  \&aN3bs>s^^  \hA  ^jco- 
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fenion  of  a  lawyer.  He  is  a  worldling  in  it  if  he  use 
it  for  acme  personal  greed ,  or  degrade  it  hy  chicanery. 
Bat  in  itself  it  is  an  occupation  which  sifts  right  from 
wrocig;  which  in  the  entangled  weh  of  human  life,  un- 
winds the  meshes  of  error.  He  is  hy  profession  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  the  Right  —  directly  connected  with 
Qod,  the  central  point  of  Justice  and  Truth.  A  nohler 
occupation  need  no  man  desire  than  to  he  a  fellow- 
worker  with  God.  Or  take  the  soldier's  trade  —  in 
this  world  generally  a  trade  of  hlood,  and  revenge,  and 
idle  licentiousness.  Rightly  understood,  what  is  it? 
A  soldier's  whole  life,  whether  he  will  or  not,  is  an 
enunciation  of  the  greatest  of  religious  tiiiths,  the 
Tohintary  sacrifice  of  one  for  the  sake  of  many.  In 
the  detail  of  his  existence,  how  abundant  are  the 
opportunities  for  the  voluntary  recognition  of  this. 
Opportunities  such  as  that  when  the  three  strong  men 
fanke  through  the  lines  of  the  enemy  to  obtain  the 
water  for  their  sovereign's  thirst  —  opportunities  as 
when  that  same  heroic  sovereign  poured  the  imtasted 
water  on  the  ground,  and  refused  to  drink  because  it 
was  his  soldiers'  lives  —  he  could  not  drink  at  such  a 
price.  Earnestness  in  a  lawful  calling  is  not  world- 
liness.  A  profession  is  the  sphere  of  our  activity. 
There  is  something  sacred  in  work.  To  work  in  the 
appointed  sphere  is  to  be  religious  —  as  religious  as  to 
pray.     This  is  not  the  forbidden  world. 

Now  to  define  what  worldliness  is.  Remark,  first, 
that  it  is  determined  by  the  spmt  of  a  life,  not  the 
objects  with  which  the  life  is  conversant  It  is  not  the 
"flesh,"  nor  the  "eye,"  nor  "life,"  which  are  forbidden, 
but  it  if  the  luH  of  the  fiesh,  and  the  lust  of  ib^  ^^^^ 
and  i^e/9rtde  of  life.    It  ia  not  this  eartK  uot  Wi^  m^u 
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who  inhabit  it  —  nor  the  sphere  of  our  legitimate  ac- 
tivity, that  we  may  not  love;  but  the  way  in  which  the 
love  is  given  which  constitutes  worldliness.  Look  into 
this  a  little  closer.  The  lust  of  the  flesh.  Here  is 
affection  for  the  outward:  Pleasure,  that  which  affects 
the  senses  only:  the  flesh,  that  enjoyment  which  comes 
from  the  emotions  of  an  hour,  be  it  coarse  or  be  it  re- 
fined. The  pleasure  of  wine  or  the  pleasure  of  music, 
so  far  as  it  is  only  a  movement  of  the  flesh.  Again,  the 
lust  of  the  eye.  Here  is  affection  for  the  transient,  for 
the  eye  can  only  gaze  on  form  and  colour  —  and  these 
are  things  that  do  not  last 

Once  more  —  the  pride  of  life.  Here  is  affection 
for  the  unreal.  Men's  opinion  —  the  estimate  which 
depends  upon  wealth,  rank,  circumstances.  Worldliness 
then  consists  in  .these  three  things:  —  Attachment  to 
the  Outward  —  attachment  to  the  Transitory  —  attach- 
ment to  the  Unreal:  in  opposition  to  love  for  the  Inward, 
the  Eternal,  the  True:  and  the  one  of  these  affections 
is  necessarily  expelled  by  the  other.  If  a  man  love  the 
world ,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him.  But  let 
a  man  once  feel  the  power  of  the  kingdom  that  is 
within,  and  then  the  love  fades  of  that  emotion  whose 
life  consists  only  in  the  thrill  of  a  nerve,  or  the  vivid 
sensation  of  a  feeling:  he  loses  his  happiness  and  wins 
his  blessedness.  Let  a  man  get  but  one  glimpse  of  the 
King  in  His  beauty,  and  then  the  forms  and  shapes  of 
things  here  are  to  him  but  the  types  of  an  invisible 
loveliness:  types  which  he  is  content  should  break  and 
fade.  Let  but  a  man  feel  truth  —  that  goodness  is 
^eatness  —  that  there  is  no  otlier  greatness  —  and 
then  the  degrading  xevei^ii^  ^Ith  which  the  titled  of 
this  world  bow  before  ^eA\ii^  wA^^  ^\3i!G^]^&sfQ.^«iik 
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which  the  rich  of  this  world  profess  their  familiarity 
with  title:  all  the  pride  of  life,  what  is  it  to  him? 
The  love  of  the  Inward  —  Everlasting,  Real  —  the 
loye,  that  is,  of  the  Father,  annihilates  the  love  of  the 
world. 

n.  We  pass  to  the  reasons  for  which  the  love  of 
ihe  world  is  forbidden. 

The  first  reason  assigned  is,  that  the  love  of  the 
world  is  incompatible  with  the  love  of  God.  If  any 
man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in 
him.  Now  what  we  observe  in  this  is,  that  St.  John 
.takes  it  for  granted  that  we  must  love  something.  If 
not  the  love  of  the  Father,  then  of  necessity  the  love 
of  the  world.  Love  misplaced,  or  love  rightly  placed 
— •  jou  have  your  choice  between  these  two:  you  have 
not  your  choice  between  loving  God  or  nothing.  No 
man  is  sufficient  for  himself.  Every  man  must  go  out 
of  himself  for  enjoyment.  Something  in  this  universe 
besides  himself  there  must  be  to  bind  the  affections  of 
every  man.  There  is  that  within  us  which  compels  us 
to  attach  ourselves  to  something  outward.  The  choice 
is  not  this  —  Love,  or  be  without  love.  You  cannot 
give  the  pent-up  steam  its  choice  of  moving  or  not 
moving.  It  must  move  one  way  or  the  other:  the  right 
way  or  the  wrong  way.  Direct  it  rightly,  and  its  energy 
rolls  the  engine-wheels  smoothly  on  their  track:  block 
np  its  passage,  and  it  hounds  away,  a  thing  of  mad- 
ness and  ruin.  Stop  it  you  cannot;  it  will  rather  burst 
So  it  is  with  our  hearts.  There  is  a  pent-up  energy  of 
love,  gigantic  for  good  or  evil.  Its  right  way  is  in  the 
direction  of  our  Eternal  Father;  and  then  let  \\.  \^q^ 
mod  jmnt  ag  it  will,  the  course  of  the  man  \a  wnooVlSu 
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Expel  the  love  of  God  from  the  bosom  —  wh»t  then? 
Will  the  passion  that  is  within  cease  to  burn?  N»y. 
Tie  the  man  down  —  let  there  be  no  outlet  for  hii 
affections  —  let  him  attAch  himself  to  nothing,  and  be- 
come a  loveless  spirit  in  this  universe,  and  then  there 
is  what  we  call  a  broken  heart:  the  steam  bursts  the 
machinery  that  contains  it.  Or  else  let  him  take  his 
course,  unfettered  and  free,  and  then  we  have  the  riot 
of  worldliness  —  a  man  with  strong  affections  thrown 
off  the  line,  tearing  himself  to  pieces,  and  earrjing  de 
solation  along  with  him.  Let  ns  comprehend  our  own 
nature,  ourselves,  and  our  destinies.  God  is  our  Rest, 
the  onlj  One  that  can  quench  the  fever  of  our  desire. 
God  in  Christ  is  what  we  want  When  men  quit  that, 
so  that  *^the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  them,"  then 
they  must  perforce  turn  aside:  the  nobler  heart  to  break 
with  disappointment  —  the  meaner  heart  to  love  the 
world  instead,  and  sate  and  satisfy  itself,  as  best  it 
may,  on  things  that  perish  in  the  using.  Herein  lies 
the  secret  of  our  being,  in  this  world  of  the  affections. 
This  explains  why  our  noblest  feelings  lie  so  close  to 
our  basest  —  why  the  noblest  so  easily  metamorphose 
themselves  into  the  basest  The  heart  which  was  made 
large  enough  for  God,  wastes  itself  upon  the  world. 

The  second  reason  which  the  apostle  gives  for  not 
squandering  affection  on  the  world  is  its  tranaitorinen. 
Now  this  transitoriness  exists  in  two  shapes.  It  is 
transitory  in  itself  —  the  world  passeth  away.  It  is 
transitory  in  its  power  of  exciting  desire  —  the  lost 
thereof  passeth  away. 

It  is  a  twice-told  tale  that  the  world  is  passing  away 
from  us,  and  there  is  ^«rj  Ivitl^  new  to  be  said  on  the 
subject     God  has  wrvVteii  \^.  ^xi  ^^^  ^^jw^  ^^^ffia  «• 
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ation  that  there  is  nothing  here  which  lasts.  Oar  affec- 
tioni  change.  The  friendships  of  the  man  are  not' the 
friendships  of  the  hoy.  Our  very  selves  are  altering. 
The  basis  of  our  being  may  remain,  but  our  views, 
tastes 9  feelings,  are  no  more  our  former  self  than  the 
oak  is  the  acorn.  The  very  face  of  the  visible  world 
is  altering  around  us:  we  have  the  gray  mouldering 
mins  to  tell  of  what  was  once.  Our  labourers  strike 
their  ploughshares  against  the  foundations  of  buildings 
which  once  echoed  to  human  mirth  —  skeletons  of  men, 
to  whom  life  once  was  dear  —  urns  and  coins  that  re- 
mind the  antiquarian  of  a  magnificent  empire.  To-day 
the  shot  of  the  enemy  defaces  and  blackens  monuments 
and  venerable  temples,  which  remind  the  Christian  that 
into  the  deep  silence  of  eternity,  the  Koman  world, 
which  was  in  its  vigour  in  the  days  of  John,  has  passed 
away.  And  so  things  are  going.  It  is  a  work  of 
weaving  and  unweaving.  All  passes.  Names  that  the 
world  heard  once  in  thunder  are  scarcely  heard  at  the 
end  of  centuries  —  good  or  bad,  they  pass.  A  few 
years  ago  and  we  were  not  A  few  centuries  further, 
and  we  reach  the  age  of  beings  of  almost  another  race. 
Nimrod  was  the  conqueror  and  scourge  of  his  far  back 
age.  Tubal  Cain  gave  to  the  world  the  iron  which  was 
the  foundation  of  every  triumph  of  men  over  nature. 
We  have  their  names  now.  But  the  philologist  is  un- 
certain whether  the  name  of  the  first  is  real  or  mythical 
—  and  the  traveller  excavates  the  sand-mounds  of 
Nineveh  to  wonder  over  the  records  which  he  cannot 
decipher.  Tyrant  and  benefactor,  both  are  gone.  And 
so  all  things  are  moving  on  to  the  last  fire  which 
ihall  wrap  the  world  in  conflagration,  and  m«k^  «i}\ 
tba^  has  been  the  recollection  of  a  dream.     T!\A%  \% 
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the  history  of  the  world,  and  all  that  is  in  it  It  passes 
while  we  look  at  it  Like  as  when  yon  watch  the 
melting  tints  of  the  evening  sky  —  purple- crimson, 
gorgeous  gold,  a  few  pulsations  of  quivering  light, 
and  it  is  idl  gone:  —  we  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are 
made  of. 

The  other  aspect  of  this  transitoriness  is,  ihat  the 
lust  of  the  world  passeth  away.  By  which  the  apostle 
seems  to  remind  us  of  that  solemn  truth  that,  fast  as 
the  world  is  fleeting  from  us,  faster  still  does  the  taste 
for  its  enjoyments  fleet:  fast  as  the  brilliancy  fadei 
from  earthly  things,  faster  still  does  the  eye  become 
wearied  of  straining  itself  upon  them. 

Now  there  is  one  way  in  which  this  takes  place, 
by  a  man  becoming  satiated  with  the  world.  There  ii 
something  in  earthly  rapture  which  cloys.  And  when 
we  drink  deep  of  pleasure,  there  is  left  behind  some- 
thing of  that  loathing  which  follows  a  repast  on  sweets. 
When  a  boy  sets  out  in  life,  it  is  all  fresh  —  freshnea 
in  feeling  —  zest  in  his  enjoyment  —  purity  in  hii 
heart  Cherish  that,  my  young  brethren,  while  yoa 
can  —  lose  it,  and  it  never  comes  again.  It  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  cherish  it,  for  it  demands  restraint  in 
pleasure,  and  no  young  heart  loves  that  Religion  has 
only  calm,  sober,  perhaps  monotonous  pleasures  to  offer 
^t  first  The  deep  rapture  of  enjoyment  comes  in  afte^ 
life.  And  that  will  not  satisfy  the  young  heart  Men 
will  know  what  pleasure  is,  and  they  drink  deep.  Keen 
delight  —  feverish  enjoyment  —  that  is  what  you  lon|; 
for:  and  these  emotions  lose  their  delicacy  and  their 
relish,  and  will  only  come  at  the  bidding  of  gross  ex* 
citements.  Tb^  e«i^\As^  'wblch  once  rose  to  die  sigkt 
of  the  rainbow  m  X\i^  '^'^  >  w  'Ow^\sw^\sts»3«.^  <x  die 
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reek  morning,  comes  languidly  at  last  only  in  the 
rowded  midnight  room,  or  the  excitement  of  com- 
aerdal  speculation,  or  beside  the  gaming-table,  or 
midst  the  fever  of  politics.  It  is  a  spectacle  for  men 
nd  angels,  when  a  man  has  become  old  in  feeling  and 
rom  out  before  his  time  —  Know  we  none  such  among 
ur  own  acquaintance?  Have  the  young  never  seen 
lose  aged  ones  who  stand  amongst  them  in  their  plea- 
ores,  almost  as  if  to  warn  them  of  what  they  them- 
elves  must  come  to  at  last?  Have  they  never  marked 
\ie  dull  and  sated  look  that  they  cast  upon  the  whole 
Bene,  as  upon  a  thing  which  they  would  fain  enjoy 
nd  cannot?  Know  you  what  you  have  been  looking 
n?  A  sated  worldling  —  one  to  whom  pleasure  was 
apture  once,  as  it  is  to  you  now.  Thirty  years  more, 
bat  look  and  that  place  will  be  yours:  and  that  is  the 
ray  the  world  rewards  its  veterans;  it  chains  them  to 
t  after  the  '4ust  of  the  world''  has  passed  away. 

Or  this  may  be  done  by  a  discovery  of  the  unsatis- 
ictoriness  of  the  world.  That  is  a  discovery  not  made 
J  every  man.  But  there  are  some  at  least  who  have 
samed  it  bitterly,  and  that  without  the  aid  of  Christ. 
lome  there  are  who  would  not  live  over  this  past  life 
gain  even  if  it  were  possible.  Some  there  are  who 
rould  gladly  have  done  with  the  whole  thing  at  once, 
nd  exchange  —  oh!  how  joyfully  —  the  garment  for 
he  shroud.  And  some  there  are  who  cling  to  life,  not 
because  life  is  dear,  but  because  the  future  is  dark, 
nd  they  tremble  somewhat  at  the  thought  of  entering 
k.  Clinging  to  life  is  no  proof  that  a  man  is  still 
onging  for  the  world.  We  often  cling  to  life  the  more 
Bnaciously  as  years  go  on.  The  deeper  the  tre^  bLA& 
track  its  roots  into  the  ground  y  the  less  ^nVWa^  \&  W.  Xa 
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be  rooted  up.  But  there  is  many  a  one  wbo  so  bangs 
on  just  because  be  bas  not  tbe  desperate  hardihood  to 
quit  it,  nor  faith  enough  to  be  "willing  to  depart'*  Tbe 
world  and  be  have  understood  each  other:  he  has  seen 
through  it:  he  has  ceased  to  hope  anything  from  it 
Tbe  love  of  tbe  Father  is  not  in  him:  but  '*the  lust  of 
the  world"  has  passed  away. 

Lastly,  A  reason  for  unlearning  the  loye  of  tlie 
world  is  tbe  solitary  permanence  of  Christian  action. 
In  contrast  with  tbe  fleetingness  of  Ibis  world,  the 
apostle  tells  us  of  tbe  stability  of  labour.  "He  that 
doeth  tbe  will  of  God  abideth  for  ever."  And  let  us 
mark  this.  Christian  life  is  action:  not  a  speculating 
—  not  a  debating:  but  a  doing.  One  thing,  and  only 
one,  in  this  world  bas  eternity  stamped  upon  it  Feel- 
ings pass:  resolves  and  thoughts  pass:  opinions  change. 
What  you  have  done  lasts  —  lasts  in  you.  Through 
ages,  through  eternity,  what  you  have  done  for  Christ, 
that  and  only  that  you  are.  "They  rest  from  their 
labours,"  saith  tbe  Spirit,  "and  their  works  do  follow 
tliem."  If  tbe  love  of  tbe  Father  be  in  us,  where  is 
the  thing  done  which  wo  have  to  show?  You  think 
justly  —  feel  rightly  —  yes  —  but  your  work.  Pro- 
duce it.  Men  of  wealth  —  men  of  talent  —  men  of 
leisure:  What  are  you  doing  in  God^s  world  for  God? 

Observe,  however,  to  distinguish  between  the  act 
and  the  actor:  —  It  is  not  the  thing  done,  but  the  Doer 
who  lasts,  Tbe  thing  done  often  is  a  failure.  The 
cup  given  in  tbe  name  of  Christ  may  be  given  to  one 
unworthy  of  it:  but  think  ye  that  tbe  love  with  which 
it  was  given  bas  passed  away?  Has  it  not  printed  it- 
Belf  indelibly  in  tliG  e\\aYSLC,lw  by  tbe  very  act  of  giving? 
BlcsQy  and  if  t\\e  Son  oi  ^e«ft^\i^  'vJftwtfe^  ^wa  ^r1  mc- 
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ceeds:  but  if  not,  your  blessing  shall  return  unto  you 
again.  In  other  words,  the  act  may  fail;  but  the  doer 
of  it  abideth  for  ever. 

We  close  this  subject  with  two  practical  truths. 

First  of  all,  let  us  learn  from  earthly  changefulness 
a  lesson  of  cheerful  activity.  The  world  has  its  way 
of  looking  at  all  this  —  but  it  is  not  the  Christianas 
way.  There  has  been  nothing  said  to-day  that  a  worldly 
moralist  has  not  already  said  a  thousand  times  far  bet- 
ter. The  fact  is  a  world-fact.  The  application  is  a 
Christian  one.  Every  man  can  be  eloquent  about  the 
nothingness  of  time. 

But  the  application!  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to- 
morrow we  die?  That  is  one  application.  Let  us  sen- 
timentalize and  be  sad  in  this  fleeting  world,  and  talk 
of  the  instability  of  human  greatness,  and  the  transitori- 
ness  of  human  affection?  Those  are  the  only  two  ap- 
plications the  world  knows.  They  shut  out  the  recol- 
lection and  are  merry:  or  they  dwell  on  it  and  are  sad. 
Christian  brethren,  dwell  on  it  and  be  happy.  This 
world  is  not  yours:  thank  God  it  is  not.  It  is  dropping 
away  from  you  like  worn-out  autumn  leaves;  but  be- 
■aeaiJi  it,  hidden  in  it,  there  is  another  world  lying  as 
the  flower  lies  in  the  bud.  That  is  your  world,  which 
must  burst  forth  at  last  into  eternal  luxuriance.  All 
you  stand  on,  see,  and  love,  is  but  the  husk  of  something 
better.  Things  are  passing  —  our  friends  are  dropping 
off  from  us:  strength  is  giving  way:  our  relish  for  earth 
is  going,  and  the  world  no  longer  wears  to  our  hearts 
the  radiance  that  once  it  wore.  We  have  the  same 
sky  above  us,  and  the  same  scenes  around  us;  but  the 
fr'eshness  that  our  hearts  extracted  from  everythm^  m 
hoyhooi,  and  the  glory  ^ai  seemed  to  teat  out^  on 
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earth  and  life  has  faded  away  for  ever.  Sa 
truths  to  the  man  who  is  going  down  to  ' 
his  work  nndone.  Not  a  ad  to  the  Chriatiai 
exciting ,  invigorating.  If  it  be  the  elevi 
have  no  time  for  folding  of  the  hands: 
the  faster.  Throngh  the  changefnlness  o\ 
the  solemn  tolling  of  the  bell  of  Time, 
that  another^  and  another,  and  another,  ai 
ua;  through  the  noiseless  rush  of  a  world  ^ 
down  with  gigantic  footsteps  into  nothing 
the  Christian  slack  his  hand  from  work 
doeth  the  will  of  God  maj  defy  hell  iti 
his  immortality. 

Finally,  The  love  of  this  world  is  a 
by  the  love  of  the  Father.  It  were  a  d 
indeed,  to  forbid  the  love  of  earth,  if  there 
to  fill  the  vacatit  space  in  the  heart  Bm 
this  purpose,  that  a  sublimer  affection  m 
that  the  lower  is  to  be  expelled.  And 
one  way  in  which  that  higher  love  is  1 
cross  of  Christ  is  the  measure  of  the  love 
and  the  measure  of  the  meaning  of  ma 
The  measure  of  the  love  of  God,  Thron 
knell  of  a  passing  universe,  God  seems  at 
to  UB  in  wrath.  There  is  no  doubt  of  wbj 
in  the  Cross.  He  means  love.  The  m 
meaning  of  man^s  existence.  Measure  all 
Do  you  want  success?  The  Cross  is  fail 
want  a  name?  The  Cross  is  infamy.  Ii 
and  happy  that  you  live  ?  The  Cross  is  pi 
ness.  Do  you  live  that  the  will  of  God 
in  joo  and  by  yQ\i  Vu  \i?^  ^aad.  death?  T 
thea  the  Spirk  oi  iW  ^x^w^  \^  \^  ^^^^ 
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man  has  learned  that,  the  power  of  the  world  is  gone; 
and  no  man  need  bid  him,  in  denunciation  or  in  invi- 
tation, not  to  love  the  world.  He  cannot  love  the  world: 
fbr  he  has  got  an  ambition  above  the  world.  He  has 
planted  his  foot  npon  the  Rock,  and  when  all  else  is 
gone,  he  at  least  abides  for  ever. 
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THE  SYDENHAM  PALACE,  AND  THE  RELIGIOUS  NON- 
OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  SABBATH. 

Rom.  xiv.  5,  6.  —  "  One  man  estcemeth  one  day  above  another ;  another 
esteemeth  every  day  alike.  Let  every  man  be  ftilly  peranaded  in  hie  own 
mind.  Ho  that  regardeth  the  day,  regardcth  it  unto  the  Lord;  and  be 
that  regardeth  not  the  day ,  to  the  Lord  he  doth  not  regard  it.  He  that 
eateth,  eateth  to  the  Lord,  for  he  giveth  Ood  thanks;  and  he  that  eateth 
not,  to  the  Lord  he  eateth  not,  and  giveth  Ood  thanks." 

The  selection  of  this  text  is  suggested  by  one  of 
the  current  topics  of  the  day.  Lately,  projects  have 
been  devised ,  one  of  which  in  importance  surpasses  all 
the  rest,  for  providing  places  of  public  recreation  for 
the  people:  and  it  has  been  announced,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  government,  that  such  a  place  will  be  held  open 
during  a  part  at  least  of  the  day  of  rest  By  a  large 
section  of  sincerely  religious  persons  this  announcement 
has  been  received  with  considerable  alarm,  and  strenuous 
opposition.  It  has  seemed  to  them  that  such  a  dese- 
cration would  be  a  national  crime:  for,  holding  the 
Sabbath  to  be  God's  sign  between  Himself  and  His 
people,  they  cannot  but  view  the  desecration  of  the 
sign  as  a  forfeiture  of  His  covenant,  and  an  act  which 
will  assuredly  call  down  national  judgments.  By  the 
secular  press,  on  the  contrary,  this  proposal  has  been 
defended  with  considerable  power.  It  has  been  main- 
tained that  the  Sabbath  is  a  Jewish  institation;  in  its 
strictness,  at  all  events,  not  binding  on  a  Christian 
community.  It  has  been  lu-ged  with  much  force  that 
we  cannot  consiatenfty  t^W^  \ft  ^owsade  to  the  poor 
man  publicly,  thai  f\^\i\.  ^^  T^^T%^^<«ti^\sv^^Twia^ 
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the  rich  man  has  long  taken  without  rehuke,  and  with 
no  protest  on  the  part  of  the  ministers  df  Christ.  And 
it  has  been  said,  that  such  places  of  recreation  will  tend 
to  humanize,  which  if  not  identical  with  Christianizing 
the  population,  is  at  least  a  step  towards  it. 

Upon  such  a  subject,  where  truth  unquestionably 
does  not  lie  upon  the  surface,  it  cannot  be  out  of  place 
if  a  minister  of  Christ  endeavours  to  direct  the  minds  of 
his  congregation  towards  the  formation  of  an  opinion; 
not  dogmatically,  but  humbly  remembering  always  that 
his  own  temptation  is  from  his  very  position,  as  a  cler- 
gyman, to  view  such  matters,  not  so  much  in  the  broad 
light  of  the  possibilities  of  actual  life,  as  with  the  eyes 
of  a  recluse;  from  a  clerical  and  ecclesiastical,  rather 
than  from  a  large  and  human  point  of  view.  For  no 
miniflter  of  Christ  has  a  right  to  speak  oracularly.  AIL 
that  he  can  pretend  to  do  is  to  give  his  judgment,  as 
one  that  has  obtained  mercy  of  the  Lord  to  be  faithful. 
And  on  large  national  subjects  there  is  perhaps  no  class 
so  ill  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  with  breadth  as  we, 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  accustomed  as  we 
are  to  move  in  the  narrow  circle  of  those  who  listen  to 
QS  with  forbearance  and  deference,  and  mixing  but  little 
in  real  life,  till  in  our  cloistered  and  mviolable  sanctua- 
ries we  are  apt  to  forget  that  it  is  one  thing  to  lay  down 
rales  for  a  religious  clique,  and  another  to  legislate  for 
a  great  nation. 

In  the  Church  of  Rome  a  controversy  had  arisen  in 
the  time  of  St.  Paul,  respecting  the  exact  relation  in 
which  Christianity  stood  to  Judaism ;  and  consequently, 
the  obligation  of  various  Jewish  institutions  came  to  be 
diseuased;  among-  the  rest  the  Sabbath-day.  Oti^  ^^x\.^ 
maintmned  its  Abrogation:  another  its  coh^itilU^Sl  o\i\v 
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gation.  "One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another; 
another  esteemeth  every  day  alike/'  Now,  it  is  remark- 
able that  in  his  reply,  the  Apostle  Panl,  although  his 
own  views  upon  the  question  were  decided  and  strong, 
passes  no  judgment  of  censure  upon  the  practice  of 
either  of  these  parties,  but  only  blames  the  uncharitable 
spirit  in  which  the  one  ** judged  their  brethren,"  as  ir- 
religious, and  the  other  "set  at  nought*'  their  stricter 
brethren  as  superstitious.  He  lays  down,  however,  two 
principles  for  die  decision  of  the  matter:  the  first  being 
the  rights  of  Christian  conviction,  or  the  sacredness  of 
the  individual  conscience  —  "Let  every  man  be  fully 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind;"  the  second,  a  principle 
unsatisfactory  enough,  and  surprising,  no  doubt,  to  both, 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  religious  observance, 
and  also  such  a  thing  as  a  religious  nonobservance  of 
the  day  —  "He  that  regardeth  the  day,  regardeth  it 
unto  the  Lord:  and  he  that  regardeth  not  the  day,  to 
the  Lord  he  doth  not  regard  it." 
I  shall  consider, 

I.  St  Paul's  own  view  upon  the  question. 

II.  His  modifications  of  that  view,  in  reference  to 
separate  cases. 

L  St.  Paul's  own  view. 

No  one,  I  believe,  who  would  read^t  Paul's  own 
writings  with  unprejudiced  mind  could  fail  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  considered  the  Sabbath  abrogated 
by  Christianity.  Not  merely  modified  in  its  stringency, 
but  totally  repealed. 

For  examp\e,  s^^CciV.\\.\^^  IT;  observe,  he  counts 
the  Sabbath-day   amon^  ^^^^  VsksSc^sQ&ssoa^  ^  'Vo&siisaBt 
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which  were  shadows,  and  of  which  Christ  was  the  reali- 
sation, the  substance  or  ^^body,"  and  he  bids  the  Colos- 
sians  remain  indifferent  to  the  judgment  which  would 
be  pronounced  upon  their  non-observance  of  such  days. 

"Let  no  man  judge  you  with  respect  to Uie 

sabbath-days.** 

More  decisive  still  in  the  text.  For  it  has  been 
contended  that  in  the  former  passage,  *^ Sabbath-days** 
refers  simply  to  the  Jewish  Sabbaths,  which  were 
superseded  by  the  Lord*s  day;  and  that  the  apostle 
does  not  allude  at  all  to  the  new  institution,  which  it 
is  supposed  had  superseded  it  Here,  however,  there 
can  be  no  such  ambiguity.  ^^One  man  esteemeth  every 
day  alike;*'  and  he  only  says  let  him  be  fully  persuaded 
in  his  own  mind.  "Every**  day  must  include  first  days 
as  well  as  last  days  of  the  week :  Sundays  as  well  as 
Saturdays. 

And  again,  he  even  speaks  of  scrupulous  adherence 
to  particular  days,  as  if  it  were  giving  up  the  very 
principle  of  Christianity:  "Ye  observe  days,  and  months, 
and  times,  and  years.  I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  I  have 
bestowed  upon  you  labour  in  vain.**  So  that  his  ob- 
jecdon  was  not  to  Jewish  days,  but  to  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  attaching  intrinsic  sacredness  to  any  days. 
All  forms  and  modes  of  particularizing  the  Christian 
life  he  reckoned  as  bondage  under  the  elements  or  al- 
phabet of  the  law.  And  this  is  plain  from  the  nature 
of  the  case.  He  struck  not  at  a  day,  but  at  a  prin- 
ciple. Else,  if  with  all  this  vehemence  and  earnestness, 
he  only  meant  to  establish  a  new  set  of  days  in  the 
place  of  the  old,  there  is  no  intelligible  principle  for 
which  he  is  contending^,  and  that  earnest  apost\^  \&  oi^^ 
M  champion  for  one  day  instead  of  anotheT  —  an  9^- 
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sertor  of  the  eternal  sanctities  of  Sunday,  instead  of  the 
eternal  sanctities  of  Saturday.     Incredible  indeed. 

Let  us  then  understand  the  principle  on  which  he 
declared  the  repeal  of  the  sabbath.  He  taoght  that 
the  blood  of  Christ  cleansed  all  things;  therefore  there 
was  nothing  specially  clean.  Christ  had  vindicated  all 
for  God:  therefore  there  was  no  one  thing  more  Gk>d's 
than  another.  For  to  assert  one  thing  as  Grod*8  more 
than  another,  is  by  implication  to  admit  that  other  to 
be  less  God's. 

The  blood  of  Christ  had  vindicated  Qod'^s  parental 
right  to  all  humanity;  therefore  there  could  be  no  pe- 
culiar people.  "There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  cir- 
cumcision nor  uncircumcision.  Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond, 
nor  free:  but  Christ  is  all  and  in  all.''  It  had  pro- 
claimed God's  property  in  all  places:  therefore  there 
could  be  no  one  place  intrinsically  holier  than  another. 
No  human  dedication,  no  human  consecration,  could 
localize  God  in  space.  Hence  the  first  martyr  quoted 
from  the  prophet:  "Howbeit  the  most  High  dwelletk 
not  in  temples  made  with  hands;  as  saith  the  prophet, 
heaven  is  my  throne,  and  earth  is  my  footatool,:  what 
house  will  ye  build  for  meV  saith  the  Lord." 

Lastly,  the  Gospel  of  Christ  had  sanctified  all  time: 
hence  no  time  could  be  specially  God's.  For  to  asseit 
that  Sunday  is  more  God's  day  than  Monday,  is  to 
maintain  by  implication  Monday  is  His  less  rightftilly. 

Here,  however,  let  it  be  observed,  it  is  perfectly 
possible,  and  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  this,  that  for 
human  convenience,  and  even  human  necessities,  just  as 
it  became  desirable  to  set  apart  certain  places  in  which 
the  noise  of  eartWy  W^vafe«»  ^wJA  wat  be  heard  for 
ajuntiml  worship,   so  \t  ^^^oTCl^>a^^^^  ^«swi^«,\fe^^^ 
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apart  certain  days  for  special  worship.  But  then  all 
snch  were  defensible  on  the  ground  of  wise  and  Chris- 
tian expediency  alone;  they  could  not  be  placed  on  the 
ground  of  a  Divine  statute  or  command :  they  rested  on 
the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Christ:  and  the  power 
which  had  made  could  unmake  them  again. 

Accordingly,  in  early,  we  cannot  say  exactly  how 
early  times,  the  Church  of  Christ  felt  the  necessity  of 
substituting  something  in  place  of  the  ordinances  which 
had  been  repealed.  And  the  Lord's  day  arose,  not  a 
day  of  compulsory  rest*,  not  such  a  day  at  all  as  modern 
Sabbatarians  suppose.  Not  a  Jewish  sabbath;  rather 
a  day  in  many  respects  absolutely  contrasted  with  the 
Jewish  sabbath. 

For  the  Lord's  day  sprung,  not  out  of  a  transference 
of  the  Jewish  sabbath  ^om  Saturday  to  Sunday;  but 
rather  out  of  the  idea  of  making  the  week  an  imitation 
of  the  life  of  Christ  With  the  early  Christians,  the 
great  conception  was  that  of  following  their  crucified 
and  risen  Lord:  they  set,  as  it  were,  the  clock  of  time 
to  the  epochs  of  his  history.  Friday  represented  the 
Death  in  which  all  Christians  daily  die,  and  Sunday 
the  Resurrection  in  which  all  Christians  daily  rise  to 
higher  lifa  What  Friday  and  Sunday  were  to  tlie 
week,  that  Good  Friday  and  Easter  Sunday  were  to  the 
year.  And  thus,  in  larger  or  smaller  cycles,  all  time 
represented  to  the  early  Christians  tlie  mysteries  of  the 
Cross  and  the  Risen  life  hidden  in  humanity.  And  as 
the  sunflower  turns  from  morning  till  evening  to  the 
sun,  so  did  the  early  Church  turn  for  ever  to  her  Lord, 
transforming  week  and  year  into  a  symbolical  repre- 
sentation of  His  Spiritual  Life. 

Carefalljr  difitwgaiah  ibis,  the  true  Yi\stoT\e«\V\c^  ^^ 
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the  origin  of  tbe  Lord^s  daj,  from  a  mere  transference 
of  a  Jewish  sabbath  from  one  day  to  another.  For  St 
Paul's  teaching  is  distinct  and  clear,  that  the  sabbath 
is  annulled,  and  to  urge  the  observance  of  the  day  as 
indispensable  to  salvation,  was  according  to  him,  to 
Judaize:  *^to  turn  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  ele« 
ments,  whereunto  they  desired  to  be  in  bondage.'* 

n.  The  modifications  of  this  view. 

1.  The  first  modification  has  reference  to  thoee  who 
conscientiously  observed  the  day.  He  that  observeth 
the  day,  observeth  it  to  the  Lord.  Let  him  act  then 
on  that  conviction:  "Let  him  be  frilly  persuaded  in  his 
own  mind." 

There  is  therefore  a  religious  observance  of  the 
Sabbath-day  possible. 

We  are  bound  by  the  spirit  of  the  Fourth  command- 
ment, so  far  as  we  are  in  the  same  spiritual  state  as 
they  to  whom  it  was  given.  The  spiritual  intent  of 
Christianity  is  to  worship  God  every  day  in  the  spirit 
But  had  this  law  been  given  in  sdl  its  puri^  to  the 
Jews,  instead  of  turning  every  week-day  into  a  sabbath, 
they  would  have  transformed  every  sabbath  into  a 
week-day:  with  no  special  day  fixed  for  worship,  they 
would  have  spent  every  day  without  worship.  Their 
hearts  were  too  dull  for  a  devotion  so  spiritual  and 
pure. 

Therefore  a  law  was  given,  specializing  a  day,  in 
order  to  lead  them  to  the  broader  truth  that  every  day 
is  God's. 

Now,  so  far  as  we  are  in  the  Jewisli  stale,  the 
fourth  commandment^  esr^u  vci  \ta  ri^ur  and  strictness, 
is  wisely  used  by  us-,  nay,  ^^\sv\^^.w5^\s^lMs^wMflAJft. 
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For  wbo  is  he  who  needs  not  the  day?  He  is  the  man 
so  rich  in  love,  so  conformed  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  so 
elevated  into  the  sublime  repose  of  heaven,  that  he 
needs  no  carnal  ordinances  at  all,  nor  the  assistance  of 
one  day  in  seven  to  kindle  spiritual  feelings,  seeing  he 
is,  as  it  were,  all  his  life  in  heaven  already. 

And  doubtless,  such  the  Apostle  Paul  expected  the 
Church  of  Christ  to  be.  Anticipating  the  second  Advent 
at  once;  not  knowing  the  long  centuries  of  slow  pro- 
gress that  were  to  come,  his  heart  would  have  sunk 
within  him  could  he  have  been  told  that  at  the  end  of 
eighteen  centuries  the  Christian  Church  would  be  still 
observing  days,  and  months,  and  times,  and  years,  and 
still  more,  needing  them. 

Needing  them,  I  say.  For  the  sabbath  was  made 
for  man.  God  made  it  for  men  in  a  certain  spiritual 
state,  because  they  needed  it  The  need  therefore  is 
deeply  hidden  in  human  nature.  He  who  can  dispense 
with  it  must  be  holy  and  spiritual  indeed.  And  he  who 
still  unholy  and  unspiritual,  would  yet  dispense  with  it, 
18  a  man  who  would  fain  be  wiser  than  his  Maker. 
We,  Christians  as  we  are,  still  need  the  law:  both  in 
its  restraints,  and  in  its  aids  to  our  weakness. 

No  man,  therefore,  who  knows  himself,  but  will 
gladly  and  joyfully  use  the  institution.  No  man  who 
knows  the  need  of  his  brethren  will  wantonly  desecrate 
it,  or  recklessly  hurt  even  their  scruples  respecting  its 
observance.  Aiid  no  such  man  can  look  with  aught 
but  grave  and  serious  apprehensions  on  such  an  innova- 
tion upon  English  customs  of  life  and  thought,  as  the 
proposal  to  give  public  and  oBEicial  couuteuaiie.^  \a  ^ 
•eheme  which  will  invite  millions,  I  do  not  ^^7  \.o  «d^ 
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incligious,  but  certainly  an  unreligiotis  use  of  the  day 
of  rest. 

This  then  is  the  first  modification  of  the  broad  view 
of  a  repealed  sabbath.  Repealed  though  it  be,  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  religious  observance  of  it  And 
provided  that  those  who  are  stricter  than  we  in  their 
views  of  its  obligation,  observe  it  not  from  superstitiou, 
nor  in  abridgment  of  Christian  liberty,  nor  from 
moroseness,  we  are  bound  in  Cliristian  charity  to  yield 
them  all  respect  and  honour.  Let  them  act  out  their 
conscientious  convictions.  Let  not  him  that  observeth 
not,  despise  him  that  observeth. 

The  second  modification  of  the  broad  view  is,  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  religious  fion-observanee  of 
the  sabbath.  I  lay  a  stress  on  the  word  religious.  For 
St  Paul  does  not  say  that  every  non-observance  of  the 
sabbath  is  religious ,  but  that  he  who  not  observing  it, 
observeth  it  not  to  the  Lord,  is,  because  acting  on 
conscientious  conviction,  as  acceptable  as  the  odieis, 
who,  in  obedience  to  what  they  believe  to  be  His  will, 
observe  it. 

He  pays  his  non-observance  to  the  Lord,  who  fuel- 
ing that  Christ  has  made  him  free,  striving  to  live  aD 
his  days  in  the  spirit,  and  knowing  that  that  whieh  ii 
displeasing  to  God  is  not  work  nor  recreation,  bat 
selfishness  and  worldliness,  refuses  to  be  bound  by  t 
Jewish  ordinance  which  forbade  labour  and  recreatioii, 
only  with  a  typical  intent 

But  he  who,   not  trying  to  serve  God  on  any  d*f» 

gives  Sunday  to  toil  or  pleasure,  certainly  ohaearreB  not 

the  day:   but  his  non-observance  is  not  rendered  to  tho 

Lord,     He  may  be  fr(i^  from  superstition:  but  it  i»  i»* 

Cirist  who  has  made  \v\m  ^xee.    ^vsi  'v^  \sa  one  of 
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whom  St  Paul  would  have  said  that  his  liberty  on  the 
sabbath  is  as  acceptable  as  his  brother*s  conscientious 
scropulosity. 

Here,  then,  we  are  at  issue  with  the  popular  defence 
of  public  recreations  on  the  Sabbath-day:  not  so  much 
with  respect  to  the  practice,  as  with  respect  to  tbe 
grounds  on  which  the  practice  is  approved.  They  claim 
liberty:  but  it  is  not  Christian  liberty.  Like  St.  Paul, 
they  demand  a  license  for  non-observance;  only,  it  is 
not  "non-observance  to  the  Lord."  For  distinguish 
well.  The  abolition  of  Judaism  is  not  necessarily  the 
establishment  of  Ciu-istianity:  to  do  away  with  the 
sabbath-day  in  order  to  substitute  a  nobler,  truer,  more 
continuous  sabbath,  even  the  sabbath  of  all  time  given 
up  to  €U)d,  is  well.  But  to  do  away  with  the  special 
Bights  of  God  to  the  sabbath,  in  order  merely  to  substi- 
tute the  Itights  of  Pleasure,  or  the  Rights  of  Mammon, 
or  even  the  license  of  profligacy  and  drunkenness,  that, 
methinks,  is  not  Paul's  ^* Christian  liberty!'^ 

The  second  point  on  which  we  join  issue  is  tlio 
asAimption  that  public  places  of  recreation,  which 
Iiiunanize,  will  therefore  Christianize  the  people.  It  is 
taken  for  granted  that  architecture,  sculpture,  and  the 
wonders  of  Nature  and  Art  which  sucli  buildings  will 
contain,  have  a  direct  or  indirect  tendency  to  lead  to 
tine  devotion. 

Only  in  a  very  limited  degree  is  there  truth  in  this 
M  alL  Christianity  will  humanize:  we  arc  not  so  sure 
tliat  humanizing  will  Christianize.  Let  us  be  clear 
Upon  this  matter.  Esthetics  are  not  lleligion.  It  is 
one  thing  to  civilize  and  polish:  it  is  another  thing  to 
Christianize.  The  Worship  of  the  Beautiful  ia  nol  VW 
"Worship  of  Bolwess;  nay,  I  know  not  w\\el\\ei  \\\^ 
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one  may  not  bave  a  tendency  to  disincline  from  the 
other. 

At  least,  such  was  the  history  of  ancient  Greece. 
Greece  was  the  home  of  the  Arts,  the  sacred  gronnd  on 
which  the  worship  of  the  Beautiful  was  carried  to  ito 
perfection.  Let  those  who  have  read  the  history  of  her 
decline  and  fall,  who  have  perused  the  debasing  works 
of  her  later  years,  tell  us  bow  music,  painting,  poetiy, 
the  arts,  softened  and  debilitated  and  sensnalized  the 
nation's  heart.  Let  them  tell  us  how,  when  Greece's 
last  and  greatest  man  was  warning  in  vain  against  the 
foe  at  her  gates,  and  demanding  a  manlier  and  a  more 
heroic  disposition  to  sacrifice,  that  most  polished  and 
humanized  people,  sunk  in  trade  and  sunk  in  pleasure, 
were  squandering  enormous  sums  upon  their  buildings 
and  their  esthetics,  their  processions  and  their  people*s 
palaces,  till  the  flood  came,  and  the  liberties  of  Greece 
were  trampled  down  for  ever  beneath  the  feet  of  the 
Macedonian  Conqueror. 

No!  the  change  of  a  nation's  heart  is  not  to  be 
effected  by  the  infusion  of  a  taste  for  artistic  graoa 
*^  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid, 
which  is  Christ  Jesus."  Not  Art,  but  the  Cross  ofChiist 
Simpler  manners,  purer  lives:  more  self-denial;  moe 
earnest  sympathy  with  the  classes  that  lie  below  us; 
nothing  short  of  that  can  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
Christianity  which  is  to  be  hereafter,  deep  and  faroid. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  dissent  from  the  views  of 
those  who  would  arrest  such  a  project  by  petitions  to 
the  legislature  on  these  grounds. 

1.  It  is  a  return  backwards  to  Jndaism  and  Lsir. 
It  may  be  quite  \iu^  \XvaX^  sa  we  suspect,  such  non- 
observance  of  l\i^  Sia^  '^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^\jssA.\  W.<inly  •  I 
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cheme  of  mere  pecnniarir  speculation.  Nevertheless 
here  is  such  a  thing  as  a  religious  non-observance  of 
be  day:  and  we  dare  not  ^^ judge  another  man's 
ervant:  to  his  own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth."  We 
lare  not  assert  the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  Sabbath, 
rhen  an  inspired  apostle  has  declared  it  abrogated. 
Ye  dare  not  refuse  a  public  concession  of  that  kind  of 
ecreation  to  the  poor  man  which  the  rich  have  long 
lot  hesitated  to  take  in  their  sumptuous  mansions  and 
(leasure-grounds,  unrebuked  by  the  ministers  of  Christ, 
rho  seem  touched  to  the  quick  only  when  the  deseci'a- 
ion  of  the  Sabbath  is  loud  and  vulgar.  We  cannot 
ubstitnte  a  statute  law  for  a  repealed  law  of  God.  We 
[iay  think,  and  we  do,  that  there  is  much  which  may 
ead  to  dangerous  consequences  in  this  innovation:  but  we 
lare  not  treat  it  as  a  crime. 

The  second  ground  on  which  we  are  opposed  to 
he  ultra-rigour  of  Sabbath  observance,  especially  when 
t  becomes  coercive,  is  the  danger  of  injuring  the  con- 
dence.  It  -is  wisely  taught  by  St  Paul  that  he  who 
loes  anything  with  offence,  i.  <f.,  with  a  feeling  that  it 
B  wrong,  does  wrong.  To  him  it  is  wrong,  even  though 
t  be  not  wrong  abstractedly.  Therefore  it  is  always 
langerous  to  multiply  restrictions  and  requirements 
ley  end  what  is  essential,  because  men  feeling  them- 
elves  hemmed  in,  break  the  artificial  barrier,  but 
nreaking  it  with  a  sense  of  guilt,  do  thereby  become 
lardened  in  conscience  and  prepared  for  transgression 
igainst  commandments  which  are  divine  and  of  eternal 
obligation.  Hence  it  is  that  the  criminal  has  so  often 
a  his  confessions  traced  his  deterioration  in  crime  to 
he  first  step  of  breaking  the  Sabbath-day.    wA  \i^ 
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doubt  with  accurate  truth.  But  what  shall  we  uifer 
from  this?  Shall  we  infer,  «'is  is  so  often  done  upon 
the  platform  and  in  religious  books,  that  it  proves  the 
everlasting  obligation  of  the  Sabbath?  Or  shall  we, 
with  a  far  truer  philosophy  of  the  human  soul,  infer,  in 
the  language  of  St.  Peter,  that  we  have  been  laying  on 
him  "a  yoke  which  neither  we  nor  our  fathers  were 
able  to  bear?'*  —  in  the  language  of  St  Paul,  that 
*4hc  motiouA  of  sin  were  by  the  law,"  that  the  rigorons 
rule  was  itself  the  stimulating,  moving  cause  of  the  sin: 
and  that  when  the  young  man,  worn  out  with  hi^ 
week's  toil,  first  stole  out  into  the  fields  to  taste  the 
fresh  breath  of  a  spring-day,  he  did  it  with  a  vague, 
secret  sense  of  transgression ,  and  that  having  as  it 
were  drawn  liis  sword  in  defiance  against  the  established 
code  of  the  religious  world,  he  felt  that  from  thence- 
forward there  was  for  him  no  return,  and  so  be  became 
an  outcast,  his  sword  against  every  man,  and  eveiy 
man's  sword  against  him?  I  believe  this  to  be  the  true 
account  of  the  matter:  and  believing  it,  I  cannot  but 
believe  that  the  false  Jewish  notions  of  the  Sabbatb- 
day  which  are  prevalent  have  been  exceedingly  per 
nicious  to  the  morals  of  the  country. 

Lastly,  I  remind  you  of  the  danger  of  mistaking • 
"positive"  law  for  a  moral  one.  The  danger  is  thit 
proportiouably  to  the  vehemence  with  which  the  liw 
positive  is  enforced ,  the  sacredness  of  moral  laws  ii 
neglected.  A  positive  law,  in  theological  language,  ii 
a  law  laid  down  for  sj)ecial  purposes,  and  correspond! 
with  statute  laws  in  things  civil.  Thus  laws  of  quanft" 
tine  and  Laws  of  excise  depend  for  their  force  upon  tb« 
will  of  the  legiaVaXxMi^^  aud  when  repealed  are  binding 
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no  more.  But  a  moral  law  is  one  binding  for  ever, 
which  a  statute  law  may  declare,  but  can  neither  make 
nor  unmake. 

Now  when   men  are  rigorous  in  the  enforcement 
and  reverence  paid  to  laws  positive,  the  tendency  is  to 
a  corresponding   indifference   to   the    laws    of  eternal 
Right  The  written  supersedes  in  their  hearts  the  moral. 
The  mental  history  of  the  ancient  Pharisees  who  ob- 
served the  Sabbath,  and  tithed  mint,  anise,  and  cummin, 
neglecting  justice,  mercy,  and  truth,  is  the  history  of  a 
most  dangerous  but  universal  tendency  of  the  human 
heart     And  so,  many  a  man  whose  heart  swells  with 
what  he  thinks  pious  horror  when  he  sees  the  letter 
delivered  or  the  train  run  upon  the  Sabbath-day,   can 
pass    through    the    streets  at  night,    undepressed    and 
unahocked    by    the    evidences    of   the    wide-spreading 
profligacy  which  has  eaten  deep  into  his  country's  heart. 
And  many  a  man  who  would  gaze  upon  the  domes  of  a 
crystal  palace,  rising  above  the  trees,  with  somewhat  of 
the  same  feeling  with  which  he  would  look  on  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Juggernaut,  and  who   would  fancy  that 
something   of  the    spirit    of  an   ancient   prophet   was 
burning  in  his  bosom,   when  his  lips  pronounced  the 
Woe!  Woe!   of  a  coming  doom,  would  sit  calmly  in  a 
social  circle  of  English  life,   and  scarcely  feel  uneasy 
in  listening  to  its  uncharitablcncss  and  its  slanders:  would 
hear   without    one  throb   of  indignation,    the  common 
dastardly  condemnation  of  the  weak  for  sins  which  arc 
venial  in  the  strong:   would  survey  the  relations  of  the 
rich  and  poor  in  this  country,  and  remain  calmly  satis- 
fied that  there   is  nothing  false  in  tliem,   unbrotlierly 
and  wrong.     No,   my  brethren!    let  us  think   clearly 
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and  Btronglj  on  tliia  matter.  It  may  be  tliat  God  \m  I 
a  controversy^  with  this  people.  It  maj  be,  as  tbcyl 
gay,  that  our  Father  will  chasten  us  by  *!»«  fiiroid  < " 
the  forei^er  But  if  He  doe^i  and  if  jndgmenls  are ' 
in  store  for  our  country j  they  will  fall,  not  beewaae  the 
correspondence  of  the  land  is  carried  on  upon  th« 
Sabbath  day:  nor  because  Sunday  trains  a«  not  aneMe^ 
by  the  legislature:  nor  because  a  public  p«nni0si<xa  it 
given  to  tlie  working- classes  for  a  few  bours* 
on  the  day  of  rest:  but  because  we  are  se^^sb 
and  because  we  prefer  Pleasure  to  duty,  and  TrsBic  U 
lloruinr;  mid  boeanae  we  love  our  party  more  tlinii  our 
Church,  and  our  C-hurch  more  than  our  Christianity: 
ami  our  (^hristianity  more  than  TnitTi,  m^'l  imr^elve^ 
more  tlian  all.  These  are  the  things  that  defile  a 
nation:  but  the  labour  and  the  recreation  of  its  Poor, 
these  are  not  the  things  that  defile  a  nation. 
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XV. 

Preached  January  t,  1853, 

THE  EARLY  DEVELOPMENT  OF  JESUS. 

Lun  ii.  40.  --  "And  the  child  grew,  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit,  filled  with 
wiadom;  and  the  grace  of  God  was  upon  him.^ 

The  ecclesiastical  year  begins  with  Advent,  then 
comes  Christmas-day.  The  first  day  of  the  natural  year 
begins  with  the  infancy  of  the  Son  of  Man.  To-day 
the  gospel  proceeds  with  the  brief  account  of  the  early 
years  of  Jesus. 

The  infinite  significance  of  the  life  of  Christ  is  not 
exhausted  by  saying  that  He  was  a  perfect  man.  The 
notion  of  the  earlier  Socinians  that  He  was  a  pattern 
man  (rpCkog  ivOQCDfiog)  commissioned  from  Heaven  with 
a  message  to  teach  men  how  to  live,  and  supematurally 
empowered  to  live  in  that  perfect  way  Himself,  is 
immeasurably  short  of  truth.  For  perfection  merely 
human  does  not  attract;  rather  it  repels.  It  may  be 
copied  in  form.  It  cannot  be  imitated  in  spirit,  — 
for  men  only  imitate  that  from  which  enthusiasm  and 
life  are  caught,  —  for  it  does  not  inspire  nor  fire  with 
love. 

Faultless  men  and  pattern  children  —  you  may 
admire  them,  but  you  admire  coldly.  Praise  them  as 
you  will,  no  one  is  better  for  then:  example.  No  one 
blames  them,  and  no  one  loves  them:  they  kindle  no 
enthusiasm;  they  create  no  likeness  of  themselves:  they 
never  reproduce  themselves  in  other  lives  —  the  true 
prerogative  of  all  original  life. 

If  Christ  had  been  only  a  faultless  Being,  H^  ^ovAftL 
^erer  hare  set  np  in  the  world  a  new  type  ot  c^iWwA.'et 
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which  at  the  end  of  two  thousand  years  is  fresh  and 
life-giving  and  inspiring  still.  He  never  would  have 
regenerated  the  world.  He  never  would  have  "drawn 
all  men  unto  Him/^  hy  heing  lifted  up  a  self-sacrifice, 
making  self-devotion  beautiful.  In  Christ  the  Divine 
and  Human  blended:  Immutability  joined  itself  to 
Mutability.  There  was  in  Him  the  Divine  which 
remained  fixed;  the  Human  which  was  constantly 
developing.  One  uniform  idea  and  Porpose  cha^ 
acterized  His  whole  life,  with  a  Divine  immutable  unity 
throughout,  but  it  was  subject  to  the  laws  of  human 
growth.  For  the  soul  of  Christ  was  not  cast  down 
upon  this  world  a  perfect  thing  at  once.  Spotless?  — 
yes.  Faultless?  —  yes.  Tempted  in  all  points  without 
sin?  —  yes.  But  perfection  is  more  than  faultlessness. 
All  scripture  coincides  in  telling  us  that  the  lipe  per- 
fection of  His  manhood  was  reached  step  by  step. 
There  was  a  power  and  a  Life  within  Him  whidi  were 
to  be  developed,  which  could  only  be  developed,  like 
all  human  strength  and  goodness,  by  toil  of  brain  and 
heart.  Life  up-hill  all  the  way:  and  every  footprint 
by  which  He  climbed  left  behind  for  us,  petrified  on 
the  hard  rock,  and  indurated  into  history  for  ever, 
to  show  us  when  and  where  and  how  He  toiled  and 
won. 

Take  a  few  passages  to  prove  that  His  perfection 
was  gained  by  degrees.  "It  became  Him  for  whom 
are  all  things,  and  by  whom  are  all  things,  in  bringing 
many  sons  to  glory,  to  make  the  Captain  of  their  stl- 
vation  perfect  through  suffering." 

Again,    "Behold,  I  cast  out  devils,   and  do  cores 
to-day  and  to-moiiow^  and  the  third  day  I  shall  be 
perfected.'' 
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"Though He  were  a  Son,  yet  leamedKe  obedience." 
And  in  the  context,  "Jesus  increased'^  .... 

Now  see  the  result  of  this  aspect  of  His  perfectibility. 
In  that  changeless  element  of  His  Being  which  beneath 
all  the  varying  phases  of  growth  remained  Divinely 
faultless,  we  see  that  which  we  can  adore.  In  the 
everchanging ,  ever-growing,  subject  therefore  to 
feebleness  and  endearing  mutability,  we  see  that  which 
brings  Him  near  to  us:  makes  Him  lovable,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  interprets  us  to  ourselves. 

Our  subject  is  the  early  development  of  Jesus.  In 
this  text  we  read  of  a  threefold  growth. 

I.  In  strength. 

II.  In  wisdom. 

III.  In  grace. 

First,  it  speaks  to  us  simply  of  his  early  develop- 
ment, "The  child  grew." 

In  the  case  of  all  rare  excellence  that  is  merely 
human,  it  is  the  first  object  of  the  biographer  of  a 
marvellous  man  to  seek  for  surprising  stories  of  his 
early  life.  The  appetite  for  the  marvellous  in  this 
matter  is  almost  instinctive  and  invariable.  All  men 
almost  love  to  discover  the  early  wonders  which  were 
prophetic  of  after-greatness.  Apparently,  tlio  reason  is 
that  we  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  wondrous  ex- 
cellence was  attained  by  slow,  patient  labour.  We  get 
an  excuse  for  our  own  slowness  and  stunted  growth,  by 
settling  it  once  for  all,  that  the  orhjinal  differences  be- 
tween such  men  and  us  were  immeasurable.  Therefore 
it  is,  I  conceive,  that  we  seek  so  eagerly  for  anecdolea 
ci  earJf  precocity. 
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In  this  spirit  the  fathers  of  the  primitive  chun 
collected  legends  of  the  early  life  of  Christ,  stories 
superhuman   infancy:    what   the  infant  and  the  chi 
said  and  did.     Many  of  these  legends  are  absurd :  a 
as  resting  on  no  authority,  are  rejected. 

Very  different  from  this  is  the  spirit  of  the  Bib 
narrative.  It  records  no  marvellous  stories  of  infantii 
sagacity  or  miraculous  power,  to  feed  a  prurient  curi 
si^.  Both  in  what  it  tells  and  in  what  it  does  n 
tell,  one  thing  is  plain,  that  the  human  life  of  the  S< 
of  God  was  natural  There  was  first  the  blade,  thi 
the  ear,  then  the  full  com.  In  what  it  does  not  sa; 
because,  had  there  been  anything  preternatural 
record,  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  recorded.  ] 
what  it  does  say:  because  that  little  is  all  unaffected 
simple.  One  anecdote ,  and  two  verses  of  general  d 
scription,  that  is  all  which  is  told  us  of  the  Bedeemei 
childhood. 

The  child,  it  is  written,  grew.  Two  pregnant  faci 
He  was  a  child,  and  a  child  that  grew  in  heart, 
intellect,  in  size,  in  grace,  in  favour  with  God.  Not 
man  in  child's  years.  No  hot-bed  precocity  marked  tl 
holiest  of  infancies.  The  Son  of  Man  grew  up  in  tl 
quiet  valley  of  existence  —  in  shadow,  not  in  sunshiD 
not  forced.  No  unnatural,  stimulating  culture  hi 
developed  the  mind  or  feelings:  no  public  flatteiy:  i 
sunning  of  His  infantine  perfections  in  the  glare  of  tl 
world's  show,  had  brought  the  temptation  of  the  wilde 
ness  with  which  His  manhood  grappled,  too  early  o 
His  soul.  We  know  that  He  was  childlike,  as  otbe 
children:  for  in  after  years  His  brethren  thought  Hi 
fame  strange,  and  Kis  townsmen  rejected  Him.  Thej 
could  not  believe  tKat  oue^  ^Vq  V%^  ^t^r^  \a.  ^aad  out 
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ate  and  drank  and  worked,  was  He  whose  Name  is 
WonderfoL  The  proverb,  true  of  others,  was  true  of 
Him:  ^^A  prophet  is  not  withoat  honour,  but  in  his  own 
country,  and  among  his  own  kin,  and  in  his  own  house/' 
Yon  know  Him  in  a  picture  at  once,  bj  the  halo  round 
His  brow.  There  was  no  glory  in  His  real  life  to 
mark  Him.  He  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  knew 
Him  not  Gradually  and  gently  He  woke  to  con- 
idonsness  of  life  and  its  manifold  meaning;  found  Him- 
self in  possession  of  a  self;  by  degrees  opened  His  eyes 
upon  this  outer  world,  and  drank  in  its  beauty.  Early 
He  felt  the  lily  of  the  field  discourse  to  Him  of  the 
Invisible  Loveliness,  and  the  ravens  tell  of  God  His 
Father.  Gh*adually  and  not  at  once.  He  embraced  the 
sphere  of  human  duties,  and  woke  to  His  earthly  re- 
lationships one  by  one  —  the  Son  —  the  Brother  — 
the  Citizen  —  the  Master. 

It  is  a  very  deep  and  beautiful  and  precious  truth 
that  the  Eternal  Son  had  a  human  and  progres- 
nve  diildhood.  Happy  the  child  who  is  suffered  to  be 
and  content  to  be  what  Gt)d  meant  it  to  be  —  a  child 
while  childhood  lasts.  Happy  the  parent  who  does  not 
force  artificial  manners  —  precocious  feeling  —  pre- 
mature religion.  Our  age  is  one  of  stimulus  and  high 
pressure.  We  live  as  it  were  our  lives  out  fast.  Effect 
is  everything.  Results  produced  at  once:  something 
to  show  and  something  that  may  tell.  The  folio  of 
patient  years  is  replaced  by  the  pamphlet  that  stirs 
liien*s  curiosity  to-day,  and  to-morrow  is  forgotten. 
*' Plain  living  and  high  thinking  are  no  more."  The 
town,  with  its  fever  and  its  excitements,  and  its  collision 
of  mind  with  mind,  has  spread  over  the  conntry*.  «.Ti^ 
there  mm  no  countrjr,   scarcely  home.     To  men  'vViO 
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traverse  England  in  a  few  hours,  and  spend  only  a 
portion  of  the  year  in  one  place,  Home  is  becoming  a 
vocable  of  past  ages. 

The  result  is  that  heart  and  brain  which  were  given 
to  last  for  seventy  years,  wear  out  before  their  time. 
We  have  our  exhausted  men  of  twenty-five,  and  our  old 
men  of  forty.  Heart  and  brain  give  way:  the  heart 
hardens  and  the  brain  grows  sofV. 

Brethren!  the  Son  of  God  lived  till  thirty  in  an 
obscure  village  of  Judea,  unknown:  then  came  forth  a 
matured  and  perfect  Man  —  with  mind,  and  heart,  and 
frame ,  in  perfect  balance  of  humanity.  It  is  a  Divine 
lesson!  I  would  I  could  say  as  strongly  as  I  ieel 
deeply.  Our  stimulating  artificial  cnltiure  destroyi 
depth.  Our  competition,  our  nights  turned  into  days 
by  pleasure,  leave  no  time  for  earnestness.  We  are 
superficial  men.  Character  in  the  world  wants  root, 
England  has  gained  much:  she  has  lost  also  much 
The  world  wants  what  has  passed  away  —  and  which 
until  wo  secure,  we  shall  remain  the  clever  shallow 
men  wc  are:  a  childhood  and  a  youth  spent  in  shade 
—  a  Home. 

Now  this  gi'owth  took  place  in  three  particnlam 

I.  In  spiritual  strength.  "The  child  waxed  strong 
in  spirit." 

Spiritual  strength  consists  of  two  things  —  power  of 
Will,  and  power  of  Self-restraint  It  requires  two 
things,  therefore,  for  its  existence  -^  strong  feelings,  and 
strong  command  over  them. 

Now  it  is  here  we  make  a  great  mistake:  we  mistake 
Btrong  feelings  for  alTOW«;  d\«xajcter.  A  man  who  bean 
a/i  before  him  —  \>ctoY^  \J\\^^^il\Q^Ti\ws«JSbK^^a«oW^ 
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and  whose  bursts  of  fury  make  the  children  of  the 
house  quake:  because  he  has  his  will  obeyed,  and  his 
own  way  in  all  things,  we  call  him  a  strong  man.  The 
tmth  is,  that  is  the  weak  roan:  it  is  his  passions  that 
are  strong:  he,  mastered  by  them,  is  weak.  You  must 
measure  the  strength  of  a  man  by  the  power  of  the 
feelings  which  he  subdues,  not  by  the  power  of  those 
which  subdue  him. 

And  hence  composure  is  very  of^n  the  highest 
result  of  strength.  Did  we  never  see  a  man  receive  a 
flagrant  insult,  and  only  grow  a  little  pale,  and  then  reply 
qaietly?  That  was  a  man  spiritually  strong.  Or  did 
we  never  see  a  man  in  anguish ,  stand  as  if  carved  out 
of  solid  rock,  mastering  himself?  or  one  bearing  a 
hopeless  daily  trial,  remain  silent,  and  never  tell  the 
world  what  is  was  that  cankered  his' home-peace? 
That  is  strength.  He  who  with  strong  passions  remains 
chaste:  he  who  keenly  sensitive,  with  manly  power  of 
indignation  in  him,  can  be  provoked,  and  yet  refrain 
himself,  and  forgive  —  these  are  strong  men,  spiritual 
heroes. 

The  child  tvaxed  strong  —  spiritual  strength  is 
reached  by  successive  steps.  Fresh  strength  is  got  by 
every  mastery  of  self.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  savage, 
that  the  spirit  of  every  enemy  he  slays  enters  into  him 
and  becomes  added  to  his  own,  accumulating  a  warrior's 
strength  for  the  day  of  battle:  therefore  he  slays  all  he 
ean.  It  is  true  in  the  spiritual  warfare.  Every  sin 
joa  slay  —  the  spirit  of  that  sin  passes  into  you  trans- 
formed into  strength:  every  passion,  not  merely  kept 
in  abeyance  by  asceticism,  but  subdued  by  a  higher 
jmpalse,  is  so  much  character  strengtheued.  '^\v^ 
fltmi(^  of  the  passion  not   expended  is  yo\]Lt^  «M^V 
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Understand  then,  yon  are  not  a  man  of  Bpiritnal  po 
becanse  your  impulses  are  irresistible.  They  aw 
over  your  soul  like  a  tornado  —  lay  all  flat  be 
them;  whereupon  you  feel  a  secret  pride  of  stren 
Last  week  men  saw  a  vessel  on  this  coast  borne  hi 
long  on  the  breakers,  and  dashing  itself  with  ter 
force  against  the  shore.  It  embedded  itself,  a  nisen 
wreck,  deep  in  sand  and  shingle.  Was  that  bri§ 
her  convulsive  throes  strong?  or  was  it  powerless 
helpless? 

No,  my  brethren:  God's  spirit  in  the  soul  — 
inward  power  of  doing  the  thing  we  will  and  ought 
that  is  strength,  nothing  else.  4-^1  other  force  in  v 
only  our  weakness,  the  violence  of  driving  Pass 
"I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  who  strengthei 
me:^^  this  is  Christian  strength.  "I  cannot  do 
things  I  would  :^^  that  is  the  weakness  of  an  unredeei 
slave. 

I  instance  one  single  evidence  of  strength  in 
early  years  of  Jesus:  I  find  it  in  that  calm,  long  n 
ing  of  thirty  years  before  He  began  His  Work,  a 
yet  all  the  evils  He  was  to  redress  were  there,  ] 
voking  indignation,  crying  for  interference  —  theholl 
ness  of  social  life  —  the  misinterpretations  of  Scrip! 

—  the  forms  of  worship  and  phraseology  which 
hidden  moral  truth  —  the  injustice  —  the  priestc 

—  the  cowardice  —  the  hypocrisies:  He  had  long  i 
them  all. 

All  those  years  His  soul  burned  within  Him  \ 
a  Divine  zeal  and  heavenly  indignation.     A  mere  i 

—  a  weak,  emotional  man  of  spasmodic  feeling - 
hot  enthusiast,  wo\x\i  \iwi^  ^^oken  out  at  once,  anJ 
once   been  cruslied.     T\i^  ^^c^^^oa^^^-A." 
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bided  His  own  time:  "Mine  hour  is  not  yet  come"  — 
matured  His  energies  —  condensed  them  bj  repression 
—  and  then  went  forth  to  speak  and  do  and  suffer. 
His  hour  was  come.  This  is  strength:  the  power  of 
a  Divine  Silence:  the  strong  will  to  keep  force  till  it 
is  wanted:  the  power  to  wait  God's  time.  "He 
that  believeth/'  said  the  wise  prophet,  "shall  not  make 
haste." 

II.  Grrowth  in  wisdom  —  "filled  with  wisdom." 
Let  us  distinguish  wisdom  from  two  things.  From 
information  first  It  is  one  thing  to  be  well-informed, 
It  is  another  to  be  wise.  Many  books  read,  innumer- 
able facts  hived  up  in  a  capacious  memory,  this  does 
not  constitute  wisdom.  Books  give  it  not:  sometimes 
the  bitterest  experience  gives  it  not  Many  a  heart- 
break may  have  come  as  the  result  of  life-errors  and 
life-mistakes;  and  yet  men  may  be  no  wiser  than  be-  - 
fore.  Before  the  same  temptations  they  fall  again  in 
the  self-same  way  they  fell  before.  Where  they  erred 
in  youth  they  err  still  in  age.  A  mournful  truth!  "Ever 
learning,"  said  St.  Paul,  "and  never  able  to  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth." 

Distinguish  wisdom  again  j&om  talent  Brilliancy 
of  powers  is  not  the  wisdom  for  which  Solomon  prayed. 
Wisdom  is  of  the  heart  rather  than  the  intellect:  the 
liarvest  of  moral  thoughtfulness,  patientiy  reaped  in 
through  years.  Two  things  are  required  —  Earnestness 
and  Love.  First  that  rare  thing  Earnestness  —  the 
earnestness  which  looks  on  life  practically.  Some  of 
the  wisest  of  the  race  have  been  men  who  have  scarce- 
ly stirred  beyond  home,  read  littie,  felt  and  xkou^X. 
mvch,    "G/re  me/*  said  Solomon,  "a  wiae  wi^i  -viSiftL'et- 
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standing  heart"  A  heart  which  ponders  upon  life, 
trying  to  understand  its  mystery,  not  in  order  to  talk 
about  it  like  an  orator,  nor  in  order  to  theorize  about 
it  like  a  philosopher;  biit  in  order  to  know  how  to  live 
and  how  to  die. 

And,  besides  this,  love  is  required  for  wisdom  — 
the  love  which  opens  the  heart  and  makes  it  generouB, 
and  reveals  secrets  deeper  than  prudence  or  political 
ecDnomy  teaches  —  for  example,  It  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive.  Prudence  did  not  calculate  thaU 
love  revealed  it  No  man  can  be  wise  without  love. 
Prudent:  cunning:  Yes;  but  not  wise.  Whoever  litf 
closed  his  heart  to  love  has  got  wisdom  at  one  entrance 
quite  shiit  out  A  large,  genial,  loving  heart,  with  that 
we  have  known  a  ploughman  wise;  without  it  we  know 
a  hundred  men  of  statesman-like  sagacity  fools,  pro- 
found, but  not  wise.  There  was  a  man  who  palled 
down  his  bams  and  built  greater,  a  most  sagaciooa 
roan,  getting  on  in  life,  acquiring,  amassing,  and  all 
for  self.  The  men  of  that  generation  called  him,  no 
doubt,  wise  —  God  said,  "Thou  fool." 

Speaking  humanly,  the  steps  by  which  the  wisdon 
of  Jesus  was  acquired  wei-e  two. 

1.  The  habit  of  inquiry.  —  2.  The  collision  of  mind 
with  other  minds.  Both  these  we  find  in  this  anecdote: 
His  parents  found  Him  with  the  doctors  in  the  Temple, 
botli  hearing  and  asking  them  questions.  For  the  mmd 
of  man  left  to  itself  is  unproductive:  alone  in  the  wild 
woods  he  becomes  a  savage.  Taken  away  from  school 
early,  and  sent  to  the  plough,  the  country  boy  loaes 
by  degrees  that  which  distinguishes  him  from  the  cattle 
that  ho  drives,  atid  ci\w  \\>s  very  features  and  looks 
the  low  animaV  ex\iT^^«^wi%  <a^^  '^aiA  ^^  ^u^mbuy 
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for  mind.  Tlie  Mediatorial  system  extends  throngb  all 
God's  dealings  with  us.  The  higher  man  is  the  mediator 
between  God  and  the  lower  man:  only  through  man 
can  man  receive  development. 

For  these  reasons,  we  call  this  event  at  Jerusalem 
a  crisis  or  turning  point  in  the  history  of  Uim  who  was 
truly  Man. 

He  had  come  from  Nazareth's  quiet  valley  and  green 
slopes  on  the  hillsides,  where  hill  and  valley,  and 
cloud  and  wind,  and  day  and  night,  had  nourished  His 
child's  heart  —  from  communion  with  minds  prover- 
bially low,  for  the  adage  was,  "Can  any  good  thing 
come  out  of  Nazareth?"  —  to  the  capital  of  His  coun- 
try, to  converse  with  the  highest  and  most  cultivated 
intellects.  He  had  many  a  question  to  ask,  and  many 
a  difficulty  to  solve.  As  for  instance,  such  as  this: 
How  could  the  religion  accredited  in  Jerusalem  —  a 
religion  of  long  prayers  and  church  services,  and 
phylacteries,  and  rigorous  sabbaths  —  be  reconciled 
with  the  stem,  manly  righteousness  of  which  He  had 
read  in  the  old  prophets:  a  righteousness  not  of  litany- 
makers,  but  of  men  with  swords  in  their  hands  and 
zeal  in  their  hearts,  setting  up  God's  kingdom  upon 
earth?  a  kingdom  of  Truth,  and  Justice,  and  Realities 
—  were  they  bringing  in  that  kingdom?  —  And  if  not, 
who  should?  Such  questions  had  to  be  felt,  and  asked 
and  pondered  on.  Thenceforth  we  say  therefore,  in  all 
reverence,  dated  the  intellectual  life  of  Jesus.  From 
that  time  "Jesus  increased  in  wisdom," 

Not  that  they,  the  doctors  of  the  Temple,  contri- 
buted much.  Those  ecclesiastical  pedants  had  not 
mach  to  tell  Him  that  was  worth  the  tclUug.  TW^ 
were  tbinkiv^r  about  theology,   He    about  lle\\^^w* 
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They  about  rubrics  and  church  services.  He  about  & 
His  Father,  and  His  Will.  And  yet  He  gained  mo 
from  them  than  they  from  Him.  Have  we  never  o 
served  that  the  deepest  revelations  of  ourselves  i 
often  made  to  us  by  trifling  remarks  met  with  here  ai 
there  in  conversation  and  books,  sparks  which  set 
whole  train  of  thoughts  on  fire?  Nay,  that  a  &1 
view  given  by  an  inferior  mind  has  led  us  to  a  tr 
one,  and  that  conversations  from  which  we  had  e 
peeled  much  light,  turning  out  unsatisfactorily,  ha 
thrown  us  upon  ourselves  and  God,  and  bo  becoi 
almost  the  bii-th  times  of  the  soul?  The  truth  is,  it 
not  the  amount  which  is  poured  in  that  gives  wisdoi 
but  the  amount  of  creative  mind  and  heart  working  < 
and  stirred  by  what  is  so  poured  in.  That  conver8ati< 
with  miserable  priests  and  formalists  called  into  actin 
the  One  Creative  Mind  which  was  to  fertiliae  t 
whole  spiritual  life  of  man  to  the  end  of  time;  9i 
Jesus  grew  in  wisdom  by  a  conversation  with  pedii 
of  the  law. 

What  Jerusalem  was  to  Him  a  town  life  is  to  i 
Knowledge  developes  itself  in  the  heated  atmosphe 
of  town  life.  Where  men  meet,  and  thought  claali 
with  thought  —  where  workmen  sit  round  a  board 
work,  intellectual  irritability  must  be  stirred  more  tk 
where  men  live  and  work  alone.  The  march  of  wk 
as  they  call  it,  must  go  on.  Whatever  evils  there  m 
be  in  our  excited,  feverish,  modem  life,  it  is  qui 
certain  that  we  know  through  it  more  than  our  ta 
fathers  knew.  The  workman  knows  more  of  foreij 
politics  than  most,  statesmen  knew  two  centuries  a^ 
The  child  is  verged,  m  l\i<&QlQ^cal  questions  which  on 
occupied   maslex  TOATkda   w^Rfc.    '^'^  '^^  ^j^^wSifta  i 
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rbe&er,  like  the  Di^rine  Child  in  the  Temple,  we  are 
aming  knowledge  into  wisdom,  and  whether,  under- 
tanding  more  of  the  mysteries  of  life,  we  are  feeling 
acre  of  its  sacred  law;  and  whether,  having  left  behind 
he  priests,  and  the  scribes,  and  the  doctors,  and  the 
athers,  we  are  about  our  Father's  business,  and  be- 
oming  wise  to  God. 

m.  Growth  in  grace  —  "the  grace  of  Grod  was 
ipon  Him/*     And  this  in  three  points: 

1.  The  exchange  of  an  eiurthly  for  a  heavenly 
lome. 

2.  Of  an  earthly  for  a  heavenly  parent 

3.  The  reconciliation  of  domestic  duties. 

First  step:  Exchange  of  an  earthly  for  a  heavenly 
lome. 

Jesus  was  in  the  Temple  for  the  first  time.  That 
rhich  was  dull  routine  to  others  through  dead  habit, 
ras  full  of  vivid  impression,  i&esh  life,  and  God  to 
lim.  "My  Father's  business"  —  "My  Father's  house." 
low  different  the  meaning  of  these  expressions  now 
rom  what  it  had  been  before!  Before  aU  was  limited 
0  the  cottage  of  the  carpenter:  now  it  extended  to  the 
l^emple.  He  had  felt  the  sanctities  of  a  new  home.  In 
fter^life  the  phrase  which  He  had  learned  by  earthly  ex- 
lerimice  obtained  a  Divine  significance.  "In  my  Father's 
ionise  are  many  mansions." 

Our  first  life  is  spontaneous  and  instinctive.  Our 
eeond  life  is  reflective.  There  is  a  moment  when  the 
ife  spontaneous  passes  into  the  life  reflective.  We  live 
it  first  by  instinct;  then  we  look  in  —  feel  ourselves 
—  ask  what  we  are  and  whence  we  came,  axid  "^tV&^^t 
re  ure  bound    In  an  awM  new  world  ot  m^^Vwji 

9ermo/n,  //.  -^^ 
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and  destinies,  and  duties  —  we  feel  Gt>d,  and  kn< 
that  our  true  home  is  our  Father's  house  which  1 
many  mansions. 

Those  are  fearful,  solitary  moments;  in  which  t 
heart  knoweth  its  own  hittemess,  and  a  stranger  ini 
meddleth  not  with  its  joys.  Father  —  Mother  —  cam 
share  these;  and  to  share  is  to  intrude.  The  soul  fi 
meets  G^d  alone.  So  with  Jacoh  when  he  saw  t 
dream-ladder:  so  with  Samuel  when  the  Voice  call 
him:  so  with  Christ  So  with  every  son  of  man,  G 
visits  the  soul  in  secrosy,  in  silence,  and  in  solitaiine 
And  the  danger  and  duty  of  a  teacher  is  twofold.  1 
To  avoid  hastening  that  feeling,  hurrying  that  cris 
moment  which  some  call  conversion.  2nd,  To  avo 
cruRhing  it  I  have  said  that  first  religion  is  a  kind 
instinct;  and  if  a  child  does  not  exhihit  strong  religio 
sensibilities,  if  he  seem  *^ heedless,  untouched  by  ai 
or  serious  thought, '^  still  it  is  wiser  not  to  interfei 
He  may  bo  still  at  home  with  God:  he  may  he  w( 
shipping  at  home;  as  has  been  said  with  not  less  tiu 
than  beauty,  he  may  be 

Lying  in  Abraham's  bosom  all  the  year. 
And  worsbip  at  the  Temple's  inner  ahrinei 

God  being  with  him  when  he  knew  it  not  Vei 
mysterious,  and  beautiful,  and  wonderful,  is  God 
communing  with  the  unconscious  soul  before  reflectic 
comes.  The  second  caution  is  not  to  quench  the  fee 
ing.  Joseph  and  the  Virgin  chid  the  Child  for  H 
absence:  "Why  hast  thou  dealt  so  with  us?"  The 
could  not  understand  His  altered  ways:  His  neglect  < 
apparent  duties:  His  indifference  to  usual  pursuit 
They  mourned  ovei  V\i^  d\«.\^^e.  And  this  reminds  i 
of  the  way  in  w\\\e\v  ^?l^0cvwv^'sw»>Na*$&,^^sssc®!4^ 
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When  God  comes  to  the  heart,  and  His  presence 
wnby  thoughtfhkiess,  and  seriousness,  and  distaste 
nmon  business,  and  loneliness,  and  solitary  musings, 
i  certain  tone  of  melancholy,  straightway  we  set 
ves  to  expostulate,  to  rebuke,   to  cheer,  to  pre- 

amusement  and  gaieties,  as  the  cure  for  serious- 
¥hich  seems  out  of  place.  Some  of  us  have  seen 
ried;  and  more  fearful  still,  seen  it  succeed.  And 
ive  seen  the  spirit  of  frivolity  and  thoughtlessness, 

had  been  banished  for  a  time,  come  back  again 
seven  spirits  of  evil  more  mighty  than  himself, 
he  last  state  of  that  person  worse  than  the  first 
we  have  watched  the  still  small  voice  of  God  in 
ml  silenced.     And  we  have  seen  the  spirit  of  the 

get  its  victim  back  again;  and  incipient  Good- 
Iried  up  like  morning  dew  upon  the  heart  And 
that  loved  him  did  it  —  his  parents  —  his  teachers. 

quenched  the  smoking  flax,  and  turned  out  the 
of  God  lighted  in  the  souL 
he  last  step  was,  reconciliation  to  domestic  duties, 
ent  down  to  Nazareth,  and  was  subject  unto  them, 
irst  step  in  spirituality  is  to  get  a  distaste  for  com- 
luties.  There  is  a  time  when  creeds,  ceremonies, 
es,  are  distasteful;  when  the  conventional  arrange- 

of  society  are  intolerable  burdens;  and  when, 
Dg  with  a  sense  of  vague  longing  after  a  goodness 
i  shall  be  immeasurable,  a  duty  which  shall 
end  mere  law,  a  something  which  we  cannot  put 
)rds  —  all  restraints  of  rule  and  habit  gall  the 
But  the  last  and  highest  step  in  spirituality  is 
in  feeling  these  common  duties  again  divine  and 
This  is  the  true  liberty  of  Christ,  -wVi^Ti  ^ 
man   binds  himself  in    love    to    duty.     'Sot  m 
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shrinkiDg  from  our  distasteful  occupations,  but  in  fbl 
filling  them,  do  we  realize  our  high  origin.  And  thi 
is  the  blessed,  second,  childhood  of  Christian  life.  Al 
the  several  stages  towards  it  seem  to  be  shadowed  fort] 
with  accurate  truthfulness  in  the  narrative  of  the  Hei 
siah's  infancy.  First,  the  quiet,  unpretending,  no 
conscious  obedience  and  innocence  of  home.  Then  tb 
crisis  of  inquiry:  new  strange  thoughts,  entrance  upoi 
a  new  world,  hopeless  seeking  of  truth  from  those  wb 
cannot  teach  it,  hearing  many  teachers  and  qnestioninj 
all:  thence  bewilderment  and  bitterness ,  loss  of  relid 
for  former  duties:  and  small  consolation  to  a  man  ii 
knowing  that  he  is  farther  off  from  heaven  than  wha 
he  was  a  boy.  And  then,  lastly,  the  true  recondlia 
tion  and  atonement  of  our  souls  to  Grod  —  a  seeoiM 
springtide  of  life  —  a  second  Faith  deeper  than  tBi 
of  childhood  —  not  instinctive  but  conscious  trust  — 
childlike  love  come  back  again  —  childlike  wonder  — 
childlike  implicitness  of  obedience  —  only  deeper  thai 
childhood  ever  knew.  When  life  has  got  a  new  meaa- 
ing,  when  *'old  things  are  passed  away,  and  all  thiols 
are  become  new  ;*'  when  earth  has  become  irradiate  wiA 
the  feeling  of  our  Father's  business  and  our  FatWi 
Home. 
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noi  six,  10.  —  "The  Soa  of  Han  is  come  to  seek  end  to  save  that  which 
iraa  loat." 

These  words  occur  in  the  history  which  tells  of  the 
taverj  of  Zaccheus  from  a  life  of  worldliness  to  the 
h  of  God.  Zaccheus  was  a  publican;  and  the  publicans 
ere  outcasts  among  the  Jews,  because,  having  accepted 
e  office  under  the  Roman  government  of  collecting 
e  taxes  imposed  bj  Rome  upon  their  brethren,  thej 
sre  regarded  as  traitors  to  the  cause  of  Israel. 
ftckoned  a  degraded  class,  they  became  degraded.  It 
hard  for  any  man  to  live  above  the  moral  standard 
knowledged  by  his  own  class;  and  the  moral  standard 
tlie  publican  was  as  low  as  possible.  The  first  step 
vwnwards  is  to  sink  in  the  estimation  of  others  —  the 
f%t  and  fatal  step  is  to  sink  in  a  man*s  own  estima- 
nL  The  value  of  character  is  that  it  pledges  men  to 
)  what  they  are  taken  for.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to 
ive  no  character  to  support  —  nothing  to  fall  back 
>on  —  nothing  to  keep  a  man  up  to  himself.  Now 
«  publicans  had  no  character. 

Into  the  house  of  one  of  these  outcasts  the  Son  of 
[an  had  entered.  It  was  quite  certain  that  such  an 
St  would  be  commented  upon  severely  by  people  who 
lUed  themselves  religious:  it  would  seem  to  them 
candalous,  an  outrage  upon  decency,  a  defiance  to 
rery  rule  of  respectability  and  decorum.  No  pious 
Dielite  would  be  seen  holding  equal  intercoui%b  V\\k 
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a  publican.  In  anticipation  of  such  remarks,  before 
there  was  time  perhaps  to  make  them,  Jesus  spoke 
these  words:  *^The  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost" 

Thej  exhibit  the  peculiar  aspect  in  which  the 
Eedeemer  contemplated  sin. 

There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  sin:  —  One  is 
the  severe  view :  it  makes  no  allowance  for  frailty  — 
it  will  not  hear  of  temptation,  nor  distinguish  between 
circumstances.  Men  who  judge  in  this  way  shut  their  £ 
eyes  to  all  but  two  objects  —  a  plain  law,  and  a 
transgression  of  that  law.  There  is  no  more  to  be 
said:  let  the  law  take  its  course.  Now  if  this  be  tbe 
right  view  of  sin,  there  is  abundance  of  room  left  for 
admiring  what  is  good,  and  honourable,  and  apri^t: 
there  is  positively  no  room  provided  for  restoration. 
Happy  if  you  have  done  well;  but  if  ill,  then  nothing 
is  before  you  but  judgment  and  fiery  indignation. 

The  other  view  is  one  of  laxity  and  fiilse  liberalism. 
When  such  men  speak,  prepare  yourself  to  hear  liberal 
judgments  and  lenient  ones:  a  great  deal  about  hxmian 
weakness,  error  in  judgment,  mistakes,  an  onfortanate  li 
constitution ,  on  which  the  chief  blame  of  sin  is  to  rest 
—  a  good  heart  All  well,  if  we  wanted,  in  this  1 
mysterious  struggle  of  a  life,  only  consolation.  But  we 
want  far  beyond  comfort  —  Groodness;  and  to  be  merely 
made  easy  when  we  have  done  wrong  will  not  help  us 
to  that! 

Distinct  from  both  of  these  was  Christ's  view  of 
guilt.  His  standard  of  Right  was  high  —  higher  than 
ever  man  had  placed  it  before.  Not  moral  excellence, 
but  heavenly,  He  demwided.  "Except  your  righteona- 
ness  shall  exceed  Oiie  fv^\feWiso«aA  ^^'^^'^^iqd&m  and 
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harisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom 
:  heaven."  Read  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  It  tells 
^  a  purity  as  of  snow  resting  on  an  Alpine  pinnacle, 
hite  in  the  hlue  holiness  of  heaven;  and  yet,  also,  He 
te  All-pure  had  tenderness  for  what  was  not  pure.  He 
ho  stood  in  Divine  uprightness  that  never  faltered, 
ilt  compassion  for  the  ruined,  and  infinite  gentleness 
it  human  ^all.  Broken,  disappointed,  douhting  hearts, 
L  dismay  and  bewilderment,  never  looked  in  vain  to 
[im.  Very  strange,  if  we  stop  to  think  of  it,  instead 
r  repeating  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  For  generally 
uman  goodness  repels  from  it  evil  men:  they  shun  the 
>ciety  and  presence  of  men  reputed  good,  as  owls  fly 
cm  light  But  here  was  purity  attracting  evil;  that 
as  the  wonder.  Harlots  and  wretches  steeped  in 
ifamy  gathered  round  Him.  No  wonder  the  purblind 
'harisees  thought  there  must  be  something  in  Him  like 
ich  sinners  which  drew  them  so.  Like  draws  to  like. 
r  He  chose  their  society  before  that  of  the  Pharisees, 
'as  it  not  because  of  some  congeniality  in  Evil?  But 
ley  did  crowd  His  steps,  and  Uiat  because  they  saw  a 
ope  opened  out  in  a  hopeless  world  for  fallen  spirits 
nd  broken  hearts,  ay,  and  seared  hearts.  The  Son  of 
[an  was  for  ever  ^landing  among  the  lost,  and  His 
ver  predominant  feelings  were  sadness  for  the  evil  in 
uman  nature,  hope  for  the  Divine  good  in  it,  and  the 
livine  image  never  worn  out  wholly. 

I   perceive   in   this  description  three  peculiarities, 
istinguishing  Christ  from  ordinary  men. 

I.  A  peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of  the  Redeemer's 
loral  nature* 

n  A  peculiaritjr  m  the  objects  of  Hia  !^o\id\x3A<^ 
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IIL  A  peculiarity  in  His  way  of  treating  guilt 

I.  In  His  moral  constitution.     Manifested  in  that 
peculiar  title  which  he  assumed  —  The  Son  of  Man. 
Let  us  see  what  that  implies. 

1.  It  implies  fairly  His  Divine  origin:  for  it  is  an 
emphatic  expression,  and,  as  we  may  so  say,  an  un- 
natural one.  Imagine  an  apostie,  St  Paul  or  St  John, 
insistiug  upon  it  perpetually  that  Uie  himself  was  human. 
It  would  almost  provoke  a  smile  to  hear  either  of  tbem 
averring  and  affirming,  I  am  a  Son  of  Man:  it  would 
be  unnatural,  the  affectation  of  condescension  would  be 
intolerable.  Therefore,  when  we  hear  these  words  from 
Christ,  we  are  compelled  to  think  of  them  as  eontrasted 
with  a  higher  nature.  None  could  without  presumptifm 
remind  men  that  He  was  their  Brother  and  a  Son  of 
Man,  except  One  who  was  also  something  higher,  even 
the  Son  of  God. 

2.  It  implies  the  catholicity  of  His  Brotherhood. 
Nothing  in  the  judgment  of  historians  stands  out  so 

sharply  distinct  as  race  —  national  character:  nothing 
is  more  ineffaceable.  The  Hebrew  was  marked  from 
all  mankind.  The  Roman  was  perfectly  distinct  from 
the  Grecian  character;  as  markedly  different  as  the 
rough  English  truthfulness  is  from  Celtic  brilliancy  of 
talent  Now  these  peculiar  nationalities  are  seUon 
combined.  You  rarely  find  the  stem,  old  Jewish  sense 
of  holiness  going  together  with  the  Athenian  sensitive- 
ness of  what  is  beautiful  Not  often  do  you  find  to- 
gether severe  truth  and  refined  tenderness.  Brilliancy 
seems  opposed  to  perseverance.  Exqnisiteness  of  taste 
commonly  goes  along  with  a  certain  amoant  of  un- 
truthfulness.    By  "HAXOiWjiVj  ^  ^  ^  ^>as5yit^  hi^  \aean  the 
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aggregate  of  all  these  separate  excellences.  Onlj  in 
two  places  are  thej  all  found  together  —  in  the  uni- 
verse human  race;  and  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  having, 
as  it  were,  a  whole  humanity  in  Himself,  combines 
them  all. 

Now  this  is  the  universality  of  the  Nature  of  Jesus 
Christ  There  was  in  Him  no  national  peculiarity  or 
individual  idiosyncrasy.  He  was  not  the  Son  of  the 
Jew,  nor  the  Son  of  the  carpenter;  nor  the  offspring 
of  the  modes  of  living  and  thinking  of  that  particular 
century.  He  was  the  Son  of  Man.  Once  in  the  world's 
hittoiy  was  bom  a  Man.  Once  in  the  roll  of  ages,  out 
of  innumerable  failures,  from  the  stock  of  human  na- 
ture, one  Bud  developed  itself  into  a  faultless  Flower. 
One  perfect  specimen  of  humanity  has  God  exhibited 
on  earth. 

The  best  and  most  catholic  of  Englishmen  has  his 
prejudices.  All  the  world  over  our  greatest  writer 
would  be  recognised  as  having  the  English  cast  of 
ihoagbt.  The  pattern  Jew  would  seem  Jewish  every- 
where but  in  tfudea.  Take  Abraham,  St  John,  St 
Paul,  place  them  where  you  will,  in  China  or  in  Peru, 
tbey  are  Hebrews:  they  could  not  command  all  sym- 
paUiies:  their  life  could  not  be  imitable  except  in  part 
Thej  are  foreigners  in  eveiy  land,  and  out  of  place  in 
every  country  but  their  own.  But  Christ  is  the  King 
of  men»  and  "draws  all  men,"  because  all  character  is 
in  Him,  separate  from  nationalities  and  limitations.  As 
if  the  life-blood  of  every  nation  were  in  his  veins,  and 
that  which  b  best  and  truest  in  every  man,  and  that 
which  is  tenderest,  and  gentlest,  and  purest  in  every 
woman,  were  in  his  character.  He  is  emphatically  \.li*^ 
Son  of  Mam 
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Out  of  this  arose  two  powers  of  Bis  sacred  Hnmanitj 
—  the  universality  of  His  sympathies,  and  their  intense 
particular  personality. 

The  universality  of  His  sympathies:  for,  compare 
Him  with  any  one  of  the  sacred  characters  of  Scripture. 
You  know  how  intensely  national  they  were,  priests, 
prophets,  and  apostles,  in  their  sympathies:  for  example 
the  apostles  ^^  marvelled  that  He  spake  with  a  woman 
of  Samaria:^* — just  hefore  His  resurrection,  their  largest 
charity  had  not  reached  heyond  this,  ^Lord,  wilt  diou 
at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  unto  hrnelV*  Or,  to 
come  down  to  modem  times,  when  His  spirit  has  been 
moulding  men's  ways  of  thought  for  many  ages:  — 
now,  when  we  talk  of  our  philanthropy  and  catholic 
liberality,  here  in  Christian  England,  we  have  scarcely 
any  fellow-feeling,  true  and  genuine,  with  other  nations, 
other  churches,  other  parties,  than  our  own:  we  care 
nothing  for  Italian  or  Hungarian  struggles;  we  think  of 
Komanists  as  the  Jew  thought  of  Gentiles;  we  speak 
of  German  Protestants  in  the  same  proud,  wicked,  self- 
sufficient  way  in  which  the  Jew  spoke  of  Samaritans. 

Unless  we  bring  such  matters  home,  and  away  from 
vague  generalities,  and  consider  what  we  and  aJl  men 
are,  or  rather  are  not,  we  cannot  comprehend  with  due 
wonder  the  mighty  sympathies  of  the  heart  of  Christ 
None  of  the  miserable  antipathies  that  fence  ns  from  all 
the  world,  bounded  the  outgoings  of  that  Love,  broad 
and  deep  and  wide  as  the  heart  of  God.  Wherever  the 
mysterious  pulse  of  human  life  was  beating,  wherever 
aught  human  was  in  struggle,  there  to  Him,  was  a 
thing  not  common  or  unclean,  but  cleansed  by  Gh>d  and 
sacred.  Compare  l\v^  d^il^  ^  ^^^ost  indispensable  lan- 
guage of  our  Me  ^lOi  ^\^  ^^mX.    ^"-^^xssotfsii.  ^^ws^la?" 
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— Point  us  out  the  passage  where  he  called  any  people 
that  God  His  Father  made,  common?  "Lower  orders?" 
—  Tell  US  when  and  where  He,  whose  home  was  the 
workshop  of  the  carpenter,  authorized  you  or  me  to 
know  any  man  aflter  tiie  flesh  as  low  or  high?  To  Him 
who  called  Himself  the  Son  of  Man,  the  link  was  man- 
hood. And  that  he  could  discern  even  when  it  was 
marred.  Even  in  outcasts  His  eye  could  recognise  the 
sanctities  of  a  nature  human  still.  Even  in  the  harlot 
"one  of  Eve's  family:"  —  a  "son  of  Ahraham"  even 
in  Zaccheus. 

Once  more,  out  of  that  universal,  catholic  Nature 
rose  another  power  —  the  power  of  intense,  particular, 
personal  affections.  He  was  the  Brother  and  Saviour 
of  the  human  race;  hut  this  because  He  was  the  Brother 
and  Saviour  of  every  separate  man  in  it. 

Now  it  is  very  easy  to  feel  great  affection  for  a 
country  as  a  whole;  to  have,  for  instance,  great  sym- 
pathies for  Poland,  or  Ireland,  or  America,  and  yet  not 
care  a  whit  for  any  single  man  in  Poland,  and  to  have 
strong  antipathies  to  every  single  individual  American. 
Easy  to  be  a  warm  lover  of  England,  and  yet  not  love 
one  living  Englishman.  Easy  to  set  a  great  value  on 
a  flock  of  sheep,  and  yet  have  no  particular  care  for 
any  one  sheep  or  lamb.  If  it  were  killed,  another  of 
the  same  species  might  replace  it  Easy  to  have  fine, 
large,  liberal  views  about  the  working  classes,  or  the 
emancipation  of  the  negroes,  and  yet  never  have  done 
a  loving  act  to  one.  Easy  to  be  a  great  philanthropist, 
and  yet  have  no  strong  Mendships,  no  deep  personal 
attachments. 

For  the  idea  of  an  universal  Manlike  sym^alVi^  ^%s^ 
Boi  new  when  Christ  was  horn.     The  realty  yjooA  Xkft^^ 
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But  before  this,  in  the  Boman  theatre,  deafening  ap- 
plause was  called  forth  by  this  sentence  —  "I  am  a 
man  —  nothing  that  can  afiPect  man  is  indifferent  to 
me."  A  fine  sentiment  —  that  was  all.  Every  pretence 
of  realizing  that  sentiment,  except  one,  has  been  a 
failure.  One  and  but  One  has  succeeded  in  loving 
man:  and  that  by  loving  men.  No  snblime  high-sound- 
ing language  in  His  lips  about  educating  the  masses, 
or  elevating  the  people.  The  charlatanry  of  our  modem 
sentiment  had  not  appeared  then:  it  is  bnt  the  parody 
of  His  love. 

What  was  His  mode  of  sympathy  with  men?  He 
did  not  sit  down  to  philosophize  about  the  progress  of 
the  species,  or  dream  about  a  millennium.  He  gathered 
round  Him  twelve  men.  He  formed  one  friendship, 
special,  concentrated,  deep.  He  did  not  give  himi^ 
out  as  the  Leader  of  the  Publican's  cause,  or  the 
Champion  of  the  Rights  of  the  dangerous  classes;  bat 
He  associated  with  Himself  Matthew,  a  publican  called 
from  the  detested  receipt  of  custom.  He  went  into  the 
house  of  Zaccheus,  and  treated  him  like  a  fellov- 
creature  —  a  brother,  and  a  son  of  Abraham.  His 
catholicity  or  philanthropy  was  not  an  abstraction,  but 
an  aggregate  of  personal  attachments. 

II.  Peculiarity  in  the  objects  of  Chrisf  s  solidtnde. 

He  had  come  to  seek  and  to  save  the  ^lost"  The 
world  is  lost,  and  Christ  came  to  save  the  world.  Bst 
by  the  lost  in  this  place  He  does  not  mean  the  world; 
He  means  a  special  class,  lost  in  a  more  than  common 
sense,  as  sheep  are  lost  which  have  strayed  from  the 
flock,  and  wandered  iaxWjQtid  ell  their  fellows  soattered 
in  the  wilderness. 
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Some  men  are  lost  by  the  force  of  their  own  pas- 
sions, as  Balaam  was  by  love  of  gold:  as  Sanl  was  by 
self-will,  ending  in  jealonsy,  and  pride  darkened  into 
madness:  asHaman  was  by  enyy  indulged  and  brooded 
on:  as  the  harlots  were,  through  feelings  pure  and  high 
at  first,  inverted  and  perverted:  as  Judas  was  by  secret 
dishonesty,  undetected  in  its  first  beginnings,  the  worst 
misfortune  that  can  befall  a  tendency  to  a  false  life. 
And  others  are  lost  by  the  entanglement  of  outward 
circumstances,  which  make  escape,  humanly  speaking, 
impossible.  Such  were  the  publicans:  men  forced^  like 
executioners,  into  degradation.  An  honest  publican, 
or  a  holy  executioner,  would  be  miracles  to  marvel  at 
And  some  are  lost  by  the  laws  of  society,  which  while 
defending  society,  have  n#  mercy  for  its  outcasts ,  and 
forbid  their  return,  fallen  once,  for  ever. 

Society  has  power  to  bind  on  earth;  and  what  it 
binds  is  bound  upon  the  soul  indeed.  For  a  man  or 
woman  who  has  lost  self-respect  is  lost  indeed. 

And  oh!  the  untold  world  of  agony  contained  in 
that  expression —  ^'a  lost  soul!'*  agony  exactly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  nobleness  of  original  powers.  For  it  is 
a  strange  and  moumM  truth,  that  the  qualities  which 
enable  men  to  shine  are  exactly  those  which  minister 
to  the  worst  ruin.  Grod's  highest  gifts  —  talent,  beauty, 
feeling,  imagination,  power:  they  carry  with  them  the 
possibili^  of  the  highest  heaven  and  the  lowest  hell. 
Be  sure  that  it  is  by  that  which  is  highest  in  you  that 
you  may  be  lost  It  is  the  awful  warning,  and  not  the 
excuse  of  evil,  that  the  light  which  leads  astray  is  light 
firom  heaven.  The  shallow  fishing-boat  glides  safely 
over  the  ree&  where  the  noble  bark  stcandft*.  \\.  v^  S}qa 
y&ry  might  and  majesty  of  her  career  tJiai  \sxMrj  <!qa 
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sharp  rock  deeper  in  her  bosom.  There  are  thoosandi 
who  are  not  lost  (like  the  respectable  Pharisees),  be- 
cause they  had  no  impetuous  impulses no  passion 

—  no  strong  enthusiasm,  hj  the  perversion  of  wbidi 
they  could  be  lost. 

Now  this  will  explain  to  us  what  there  was  in  these 
lost  ones  which  left  a  hope  for  their  salvation,  and  which 
Jesus  saw  in  them  to  seek  and  save.  Outwardly  men 
saw  a  crust  of  black  scowling  impenitence.  Reprobates 
they  called  them.  Below  that  outward  crust  ran  a  hot 
lava-stream  of  anguish:  What  was  that?  The  coward 
fear  of  hell?  Nay,  hardened  men  defy  helL  The 
anguish  of  the  lost  ones  of  this  world  is  not  fear  of 
punishment.  It  was  and  is,  the  misery  of  having  quenched 
a  light  brighter  than  the  sun:  the  intolerable  sense  of 
being  sunk:  the  remorse  of  knowing  that  they  were  not 
what  they  might  have  been.  And  He  saw  that:  He 
knew  that  it  was  the  germ  of  life  which  God*s  spirit 
could  develope  into  salvation. 

It  was  His  work  and  His  desire  to  save  such,  and 
in  this  world  a  new  and  strange  solicitude  it  was,  for 
the  world  had  seen  before  nothing  like  it 

Not  half  a  century  ago  a  great  man  was  seen  stoop- 
ing and  working  in  a  charnel-house  of  bones.  Uncoudi, 
nameless  fragments  lay  around  him,  which  the  workmen 
had  dug  up  and  thrown  aside  as  rubbish.  They  be- 
longed to  some  far-back  age,  and  no  man  knew  whit 
they  were  or  whence.  Few  men  cared.  The  world 
was  merry  at  the  sight  of  a  philosopher  groping  among 
mouldy  bones.  But  when  that  creative  mind,  revcrentlj 
discerning  the  fontal  types  of  living  being  in  divene 
shapes,  brought  log^xWx  l\i<ifte  strange  fragments,  bone 
to  ^  bone,   and  xVb  to  c\vw  ^  «xA  Xa^^  \»  >&»»  ^^^ro.  «^ 
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responding  vertebra,  recombining  the  wondrous  forms 
of  past  ages,  and  presenting  each  to  the  astonished  world 
as  it  moved  and  lived  a  hundred  thousand  ages  back, 
then  men  began  to  perceive  that  a  new  science  had 
begun  on  earth. 

And  such  was  the  work  of  Christ  They  saw  Him 
at  work  among  the  fragments  and  mouldering  wreck  of 
our  humanity,  and  sneered.  But  He  took  the  dry  bones 
such  as  Ezekiel  saw  in  Vision,  which  no  man  thought 
could  live,  and  He  breathed  into  them  the  breath  of 
life.  He  took  the  scattered  fragments  of  our  ruined 
nature,  interpreted  their  meaning,  showed  the  original 
intent  of  those  powers,  which  were  now  destructive 
only,  drew  out  from  publicans  and  sinners  yearnings 
which  were  incomprehensible,  and  feelings  which  were 
misunderstood,  vindicated  the  beauty  of  the  original 
intention,  showed  the  Divine  Order  below  the  chaos, 
exhibited  to  the  world  once  more  a  human  soul  in  the 
form  in  which  God  had  made  it,  saying  to  the  dry 
bones  "Live!" 

Only  what  in  the  great  foreigner  was  a  taste,  in 
Christ  was  love.  In  the  one  the  gratification  of  an 
enlightened  curiosity:  in  the  other  the  gratification  of  a 
sublime  affection.  In  the  philosopher  it  was  a  longing 
to  restore  and  reproduce  the  past  In  Christ  a  hope 
for  the  future  —  "to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost" 

ILL  A  peculiarity  in  His  mode  of  treatment  How 
Were  these  lost  ones  to  be  restored?  The  human  plans 
ftre  reducible  to  three.  Governments  have  tried  chastise- 
Hient  for  the  reclamation  of  offenders.  For  a^^^  \.\i^\. 
^as  the  onljr  expedient  known  either  to  c\iUTc\\  oi  ^Va.V^ 
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Time  bag  written  upon  it  Failure.  I  do  not  say  that 
penal  severity  is  not  needful.  Perhaps  it  is,  for  pro- 
tection, and  for  the  salutary  expression  of  indignation 
against  certain  forms  of  evil.  But  as  a  system  of  n- 
clamation  it  has  failed.  Did  the  rack  ever  reclaim  in 
heart  one  heretic?  Did  the  scaffold  ever  soften  one 
felon?  One  universal  fact  of  history  replies:  Whew 
the  penal  code  was  most  sanguinary,  and  when  poniili- 
ments  were  must  numerous,  crime  was  most  abnndint 

Again,  society  has  tried  exclusion  for  life.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  it  may  not  be  needful.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  your  social  purity  by  banishing 
offenders  of  a  certain  sort  for  ever.  I  only  say  for  re- 
covery it  is  a  failure.  Who  ever  knew  one  case  where 
the  ban  of  exclusion  was  hopeless,  and  the  shame  of 
that  exclusion  reformed?  Did  we  ever  hear  of  a  £dlen 
creature  made  moral  by  despair?  Name,  if  yon  esn, 
the  publican  or  the  harlot  in  any  age  brought  back  to 
goodness  by  a  Pharisee,  or  by  the  system  of  a  Pharisee. 

And  once  more,  some  governors  have  tried  the 
system  of  indiscriminate  lenity:  they  forgaye  great  cri- 
minals, trusting  all  the  future  to  gratitude:  they  pasMJ 
over  great  sins,  they  sent  away  the  ringleaders  of  le* 
hellion  with  honours  heaped  upon  them:  they  thought 
this  was  the  gospel:  they  expected  dramatic  emotion  (o 
work  wonders.  How  far  this  miserable  system  has  sno* 
ceeded,  let  those  tell  us  who  have  studied  the  histoiy 
of  our  South  African  colonies  for  the  last  twenty  yesn. 
We  were  tired  of  cruelty  —  we  tried  sentiment  —  we 
trusted  to  feeling.  Feeling  failed:  we  only  made  hypo- 
crites, and  encouraged  rebellion  by  impunity.  Inexorable 
severity  —  rigoTow.%  X^wiS&Wi^isi  —  indiscriminate  aid 
mere  forgivingneaa^  «SX  %x«k  ^^\a^« 
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In  Ghrisf  8  treatment  of  gailt  we  find  three  peculi- 
arities: —  Sympathy,  holiness,  firmness. 

1.  By  human  sympathy.  In  the  treatment  of  Zac- 
chens  this  was  almost  all.  We  read  of  almost  nothing 
else  as  the  instrument  of  that  wonderful  reclamation. 
One  thiug  only,  Christ  went  to  his  house  self-inyited. 
Bat  that  one  was  everything.  Consider  it  —  Zaccheus 
was,  if  he  were  like  other  publicans,  a  hard  and  hard- 
ened man.  He  felt  people  shrink  from  him  in  the 
streets.  He  laj  under  an  imputation:  and  we  know 
how  that  feeling  of  being  universally  suspected  and 
misinterpreted  makes  a  man  bitter,  sarcastic,  and  defiant 
And  so  the  outcast  would  go  home,  look  at  his  gold, 
rejoice  in  the  revenge  he  could  take  by  false  accusa- 
tions, felt  a  pride  in  knowing  that  they  might  hate,  but 
eoold  not  help  fearing  him:  scorned  the  world,  and  shut 
np  his  heart  against  it 

At  last,  one  whom  all  men  thronged  to  see,  and 
all  men  honoured,  or  seemed  to  honour,  came  to  him, 
offisred  to  go  home  and  sup  with  him.  For  the  first 
time  for  manj  years,  Zaccheus  felt  that  he  was  not 
despised,  and  the  floodgates  of  that  avaricious,  shut 
heait  were  opened  in  a  tide  of  love  and  generosity. 
''Behold,  Lord,  the  half  of  my  goods  I  give  to  the 
poor;  and  if  I  have  taken  anything  from  any  man  bj 
false  aceusation,  I  restore  him  fourfold." 

He  was  reclaimed  to  human  feeling  by  being  taught 
that  he  was  a  man  still;  recognised  and  treated  like  a 
man.  A  Son  of  Man  had  come  to  "seek"  him,  the  lost 

2.  Bj  the  exhibition  of  Divine  holiness. 

The  holiness  of  Christ  differed  from  all  earthly, 
common,  vulgar  holiness.  Wherever  it  was^  it  e\\d\Ad. 
a  Bense  of  sJn/blness  and  imperfection.     Jiiat  8A  VkL<^ 

Sfrmoms,  II^  \4 
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purest  cut  crystal  of  the  rock  looks  dim  beside  the  dia- 
mond,  so  the  best  men  felt  a  sense  of  gnilt  growing 
distinct  upon  their  souls.  When  the  Anointed  of  God 
came  near,  "Depart  from  me,^*  said  the  bravest  and 
truest  of  them  all,  "for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord." 

But  at  the  same  time  the  holiness  df  Christ  did  not 
awe  men  away  from  Him,  nor  repel  them.  It  inspired 
them  with  hope.  It  was  not  that  vulgar  unapproachable 
sanctity  which  makes  men  awkward  in  its  presence, 
and  stands  aloof.  Its  peculiar  characteristic  was  that  it 
made  men  enamoured  of  goodness.  It  "drew  all  men 
unto  Him." 

This  is  the  difference  between  greatness  that  is  fiist- 
rate  and  greatness  which  is  second-rate  —  between 
heavenly  and  earthly  goodness.  The  second-rate  and 
the  earibly  draws  admiration  on  itself.  You  say,  "how 
great  an  act  —  how  good  a  man!"  The  first-rate  and 
the  heavenly  imparts  itself  —  inspires  a  spirit  Yon 
feel  a  kindred  something  in  you  that  rises  up  to  meet 
it,  and  draws  you  out  of  yourself,  making  you  better 
than  you  were  before,  and  opening  out  the  infinite  pos- 
sibilities of  your  life  and  soul. 

And  such  pre-eminently  was  the  holiness  of  Christ 
Had  some  earthly  great  or  good  one  come  toZacchens' 
house,  a  prince  or  a  nobleman,  his  feeling  would  have 
been,  What  condescension  is  there!  But  when  He  came 
whose  every  word  and  act  had  in  it  Life  and  Power, 
no  such  barren  reflection  was  the  result:  but  instead, 
the  beauty  of  holiness  had  become  a  power  within  him, 
and  a  longing  for  self-consecration.  "Behold,  Lord, 
the  half  of  my  goods  I  give  to  the  poor;  and  if  I  have 
taken  anything  fioici  a\iy  man  by  false  accusation,  I 
restore  him  fourfoVd"' 
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By  Divine  Bympathy,  and  by  the  Divine  Image  ex- 
isted in  the  spea^g  act  of  Christ,  the  lost  was  sought 
nd  saved.  He  was  saved,  as  alone  all  fallen  men 
in  be  saved.  *' Beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of 
le  Lord,  he  was  changed  into  the  same  image.^'  And 
lis  is  the  very  essence  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
Ve  are  redeemed  by  the  Life  of  God  without  us,  mani^ 
»ted  in  the  Person  of  Christ,  kindling  into  flame  the 
dfe  of  God  that  is  within  us.  Without  Him  we  can 
o  nothing.  Without  Him  the  warmth  that  was  in 
accheus'  heart  would  have  smouldered  uselessly  away, 
^hrough  Him  it  became  Life  and  Light,  and  the  lost 
'as  saved. 


U* 
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Preached  January  46,  485S. 

THE  SANCTIFICATION  OP  CHRIST. 

JoBV  xvii.  19.  —  **  And  for  tbeir  sakes  I  ■aactuy  my««lf,  that  th^  alio 
might  be  ■anctifled  through  the  truth.** 

The  prayer  in  which  these  words  occur  is  giren  to 
us  by  the  Apostle  John  alone.  Perhaps  only  St  John 
could  give  it,  for  it  belongs  to  the  peculiar  provinoe  of 
his  revelation.  He  presents  us  with  more  of  the  heart 
of  Christ  than  the  oUier  apostles:  with  less  of  the  oat- 
ward  manifestations.  He  gives  us  more  conversations 
—  fewer  miracles:  more  of  the  inner  life  —  more  of 
what  Christ  was,  less  of  what  Christ  did. 

St.  John's  mind  was  not  argumentative,  but  in- 
tuitive. There  are  two  ways  of  reaching  truth:  by 
reasoning  it  out  and  by  feeling  it  out  All  the  pro- 
foundest  truths  are  felt  out  The  deep  glances  into 
truth  are  got  by  Love.  Love  a  man,  that  is  the  best 
way  of  understanding  him.  Feel  a  truth,  that  is  the 
only  way  of  comprehending  it 

Not  that  you  can  put  your  sense  of  such  truths  into 
words  in  the  shape  of  accurate  maxims  or  doctrines: 
but  the  truth  is  reached,  notwithstanding.  Compare 
1  Cor.  ii.  15,  16. 

Now  St  John  felt  out  truth.  He  understood  his 
Lord  by  loving  him.  Tou  find  no  long  trains  of  argu- 
ment in  St  John's  writings:  an  atmosphere  of  con- 
templation pervades  all.  Brief,  full  sentences,  glowing 
with  imagery  of  vrbieli  lii^  mere  prose  intellect  makes 
nonsense,   and  -wIiicYil  a^  ^^roi  \iftaj^  ^^\i^  \&&j^i!et^ 
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that  18  the  character  of  his  writing:  very  different  from 
the  other  apostles.  St  Peter's  knowledge  of  Christ 
was  formed  hy  impetuous  mistakes,  corrected  slowly 
and  severely.  St.  Paul's  Christianity  was  formed  by 
principles  wrought  out  glowing  hot,  as  a  smith  ham- 
mers out  ductile  iron,  in  his  unresting,  earnest  fire  of 
thought,  where  the  Spirit  dwelt  in  warmth  and  light 
for  ever,  kindling  the  Divine  fire  of  inspiration.  St 
John  and  St  John's  Christianity  were  formed  by  per- 
sonal view  of  Christ,  by  intercourse  with  Him,  and  by 
silent  contemplation.  Slowly,  month  by  month  and 
year  by  year,  he  gazed  on  Christ  in  silence,  and 
thoughtful  adoration:  '^Reflecting  as  from  a  glass  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,"  he  became  like  Him  —  caught  His 
tones  —  His  modes  of  thought  —  His  very  expressions, 
and  became  partaker  of  His  inward  life.  A  ^Christ 
was  formed  in  him." 

Hence  it  was  that  this  prayer  was  revealed  to  St 
John  alone  of  the  apostles,  and  by  him  alone  recorded 
for  ns.  The  Saviour's  mind  touched  his:  through  secret 
sympathy  he  was  inspired  with  the  mystic  conscious- 
ness of  what  had  passed  and  what  was  passing  in  the 
deeps  of  the  soul  of  Christ  Its  seciet  longings  and  its 
deepest  struggles  were  known  to  John  alone. 

This  particular  sentence  in  the  prayer  which  I  have 
taken  for  the  text  was  peculiarly  after  the  heart  of  the 
Apostle  John.  For  I  have  said  that  to  him  the  true 
life  of  Christ  was  rather  the  inner  Life  than  the  out- 
ward acts  of  life.  Now  this  sentence  from  the  lips  of 
Jesus  speaks  of  the  Atoning  Sacrifice  as  an  inward 
mental  act  rather  than  as  an  outward  deed:  a  self-con- 
secration wrought  out  in  the  Will  of  Chriat  ¥ot  \}cL^\t 
Mkaf  I  am  sanctifying  myself .    That  is  a  leaoVi^  —  « 
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secret  of  the  inner  Life.     No  wonder  that  it  was  re- 
corded by  St.  John. 

The  text  has  two  parts. 

I.  The  sanctification  of  Jesus  Christ 

II.  The  sanctification  of  His  people. 

I  Christ's  sanctification  of  Himself.  "For  their 
sakes  I  sanctify  myself,  that  they  also  might  be  sancti- 
fied through  the  truth." 

We  must  explain  this  word  "sanctify;"  npon  it  the 
whole  meaning  turns.  Clearly,  it  has  not  the  ordinary 
popular  sense  here  of  making  holy.  Christ  was  holy. 
He  could  not  by  an  inward  effort  or  straggle  make 
Himself  holy,  for  He  was  that  already. 

Let  us  trace  the  history  of  the  word  "sanctify"  in 
the  early  pages  of  the  Jewish  history. 

When  the  destroying  angel  smote  the  first-bom  of 
the  Egyptian  families,  the  symbolic  blood  on  the  lintel 
of  every  Hebrew  house  protected  the  eldest  bom  ftom 
the  plague  of  death.  In  consequence,  a  law  of  Moses 
viewed  every  eldest  son  in  a  peculiar  light  He  wm 
reckoned  as  a  thing  devoted  to  the  Lord  —  redeemed, 
and  therefore  set  apart  The  word  used  to  express  this 
devotion  is  sanctify.  "The  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
saiictify  unto  me  all  the  first-bom,  whatsoever  openeth 
the  womb  among  the  children  of  Israel,  both  of  man 
and  of  beast:  it  is  mine." 

By  a  subsequent  arrangement  these  first-bom  were 

exchanged  for  the  Levites.     Instead  of  the  eldest  son 

in  each  family,  a  whole  tribe  was  taken,  and  reckoned 

as  set   apart  and  Ae'voV^^  \.ci  5^Wrah^  just  as  now  a 

substitute  is  provided  lo  ^cr?^"m^«x>ai^«asi^^%^fe«A. 
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Therefore  the  tribe  of  Levi  were  said  to  be  sanctified 
to  God. 

Ask  we  what  was  meant  by  saying  that  the  Levites 
were  sanctified  to  God?  The  ceremony  of  their  sancti- 
fication  will  explain  it  to  us.  It  was  a  very  significant 
one.  The  priest  touched  with  the  typical  blood  of  a 
sacrificed  animal  the  Levite's  right  hand,  right  eye, 
right  foot  This  was  the  Levite*s  sanctification.  It 
devoted  every  faculty  and  every  power  —  of  seeing, 
doing,  walking,  the  right  hand  faculties  —  the  best  and 
choicest  —  to  God's  peculiar  service.  He  was  a  man 
Bet  apart 

To  sanctify,  therefore,  in  the  Hebrew  phrase,  meant 
to  devote  or  consecrate.  Let  us  pause  for  a  few 
moments  to  gather  up  the  import  of  this  ceremony  of 
the  Levites. 

The  first-bom  are  a  nation's  hope:  they  may  be 
said  to  represent  a  whole  nation.  The  consecration 
therefore  of  the  first-bom  was  the  consecration  of  the 
entire  nation  by  their  representatives.  Now  the  Levites 
were  substituted  for  the  first-bom.  The  Levites  con- 
•equently  represented  all  Israel;  and  by  their  consecra- 
tion the  life  of  Israel  was  declared  to  be  in  idea  and 
by  right  a  consecrated  life  to  God.  But  ftu-ther  still. 
As  the  Levites  represented  Israel,  so  Israel  itself  was 
but  a  part  taken  for  the  whole,  and  represented  the 
whole  human  race.  If  any  one  thinks  this  fanciful,  let 
him  remember  the  principle  of  representation  on  which 
the  whole  Jewbh  system  was  built  For  example  — 
the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  were  consecrated  to  God. 
Why?  —  to  declare  that  portion  and  that  only  to  be 
Ood's?  No;  St  Paul  says  as  a  part  fox  \iie  >n\v^^^ 
to  teach  and  remind  that  the  whole  liarve&l  ^^  ^^ 
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''If  the  first  fruits  be  holj,  the  lump  alto  is  holy.'' 
So  in  the  same  way,  God  consecrated  a  peculiar  people 
to  Himself.  Why?  The  Jews  say  because  they  alone 
are  His.  We  say,  as  a  part  representative  of  the  whole, 
to  show  in  one  nation  what  all  are  meant  to  be.  The 
holiness  of  Israel  is  a  representative  holiness.  Just  as 
the  consecrated  Levite  stood  for  what  Israel  was  meant 
to  be,  so  the  anointed  and  separated  nation  represents 
for  ever  what  the  whole  race  of  man  is  in  the  Divine 
Idea,  a  thing  whose  proper  life  is  perpetual  conse- 
cration. 

One  step  further.  This  being  the  true  Lifo  of 
Humanity,  name  it  how  you  will,  sancdfication,  con- 
secration, devotion,  sacrifice,  Christ  the  Bepresentative 
of  the  Race,  submits  Himself  in  the  text  to  the  univer- 
sal law  of  this  devotion.  The  true  law  of  every  life  is 
consecration  to  God :  therefore  Christ  says,  I  consecrate 
myself:  else  He  had  not  been  a  Man  in  God's  idea  of 
manhood  —  for  the  idea  of  Man  which  God  had  been 
for  ages  labouring  to  give  through  a  consecrated  tribe 
and  a  consecrated  nation  to  the  world,  was  the  idea  of 
a  being  whose  life-law  is  Sacrifice,  every  act  and  every 
thought  being  devoted  to  God. 

Accordingly,  this  is  the  view  which  Christ  Himself 
gave  of  His  own  Divine  Humanity.  He  spoke  of  it  as 
of  a  thing  devoted  by  a  Divine  decree.  "Say  ye  of 
Him,  whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified^  and  sent  into 
the  world.  Thou  blasphemest;  because  I  said,  I  am  the 
Son  of  God?" 

We  have  reached  therefore  the  meaning  of  this  word 

in  the  text,  "For  their  s&kes  I  sanctify,  f.  e,  consecrate 

or  devote  myself.'^     Tk^  ^i^t  meaning  of  sanctify  is  to 

set  apart     But  to  Bel  «j^«s\.  W  ^q.^N&  \a  V^^^  <« 
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onsecrate;  and  to  consecrate  a  thing  is  to  make  it  holy. 
Lnd  thus  we  have  the  three  meanings  of  the  word,  viz., 
>  set  apart,  to  devote,  to  make  holy  -r-  rising  all  out 
f  one  simple  idea. 

To  go  somewhat  into  particulars.  This  sanctification 
I  spoken  of  herQ  chiefly  as  threefold:  Self-devotion 
y  inward  resolve  —  self-devotion  to  the  Truth  —  self- 
evotion  for  the  sake  of  others. 

1.  He  devoted  Himself  by  inward  resolve.  "I 
anctify  myself."  God  His  Father  had  devoted  Him 
>efore.  He  had  sanctified  and  sent  Him.  It  only 
emained  that  this  devotion  should  become  by  His  own 
ct  —  self'deYOiion:  completed  by  His  own  wilL 
I^ow  in  that  act  of  will  consisted  His  sanctification  of 
Umself. 

For  observe,  this  was  done  within:  in  secret,  solitary 
bmggle  —  in  wrestling  with  all  temptations  which 
eterred  Him  firom  His  work  —  in  resolve  to  do  it 
nflinchingly:  in  real  human  battle  and  victory. 

Therefore  this  self-sanctification  applies  to  Uie  whole 
me  and  history  of  His  mind.  He  was  for  ever  devo- 
Ing  Himself  to  work  —  for  ever  bracing  His  human 
pirit  to  sublime  resolve.  But  it  applies  peculiarly  to 
ertain  special  moments,  when  some  crisis,  as  on  this 
resent  occasion,  came,  which  called  for  an  act  of  will. 

The  first  of  these  moments  which  we  read  of  came 
rhen  he  was  twelve  years  of  age.  We  pondered  on  it 
few  weeks  ago.  In  the  temple,  t^at  earnest  conver- 
EUion  with  the  doctors  indicates  to  us  that  He  had 
egon  to  revolve  His  own  mission  in  His  mind;  for 
lie  answer  to  His  mother^s  expostulations  shows  us 
rhat  had  been  the  subject  of  those  questloiii^  Ha  \]l^ 
ftAD  puttiDg:    ""Wist  jre  not  that  I  must  be  a\>ow\.  m^j 
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Pather*B  business?"  Solemn  words,  significant  of  a 
crisis  in  His  mental  history.  He  had  been  asking  those 
doctors  about  His  Father's  business:  what  it  was,  and 
how  it  was  to  be  done  hj  Him  of  whom  He  had  read 
in  the  prophets,  even  Himself.  This  was  the  earliest 
self-devotion  of  Messias:  —  the  B07  was  sanctifying 
Himself  for  life  and  manhood's  work. 

The  next  time  was  in  that  preparation  of  the  wilde^ 
ness  which  we  call  Christ's  Temptation.  Yon  cannot 
look  deeply  into  that  strange  story  without  peicei\dng 
that  the  true  meaning  of  it  lies  in  this,  that  the  Saviour 
in  that  conflict  was  steeling  His  soul  against  the  three- 
fold form  in  which  temptation  presented  itself  to  Him 
in  after-life,  to  mar  or  neutralize  His  ministry. 

1.  To  convert  the  hard,  stony  life  of  Duty  into  the 
comfort  and  enjoyment  of  this  life:  to  barter,  like  Esao, 
life  for  pottage:  to  use  Divine  powers  in  Him  only  to 
procure  bread  of  Earth. 

2.  To  distrust  God,  and  try  impatiently  some  wild, 
sudden  plan,  instead  of  His  meek  and  slow-appointed 
ways  —  to  cast  Himself  from  the  temple,  as  we  dash 
ourselves  against  our  destiny. 

3.  To  do  homage  to  the  majesty  of  wrong:  to 
worship  Evil  for  the  sake  of  success:  to  make  the  world 
His  own  by  force  or  by  crooked  policy,  instead  of  bj 
suffering. 

These  were  the  temptations  of  His  life  as  they  are 
of  ours.  If  you  search  through  His  history,  you  find 
that  all  trial  was  reducible  to  one  or  other  of  these 
three  forms.  In  the  wilderness  His  soul  foresaw  them 
all;  they  were  all  in  spirit  met  then,  fonght  and  con- 
quered before  they  ea-m^  Vw  ^^vt  xft».UtY*  In  the  wilder- 
ness He  had  aaiiav^^^i  i«v^  ^^u'eRRMte^^S^xaw^  veosa*. 
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all  possible  teroptation,  and  LHe  thenceforward  was 
only  the  meeting  of  that  in  Fact  which  had  been  in 
Besolve  met  ahready  —  a  vanquished  foe. 

I  said  He  had  sanctified  Himself  against  every 
trial:  I  should  have  said,  against  every  one  except  the 
last  The  temptation  had  not  exhibited  the  terrors  and 
the  form  of  Death:  He  had  yet  to  nerve  and  steel 
Himself  to  that  And  hence  the  lofty  sadness  which 
characterizes  His  later  ministry,  as  He  went  down  from 
the  sunny  mountain-tops  of  life  into  the  darkening 
shades  of  the  valley  where  lies  the  grave.  There  is  a 
perceptible  difference  between  the  tone  of  His  earlier 
and  ^at  of  His  later  ministry  which  by  its  evidently 
undesigned  truthfulness  gives  us  a  strong  feeling  of  the 
reality  of  the  history. 

At  first  all  is  bright,  full  of  hope,  signalized  by 
success  and  triumph.  You  hear  from  Him  joyous  words 
of  anticipated  victory:  "I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning 
fidl  from  heaven."  And  we  recollect  how  His  first 
sermon  in  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum  was  hailed; 
bow  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  Him,  and  His  words  seemed 
tall  of  grace. 

Slowly,  af^er  this,  there  comes  a  change  over  the 
spirit  of  His  life.  The  unremitting  toil  becomes  more 
superhuman,  '*I  must  work  the  work  of  Him  that  sent 
Me  while  it  is  day:  the  night  cometh  when  no  man 
can  work/*  The  cold  presentiment  of  doom  hangs  more 
often  on  SUm.  He  begins  to  talk  to  His  disciples  in 
mysterious  hints  of  the  betrayal  and  the  cross.  He  is 
going  down  into  the  cloudland,  full  of  shadows  where 
nothing  is  distinct,  and  His  step  becomes  more  solemn, 
and  His  language  more  deeply  sad.  ^oids  o(  %.^^^ 
Oge  words  aa  of  a  soul  struggling   to  "pietc^  ^Sm^m*^ 
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thick  glooms  of  Mystery,  and  Doubt,  and  Deaih,  come 
more  often  from  His  lips:  for  instance,  ''Now  is  Mj 
soul  troubled:  and  what  shall  I  say?  Father,  save  me 
from  this  hour:  but  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the 
world."  "My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto 
death."  And  here  in  the  text  is  another  of  those 
sentences  of  moumM  grandeur:  "For  their  sakes  I 
sanctify  Myself,  that  they  also  might  be  sanctified 
through  the  truth." 

Observe  the  present  tense.  Not  I  shall  devote  My- 
self —  but  I  sanctify,  t .  «.  I  am  sanctifying  Myself.  It 
was  a  mental  struggle  going  on  then.  This  prayer 
was,  so  to  speak,  part  of  His  Gethsemane  prayer  — 
the  first  utterances  of  it,  broken  by  interruption  —  then 
finished  in  the  garden.  The  Consecration  and  the 
Agony  had  begun  —  the  long  inward  battle  —  which 
was  not  complete  till  the  words  came,  too  solemnly  to 
be  called  triumphantly,  though  they  were  indeed  the 
trumpet-tones  of  Man's  grand  victory,  "It  is  finished.** 

8econdly,  the  sanctification  of  Christ  was  self-devo- 
tion to  the  Truth. 

I  infer  this,  because  He  says,  "I  sanctify  Myself, 
that  they  also  might  be  sanctified  through  the  truth.** 
"Also**  implies  that  what  His  consecration  was,  thein 
was.  Now  theirs  is  expressly  said  to  be  sanctificatkn 
by  the  truth.  That  then  was  His  consecration  too.  It 
was  the  truth  which  devoted  Him  and  marked  Him  out 
for  death. 

For  it  was  not  merely  death  that  made  Christ*! 

sacrifice  the  world's  Atonement     There  is  no  special 

virtue  in  mere  death,  even  though  it  be  the  death  of 

God's  own  Son.    "BVooft.  ^ci^  TiQt  please  (Sod.    "As  I 

live  J  said  tbe  "LoiSi,  I^ibn^^^  ^^«»asafc\ii.'^»i'^s8ifik<if 
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le  sinner."  Do  70a  think  God  has  pleasure  in  the 
lood  of  the  righteous?  blood  merely  as  blood?  death 
lerely  as  a  debt  of  nature  paid  ?  sufiPering  merely,  as  if 
offering  had  in  it  mysterious  virtue? 

No,  my  brethren!  God  can  be  satisfied  with  that 
nly  which  pertains  to  the  conscience  and  the  will;  so 
ays  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews:  Sacrifices 
ould  never  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect  The 
Uood  of  Christ  was  sanctified  by  the  Will  with  which 
le  shed  it:  it  is  that  which  gives  it  value.  It  was 
.  sacrifice  offered  up  to  conscience.  He  suffered  as  a 
iBTtyr  to  the  Truth.  He  fell  in  fidelity  to  a  cause. 
Che  sacred  cause  in  which  He  fell  was  love  to  the 
inman  race:  ^^ Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that 
.  man  give  his  life  for  his  friends."  Now  that  Truth 
ras  the  Cause  in  which  Christ  died.  We  have  His 
wn  words  as  proof:  "To  this  end  was  I  bom,  and 
or  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  to  bear  witness  to 
he  Truth." 

Let  US  see  how  His  death  was  a  martyrdom  of 
ritness  to  TrutL 

!•  He  proclaimed  the  identity  between  religion  and 
h>odnes8.  He  distinguished  religion  from  correct  views, 
oeorate  religious  observances,  and  even  from  devout 
Mlings.  He  said  that  to  be  religious  is  to  be  good. 
Bleated  are  the  pure  in  heart  .  .  .  Blessed  are  the 
lercifol  .  .  .  Blessed  are  the  meek."  Justice,  mercy, 
ruth  —  these  He  proclaimed  as  the  real  righteousness 
f  God. 

But  because  He  taught  the  truth  of  Godliness,  the 
'harisees  became  His  enemies:  those  men  of  opinions 
ad  maxims:  those  men  of  ecclesiastical,  ritaoi^  «^<iL 
piriliijJ  pieteasioDS. 
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Again,  He  taught  spiritual  Eeligiou,  God  wai 
in  tbe  temple:  tbo  temple  was  to  come  down. 
Religion  would  survive  the  temple,  God'a  temple 
mail's  soul;  and  because  He  taught  spiritual  wor 
the  pnesta  became  Hia  euemiea,  Heuee  camG  i 
accusations  that  He  blasphemed  the  temple  i  thai 
had  said  contemptuously,  "Destroy  this  temple ^  ai 
three  days  I  will  raise  it  up."' 

Once  more.  He  struck  a  deathblow  at  Jewial 
clusiveness;  He  proclaimed  the  truth  of  the  cbarad 
God.  God  the  Father:  the  hereditary  descent 
Abraham  was  nothing:  the  inheritance  of  Abrali 
faith  was  everything.  God  therefore  would  ad  mi 
Gentiles  who  inherited  that  faith.  For  God  lovei 
world,  not  a  private  few:  not  the  Jew  only,  nol 
elder  brother  who  had  been  all  his  life  at  home, 
the  prodigal  younger  brother  too,  who  had  wane 
far  and  had  sinned  much. 

Now   because  He   proclaimed   this  salvation  ol 
Gentiles,  the  whole  Jewish  nation  were  offended, 
first  time  He  ever  hinted  it  at  Capernaum,    they 
Him   to   the    brow   of  the  hill  wliereon  their  city 
built  that  they  might  throw  Him  thence. 

And  thus  by  degi-ees   —  Priests,  Pharisees,  Jvi 
rich  and  poor  —  He  had  roused  them  all  against  1 
and  the  Divine  Martyr  of  the  Truth  stood  alone  at 
beside  the  cross,   when  the  world's  life  was  to  be 
without  a  friend. 

All  this  we  must  bear  in  mind,  if  we  would  ui 

stand    tbe    expression,    "I   sanctify   myself."     He 

sanctifying  and  consecrating  Himself  for  this  —  to 

"Witness  to  the  Truth  —  a  devoted  one,  consecratt 

^       His  heart's  deeps  \,o  i\^  —  \Q^a.l  to  truth,  even  thi 
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it  ahoald  have  to  give  as  the  reward  of  allegiance ,  not 
honours  and  kingdoms,  but  only  a  crown  of  thorns. 

3.  The  self  sanctification  of  Christ  was  for  the  sake 
of  others.     *^For  their  sakes." 

He  obeyed  the  law  of  self-consecration  for  Himself, 
else  He  bad  not  been  man;  for  that  law  is  the  uni- 
Tenal  law  of  onr  human  existence.  But  he  obeyed 
it  not  for  Himself  alone,  but  for  others  also.  It  was 
▼iearions  self-devotion,  ?.  e,  instead  of  others,  as  the 
Bepresentative  of  them.  **For  their  sakes,"  as  an 
eumple,  **that  they  also  might  be  sanctified  through 
die  tnith." 

Distinguish  between  a  model  and  an  example.  You 
eop7  the  outline  of  a  model:  you  imitate  the  spirit  of 
an  example.  Christ  is  our  Example:  Christ  is  not  our 
HodeL  Ton  might  copy  the  life  of  Christ:  make  Him 
a  model  in  every  act:  and  jeX  you  might  be  not  one 
whit  more  of  a  Christian  than  before.  You  might 
wash  the  feet  of  poor  fishermen  as  He  did,  live  a 
wandering  life  with  nowhere  to  lay  your  head.  You 
aa^t  go  about  teaching,  and  never  use  any  words  but 
His  words,  never  express  a  religious  truth  except  in 
Bible  language:  have  no  home,  and  mix  with  publicans 
and  harlots.  Then  Christ  would  be  your  model:  you 
would  have  copied  His  life  like  a  picture,  line  for  line, 
and  shadow  for  shadow;  and  yet  you  might  not  be 
CSuristlike. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  might  imitate  Christ,  get 
ffis  Spirit,  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  thought  which 
He  breathed:  do  not  one  single  act  which  He  did,  but 
•very  act  in  His  spirit:  you  might  be  rich,  whereas  He 
vu  poor:  never  teach,  whereas  He  was  l^«^\i\i\^ 
Awajrs;  lead  a  life  in  all  outward  particulars  l\i<i  ^«rj 
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contrast  and  opposite  of  His:  and  yet  the  apirit  of  His 
self-devotion  might  have  saturated  your  whole  heing, 
and  penetrated  into  the  life  of  every  act  and  the  essence 
of  every  thought  Then  Christ  would  have  hecome 
your  Example:  for  we  can  only  imitate  thai  of  which 
we  have  caught  the  spirit 

Accordingly,  He  sanctified  Himself  that  He  might 
become  a  living,  inspiring  Example,  firing  men*t  hearts 
by  love  to  imitation  —  a  burning  and  a  shining  light 
shed  upon  the  mystery  of  Life,  to  guide  by  a  spirit  of 
warmth  lighting  from  within.  In  Christ  there  is  not 
given  to  us  a  faultless  essay  on  the  loveliness  of  self- 
consecration,  to  convince  our  reason  how  beautiful  it 
is:  but  there  is  given  to  us  a  self-consecrated  One:  a 
living  Truth,  a  living  Person ;  a  Life  that  was  beautiful, 
a  Death  that  we  feel  in  our  inmost  hearts  to  have  been 
Divine:  and  all  this  in  order  that  the  Spirit  of  that 
consecrated  Life  and  consecrated  Death,  Uirough  love, 
and  wonder,  and  deep  enthusiasm,  may  pass  into  ns, 
and  sanctify  us  also  to  the  Truth  in  life  and  death.  He 
sacrificed  Himself  that  we  might  ofiSsr  ourselves  a  living 
sacrifice  to  God. 

H.  Christ^s  sanctification  of  his  people:  ^Thatthef 
also  might  be  sanctified  through  the  truth.'* 

To  sanctify  means  two  things.  It  means  to  devote, 
and  it  means  to  set  apart  Yet  these  two  meanings  are 
but  different  sides  of  the  same  idea:  for  to  be  devoted 
to  God  is  to  be  separated  from  all  that  is  opposed  to 
God. 

Those  whom  Christ  sanctifies  are  separated  from 
two  things:  from  \!lift  >Rat\d!^  ot^L,  and  j6rom  the  worM's 
spirit 
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1.  From  the  world's  evil.  So  in  vers^lS,  "I  pray- 
not  that  thou  shouldest  tako  them  out  of  the  world,  but 
that  thou  shouldest  keep  them  from  the  evil/*  Not 
from  physical  evil,  not  from  pain:  Christ  does  not 
exempt  His  own  from  such  kinds  of  evil.  Nay,  we 
hesitate  to  call  pain  and  sorrow  evils,  when  we  re- 
member what  bright  characters  they  have  made,  and 
when  we  recollect  that  almost  all  who  came  to  Christ 
came  impelled  by  suffering  of  some  kind  or  other.  For 
example,  the  Syrophenician  ifoman  had  been  driven 
to  '^fall  at  His  feet  and  worship  Him,'*  by  the  anguish 
of  the  tormented  daughter  whom  she  had  watched.  It 
was  a  widow  that  cast  into  the  ti-easury  all  her  living, 
and  diat  widow  poor. 

Possibly  Want  and  Woe  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
when  this  world  of  Appearance  shall  have  passed  away, 
to  have  been,  not  evils,  but  God's  blessed  angels  and 
ministers  of  His  most  parental  love. 

But  the  evil  from  which  Christ's  sanctification  sepa- 
rates the  soul  is  that  worst  of  evils  —  properly  speak- 
ing the  only  evil  —  sin:  revolt  from  God,  disloyalty  to 
conscience,  tyranny  of  the  passions,  strife  of  our  self- 
will  in  conflict  with  the  loving  Will  of  God.  This  is 
onr  foe  —  our  only  foe  that  we  have  a  right  to  hate 
with  perfect  hatred,  meet  it  where  we  will,  and  under 
whatever  form,  in  church  or  state,  in  false  social 
maxims,  or  in  our  own  hearts.  And  it  was  to  sanctify 
or  separate  us  from  this  that  Christ  sanctified  or  con- 
secrated Himself.  By  the  blood  of  His  anguish  —  by 
the  strength  of  His  unconquerable  resolve  —  we  are 
awom  against  it  —  bound  to  be,  in  a  world  of  ^n\\^ 
consecrated  spirits,  or  else  greatly  sinning. 

Sfrmoms.  H  \b 
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Lastly,  (he  self-devotion  of  Christ  separates  us  from 
the  world's  spirit 

Distinguish  hetween  the  world's  evil  and  the  worldV 
spirit  Many  things  which  cannot  be  claaaed  amoDgtt 
things  evil  are  yet  dangerous  as  things  worldly. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  ministerial 
duties  to  define  what  the  world-spirit  is.  It  cannot  be 
identified  with  vice,  nor  can  unworldliness  be  defined 
as  abstinence  from  vice.  The  Old  Testament  saints 
were  many  of  them  grett  transgressors.  Abraham  lied 
—  Jacob  deceived  —  David  committed  adultery.  Crimes 
dark  surely!  and  black  enough  I  And  yet  these  men 
were  unworldly  —  the  spirit  of  the  world  was  not  in 
them.  They  erred  and  were  severely  punished;  for 
crime  is  crime  in  whomsoever  it  is  found ,  and  most  a 
crime  in  a  saint  of  God.  But  they  were  beyond  their 
age:  they  were  not  of  the  world.  They  were  strangen 
and  pilgrims  upon  earth.  They  were,  in  the  midst 
of  innumerable  temptations  from  within  and  from  with- 
out, seeking  after  a  better  country,  i.  e.  an  heavenly. 

Again,  you  cannot  say  that  worldliness  consists  in 
mixing  with  many  people,  and  unworldHness  with  few. 
Daniel  was  unworldly  in  the  luxurious,  brilliant  court 
of  Babylon:  Adam,  in  Paradise,  had  but  one  com- 
panion; that  one  was  the  world  to  him. 

Again ,  the  spirit  of  the  world  cannot  be  defined  as 
coDsistiog  in  any  definite  plainness  of  dress  or  peculiar 
mode  of  living.  If  we  would  be  sanctified  iVom  the 
world  when  Christ  comes,  we  must  be  found  not 
stripping  off  the  ornaments  from  our  persons,  but  the 
censoriousness  from  our  tongues,  and  the  selfishness 
from  our  hearts. 

Once  more,  t\iat  ^\iv3ti  \%  %i  %\^  ^^  ^sssw^-^^KsBwa  in     i 
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one  age  is  not  a  certain  sign  of  it  in  another.  In 
DamePs  age,  when  dissolateness  marked  the  world, 
fragal  living  was  a  sufficient  evidence  that  he  was  not 
of  the  world.  To  say  that  he  restrained  his  appetites, 
was  nearly  the  same  as  saying  that  he  was  sanctified. 
But  now  when  intemperance  is  not  the  custom,  a  life 
as  temperate  as  DanieVs  might  coexist  with  all  that  is 
worst  of  the  spirit  of  the  world  in  the  heart;  almost 
no  man  then  was  temperate  who  was  not  serving  God 

—  now  hundreds  of  thousands  are  self-controlled  by 
prudence,  who  serve  the  world  and  self. 

Therefore  you  cannot  define  sanctification  by  any 
outward  marks  or  rules.  But  he  who  will  thoughtfully 
watch  will  understand  what  is  this  peculiar  sanctifica- 
tion or  separation  from  the  world  which  Christ  desired 
in  His  servants. 

He  is  sanctified  by  the  self-devotion  of  his  Master 
from  the  world,  who  has  a  life  in  himself  independent 
of  the  maxims  and  customs  which  sweep  along  with 
them  other  men.  In  his  Master^s  words,  "A  well  of 
water  m  him,  springing  up  into  everlasting  life,"  keep- 
ing his  life  on  the  whole  pure  and  his  heart  fresh. 
His  true  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  His  motives, 
the  aims  and  objects  of  his  life,  however  inconsistent 
they  may  be  with  each  other,  however  irregularly  or 
feebly  carried  out,  are  yet  on  the  whole  above,  not 
here.  His  citizenship  is  in  heaven.  He  may  be  tempted 

—  he  may  err  —  he  may  fall  —  but  still  in  his  darkest 
aberrations,  there  will  be  a  something  that  keeps  be- 
fore him  still  the  dreams  and  aspirations  of  his  best 
days  —  a  thought  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  and  the  self- 
consecration  that  it  typifies  —  a  conviction  that  thai  \& 
the  Highest,  and  thAt  alone  the  true  Li\£e.  kKidi  \^«X  — 
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if  it  were  only  that  —  wotild  make  bira  essentially 
different  from  other  men,  even  when  he  mixea  with 
them  and  seems  to  catch  their  tone,  among  them  but 
not  one  of  them.  And  that  Life  within  him  is  ChriBtV 
pledge  that  he  shall  be  yet  what  he  longs  to  be  —  a 
Bomething  severing'  him,  separating  him^  consecrating 
him.  For  hiTn  and  for  such  as  him  the  conaecratioa 
prayer  of  Christ  was  made.  **They  are  not  of  the 
world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world:  Sanctify  thean 
through  thy  Truths  Thy  Word  is  Truth." 
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XVIII. 

Preached  January  %5,  4855. 

THE    FIRST    MIRACLE. 

I.    THE  GLORT  OP  THE  VIRGIN  MOTHER. 

LUKS  il.  11.  —  "  Thin  beginning  of  miracles  did  Jesus  in  Cana  of  Galilee, 
and  manifested  forth  his  glory ;  and  his  disciples  believed  on  him.** 

This  was  the  ** beginning  of  Miracles^'  which  Jesns 
did,  and  yet  He  was  now  thirty  years  of  age.  For 
thirty  years  He  had  done  no  miracle;  and  that  is  in 
itself  almost  worthy  to  be  called  a  miracle.  That  He 
abstained  for  thirty  years  from  the  exertion  of  His 
wonder-working  power  is  as  marvellous  as  that  He 
possessed  for  three  years  the  power  to  exert  He  was 
content  to  live  long  in  deep  obscurity.  Nazareth,  with 
its  quiet  valley,  was  world  enough  for  Him.  There  was 
no  disposition  to  rush  into  publicity:  no  haste  to  be 
known  in  the  world.  The  quiet  consciousness  of  power 
which  breathes  in  that  expression,  **Mine  hour  is  not 
yet  come,"  had  marked  His  whole  life.  He  could  bide 
His  time.     He  had  the  strength  to  wait 

This  was  true  greatness  —  the  greatness  of  man, 
because  also  the  greatness  of  God:  for  such  is  God's 
way  in  all  He  does.  In  all  the  works  of  God  there 
is  a  conspicuous  absence  of  haste  and  hurry.  All  that 
He  does  ripens  slowly.  Six  slow  days  and  nights  of 
creative  force  before  man  was  made:  two  thousand 
years  to  discipline  and  form  a  Jewish  people:  four 
thousand  years  of  darkness,  and  ignorance,  and  crime, 
before  the  fulness  of  the  Time  had  come  ^  iv\i«ii  ^^ 
eoald  send  forth  His  Son:    unnumbered  age&  o?  'VKt 
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before  the  thousand  jears  of  solid  peace  can  come. 
Whatever  contradicts  this  Divine  plan  most  pay  the 
price  of  haste  —  brief  duration.  All  that  is  done  be- 
fore the  hour  is  come,  decays  fast  All  precocious 
things  ripened  before  their  time  wither  before  their 
time:  precocious  fruit  —  precocious  minds  —  forced 
feelings.     "He  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste." 

We  shall  distribute  the  various  thoughts  which  tins 
event  suggests  under  two  heads. 

I.  The  Glory  of  the  Virgin  Mother, 
n.  The  Glory  of  the  Divine  Son. 

I.  The  Glory  of  the  Virgin  Mother. 

In  the  First  Epistle  to  the  CorinthianB,  St  Paul 
speaks  of  the  glory  of  the  woman  as  of  a  thingjdistinct 
from  the  glory  of  the  man.  They  are  the  two  opposite 
poles  of  the  sphere  of  humanity.  Their  provinces  are 
not  the  same,  but  different  The  qualities  which  are 
beautiful  as  predominant  in  one  are  not  beautiful  when 
predominant  in  the  other.  That  which  is  the  gloiy 
of  the  one  is  not  the  glory  of  the  other.  The  glory 
of  her  who  was  highly  favoured  among  women,  and 
whom  all  Christendom  has  agreed  in  contemplating 
as  the  Type  and  ideal  of  her  sex,  was  glory  in  a 
different  order  from  that  in  which  her  Son  exhibited 
the  glory  of  a  perfect  manhood.  A  glory  different 
in  degree y  of  course:  —  the  one  was  only  human,  the 
other  more  than  human,  the  Word  made  fleah;  but 
different  in  order  too:  the  one  manifesting  forth  her 
glory  —  the  grace  of  womanhood:  the  other  manifest- 
ing forth  //is  gVory  —  VSckfe  "^SadaTssi  and  the  Majesty  of 
Afanhood,  in  wliidi  Gf^^  ^^^V 
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Different  orders  or  kinds  of  glory.  Let  us  consider 
the  glory  of  the  Virgin,  which  is,  in  other  words,  the 
glory  of  what  is  womanly  in  character. 

Remarkable,  first  of  all,  in  this  respect,  is  her  con- 
siderateness.  There  is  gentle,  womanly  tact  in  those 
words,  "They  hare  no  wine."  Unselfish  thoughtfdlness 
about  others'  comforts,  not  her  own:  delicate  anxiety 
to  saye  a  straitened  family  from  the  exposure  of  their 
poverty:  and  moreover,  for  this  is  very  worthy  of 
observation,  carefulness  about  gross,  material  things: 
a  sensual  thing,  we  might  truly  say  —  wine,  the  in- 
strument of  intoxication:  yet  see  how  her  feminine 
tenderness  transfigured  and  sanctified  such  gross  and 
common  things  —  how  that  wine  which,  as  used  by  the 
revellers  of  the  banquet,  might  be  coarse  and  sensual, 
waa  in  her  use  sanctified,  as  it  was  by  unselfishness  and 
chari^:  a  thing  quite  heavenly,  glorified  by  the 
liinistry  of  Lov& 

It  was  so  that  in  old  times,  with  thoughtful 
hospitality,  Bebekah  offered  water  at  the  well  to 
Abraham's  way-worn  servant  It  was  so  that  Martha 
showed  her  devotion  to  her  Lord  even  to  excess,  being 
cambered  with  much  serving.  It  was  so  that  the 
women  ministered  to  Christ  out  of  their  substance  — 
water,  food,  money.  They  took  these  low  things  of 
earthy  and  spirituaHzed  them  into  means  of  hospitality 
and  devotion. 

And  this  is  the  glory  of  womanhood:  surely  no 
common  glory:  surely  one  which,  if  she  rightly  com- 
prehended her  place  on  earth,  might  enable  her  to  ac- 
cept its  apparent  humiliation  unrepiningly;  the  glory 
of  unsensualizing  coarse  and  common  thin^«^  %^xam^ 
iluD^^  the  objects  of  mere  sense ,  meat  and  dns^  «sA 
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Loasehold  careB,  elevating  ihem  by  the  spirit  in  which 
she  miniBten  them,  into  someihing  transfigmed  and 
sublime. 

The  hnmblest  mother  of  a  poor  family  who  is  enm- 
bered  with  much  serving,  or  watching  over  a  kospitalitjr 
which  she  is  too  poor  to  delegate  to  others*  or  toiUng  tot 
love's  sake  in  household  work,  needs  no  emancipation 
in  God*s  sight  It  is  the  prerogative  and  the  gkiy  of 
her  womanhood  to  consecrate  the  meanest  things  by  a 
ministiy  which  is  not  for  self. 

2.  Submission. 

"Whatsoever  He  saith  unto  you,  do  it**  Here  is 
the  true  spirit  of  Obedience.  Not  slavishnesSt  bat 
entire  loyal^  and  perfect  trust  in  a  Person  whom  we 
reverence.  She  did  not  comprehend  her  So&*8  strange 
repulse  and  mysterious  words;  but  she  knew  thai  th^ 
were  not  capricious  words,  for  there  was  no  capriee  is 
Him:  she  ^ew  that  the  law  which  ruled  Hia  will  wai 
Right,  and  that  importunity  was  useless.  So  she  beds 
them  reverently  wait  in  silence  till  his  time  shonU 
come. 

Here  is  another  distinctive  glory  of  womanhood,  b 
the  very  outset  of  the  Bible,  submission  is  revealed  ai 
her  peculiar  lot  and  destiny.  If  you  were  merefy  to 
look  at  the  words  as  they  stand,  declaring  the  rosolti 
of  the  Fall,  you  would  be  inclined  to  oall  that  voealioa 
of  obedience  a  curse;  but  in  the  spirit  of  Christ  it  ii 
transformed,  like  Labour,  into  a  blessing.  In  this  pss- 
sage  one  peculiar  blessing  stands  connected  with  it 

Here  a  twofold  blessing  is  connected  with  it:  IVea- 
dom  from  all  doubt;  and  prevailing  power  in  prayer. 

The  first  i&  tie^iom  ^^m  all  doubt  The  Tngk 
seems  to  have  te\l  uo  ^^^«i3l>:i  ^  "^ds^  \<^iiflu^  «i 
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seeming  refiisal;  and  yet  perplexity  and  misgiving 
woald  seem  natm'aL  A  more  masculine  and  imperious 
mind  would  have  been  startled;  made  sullen,  or  begun 
at  once  to  sound  the  depths  of  metaphysics,  reasoning 
upon  the  hardship  of  a  lot  which  cannot  realise  all  it 
wishes:  wondering  why  such  simple  blessings  are 
refused,  pondering  deeply  on  Divine  decrees,  ending 
perhaps  in  scepticism.  Mary  was  saved  from  Uiis.  She 
could  not  understand,  but  she  could  trust  and  wait. 
Not  for  one  moment  did  a  shade  of  doubt  rest  upon  her 
heart.  At  once,  and  instantly,  *^ Whatsoever  He  saith 
imto  you,  do  it"  And  so,  too,  the  Syrophenician 
woman  was  not  driven  to  speculate  on  the  injustice  of 
her  destiny  by  the  seeming  harshness  of  Christ's  reply. 
She  drew  closer  to  her  Lord  in  prayer.  Affection  and 
Bttbmissiveness  saved  them  both  from  doubt.  True 
women  both. 

Now  there  are  whole  classes  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
to  whom,  as  a  class,  the  anguish  of  religious  doubt 
never  or  rarely  comes.  Mental  doubt  rarely  touches 
women.  Soldiers  and  sailors  do  not  doubt  Their 
religion  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  childlike 
ehaneter.  Scarcely  ever  are  religious  warriors  tormented 
with  scepticism  or  doubts.  And  in  all,  I  believe,  for 
the  same  reason,  the  habits  of  feeling  to  which  the 
long  life  of  obedience  trains  the  soul.  Prompt,  quick, 
nnqneftioning  obedience:  that  is  the  soil  for  faith. 

I  call  this,  therefore,  the  glory  of  womanhood.  It 
k  the  true  glory  of  human  beings  to  obey.  It  is  her 
special  glory,  rising  out  of  the  very  weakness  of  her 
nature  —  God's  strength  made  perfect  in  weakness. 
En^and  will  not  soon  forget  that  lesson  left  1ie;i  %a  >Xv^ 
hegneti  of  a  great  life.    Her  buried  Uero^B  gV^rj  c«ai^ 
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out  of  that  which  was  manliest  in  his  character  —  tlie 
Virgin  spirit  of  obedience. 

The  second  glory  resulting  firom  it,  is  prevaiHng 
power  with  God.  Her  wish  was  granted.  '*  What  hsTC 
I  to  do  with  thee/'  were  words  that  onlj  asserted  Bk 
own  perfect  independence.  They  were  not  the  langoage 
of  rebuke.  As  Messiah,  He  gently  vindicated  His  acti 
from  interference,  showing  the  filial  relation  to  be  in  iti 
first  strictness  dissolved.  But  as  Son  He  obeyed,  or  to 
speak  more  properly,  complied.  Nay,  probably  Hjm 
look  had  said  that  already,  promising  more  than  Hii 
words,  setting  her  mind  at  rest,  and  granting  the  favour 
she  desired. 

Brethren,  the  subject  of  prayer  is  a  deep  mysteiy. 
To  the  masculine  intellect  it  is  a  demonstrable  absordi^. 
For,  says  logic,  how  can  man's  will  modify  the  will  of 
God,  or  alter  the  fixed  decree?  And  if  it  cannot, 
wherein  lies  the  use  of  prayer?  But  there  is  a  some- 
thing mightier  than  intellect  and  truer  than  logic  It  if 
the  faith  which  works  by  love  —  the  conviction  that  in 
this  world  of  mystery,  that  which  cannot  be  put  in 
words,  nor  defended  by  argument,  may  yet  be  true. 
The  will  of  Christ  was  fixed,  what  could  be  the  use  of 
intercession?  and  yet  the  Virgin  feeling  was  true  — 
she  felt  her  prayer  would  prevail. 

Here  is  a  grand  paradox,  which  is  the  paradox  of 
all  prayer.  The  heart  hopes  that  which  to  reaaoning 
seems  impossible.  And  I  believe  we  never  pray  aright 
except  when  we  pray  in  that  feminine  childlike  spirit 
which  no  logic  can  defend,  feeling  as  if  we  modified 
the  will  of  God,  though  that  will  is  fixed. 

It  is  the  glory  oi  \]![i^  %i^irit  that  is  affectionate  and 
submissive  that  it,  ay ,  mA  \\.  ^oi^a^  «mv  ^w^  ^Vjwaswa     \ 
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alone  can  belieye  that  its  prayer  will  be  granted;  and 
;  is  die  glory  of  that  spirit  too,  that  its  prayer  will  be 
ranted. 

3rdly,  In  all  Christian  ages  the  especial  glory 
scribed  to  the  Virgin  Mother  is  parity  of  heart  and 
fe.  Implied  in  the  term  "Virgin."  Gradually  in  the 
istory  of  the  Christian  church  the  recognition  of  this 
ecame  idolatry.  The  works  of  early  Christian  art 
nrionsly  exhibit  the  progress  of  this  perversion.  They 
how  how  Mariolatry  grew  up.  The  first  pictures  of 
lie  early  Christian  ages  simply  represent  the  woman. 
Ij  and  by,  we  find  outlines  of  ^e  Mother  and  the 
/hild.  In  an  after-age,  the  Son  is  seen  sitting  on  a 
brone,  with  the  mother  crowned,  but  sitting  as  yet 
lelow  Him.  In  an  age  still  later,  the  crowned  Mother 
n  a  level  with  the  Son.  Later  still,  the  Mother  on  a 
brone  above  the  Son.  And,  lastly,  a  Romish  picture 
epresents  the  Eternal  Son  in  wrath,  about  to  destroy 
be  Earth,  and  the  Virgin  Intercessor,  interposing, 
leading  by  significant  attitude  her  maternal  rights,  and 
edeeming  the  world  irom  his  yengeance.  Such  was, 
d  fact,  the  progress  of  Virgm-worship.  First  the  wo- 
aan  reverenced  for  the  Son^s  sake;  then  the  woman 
everenced  above  the  Son  and  adored. 

Now  the  question  is.  How  came  this  to  be?  for  we 
jBume  it  as  a  principle  that  no  error  has  ever  spread 
ridely,  that  was  not  the  exaggeration  or  perversion  of 
i  truth.  And  be  assured  that  the  first  step  towards 
Lislodging  error  is  to  understand  the  truth  at  which  it 
ims.  Neyer  can  an  error  be  permanently  destroyed 
»y  the  roots,  unless  we  have  planted  by  its  side  the 
ruth  that  is  to  take  its  place.  Else  you  will  find  th^ 
uiaehood  retarzung  for  ever,   growing  U]}  %i|^«^  ^^^Wol 
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you  thought  it  cut  up  root  and  hrancb,  appearyig  in 
the  veiy  places  where  the  crushing  of  it  seemed  most 
complete.  Wherever  there  is  a  deep  truth  unrecognised, 
misunderstood,  it  will  force  its  way  into  men's  hearts. 
It  will  take  pernicious  forms  if  it  cannot  find  healthful 
ones.  It  will  grow  as  some  weeds  grow,  in  noxious 
forms,  ineradicahly,  hecause  it  has  a  root  in  human 
nature. 

Else  how  comes  it  to  pass,  after  three  hundred 
years  of  Reformation,  we  find  Virgin- worship  restoring 
itself  again  in  this  reformed  England,  where  least  of 
all  countries  we  should  expect  it,  and  where  the  re- 
memhranco  of  Romish  persecution  might  have  seemed 
to  make  its  return  impossible?  How  comes  it  that 
some  of  the  deepest  thinkers  of  our  day,  and  men  of 
the  saintliest  lives,  are  feeling  this  Virgin-worship  t 
necessity  for  their  souls;  for  it  is  the  doctrine  to  which 
the  converts  to  Romanism  cling  most  tenaciously? 

Brethren,  I  reply,  because  the  doctrine  of  the  wo^ 
ship  of  the  Virgin  has  a  root  in  truth,  and  no  mere 
cutting  and  uprooting  can  destroy  it:  no  Protestant 
thunders  of  oratory:  no  platform  expositions:  no  Refo^ 
mation  societies.  In  one  word,  no  mere  negations;  no- 
thing but  the  full  liberation  of  the  truth  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  error  can  eradicate  error. 

Surely  we  ought  to  have  learnt  that  truth  by  this 
time.  Recollect  how,  before  Christ's  time,  mere  na- 
tions failed  to  uproot  paganism.  Philosophers  had  dis- 
proved it  by  argument:  satirists  had  covered  it  widi 
ridicule.  It  was  slain  a  thousand  times,  and  yet  pagan- 
ism lived  on  in  the  hearts  of  men:  and  those  who  gave 
it  up  returned  to  \t  bl^wiv.  m  ^  ^T^.^  hour^  because  the 
disprovers  of  it  \\ad  gw^Tv  x^^-^ikiv^^^,  ^^^  '^^V^aa\\aTMft.    \ 
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on  in  its  place.  But  when  Paul  dared  to  proclaim  of 
paganism  what  we  are  proclaiming  of  Virgin-worship, 
that  paganism  stood  upon  a  truth,  and  taught  that 
truth,  paganism  fell  for  ever.  The  Apostle  Paul  found 
in  Athens  an  altar  to  the  unknown  God.  He  did  not 
announce  in  Athens  lectures  against  heathen  priestcraft; 
nor  did  he  undertake  to  prove  it,  in  the  Areopagus,  all 
a  mystery  of  iniquity,  and  a  system  of  damnable 
idolatries;  —  that  is  tiie  mode  in  which  we  set  about 
our  controversies  —  but  he  disengaged  the  truth  from 
the  error,  proclaimed  the  truth,  and  left  the  errors  to 
themselves.  The  truth  grew  up,  and  the  errors  silently 
and  slowly  withered. 

I  pray  you.  Christian  brethren,  do  not  join  those 
fierce  associations  which  think  only  of  uprooting  error. 
There  is  a  spirit  in  them  which  is  more  of  earth  than 
heaven,  short-sighted  too  and  self-destructive.  They 
do  not  make  converts  to  Christ,  but  only  controver- 
sialists, and  adherents  to  a  party.  They  compass  sea 
and  land.  It  matters  little  whether  fierce  Romanism 
or  fierce  Protestantism  wins  the  day:  but  it  does 
matter  whether  or  not  in  the  conflict  we  lose  some 
precious  Christian  truth,  as  well  as  the  very  spirit  of 
Christianity. 

What  lies  at  the  root  of  this  ineradicable  Virgin- 
worship?  How  comes  it  that  out  of  so  few  scripture 
sentences  about  her,  many  of  them  like  this  rebuke, 
depreciatory,  learned  men  and  pious  men  could  ever 
have  developed  J  as  they  call  it,  or  as  it  seems  to  us, 
tortured  and  twisted  a  doctrine  of  Divine  honours  to 
be  paid  to  Mary?  Let  us  set  out  with  the  conviction 
that  there  must  have  been  some  reason  for  \l^  %qisv<^ 
tmih  of  which  It  Is  the  pervenioiL 
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I  believe  the  truth  to  be  this.  Before  Christ  the 
qualities  honoured  as  Divine  were  peculiarly  the  virtues 
of  the  man:  Courage  —  Wisdom  —  Truth  —  Strength. 
But  Christ  proclaimed  the  Divine  nature  of  qualities 
entirely  opposite :  Meekness  —  Obedience  —  Affection 
—  Purity.  He  said  that  the  pure  in  heart  should  see 
God.  He  pronounced  the  beatitudes  of  meekness,  and 
lowliness,  and  poverty  of  spirit  Now  observe  these 
were  all  of  the  order  of  graces  which  are  distinctively 
feminine.  And  it  is  the  peculiar  feature  of  Christianity 
that  it  exalts  not  strength  nor  intellect,  but  gentleness, 
and  lovingness,  and  Virgin  purity. 

Here  was  a  new  strange  thought  given  to  the  world. 
It  was  for  many  ages  the  thought:  no  wonder  —  it  was 
the  one  great  novelty  of  the  revealed  religion.  How 
were  men  to  find  expression  for  that  idea  which  was 
working  in  them,  vague  and  beautiful,  but  wanting 
substance?  the  idea  of  the  Divineness  of  what  is  pure, 
above  the  Divineness  of  what  is  strong?  Would  you 
have  had  them  say  simply,  we  had  forgotten  these 
things;  now  they  are  revealed  —  now  we  know  that 
Love  and  Purity  are  as  Divine  as  Power  and  Beason? 
My  brethren,  it  is  not  so  that  men  worship  —  it  is  only 
so  that  men  think.  They  think  about  qualities  —  they 
worship  persons.  Worship  must  have  a  form.  Adora- 
tion finds  a  Person,  and  if  it  cannot  find  one,  it  will 
imagine  one.  Gentleness  and  purity  are  words  for  a 
philosopher;  but  a  man  whose  heart  wants  som^iog 
to  adore  will  find  for  himself  a  gentle  one  —  a  pure 
one  —  Incarnate  purity  and  love  —  gentleness  robed 
in  flesh  and  blood,  before  whom  his  knee  may  bend, 
and  to  whom  the  homage  of  his  spirit  can  be  giveo. 
You  cannot  adore  exae^X.  ^"^^w.^^^ 
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What  marvel  if  the  early  Christian  found  that  the 
Virgin-mother  of  onr  Lord  embodied  this  great  idea? 
What  marvel  if  he  filled  out  and  expanded  with  that 
idea  which  was  in  his  heart,  the  brief  sketch  given  of 
her  in  the  gospels,  till  his  imagination  had  robed  the 
woman  of  tibe  Bible  with  the  majesty  of  the  mother  of 
God?  Can  we  not  feel  that  it  must  have  been  so? 
Instead  of  a  dry,  formal  dogma  of  theology,  the  Romanist 
presented  an  actual  woman,  endued  with  every  inward 
grace  and  beauty,  and  pierced  by  sorrows,  as  a  living 
object  of  devotion,  faidi,  and  hope  —  a  personality 
instead  of  an  abstraction.  Historically  speaking,  it 
teems  inevitable  that  the  idea  could  scarcely  have  been 
expressed  to  the  world  except  through  an  idolatry. 

Brethren,  it  is  an  idolatry:  in  modem  Romanism  a 
pernicious  and  most  defiling  one.  The  worship  of  Mary 
ovmhadows  the  worship  of  the  Son.  The  love  given 
to  her  is  so  much  taken  from  Him.  Nevertheless  let 
ns  not  hide  from  ourselves  the  eternal  truth  of  the  idea 
Aat  lies  beneath  the  temporary  falsehood  of  the  dogma. 
Ov^hrow  the  idolatry;  but  do  it  by  substituting  the 
truth. 

Now  the  truth  which  alone  can  supplant  the  worship 
of  the  Virgin  is  the  perfect  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ. 
I  say  the  perfect  humanity:  for  perfect  manhood  is  a 
very  ambiguous  expression.  By  man  we  sometimes 
Bean  the  human  race,  made  up  of  man  and  woman, 
and  sometimes  we  only  mean  the  masculine  sex.  We 
have  only  one  word  to  express  both  ideas.  The  lan- 
guage in  which  the  New  Testament  was  written  has 
two.  Hence  we  may  make  a  great  mistake.  When 
IIm  Bible  speaks  of  man  the  human  beings  ^^  tsvkj 
think  thai  h  weans  man  the  male  creature,    ^^len  \!^^ 
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Bible  tells  us  Jesns  Christ  was  the  Son  of  Han,  it  uses 
the  word  which  implies  human  being:  it  does  not  use 
the  word  which  signifies  one  of  the  male  sex:  it  does 
not  dwell  on  the  fact  that  He  was  a  man:  but  it  earn- 
estly asserts  that  He  was  Man.  Son  of  a  man  He  was 
not.  Son  of  Man  He  was:  for  the  blood,  as  it  were, 
of  all  the  race  was  in  His  veins. 

Now  let  us  see  what  is  implied  in  this  expression 
Son  of  Man.  It  contains  in  it  the  doctrine  of  the  In- 
carnation: it  means  the  full  humanity  of  Christ  Latelj 
I  tried  to  bring  out  one  portion  of  its  meaning.  I  said 
that  He  belonged  to  no  particular  age,  but  to  every 
age.  He  had  not  the  qualities  of  one  clime  or  race, 
but  that  which  is  common  to  all  climes  and  all  races. 
He  was  not  the  Son  of  the  Jew,  nor  the  Son  of  the 
Oriental  —  He  was  the  Son  of  Man.  He  was  not  the 
villager  of  Bethlehem:  nor  one  whose  character  and 
mind  were  the  result  of  a  certain  training,  peculiar  to 
Judea,  or  peculiar  to  that  century  —  but  He  was  the 
Man,  This  is  what  St  Paul  insists  on,  when  he  says 
that  in  Him  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  G^tile,  Barbarian, 
Scythian,  bond  nor  free.  A  Humanily  in  which  there 
is  nothing  distinctive,  limited,  or  peculiar,  but  universal 
—  your  nature  and  mine,  the  Humanity  in  which  we 
all  are  brothers,  bond  or  free.  Now  in  that  same  pas- 
sage St^aul  uses  another  very  remarkable  expression: 
"  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  bond 
nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female.'*  That  is 
the  other  thing  implied  in  His  title  to  the  Son  of  Man. 
His  nature  had  in  it  the  nature  of  all  nations:  but  also 
His  heart  had  in  it  the  blended  qualities  of  both  sexes. 
Our  humanity  is  a  ^\iolb  TCAde  u^  of  two  opposite  poles 
of  character  —  tSie  m«c\^  «b^^  '^^  ^^ssssbbbs^   Isdl  the 
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cluuracter  of  Christ  neither  was  found  exclusively,  hut 
both  in  perfect  balance.  He  was  the  Son  of  Man  — 
die  hmnan  heing  —  perfect  Man. 

These  was  in  Him  the  woman-heart  as  well  as  the 
manly  brain  —  all  that  was  most  manly,  and  all  that 
was  most  womanly.  Remember  what  He  was  in  life: 
recollect  His  stem  iron  hardness  in  the  temptation  of 
the  desert:  recollect  the  calmness  that  never  quailed  in 
all  the  uproars  of  the  people,  the  truth  that  never 
filtered,  the  strict  severe  integrity  which  characterized 
the  Witness  of  the  Truth:  recollect  the  justice  that  never 
gpave  way  to  weak  feeling  —  whicli  let  the  rich  young 
mler  go  his  way  to  perish  if  he  wotdd  —  which  paid 
the  tribute  money  —  which  held  the  balance  fair  be- 
tween the  persecuted  woman  and  her  accuser,  but  did 
not  auffer  itself  to  be  betrayed  by  sympathy  into  any 
feeble  tenderness  —  the  justice  that  rebuked  Peter  with 
indignation,  and  pronounced  the  doom  of  Jerusalem 
unswervingly.  Here  is  one  side  or  pole  of  human 
character  —  surely  not  the  feminine  side.  Now  look 
at  the  other.  Eecollect  the  twice  recorded  tears,  which 
a  man  would  have  been  ashamed  to  show,  and  which 
are  never  beautiful  in  man  except  when  joined  with 
strength  like  His:  and  recollect  the  sympathy  craved 
and  yearned  for  as  well  as  given  —  the  shrinking  from 
aolitnde  in  prayer  —  the  trembling  of  a  sorrow  unto 
death  —  the  considerate  care  which  provided  bread  for 
the  multitude,  and  said  to  the  tired  disciples,  as  with 
a  sister's  rather  than  a  brother's  thoughtfulness,  ^^Corne 
ye  apart  into  the  desert  and  rest  awhile.''  This  is  the 
other  side  or  pole  of  human  character  —  surely  not 
the  masculine. 

When  we  have  learnt  and  felt  what  \a  TaaooX  Vj 

Sermons,  /I,  \^ 


Bat  00  long  as  the  male  was  iookc 
type  of  God,  and  the  masculine  ' 
gloiy  of  His  character,  so  long  thi 
revealed.  This  was  the  state  of  h< 
long  as  Christ  was  only  felt  as  th 
not  the  Divine  Humanity,  so  long 
a  one-sided  truth. 

One-half  of  our  nature,  the  st 
only  was  felt  to  be  of  God  and  i 
half,  the  tenderer  and  the  purer  qi 
were  felt  as  earthly.     This  was  th( 
from  wliich  men  tried  to  escape  I 
if  men  had  not  learned  that  this  si 
was  made  Divine  in  Christ,  what 
there  for  tliem,  but  to  look  to  the 
Incarnation  of  the  purer  and  level 
character,  reserving  to  her  Son  the 
mascaiine? 

Can  we  not  understand  too, 
tliat  the  mother  was  placed  above 
more?     Christianity  had  proclaim 
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the  desire  and  hope  to  find  there  in  its  tenderness,  and 
its  beauty,  and  its  devotion,  a  home  for  those  feelings 
of  awe,  and  contemplation,  and  love,  for  which  onr  stern 
Protestantism  finds  no  shelter.  Let  us  acknowledge 
that  what  they  worship  is  indeed  deserving  of  all  adora- 
tion: only  let  us  say  that  what  they  worship  is,  igno- 
rantly,  Christ  Whom  they  ignorantly  worship  let  us 
declare  unto  them:  Christ  their  unknown  God,  wor- 
shipped at  an  idol-altar.  Do  no  let  us  satisfy  ourselves 
by  saying  as  a  watchword,  "Christ  not  Mary:"  say 
rather,  "In  Christ  all  that  they  find  in  Mary."  The 
Mother  in  the  Son,  the  womanly  in  the  Soul  of  Christ 
Divine  Honour  to  the  Feminine  side  of  His  character, 
joyful  and  unvarying  acknowledgment  that  in  Christ 
there  is  a  revelation  of  the  Divineness  of  submission, 
and  love,  and  purity,  and  long-suffering,  just  as  there 
was  before  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  a  revela- 
tion of  the  Divineness  of  courage,  and  strength,  and 
heroism,  and  manliness. 

Therefore  it  is  we  do  not  sympathize  with  those 
coarse  expositions  which  aim  at  doing  exclusive  honour 
to  the  Son  of  God  by  degrading  the  life  and  character 
of  the  Virgin.  Just  as  the  Bomanist  has  loved  to  re- 
present all  connection  with  her  as  mysterious  and  im- 
maculate, so  has  the  Protestant  been  disposed  to  vulgarize 
her  to  the  level  of  the  commonest  humanity,  and  ex- 
aggerate into  rebukes  the  reverent  expressions  to  her 
in  which  Jesus  asserted  His  Divine  independence. 

Rather  reverence,  not  her,  but  that  Idea  and  type 
which  Christianity  has  given  in  her  —  the  type  of 
Christian  womanhood;  which  was  not  realized  in  her, 
"which  never  was  and  never  will  be  tea\ix^&.  m  ^Xk^ 
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aitigle   woman  —  which  rem  Bin  a  ever  a  DiTine  Ide^ 
after  which  each  Uviog  woman  is  to  strive. 

And  when  I  say  reverence  that  Idea  or  ty^pe^  I  un 
but  pointrng  to  the  relation  betweea  the  Motiier  ami 
the  Son,  and  asking"  men  to  reverence  that  -which  H^ 
reverenced.  Think  we  that  there  is  no  meaniog  liid«ieii 
in  the  mjsterj  that  the  Son  of  God  was  the  Vir|:iii'3 
Son?  To  Him  through  life  lb  ere  remnitied  the  early 
recollections  of  a  pure  mother.  Blessed  beyond  dJ 
common  hie  sadness  is  the  man  who  can  look  back  bi 
that  God  has  given  to  him  a  talisman  which  lill 
carry  liim  triumphant  through  msmy  a  tomptatioiL  T^' 
other  men  purity  may  be  a  namei  to  him  it  huA  been 
onec  a  reality »  "Faitli  in  all  tilings  high  beats  witli 
his  blood/'  He  may  he  tempted^  he  may  err:  but 
tberc^  will  be  a  lifrht  from  liomo  shining  for  ever  on  W 
path  inextinguishably.  By  the  gract^  of  God,  degraded 
he  cannot  be. 
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Prtached  January  30 ,  4853, 

THE    FIBST    MIRACLE. 

n.    THE  GLORY  OP  THE  DIVINE  SON. 

JoHV  ii.  11.  —  "  ThU  beginnlDg  of  miraeles  did  Jesas  in  Cmia  of  Galilee, 
and  manlfeated  forth  hii  glory;  and  hia  disciples  believed  on  him." 

In  the  history  of  this  miracle,  two  personages  are 
brongfat  prominently  before  our  notice.  One  is  the 
Virgin  Mary;  the  other  is  the  Son  of  Go<L  And  these 
two  exhibit  different  orders  of  glory,  as  well  as  different 
degrees.  Different  degrees,  for  the  Virgin  was  only 
homaa:  her  Son  was  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  Dif- 
ferent orders  of  glory,  for  the  one  exhibited  the  dis- 
trnctive  glory  of  womanhood:  the  Other  manifested  forth 
His  glory  —  the  glory  of  perfect  manhood. 

Taking  the  Virgin  as  the  type  and  representative 
of  her  sex,  we  found  the  glory  of  womanhood,  as  ex- 
hibited by  her  conduct  in  this  parable,  to  consist  in 
unselfish  considerateness  about  others,  in  delicacy  of 
tact,  in  the  power  of  ennobling  a  ministry  of  coarse 
and  household  things,  like  the  wine  of  the  marriage- 
feast,  by  the  sanctity  of  affection:  in  meekness,  and 
lowly  obedience,  which  was  in  the  Fall  her  curse,  in 
Christ  beemne  her  glory,  transformed  into  a  blessing 
and  a  power:  and  lastly,  as  the  name  Virgin  implies, 
the  distinctive  glory  of  womanhood  we  found  to  consist 
in  purity. 

»Now  the  Christian  history  first  revealed  these  great 
truths.     The  gospels  which  record  the  life  of  Christ, 
first,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  brouglil  Xxs  V\^\.  ^(}fii!^ 
Divine  glory  of  those  ({aalities  which  had  been  Sies^Va.e'^- 


enaoraBce,  long-suffei 
martyrdom.     For  Christian: 
the  Wis(j,  but  *' Blessed  ar( 
the  Stioiij£^»   but,   "Blessed 
they  shall  gee  God."     Not 
JehoTah  is  His  name,  but 
not    intellect,   but   love    is 
magTiified,  not  force  of  will, 
humility,      "He  was    obedi 
death  of  the  cross:  where  for 
alted  nim;* 

Therefore  it  was,  that  : 
manhood  assumed  a  new  pi 
whom  these  qualities,  for  th< 
in  Christ,  were  the  distincti 
and  gradually  rose  to  a  big 
It  is  not  to  mere  civilization 
Christ,  that  woman  owes  al 
— t  to  gain. 
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three  last  centuries.  Now  during  the  three  Protestant 
centuries,  the  place  and  destinies  of  womanhood  have 
been  every  year  rising  more  and  more  into  great  ques- 
tions. Her  mission,  as  it  is  called  in  the  cant  language 
of  the  day  —  what  it  is  —  that  is  one  of  the  subjects 
of  deepest  interest  in  the  controversies  of  the  day.  And 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  say  that  the  truth  which  has 
been  growing  clearer  and  brighter  for  eighteen  cen- 
turies shall  stop  now  exactly  where  it  is,  and  grow  no 
clearer:  unless  we  are  ready  to  affirm  that  mankind 
will  never  learn  to  pay  less  glory  to  strength  and  in- 
tellect, and  more  to  meekness,  and  humbleness,  and 
pureness  than  they  do  now,  it  follows  that  God  has 
yet  reserved  for  womanhood  a  larger  and  more  glorious 
field  for  her  peculiar  qualities  and  gifts,  and  that  the 
truth  contained  in  the  Virgin's  motherhood  is  unex- 
hausted still. 

For  this  reason,  in  reference  to  that  womanhood  and 
its  destinies,  of  which  St  Mary  is  the  type,  I  thought 
it  needful  last  Sunday  to  insist  on  two  things  as  of  pro- 
found importance. 

I.  To  declare  in  what  her  true  glory  consists.  The 
only  glory  of  the  Virgin  was  the  glory  of  true  woman- 
hood. The  glory  of  true  womanhood  consists  in  being 
herself:  not  in  striving  to  be  something  else.  It  is  the 
false  paradox  and  heresy  of  this  present  age  to  claim 
for  her  as  a  glory  the  right  to  leave  her  sphere.  Her 
glory  lies  in  her  sphere,  and  God  has  given  her  a 
sphere  distinct;  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  church  of  Co- 
rinth, when  in  that  wise  chapter  St.  Paul  rendered  unto 
womanhood  the  things  which  were  woman's,  and  unto 
manhood  the  things  which  were  man's. 

And  the  true  correction  of  that  monstiOTxa  x^^Ktfsn 
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against  what  is  natural,  lies  in  vindicating  Mary^s 
glory,  on  the  one  side,  from  the  Romanist,  who  gives 
to  her  the  glory  of  God;  and  on  the  other  from  those 
who  would  confound  the  distinctive  glories  of  the  two 
sexes,  and  claim  as  the  glory  of  woman  what  is,  in  the 
deeps  of  nature,  the  glory  of  the  man. 

Everything  is  created  in  its  own  order.  Every 
created  Uiing  has  its  own  glory.  "There  is  one  g^ory 
of  the  sun,  another  glory  of  the  moon,  and  another 
glory  of  tlie  stars:  for  one  star  differeth  frx>m  another 
star  in  glory."  There  is  one  glory  of  Manhood,  and 
another  glory  of  Womanhood.  And  the  glory  of  each 
created  thing  consists  in  heing  true  to  its  own  nature, 
and  moving  in  its  own  sphere. 

Mary's  glory  was  not  immaculate  origin,  nor  im- 
maculate life,  nor  exaltation  to  Divine  honours.  She 
had  none  of  these  things.  Nor  on  the  other  hand,  was 
it  Force  or  demanded  Rights,  social  or  domestic,  that 
constituted  her  glory.  But  it  was  the  glory  of  simple 
Womanhood;  the  glory  of  heing  true  to  the  nature 
assigned  her  by  her  Maker;  the  glory  of  motherhood; 
the  glory  of  "a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  in  the 
sight  of  God  is  of  great  price."  She  was  not  the  Queen 
of  Heaven,  hut  she  was  something  nobler  still,  a  creature 
content  to  be  what  God  had  made  her:  in  unselfish- 
ness, and  humbleness,  and  purity,  rejoicing  in  Gt)d  her 
Saviour,  content  that  He  had  regarded  the  lowliness  of 
His  handmaiden. 

The  second  thing  upon  which  I  insisted  was,  that 

the  only  safeguard  against  the  idolatrous  error  of  Virgin- 

worshij),   is  a  full  recognition  of  the  perfect  Humanity 

of  Christ.     A   full  Yeto^xiVC\^i\i\  l^x  \\  \%  only  a  pardsl 

acknowledgment   oi   ^^  m^wi«i%  ^^  '^Js«.  XT«»«ffl&ss^ 
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when  we  think  of  Him  as  the  Divine  Man.  It  was  not 
manhood,  but  humanity,  that  was  made  Divine  in  Him. 
Hnmanitj  has  its  two  sides:  one  side  in  the  strength 
and  intellect  of  manhood;  the  other  in  the  tenderness, 
and  faith,  and  snbmissiveness  of  womanhood :  Man  and 
Woman,  not  man  alone,  make  up  human  nature.  In 
Christ  not  one  alone  but  both  were  glorified.  Strength 
and  Grace  —  Wisdom  and  Love  —  Courage  and  Purity 

—  Divine  Manliness:  Divine  Womanliness.  In  all 
noble  characters  yon  find  the  two   blended:    in  Him 

—  the  noblest  —  blended  into  one  entire  and  perfect 
Humanity. 

Unless  you  recognise  and  fully  utter  this  whole 
truth,  you  will  find  Mariolatry  for  ever  returning,  cut  it 
down  as  you  will.  It  must  come  back.  It  will  come 
back.  I  had  well  nigh  said  it  ought  to  come  back, 
unless  we  preach  and  believe  the  full  truth  of  Ood 
incarnate  in  Humanity.  For  while  we  teach  in  our 
classical  schools  as  the  only  manliness.  Pagan  heroism 
of  warrior  and  legislator,  can  we  say  that  we  are 
teaching  both  sides  of  Christ?  Our  souls  were  trained 
in  boyhood  to  honour  the  heroic  and  the  masculine. 
Who  ever  hinted  to  us  that  charity  is  the  "more 
excellent  way?"  Who  suggested  that  *^he  which 
ruleth  his  spirit  is  greater  than  he  which  taketh  a 
city?" 

Again  we  find  our  English  society  divided  into  two 
sections:  one  the  men  of  business  and  action,  exhibiting 
prominently  the  masculine  virtues  of  English  character, 
truth  and  honour,  and  almost  taught  to  reckon  forbear- 
ance and  feeling  as  proofs  of  weakness;  taught  in  the 
playground  to  believe  that  a  chaste  \\te  \%  iom«ii<i^\ 
Abe  jgeoti'ment  and  sfreDgthlessness  of  cYv«ra<!.\^T  ^«aL•^^» 
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there:  and  in  after-life,  that  it  is  mean  to  for^Te  a 
personal  affront 

The  other  section  of  our  society  is  made  np  of  men 
of  prayer  and  religiousness:  for  some  reason  or  other 
singularly  deficient  in  masculine  breadth  and  strength, 
and  even  truthfulness  of  character:  with  no  firm  footing 
upon  reality,  not  daring  to  look  the  real  problems  of 
social  and  political  life  in  the  face,  but  wasting  thor 
strength  in  disputes  of  words,  or  shrinking  into  a  dun 
atmosphere  of  ecclesiastical  dreaminess,  unreal  and 
efiPeminate.  Dare  we  say  that  the  full  Humanity  of 
Christ  in  its  double  aspect  is  practically  adored  amongit 
us  ?  Have  we  not  made  a  fatal  separation  between  the 
manly  and  the  feminine  of  character?  between  the 
moral  and  the  devout?  so  that  we  have  men  who  are 
masculine  and  moral,  and  also  men  who  are  effeminate 
and  devout  But  where  are  our  Christian  men  in 
whom  the  whole  Christ  is  formed,  all  that  is  brave,  and 
true,  and  wise,  and  at  the  same  time  all  that  is  tender, 
and  devout,  and  pure?  Who  ever  taught  us  to  adore  1 
in  Christ  all  that  is  most  manly,  and  all  that  is  most  1 
womanly,  that  we  might  strive  to  be  such  in  our  degree 
ourselves?  And  if  not,  can  you  wonder  that  moi, 
feeling  their  Christianity  impei^ect,  blindly  strive  to 
patch  it  up  through  Mariolatiy? 

I  gather  into  a  few  sentences  the  substance  of  what 
was  said  last  Sunday.  I  said  that  Christianity  ex- 
hibited the  Divine  glory  of  the  weaker  elements  of  our 
human  nature.  Heathenism,  nay,  even  Judaism,  had 
as  yet  before  him  only  recognised  the  glory  of  the 
stronger  and  masculine.  Now  the  Romanist  personified 
the  masculine  side  o?  \i\>xaa.\\.  w^N.\««k  vdl  Christ  He  per- 
sonified   gentleneaa   w\^  ^^"^1  ^  '^^  ^^snsss&wt.  i^  ^    V^ 
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liuman  nature,  in  the  Virgin  Mary.  No  wonder  that 
-with  this  cardinal  error  at  the  outset  in  his  conceptions, 
lie  adored;  and  no  wonder  since  Christianity  declared 
meekness  and  purity  more  Divine  than  strength  and 
intellect,  in  process  of  time  he  came  to  honour  the 
Virgin  more  than  Christ  That  I  believe  is  the  true 
history  and  account  of  Virgin-worship. 

The  Bible  personifies  both  sides  of  human  nature, 
the  masculine  and  feminine  of  character  in  Christ,  of 
whom  St  Paul  declares  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
^^In  him  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  bond  nor  free,  male 
nor  female."  Neither  distinctively,  for  in  Him  both  the 
manly  and  the  womanly  of  character  divinely  meet.  I 
say  dierefore,  that  the  Incarnation  of  Ood  in  Christ  is 
the  true  defence  against  Virgin-worship. 

Think  of  Christ  only  as  the  masculine  character, 
glorified  by  the  union  of  Godhead  with  it,  and  your 
Christianity  has  in  it  an  awful  gap,  a  void,  a  want  -^ 
the  inevitable  supply  and  relief  to  which  will  be 
Mariolatry,  however  secure  you  may  think  yourself; 
however  strong  and  fierce  the  language  you  now  use. 
Men  who  have  used  language  as  strong  and  fierce  have 
become  idolaters  of  Mary.  With  a  half-thought  of 
Christ,  safe  you  are  not  But  think  of  Him  as  the 
Divine  Human  Being,  in  whom  both  sides  of  our  double 
being  are  divine  and  glorified,  and  then  you  have  the 
truth  which  Romanism  has  marred,  and  perverted  into 
an  idolatry  pernicious  in  all:  in  the  less  spiritual  wor- 
ahippers  sensualizing  and  debasing. 

Now  there  are  two  ways  of  meeting  error.     The 
one  is  that  in  which,  in  humble  imitation  of  Christ  and 
His  apostles,  I  have  tried  to  show  yon  the  exxox  ol  ^^ 
worsbip  ofMuy  —  to  discern  the  tnil\i  o\il  ol  -^^V^do^ 
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the  error  spruDg,  firmly  asserting  the  truth,  fbrheanng 
threatening;  certain  that  he  in  whose  mind  the  troth 
has  lodged  y  has  in  that  truth  the  safeguard  against 
error. 

The  other  way  of  meeting  error  is  to  oyerwhdm  it 
with  threats.  To  some  men  it  seems  the  onlj  waj  in 
which  true  zeal  is  shown.  Well  —  it  is  very  easy, 
requiring  no  self-control,  but  only  an  indulgence  of 
every  bad  passion.  It  is  very  easy  to  call  BoBie  the 
mother  of  harlots  and  abominations  —  very  easy  to 
use  strong  language  about  damnable  idolatries  —  voy 
easy  for  the  apostles  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  upon 
the  Samaritans  because  they  would  not  receive  Christ, 
and  then  to  flatter  themselves  that  that  was  Gt)dly  seal 
But  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  remember  His  somewfaat 
startling  comment,  "  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit 
ye  are  of '^  There  are  those  who  think  it  a  surer  and 
a  safer  Protestantism  to  use  those  popular  watchwords. 
Be  it  so.  But,  with  God^s  blessing,  that  will  not  L 
The  majesty  of  truth  needs  other  bulwarks  than  vulgv 
and  cowardly  vituperation.  Coarse  language  juid 
violent,  excusable  three  hundred  years  ago  by  the 
manners  of  that  day,  was  bold  and  brave  in  the  lips  of 
the  Reformers,  with  whom  the  struggle  was  one  of  life 
and  death,  and  who  might  be  called  to  pay  the  penaltjr 
of  their  bold  defiances  with  their  blood.  But  the  same 
fierceness  of  language  now,  when  there  is  no  personal 
risk  in  the  use  of  it,  in  the  midst  of  hundreds  of  men 
and  women  ready  to  applaud  and  honour  vioknee  as 
zeal,  is  simply  a  dastardliness  firom  which  every 
generous  mind  shrinks.  You  do  not  get  the  Befbrmen' 
spirit  by  putting  oxv  \)dl^  ^ccvawot  ^Joa^  have  done  with, 
but  by  risking  t\\ft  <Vwa^«t%  ^V\^ '^^vii  \w«Ji^^ -mtsn*^ 
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risked.  It  is  not  their  big  words,  but  their  large,  brave 
heart,  that  makes  the  Protestant.  0,  be  sore  that  he 
whose  soul  has  anchored  itself  to  rest  on  the  deep  calm 
sea  of  Truth,  does  not  spend  his  strength  in  raving 
against  those  who  are  still  tossed  by  the  winds  of  error. 
Spasmodic  violence  of  words  is  one  thing,  strength  of 
conviction  is  another. 

When,  0  when,  shall  we  learn  that  loyalty  to  Christ 
is  tested  far  more  by  the  strength  of  our  Sympathy 
with  Troth  than  by  the  intensity  of  our  hatred  of  Error. 
I  will  tell  you  what  to  hate.  Hate  Hypocrisy  —  hate 
Cant  —  hate  Intolerance,  Oppression,  Injustice  —  hate 
Pharisaism  —  hate  them  as  Christ  hated  them,  with  a 
deep,  living,  Grod-like  hatred.  But  do  not  hate  men  in 
inUUectual  error.  To  hate  a  man  for  his  errors  is  as 
unwise  as  to  hate  one  who  in  casting  up  an  account  has 
made  an  error  against  himself.  The  Romanist  has 
made  an  error  against  himself.  He  has  missed  the  full 
glory  of  his  Lord  and  Master.  Well  —  shall  we  hate 
him,  and  curse,  and  rant,  and  thunder  at  him?  Or, 
shall  we  sit  down  beside  him,  and  try  to  sympathize 
with  him,  and  see  things  from  his  point  of  view,  and 
strive  to  understand  the  truth  which  his  soul  is  aiming 
at,  and  seize  the  truth  for  him  and  for  ourselves, 
**  meekly  instructing  those  who  oppose  tliemselves?" 

Our  subject  to-day  is  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Son. 

In  that  miracle  "He  manifested  forth  His  glory." 
Concerning  that  glory  we  say:  — 

1.  The  glory  of  Christ  did  not  begin  with  that 
miracle:  the  miracle  only  manifested  it  For  thirty  years 
tbe  wonder-working  power  had  been  in  him.  It  was 
not  Diviner  power  when  it  broke  forth  mU>  Viw^Afc 
mBDjfeBtation,  than  it  had  been  when  it  waa  unsvi^if  wxXftdL 
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and  unseen.  It  had  been  exercised  up  to  this  time  in 
common  acts  of  youthful  life:  obedience  to  His  mother,  i 
love  to  His  brethren.  Well,  it  was  just  as  divine  in  h 
those  simple,  daily  acts,  as  when  it  showed  itself  in  a 
way  startling  and  wonderful.  It  was  just  as  much  the 
life  of  Ood  on  Earth  when  He  did  an  act  of  ordinny 
human  love  or  human  duty,  as  when  He  did  an  extra- 
ordinary act,  such  as  turning  water  into  wine.  Grod 
was  as  much,  nay  more,  in  the  daily  life  and  love  of 
Christ,  than  He  was  in  Christ^s  miracles.  The  miracle  i 
only  made  the  hidden  glory  visible.  The  extraordinaiy  t 
only  proved  that  the  ordinary  was  Divine.  That  wts  1 
the  very  object  of  the  miracle.  It  was  done  to  numfeti 
forth  His  glory.  And  if,  instead  of  rousing  men  to  see 
the  real  glory  of  Christ  in  His  other  life,  the  mirade 
merely  fastened  men's  attention  on  itself,  and  made 
them  think  that  the  only  Glory  which  is  Divine  is  to 
be  found  in  what  is  wonderful  and  uncommon,  then  the 
whole  intention  of  the  miracle  was  lost 

Let  us  make  this  more  plain  by  an  illustration.  To 
the  wise  man,  the  lightning  only  manifests  the  electric 
force  which  is  everywhere,  and  which  for  one  moment 
has  become  visible.  As  often  as  he  sees  it,  it  reminds 
him  that  the  lightning  slumbers  invisibly  in  the  dew- 
drop,  and  in  the  mist,  and  in  the  cloud,  and  binds 
together  every  atom  of  the  water  that  he  uses  in  daily 
life.  But  to  tiie  vulgar  mind  the  lightning  is  somethmg 
unique,  a  something  which  has  no  existence  bnt  when 
it  appears.  There  is  a  fearful  glory  in  the  lightning 
because  he  sees  it.  But  there  is  no  startling  glory  and 
nothing  fearful  in  the  drop  of  dew,  because  he  does  not 
know,  what  t\ie  T\miVLfix  k\vAws^  that  the  flash  is  there 
in  all  its  terrois.  ^ 
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So,  in  the  same  way,  to  the  half-heliever  a  miracle 
ia  the  one  solitary  evidence  of  God.  Without  it  he  could 
have  no  certainty  of  Ood's  existence. 

But  to  the  true  disciple  a  miracle  only  manifests 
the  Power  and  Love  which  are  silently  at  work  every- 
where —  as  truly  and  as  really  in  the  slow  work  of 
the  cure  of  the  insane,  as  in  the  sudden  expulsion  of 
the  legion  from  the  demoniac  —  as  divinely  in  the  gift 
of  daily  bread,  as  in  the  miraculous  multiplication  of 
the  loaves.  God's  glory  is  at  work  in  the  growth  of 
the  vine  and  the  ripeniug  of  the  grape,  and  the  process 
by  which  grape-juice  passes  into  wine.  It  is  not  more 
glory,  but  only  glory  more  manifested^  when  water  at 
Hia  bidding  passes  at  once  into  wine.  And  be  sure 
that  if  you  do  not  feel  as  David  felt,  God's  presence 
in  the  annual  miracle,  that  it  is  God^  which  in  the 
vintage  of  every  year  causeth  wine  to  make  glad  the 
heart  of  man,  the  sudden  miracle  at  Capernaum  would 
not  have  given  you  conviction  of  His  presence,  "If  you 
hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  yon  be 
persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.'*  Miracles 
have  only  done  their  work  when  they  teach  us  the 
glory  and  the  awiulness  that  surround  our  common  life. 
In  a  miracle ,  God  for  one  moment  shows  Himself,  that 
we  may  remember  it  is  He  that  is  at  work  when  no 
miracle  is  seen. 

Now  this  is  the  deep  truth  of  miracles  which  most 
men  miss.  They  believe  that  the  life  of  Jesus  was 
Divine,  because  He  wrought  miracles.  But  if  their 
fiuth  in  muracles  were  shidi^en,  their  faith  in  Christ 
wonld  go.  If  the  evidence  for  the  credibility  of  those 
miracles  were  weakened,  then  to  them  the  my^\i&  ^*^^ 
woold  hare  faded  oS  His  history.     Tliey  co\]\<Sl  \iQX\k^ 
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sure  that  His  Existence  was  Divine.  That  love,  eveii 
unto  death,  would  bear  no  certain  stamp  of  Otod  npon 
it  That  life  of  long  self-sacrifiee  would  kave  had  in 
it  no  certain  unquestionable  traces  of  the  Son  of  God. 
See  what  that  implies.  If  that  be  true,  and  miiaeles 
are  the  best  proof  of  Chrisfs  mission,  Grod  can  be 
recognised  in  what  is  marvellous:  Grod  cannot  be 
recognised  in  what  is  good.  It  is  by  Divine  power 
that  a  human  Being  turns  water  into  wine.  It  is  bj 
power  less  certainly  Divine  that  the  same  Being  wit- 
nesses to  truth  —  forgives  His  enemies  —  makes  it 
His  meat  and  drink  to  do  His  Father's  will,  and  finishes 
His  work.  We  are  more  sure  that  God  was  in  Christ 
when  He  said,  ^^Rise  up,  and  walk,"  than  when  He 
said  with  absolving  love,  "Son,  thy  sins  be  foigiven 
thee:*'  more  certain  when  He  furnished  wine  for 
wedding  guests,  than  when  He  said,  "Pather,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.^*  O,  a  strange, 
and  low,  and  vulgar  appreciation  this  of  the  true  glory 
of  the  son  of  God,  the  same  false  conception  that  nms 
through  all  our  life,  appearing  in  every  form  —  Grod 
in  the  storm,  and  the  earthquake,  and  the  fire  —  no 
God  in  the  still  small  voice.  Glory  in  fhe  lightning' 
flash  —  no  glory  and  no  God  in  the  lowliness  of  the 
dew-drop.  Glory  to  intellect  and  genius  —  no  glory 
to  gentleness  and  patience.  Glory  to  every  kind  of 
power  —  none  to  the  inward,  invisible  strexigth  of  the 
life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  marL 

"An  evil  and  an  adulterous  generation  seeketh  after 
a  sign.''  Look  at  the  feverish  eagerness  with  which 
men  crowd  to  every  exhibition  of  some  newly-dis- 
covered Force,  i^al  ot  pretended.  What  lies  at  the 
bottom   of  t\ie  fevrndoaa^^  \svi^  «si  ^^a^^iitdossTa^^sEaving 
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after  signs?  some  wonder  which  is  to  show  them  the 
Divine  life  of  which  the  evidence  is  jet  imperfect?  As 
if  the  bread  they  eat  and  the  wine  they  drink,  chosen 
by  Gk>d  for  the  emblems  of  his  sacraments  because  the 
commonest  things  of  daily  life,  were  not  filled  with  the 
Presence  of  his  love;  as  if  God  were  not  aronnd  their 
path  and  beside  their  bed,  and  spying  out  all  their 
daily  ways. 

It  is  in  this  strange  way  that  we  have  learned 
Christ  The  miracles  which  were  meant  to  point  as 
to  the  Divinity  of  ELis  Ooodness,  have  only  dazzled  us 
with  the  splendour  of  their  Power.  We  have  forgotten 
what  ELis  first  wonder-work  shows,  that  a  miracle  is 
only  manifested  glory. 

2.  It  was  the  glory  of  Christ  again  to  sanctify,  ?.  e, 
declare  the  sacredness  of,  all  ^ngs  natural.  All 
natoral  relationships  —  all  natural  enjoyments. 

All  natural  relationships.  What  He  sanctified  by 
His  presence  was  a  marriage.  Now  remember  what 
had  gone  before  this.  The  life  of  John  the  Baptist  was 
the  highest  form  of  religious  life  known  in  Israel.  It 
was  the  life  ascetic.  It  was  a  life  of  solitariness  and 
penitential  austerity.  He  drank  no  wine:  he  ate  no 
pleasant  food:  he  married  no  wife:  he  entered  into  no 
human  relationship.  It  was  the  law  of  that  stem  and 
in  its  way  sublime  life,  to  cut  out  every  human  feeling 
as  a  weakness,  and  to  mortify  every  natural  instinct,  in 
order  to  cultivate  an  intenser  spirituality.  A  life  in  its 
own  order  grand,  but  indisputably  unnatural. 

Now  the  first  public  act  of  our  Reedemer's  life  is  to 
go  with  His  disciples  to  a  marriage.  He  consecrates 
marriage,  and  the  sympathies  which  lead  to  mam^^^^. 
He  declares  the  sacredness  of  feelings  w\i\c\\  Yvadi  \i^^\i 

Sifrmoifs.  //.  \\ 
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reckoned  carnal,  and  low,  and  hnmaii.  He  stamps 
His  image  on  human  joys,  human  connections ,  human 
relationships.  He  pronounces  that  thej  are  more  than 
human  —  as  it  were,  sacramental:  the  meaas  whereby 
Gk>d's  presence  comes  to  us;  the  types  and  shadows 
whereby  higher  and  deeper  relationships  become  possible 
to  us.  For  it  is  through  our  human  afiections  tiiat  the 
soul  first  learns  to  feel  that  its  destiny  is  Divine:  It  is 
through  a  mortal  yearning,  unsatisfied,  that  the  spirit 
ascends,  seeking  a  higher  object:  It  is  through  the  gush 
of  our  human  tenderness  that  the  Immortal  and  the  In- 
finite in  us  reveals  itself.  Never  does  a  man  know  the 
force  that  is  in  him  till  some  mighty  affection  or  grief 
has  humanized  the  soul.  It  is  by  an  earthly  relation- 
ship that  God  has  typified  to  us  and  helped  us  to  con- 
ceive the  only  true  Espousal  —  the  marriage  of  the 
soul  to  her  Eternal  Lord. 

It  was  the  glory  of  Christianity  to  pronounce  all 
these  human  feelings  sacred:  therefore  it  is  that  the 
church  asserts  their  sacredness  in  a  religious  ceremony; 
for  example,  that  of  marriage.  Do  not  mistake.  It  is 
not  the  ceremony  that  makes  a  thing  religious:  a  cere- 
mony can  only  declare  a  thing  religious.  .  The  church 
cannot  make  sacred  that  which  is  not  sacred:  she  is  but 
here  on  earth  as  the  moon,  the  witness  of  the  light  in 
heaven;  by  her  ceremonies  and  by  her  institutions  to 
bear  witness  to  eternal  truths.  She  cannot  by  her 
manipulations  manufacture  a  child  of  the  devil,  tbrough 
baptism,  into  a  child  of  God:  she  can  only  authoiritatively 
declare  the  sublime  truth  —  he  is  not  the  deviVs  child, 
but  God's  child  by  right.  She  cannot  make  the  hood 
of  marriage  sacied.  and  \tid\»&oluble:  she  can  only  wit- 
ness to  the  sacreAxve^^  ^^  ^^  ^>kv^  '^^  ^»ass^  ^  t^ifo 
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spiritB  has  already  made:  and  such  are  her  own  words. 
Her  minister  is  commanded  by  her  to  say  —  **Fora8- 
mndi  as  these  two  persons  have  consented  together  y^ 
—  there  is  the  sacred  Fact  of  Nature,  ^*I  pronounce 
that  they  be  man  and  wife"  —  here  is  the  authoritative 
witness  to  the  fact 

Again,  it  was  His  glory  to  declare  the  sacredness 
of  all  natural  enjoyments. 

It  was  not  a  marriage  only,  but  a  mamage-feast, 
to  which  Christ  conducted  S^  disciples.  Now  we 
eannot  get  over  this  plain  fact  by  saying  that  it  was  a 
religious  ceremony:  that  would  be  mere  sophistry.  It 
was  an  indulgence  in  the  festivity  of  life;  as  plainly 
as  words  can  describe  here  was  a  banquet  of  human 
enjoyment  The  very  language  of  the  master  of  the 
feast  about  men  who  had  well  drunk,  tells  us  that  there 
had  been,  not  excess,  of  course,  but  happiness  there 
and  meny-making. 

Neither  can  we  explain  away  the  lesson  by  saying 
that  it  is  no  example  to  us,  for  Christ  was  there  to  do 
good,  and  that  what  was  safe  for  Him  might  be  unsafe 
for  us.  For  if  His  life  is  no  patten  for  us  here  in  this 
ease  of  accepting  an  invitation,  in  what  can  we  be  sure 
it  M  a  pattern?  Besides,  He  took  His  disciples  there, 
and  His  mother  was  there:  they  were  not  shielded  as 
he  was,  by  immaculate  purity.  He  was  there  as  a 
guest  at  first,  as  Messiah  only  afterwards:  thereby  He 
declared  the  sacredness  of  natural  enjoyments. 

Here  again,  then,  Christ  muiifested  His  peculiar 
glory.  The  Temptation  of  the  Wilderness  was  past: 
die  baptism  of  John,  and  the  life  of  abstinence  to  which 
it  introduced,  were  over;  and  now  the  Bride^oom  ^QT[i<b% 
hefan  the  world  in  the  true  glory  of  MessiaVi  —  itfA  m 
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the  life  of  asceticism,  but  in  the  life  of  Godliness  — 
not  separating  from  life,  but  consecrating  it;  carrying 
a  Divine  spirit  into  every  simplest  act  —  accepting  an 
invitation  to  a  feast  —  giving  to  water  the  yirtae  of  a 
nobler  beverage.  For  Christianity  does  not  destroy 
what  is  natural,  but  ennobles  it  To  torn  water  into 
wine,  and  what  is  common  into  what  is  holy,  is  indeed 
the  glory  of  Christianity. 

The  ascetic  life  of  abstinence,  of  fasting,  austerity, 
singularity,  is  the  lower  and  earthlier  form  of  religion. 
The  life  of  6odliness  is  the  glory  of  Christ  It  is  a 
thing  far  more  striking  to  the  vulgar  imagination  to 
be  religious  after  the  type  and  pattern  of  John  the 
Baptist  —  to  fast  —  to  mortify  every  inclination  —  to 
be  found  at  no  feast  —  to  wrap  ourselves  in  solitari- 
ness, and  abstain  from  all  social  joys:  yes,  and  far 
easier  so  to  live,  and  far  easier  so  to  win  a  character 
for  religiousness.  A  silent  man  is  easily  reputed  wise. 
A  man  who  suffers  none  to  see  him  in  the  common 
jostle  and  undress  of  life,  easily  gathers  round  him  a 
mysterious  veil  of  unknown  sanctity,  and  men  honour 
him  for  a  saint  The  unknown  is  always  wonderful. 
But  the  life  of  Him  whom  men  called  a  gluttonous 
man  and  a  winebibber,  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sin- 
ners, was  a  far  harder  and  a  far  heavenlier  religion. 
To  shroud  ourselves  in  no  false  mist  of  holiness:  to 
dare  to  show  ourselves  as  we  are,  making  no  solemn 
affectation  of  reserve  or  difference  from  others:  to  be 
found  at  the  marriage-feast:  to  accept  the  invitation  of 
the  rich  Pharisee  Simon,  and  the  scorned  Publican 
Zaccheus:  to  mix  with  the  crowd  of  men,  using  no 
ajffected  singularity^  coTi\.^Ti\.  \a  be  *^ creatures  not  too 
bright  or  good  for  \v\xm«a  Ti'aiwa^?^  ^tScj  ^^^-r  %3BL^^^t 
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for  a  man  amidst  it  all  to  remain  a  consecrated  spirit, 
his  trials  and  his  solitariness  known  onty  to  his  Father 
—  a  being  set  apart,  not  of  this  world,  alone  in  the 
lieart's  deeps  with  God:  to  put  the  cup  of  this  world's 
gladness  to  his  lips,  and  ^et  be  unintoxicated:  to  gaze 
steadily  on  all  its  grandeur,  and  jet  be  undazzled, 
plain  and  simple  in  personal  desires:  to  feel  its  bright- 
ness, and  jet  defy  its  thrall:  —  this  is  the  difficult, 
and  rare,  and  glorious  life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man. 
This,  this  was  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
which  was  manifested  in  that  first  miracle  which  Jesus 
wrought  at  the  marriage-feast  in  Cana  of  Galilee. 
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XX. 

Preluded  March  tO,  485S. 

THB   GOOD   SHBFHERD. 

John  x.  14, 15.  —  **  I  am  the  good  shepherd,  and  know  my  dwap ,  tad  m 
known  of  mine.  As  the  Father  knowetk  me,  eTen  ao  kaow  I  tka  Falbcr: 
and  I  lay  down  my  life  Ibr  the  sheep.** 

As  these  words  stand  in  the  English  translation,  it 
is  hard  to  see  an^  connection  between  the  thoughts  diat 
are  brought  together, 

It  is  asserted  that  Christ  is  the  good  Shepherd,  and 
knows  His  sheep.  It  is  also  asserted  that  He  Imows 
the  Father;  but  between  these  two  truths  there  is  no 
express  connection.  And  again,  it  is  declared  that  He 
lays  down  His  life  for  the  sheep.  This  follows  directly 
after  the  assertion  that  He  knows  the  Father.  Agun, 
we  arc  at  a  loss  to  saj  what  one  of  these  trnths  has  to 
do  with  the  other. 

But  the  whole  difficulty  vanishes  with  the  alteration 
of  a  single  stop  and  a  single  word.  Let  the  words 
"even  so"  be  exchanged  for  the  word  "and."  Four 
times  in  these  verses  the  same  word  occurs.  Three 
times  out  of  these  four  it  is  translated  "and,"  —  and 
know  my  sheep,  and  am  known,  and  I  lay  down  my 
life.  All  that  is  required  then  is,  that  in  consistency 
it  shall  be  translated  by  the  same  word  in  the  fonrUi 
case:  for  "even  so"  substitute  "and:"  then  atrike  away 
the  full  stop  after  "mine,"  and  read  the  whole  sentence 
thus:  "I  am  the  good  shepherd,  and  know  my  sheep, 
and  am  known  of  mine  as  the  Father  knoweth  me,  and 
as  I  know  the  "Paticiw.  wA\\k^  ^wro.my  life  for  6ifi 
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At  once  our  Redeemer's  thought  becomes  clear. 
There  is  a  reciprocal  affection  between  the  Shepherd 
and  the  sheep.  There  is  a  reciprocal  affection  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son;  and  the  one  is  the  parallel  of 
the  other.  The  affection  between  the  Divine  Shepherd 
and  His  flock  can  be  compared,  for  the  closeness  of  its 
intimacy,  with  nothing  but  the  affection  between  the 
Eternal  Father  and  tibe  Son  of  His  Love.  As  the 
Father  knows  the  Son,  so  does  the  Shepherd  know  the 
sheep:  as  the  Son  knows  the  Father,  so  do  the  sheep 
know  their  heavenlj  Shepherd. 

L  The  pastoral  character  claimed  by  Christ 
n.  The  proofii  whieh  substantiate  the  claim. 

L  The  Son  of  Man  claims  to  EUmself  the  name  of 
Shepherd. 

Now  we  shall  not  learn  anything  from  that,  unless 
we  enter  humbly  and  affectionately  into  the  spirit  of 
Chriit'i  teaching.  It  is  the  heart  alone  which  can  give 
us  a  key  to  His  words.  BecoUect  how  He  taught  By 
metaphcH^,  by  images,  by  illustrations,  boldly  figura- 
tive, in  rich  variety  —  yes,  in  daring  abundance.  He 
calls  Himself  a  gate  —  a  king  —  a  vine  —  a  shepherd 
—  a  thief  in  the  night  In  every  one  of  these  He 
appeals  to  certain  feelings  and  associations.  What  he 
says  can  only  be  interpreted  by  such  associations.  They 
must  be  understood  by  a  living  heart:  a  cold,  clear 
intellect  will  make  nothing  of  them.  If  you  take  those 
glorious  expressions,  pregnant  with  almost  boundless 
thought,  and  lay  them  down  as  so  many  articles  of 
rigid,  stiff  theology,  you  turn  life  into  d^^\k,  \\.  S% 
Jaai  BB  if  A  chemist  were  to  analya&e  a  {mil  w  «^  ^w«t> 
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aud  then  imagine  that  he  had  told  you  what  a  £nut 
and  a  flower  are.  He  separates  them  into  their  elements, 
names  them,  and  numbers  them:  but  those  elements, 
weighed,  measured,  numbered  in  the  exact  proportions 
that  made  up  the  beautiful  living  thing,  are  not  the 
living  thing  —  no,  nor  anything  like  it  Your  science 
is  very  profound,  no  doubt;  but  the  firoit  is  crashed, 
and  the  grace  of  the  flower  is  gone. 

It  is  in  this  way  often  that  we  deal  with  the  words 
of  Christ,  when  we  anatomize  them  and  analyse  them. 
Theology  is  very  necessary,  chemistry  is  very  neoessaiy; 
but  chemistry  destroys  life  to  analyze,  murders  to  dis- 
sect; and  theology  very  often  kills  religion  oat  of  words 
before  it  can  cut  them  up  into  propositions. 

Here  is  a  living  truth  which  our  cold  reasonings 
have  often  torn  into  dead  fragments —  "I  am  the  good 
Shepherd.''  In  this  northern  England,  it  is  hard  to  get 
the  living  associations  of  the  East  with  which  sudi  an 
expression  is  full. 

The  pastoral  life  and  duty  in  the  East  is  veiy  un- 
like that  of  the  shepherds  on  our  bleak  bill-sides  and 
downs.  Here  the  connection  between  the  shepherd 
and  the  sheep  is  simply  one  of  pecuniary  interest 
Ask  an  English  shepherd  about  his  flock,  he  can 
tell  you  the  numbers  and  the  value;  be  knows  the 
market  in  which  each  was  .  purcbased,  and  the  re- 
munerating price  at  which  it  can  be  disposed  of.  There 
is  before  him  so  much  stock  convertible  into  so  much 
money. 

Beneath  the  burning  skies  and  the  clear  stany  nights 
of  Palestine  there  grows  up  between  the  shepherd  and 
his  flock  an  unioii  oi  «XXAx:;W«Gkl  ojid  tenderness.  It  is 
the  country  w\iexe  ^X.  «a^  m^taKii^.  ^v»^  %aBK^\^a&iS^^ 
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be  swept  away  by  some  mountain-torrent,  or  carried 
off  by  hill-robbers,  or  torn  by  wolves.  At  any  moment 
their  protector  may  have  to  save  them  by  personal 
hazard.  The  shepherd-king  tells  us  bow,  in  defence 
of  his  father's  flock,  he  slew  a  lion  and  a  bear:  and 
Jacob  reminds  Laban  how,  when  he  watched  Laban's 
sheep  in  the  day,  the  drought  consumed.  Every  hour 
of  the  shepherd's  life  is  risk.  Sometimes  for  the  sake 
of  an  armful  of  grass  in  the  parched  summer  days,  he 
most  climb  precipices  almost  perpendicular,  and  stand 
on -a  narrow  ledge  of  rock,  where  the  wild  goat  will 
scarcely  venture.  Pitiless  showers,  driving  snows,  long 
hours  of  thirst  —  all  this  he  must  endure,  if  the  flock 
is  to  be  kept  at  all. 

And  thus  there  grows  up  between  the  man  and  the 
dumb  creatures  he  protects,  a  kind  of  friendship.  For 
this  is  after  all  the  true  school  in  which  love  is  taught, 
dangers  mutually  shared,  and  hardships  borne  together; 
these  are  the  things  which  make  generous  friendship  — 
risk  cheerfully  encountered  for  another's  sake.  You 
love  those  for  whom  you  risk,  and  they  love  you; 
therefore  it  is  that,  not  as  here  where  the  flock  is 
driven,  the  shepherd  goes  before  and  the  sheep  follow 
him.  They  follow  in  perfect  trust,  even  though  he 
should  be  leading  them  away  from  a  green  pasture,  by 
a  rocky  road,  to  another  pasture  whi(^  they  cannot  yet 
see.  He  knows  them  all  —  their  separate  histories  — 
their  ailments  —  their  characters. 

Now,  let  it  be  observed,  how  much  in  all  this 
eonnection  there  is  of  heart  —  of  real,  personal  attach- 
ment, almost  inconceivable  to  us.  It  is  strange  how 
deep  the  sympathy  may  become  between  die  \i\^^T 
sad  the  lower  being:   nay^    even  between  t\x^  \i«vTi^ 
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that  has  life  and  what  is  lifeless.  Alone  almoet  in  the 
desert,  the  Arab  and  his  horse  are  one  hmSLj.  Aloae 
in  those  vast  solitudes,  with  no  hnmm  bemg  near, 
the  shepherd  and  the  sheep  feel  a  life  m  connMNi. 
Differences  disappear,  the  yast  interval  betvreen  the 
man  and  the  brute:  the  single  point  of  union  is  feU 
strongly.  One  is  the  love  of  the  proteetor:  the  other 
the  love  of  the  grateful  life:  and  so  between  lives  fo 
distant  there  b  woven  by  night  and  day,  by  summer 
suns  and  winter  frosts,  a  living  network  of  sympathy. 
The  greater  and  the  less  mingle  their  b^g  together: 
they  feel  each  other.  *^The  shepherd  knows  his  sheep, 
and  is  known  of  them.'' 

The  men  to  whom  Christ  said  these  words  felt  all 
this  and  more,  the  moment  He  had  said  them,  which 
it  has  taken  me  many  minutes  to  draw  out  in  doll 
sentences:  for  He  appealed  to  the  familiar  aasociatioiii 
of  their  daily  life,  and  calling  Himself  a  Shepherd, 
touched  strings  which  would  vibrate  with  many  a 
tender  and  pure  recollection  of  their  childhood.  Ind 
unless  we  tiy,  by  realizing  such  scenes,  to  supply  what 
they  felt  by  association,  the  words  of  Christ  will  be 
only  hard,  dry,  lifeless  words  to  us:  for  all  Christ'i 
teaching  is  a  Divine  Poetry,  luxuriant  in  metaphor, 
overflowing  with  truth  too  large  for  accurate  sentences, 
truth  which  only  a  heart  alive  can  appreciate.  More 
than  half  the  heresies  into  which  Chiisttan  sects  hsfe 
blundered,  have  merely  come  firom  mistaking  for  dull 
prose  what  prophets  and  apostles  said  in  those  highest 
moments  of  the  soul,  when  seraphim  kindle  the  sentences 
of  the  pen  and  lip  into  poetry.  "This  is  my  body." 
Chill  that  into  pxo^^^  ^xA  \\.  V^^^\&fta  TransnbstantiatioiL 
"I  am  the  Good  S\ie^\vfct^r    \tl^^^  vB^^weffSM 
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logic  of  a  commentary,  trying  laboriously  to  find  out 
minute  points  of  ingenious  resemblance  in  wkich  Christ 
is  like  a  diepherd,  ihe  gloiy  and  the  tenderness  of  this 
sentence  are  dried  up. 

But  try  to  feel,  by  ima^ning  what  the  lonely  Syrian 
shepherd  must  feel  towards  the  helpless  things  which 
are  the  companions  of  his  daily  life,  for  whose  safety 
he  stands  in  jeopardy  every  hour,  and  whose  value 
is  measurable  to  him  not  by  price,  but  by  his  own 
jeopardy,  and  then  we  have  reached  some  notion  of 
the  love  which  Jesus  meant  to  represent,  that  Eternal 
Tenderness  which  bends  over  us  —  infinitely  lower 
though  we  be  in  nature  —  and  knows  the  name  of 
each  and  the  triak  of  each ,  and  thinks  for  each  with  a 
separate  solicitude,  and  gave  Itself  for  each  with  a 
Sacrifice  as  special  and  a  Love  as  personal,  as  if  in 
the  whole  world's  wilderness  there  were  none  other  but 
that  one. 

To  the  name  Shepherd,  Christ  adds  an  emphatic 
word  of  much  significance:  "I  am  the  Good  Shepherd." 
Oood,  not  in  the  sense  of  benevolent,  but  in  the  sense 
of  genuine,  true  bom,  of  the  real  kind  —  just  as  wine 
of  nobler  quality  is  good  compared  with  the  cheaper 
sort,  just  as  a  soldier  is  good  or  noble  who  is  a  soldier 
in  heart,  and  not  a  soldier  by  mere  profession  or  for 
pay.  It  is  the  same  word  used  by  St  Paul  when  he 
speaks  of  a  good,  /.  e,  a  noble  soldier  of  Christ  Certain 
peculiar  qualifications  make  the  genuine  soldier  — 
eertain  peculiar  qualifications  make  the  genuine  or  good 
shepherd. 

Now  this  expression  distinguishes  the  shepVi^xdi  tiQ\si 
two  BoftB  of  men  who  may  also  be  keepers  o{  like  ^<ee^^\ 
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shepherds,  bat  not  shepherds  of  the  true  blood.  1.  From 
robbers.     2.  From  hirelings. 

1.  Robbers  may  torn  shepherds:  thej  may  keep  the 
sheep,  but  they'  guard  them  only  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, simply  for  the  flesh  and  fleece:  they  have  not  a 
true  shepherd's  heart,  any  more  than  a  pirate  has  the 
true  sailor's  heart,  and  the  true  sailor^s  loyalty.  There 
were  many  such  marauders  on  the  bills  of  (}alilee 
and  Judea:  such,  for  example,  as  those  from  whom 
David  and  his  band  protected  Nabal's  flocks  on  Mount 
Garmel. 

And  many  such  nominal  shepherds  had  the  people 
of  Israel  had  in  bygone  years:  rulers  in  whom  ihe  art 
of  ruling  had  been  but  kingcraft;  teachers  whose  in- 
struction to  the  people  had  been  but  priestcraft  Govern- 
ment, statesmanship,  teachership  —  these  are  pastoral 
callings  —  sublime,  even  Godlike.  For  only  consider 
it:  —  wise  rule,  chivalrous  protection,  loving  guidance, 
—  what  diviner  work  than  these  has  the  Master  given 
to  the  shepherds  of  the  people?  But  when  the  work 
is  done,  even  well  done,  whether  it  be  by  statesmen  or 
by  pastors,  for  the  sake  of  party  or  place,  or  honour, 
or  personal  consistency,  or  preferment,  it  is  not  the 
spirit  of  the  genuine  shepherd,  but  of  the  robber.  No 
wonder  He  said,  "All  that  ever  became  before  Me  were 
thieves  and  robbers." 

Again ,  hirelings  are  shepherds ,  but  not  good 
shepherds,  of  the  right  pure  kind:  they  are  tested  by 
danger.  "He  that  is  an  hireling,  and  not  the  good 
shepherd,  whose  own  the  sheep  are.  not,  seeth  the  wolf 
coming,  and  leaveth  the  sheep,  and  fleetli;  and  the  wolf 
catcheth  them,  ani  %(iaXVec^^  "Csi^  ^\i!»^  " 

Now  a  man  la  «.\i\T^m^^V^TlV^^'5s(«.^sssL^ss^c^^^ 
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pay.  He  may  do  it  in  liis  way  faithfully.  The  paid 
shepherd  would  not  desert  the  sheep  for  a  shower  or  a 
cold  night  But  the  lion  and  the  bear  —  he  is  not  paid 
to  risk  his  life  against  them,  and  the  sheep  are  not  his, 
80  he  leaves  them  to  their  fate.  So,  in  the  same  way, 
a  man  may  be  a  hired  priest,  as  Demetrius  was  at 
Ephesus:  "By  this  craft  we  get  our  living."  Or  a  paid 
demagogue,  a  great  champion  of  rights,  and  an  investi- 
gator of  abuses  —  paid  by  applause;  and  while  popu- 
larity lasts,  he  will  be  a  reformer  —  deserting  the 
people  when  danger  comes.  There  is  no  vital  union 
between  the  champion  and  the  defenceless  —  the  teacher 
and  the  taught  The  cause  of  the  sheep  is  not  his 
cause. 

Exactly  the  reverse  of  this  Christ  asserts  in  calling 
Himself  the  Good  Shepherd,  lie  is  a  good,  genuine, 
or  true-born  sailor  who  feels  that  the  ship  is  as  it  were 
his  own;  whose  point  of  chivalrous  honour  is  to  save 
his  ship  rather  than  himself  —  not  to  survive  her.  He 
is  a  good,  genuine,  or  true-bom  shepherd  who  has  the 
spirit  of  his  calling,  is  an  enthusiast  in  it,  has  the  true 
shepherd's  heart,  and  makes  the  cause  of  the  sheep  his 
cause. 

Brethren,  the  Cause  of  man  was  the  Cause  of  Christ. 
He  did  no  hireling's  work.  The  only  pay  He  got  was 
hatred,  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  cross.  He  might 
have  escaped  it  all  He  might  have  been  the  Leader  of 
the  people  and  their  King.  He  might  have  converted 
the  idolatry  of  an  hour  into  the  hosannas  of  a  lifetime : 
if  He  would  but  have  conciliated  the  Pharisees,  instead 
of  bidding  them  defiance  and  exasperating  their  bigotry 
against  Him:  if  He  would  but  have  explained^  «.\i&.^\^<^ 
some  demsgoj^e  called  to  account,  trimmed.  «^«5  ^^3^ 


taiy  title  of  Israel  to  God's  t'avoi 
national  vanity  by  telling  them  tl 
fies  the  Gentile  as  entirely  as  th 
but  have  taught  less  prominentlj 
of  the  salvability  of  the  heathen  G 
Samaritans,   and  the  universal  F 
He  would  but  have  stated  with  h 
His  central  truth,  that  not  by 
law,  but  by  a  spirit  transcendin 
of  the  cross  and  self-sacrifice,  c 
atoned  to  God:  —  that  would  h 
that  would  have  been  the  dese 
God^s  Cause  and  man's  —  the 
defenceless  sheep,  whose  veiy  i 
the  keeping  of  that  gospel  intact: 
gave  His  life  a  Witness  to  the  T 
God.     It  was  a  profound  truth  t 
utterance   to    when   they   taunte 
".He  saved  others,  Himself  He 
course  not;  He  that  will  save  o 
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Ask  we  how?  An  easy  reply,  and  a  common  one, 
wonld  be  —  He  recognised  them  by  the  Godhead  in 
Him:  His  mind  was  Divine,  therefore  omniscient:  He 
knew  all  things,  therefore  He  knew  what  was  in  man: 
and  therefore  He  knew  His  own. 

But  we  must  not  slur  over  His  precious  words  in 
this  way.  That  Divinity  of  His  is  made  the  pass-key 
by  which  we  open  all  mysteries  with  fatal  facility,  and 
save  oorselves  from  thinking  of  them.  We  get  a  dogma 
aad  cover  truth  with  it:  we  satisfy  ourselves  with  say- 
ing'Christ  was  God,  and  lose  the  precious  humanities 
of  His  heart  and  life. 

There  is  here  a  deep  truth  of  human  nature,  for  He 
does  not  limit  that  recognising  power  to  Himself —  He 
says  that  the  sheep  know  Him  as  truly  as  He  the  sheep. 
He  knew  men  on  the  same  principle  on  which  we 
know  men  —  the  same  on  which  we  know  Him.  The 
oaly  difference  is  in  degree:  He  knows  with  infinitely 
more  unerringness  than  we,  but  the  knowledge  is  the 
same  in  kind. 

Let  «B  think  of  this.  There  is  a  certain  mysterious 
tact  of  sympathy  and  antipathy  by  which  we  discover 
the  like  and  unlike  of  ourselves  in  others^  character. 
Yon  cannot  find  out  a  man^s  opinions  unless  he  chooses 
to  express  them;  but  his  feelings  and  his  character  you 
may.  He  cannot  hide  them:  you  feel  them  in  his  look 
and  mien,  and  tones  and  motion. 

There  is,  for  instance,  a  certain  something  in 
amoerrty  and  reality  which  cannot  be  mistaken  —  a 
certain  something  in  real  grief  which  tlie  most  artistic 
oonnterfeit  cannot  imitate.  It  is  distingui^ed  by  na- 
ton,  not  education.  There  is  a  somethinf;  in  an  \teiy°^^ 
heart  wblcb  pnrity  detects  afar  off,     MaTV^\\o>x^  \V.  V^ 
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how  innocence  perceives  the  approach  of  evil  which  it 
cannot  know  bj  experience,  just  as  the  dove  which  has 
never  seen  a  falcon  trembles  by  instinct  at  its  ap- 
proach; just  as  a  blmd  man  detects  by  finer  sensitive- 
ness the  passing  of  the  cloud  which  be  cannot  see 
overshadowing  the  sun.  It  is  wondrous  how  the  truer 
we  become,  the  more  unerringly  we  know  the  ring  of 
truth,  discern  whether  a  man  be  true  or  not,  and  can 
fasten  at  once  upon  the  rising  lie  in  word  and  look, 
and  dissembling  act  Wondrous  how  the  charity  of 
Christ  in  the  heart  finely  perceives  the  slightest  aberra- 
tion from  charity  in  others,  in  ungentle  thought  or 
slanderous  tone. 

Therefore  Christ  knew  His  sheep  by  that  mystic 
power  always  finest  in  the  best  natures,  most  developed 
in  the  highest,  by  which  Like  detects  what  is  like  and 
what  unlike  itself.  He  was  Perfect  Love  —  Perfect 
Truth  —  Perfect  Purity:  therefore  He  knew  what  was 
in  man,  and  felt,  as  by  another  sense,  afar  off  the 
shadows  of  unlovingness,  and  falseness,  and  impurity. 

No  one  can  have  read  the  Gk>spel8  without  re- 
marking that  they  ascribe  to  Him  unerring  skill  in 
reading  man.  People,  we  read,  began  to  show  enthu- 
siasm for  Him.  But  Jesus  did  not  trust  Himself  unto 
them,  *^  for  He  knew  what  was  in  man/^  He  knew  that 
the  flatterers  of  to-day  would  be  the  accusers  of  to- 
morrow. Nathaniel  stood  before  Him.  He  had  scarcely 
spoken  a  word;  but  at  once  unhesitatingly,  to  Nathaniel^s 
own  astonishment,  —  ** Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in 
whom  there  is  no  guile  I "  There  came  to  Him  a  young 
man  with  vast  possessions:  a  single  sentence,  an  ex- 
aggerated epit\i©V  ''^  ^^<sv^sA.  TSAsvsier^  revealed  his  char- 
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capable  of  obedience,  in  lifers  sunshine  and  prosperitj, 
ay,  and  capable  of  aspiration  after  somelMng  more 
than  mere  obedience,  bat  not  of  sacrifice.  Jesns  tested 
him  to  the  quick,  and  the  young  man  failed.  He  did 
not  try  to  call  him  back,  for  He  knew  what  was  in 
him  and  what  was  not  He  read  through  Zaccheus 
when  he  climbed  into  the  sycamore-tree,  despised  by 
the  people  as  a  publican,  really  a  son  of  Abraham: 
through  Judas,  with  his  benevolent  saying  about  the 
selling  of  the  alabaster-box  for  the  poor,  and  his  false 
kiss:  through  the  curses  of  the  thief  upon  the  cross,  a 
faith  that  could  be  saved:  through  the  zeal  of  the  man 
who  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  offered  to  go  with  Him 
whithersoever  He  would.  He  read  through  the  Pharisees, 
and  His  whole  being  shuddered  with  the  recoil  of  utter 
and  irreconcilable  aversion. 

It  was  as  if  His  bosom  was  some  mysterious  mirror 
on  which  all  that  came  near  Him  left  a  sullied  or  un- 
sullied surface,  detecting  themselves  by  every  breath. 

Now  distinguish  that  Divine  power  from  that  cun- 
ning sagacity  which  men  call  knowingness  in  the  matter 
of  chaiacter.  The  worldly  wise  have  maxims  and 
roles;  but  the  finer  shades  and  delicacies  of  truth  of 
character  escape  them.  They  would  prudently  avoid 
Zaccheus  —  a  publican:  they  — 

There  is  a  very  solemn  aspect  in  which  this  power 
of  Jesns  to  know  ^an  presents  itself.  It  is  this  which 
qualifies  Him  for  judgment  —  this  perfection  of  human 
sympathy.  Perfect  sympathy  with  every  most  delicate 
Ihie  of  good  implies  exquisite  antipathy  to  every  shadow 
of  a  shade  of  evil.  God  hath  given  EUm  authority  to 
execute  judgment  also ,  because  He  is  the  Son  qC  l^^NCi. 
On  sympathy  the  £nal  awards  of  Heaven  anSi  "BL^  ^^ 

Sermaiu.  //,  \6> 
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built  I  Attraction  nnd  Repulsioa^  the  Uw  of  the  i 
To  each  pole  all  that  has  affioitj  with  itself:  £o  C^ni^ 
all  that  Ts  Christlik©:  from  Cbrist  all  that  is  not  Chmi- 
like  —  for  erer  and  for  ever.     Eternal  jnd|^eiil  h 

nothing  more  than  the  carrying  out  of  these  words,  "I 
know  my  sheep: ^*  —  for  the  obverse  of  them  is,  ''I 
never  knew  you^  depart  from  me  all  ye  that  work  in- 
iqnity." 

The  second  proof  which  Christ  alleges  of  th» 
genuineness  of  His  pastorate  is  that  His  sheep  know 
Ilitn.  — 

How  shall  we  recognise  Truth  Divine?  What  is 
the  test  by  which  we  shall  know  whether  it  comes 
from  God  or  not?  They  tell  us  we  know  Christ  to  be 
from  God  because  He  wrought  miracles:  we  know  a 
doctrine  to  be  fiom  God  because  we  find  it  written: 
or  because  it  is  sustained  by  an  universal  consent  of 
fathers. 

That  is  —  for  observe  what  this  argument  implies 
—  there  is  something  more  evident  than  truth:  Truth 
cannot  prove  itself:  we  want  something  else  to  prove 
it.  Our  souls  judge  of  tnith  —  our  senses  judge  of 
miracles;  and  the  evidence  of  our  senses  —  the  lowest 
part  of  our  nature  —  is  more  certain  than  the  evidence 
of  our  souls,  by  which  we  must  partake  of  God. 

Now  to  say  so,  is  to  say  that  you  cannot  be  sure 
that  it  is  midday  or  morning  sunshine  unless  you  look 
at  the  sun  dial:  you  cannot  be  sure  that  the  sun  is 
shining  in  the  heavens  unless  you  see  his  shadow  on 
the  dial-plate.  The  dial  is  valuable  to  a  man  who 
never  reads  the  heavens  —  the  shadow  is  good  for  him 
who  has  not  watched  the  sun:  but  for  a  man  who  live^ 
in  perpetual  contem'^lalioTL  of  the  sun  in   heaven,  the 
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sunshine    needs    no    evidence,     and    every    hour    is 
known. 

Now  Christ  says,  "My  sheep  know  JJfip."  Wisdom 
is  jnstiiied  by  her  children.  Not  by  some  lengthened 
investigation,  whether  the  shepherd^s  dress  be  tlie 
identical  dress,  and  the  staff  and  the  crozier  genuine, 
do  the  sheep  recognise  the  shepherd.  They  know  /t/m, 
they  hear  his  voice,  they  know  him  as  a  man  knows 
his  friend. 

They  know  him,  in  short,  instmctively.  Just  so  does 
the  soul  recognise  what  is  of  God  and  true.  Truth  is 
like  light:  visible  in  itself,  not  distinguished  by  the 
shadows  that  it  casts.  There  is  a  something  in  our 
souls,  of  Ood,  which  corresponds  with  what  is  of  God 
outside  us,  and  recognises  it  by  direct  intuition:  some- 
thing in  the  true  soul  which  corresponds  with  truth  and 
knows  it  to  be  truth.  Christ  came  with  truth,  and  the 
tme  recognise  it  as  true:  the  sheep  know  the  Shepherd, 
wanting  no  fnrther  evidence.  Take  a  few  examples: 
"Gk)d  is  Love."  "What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange 
for  his  soul?"  "He  that  saveth  his  life  shall  lose  it: 
and  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it" 
"All  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth."  "The 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath." 
"God  is  a  Spirit" 

Now  the  wise  men  of  intellect  and  logical  acumen 
wanted  proof  of  these  truths.  Give  us,  said  they,  your 
credentials.  "By  what  authority  doest  thou  these 
things?"  They  wanted  a  sign  from  heaven  to  prove 
that  the  truth  was  true,  and  the  life  lie  led,  God-like, 
and  not  devil-like.  How  can  we  be  sure  that  it  is  not 
from  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the  devWs,  iViaV  ^\t%^ 
deeds  and  sayinga  come?    We  must  bo  c\u\te  s\w^  ^^i^^. 
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we  are  not  taking  a  message  from  hell  as  one  from 
heaven.  Give  us  demonstration,  chains  of  eyidence  — 
chapter  and  verse  —  authority. 

But  simple  men  had  decided  the  matter  -already. 
They  knew  very  little  of  antiquity,  church  authori^, 
and  shadows  of  coming  events  wluch  prophecy  casts 
before:  but  their  eyes  saw  the  light,  and  their  hearts 
felt  the  present  Grod.  Wise  Pharisees  and  learned 
doctors  said,  to  account  for  a  wondrous  mirade,  ^^Give 
God  the  glory." 

But  the  poor  unlettered  man,  whose  blinded  eye 
had  for  the  first  time  looked  on  a  face  of  love,  replied 
—  *^  Whether  this  man  be  a  sinner  or  not,  I  know  not: 
one  thing  I  know,  that  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I 
see." 

The  well-read  Jews  could  not  settle  the  litenuy 
question,  whether  the  marks  of  his  appearance  coindd^ 
with  the  prophecies.  But  the  Samaritans  felt  the  life 
of  God:  "Now  we  believe,  not  because  of  thy  word, 
but  ])ec«ause  we  have  heard  Him  ourselves  and  know 
that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ" 

The  Shepherd  had  come,  and  the  sheep  knew  'Bm 
voice.  Brethren,  in  all  matters  of  eternal  truth,  the 
soul  is  before  the  intellect:  the  things  of  God  are 
spiritually  discerned.  You  know  truth  by  being  tnie: 
you  recognise  God  by  being  like  HiuL  The  scribe 
comes  and  says,  I  will  prove  to  you  that  this  is  sound 
doctrine  by  chapter  and  verse,  by  what  the  old  and 
best  writers  say,  by  evidence  such  as  convinces  the 
intellect  of  an  intelligent  lawyer  or  juryman.  Think 
you  the  conviction  of  faith  is  got  in  that  way? 

Christ  did  nol  \,^;y.^\v  \\Vl^  the  scribes.  He  spoke 
His  truth,     lie  aeiii,  ''"^  wii  m«si.\i^«pw.  \»x^\yi^ 
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him  not;  the  word  wbich  I  have  spoken,  the  same  shall 
jndge  him  in  the  last  day."  It  was  true,  and  the  guilt 
of  disbelieving  it  was  not  an  error  of  the  intellect,  but 
a  sin  of  the  heart 

Let  us  stand  upright:  let  us  be  sure  that  the  test  of 
truth  is  the  soul  within  us.  Not  at  second-hand  can 
we  have  assurance  of  what  is  divine  and  what  is  not: 
only  at  first-hand.    The  sheep  of  Christ  hear  His  voice. 

The  third  proof  given  by  Christ  was  pastoral 
fidelity:  "I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep."  Now 
here  is  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  sacrifice:  sacrifice  of 
one  instead  of  another:  life  saved  by  the  sacrifice  of 
life. 

Most  of  us  know  the  meagre  explanation  of  these 
words  which  satisfies  the  Unitarians:  they  say  that 
Christ  merely  died  as  a  martyr,  in  attestation  of  the 
truths  He  taught. 

But  you  will  observe  the  strength  of  the  expression 
which  we  cannot  explain  away,  ''I  lay  down  my  life 
/or,"  I.  e,  instead  of  "  the  sheep."  If  the  Shepherd  had 
not  sacrificed  EUmself,  the  sheep  must  have  been  the 
sacrifice. 

Observe,  however,  the  suffering  of  Christ  was  not 
the  same  suffering  as  that  from  which  He  saved  us. 
The  suffering  of  Christ  was  death.  But  the  suffering 
from  which  He  redeemed  us  by  death  was  more  terrible 
than  death.  The  pit  into  which  He  descended  was  the 
grave.  But  the  pit  in  which  we  should  have  been  lost 
for  ever,  was  the  pit  of  selfishness  and  despair. 

Therefore  St  Paul  affirms,   "If  Christ  be  not  risen, 
ye  are  yet  in  your  sm^."     If  Christ^s  resurrection  be  a 
dream,  and  He  be  not  risen  from  the  grave  oi  ^^^^^ 
foa  are  yet  in  the  grave  of  guilt     He  bor^  «\fi«m^ 
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to  free  us  from  what  is  worse  than  sufferiDg  —  tan: 
temporal  death  to  save  us  from  death  eyerlasiiiig:  His 
life  given  as  an  offering  for  sin  to  save  the  soul's 
eternal  life. 

Now  in  the  text  this  sacrificing  love  of  Christ  is 
paralleled  by  the  love  of  the  Father  to  the  Son.  As 
He  loved  the  sheep,  so  the  Father  had  loved  Him. 
Therefore  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  but  a  mirror  of  the 
love  of  God.  The  love  of  the  Father  to  the  Son  is 
self-sacrificing  Love. 

You  know  that  shallow  men  make  themselves  menj 
with  this  doctrine.  The  sacrifice  of  Gkid,  thej  nj,  is 
a  figment,  and  an  impossibility.  Nevertheless  this 
parallel  tells  us  that  it  is  one  of  the  deepest  truths  of 
all  the  universe.  It  is  the  profound  truth  which  the 
ancient  fathers  endeavoured  to  express  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  For  what  is  the  love  of  the  Father  to 
the  Son  —  Himself  yet  not  Himself  —  but  the  grand 
truth  of  Eternal  Love  losing  Itself  and  finding  Itself 
again  in  the  being  of  another?  What  is  it  but  the 
sublime  expression  of  the  unselfishness  of  God? 

It  is  a  profound,  glorious  truth;  I  wish  I  knew  how 
to  put  it  in  intelligible  words.  But  if  these  words  of 
Christ  do  not  make  it  intelligible  to  the  heart,  how  can 
any  words  of  mine?  The  life  of  blessedness  —  the 
life  of  love  —  the  life  of  sacrifice  —  the  life  of  God, 
are  identical.  All  love  is  sacrifice  —  the  giving  of  life 
and  self  for  others.  God^s  life  is  sacrifice  —  for  the 
Father  loves  the  Son  as  the  Son  loves  the  sheep  for 
whom  He  gave  His  life. 

Whoever  will  humbly  ponder  upon  this,  will,  I 
think,  understand  \\v^  kl^xkAmfiut  better  than  all  theo- 
logy can  teac\v  \i\^3a.     ^  %  "os^  \stfc^sswai^  \(»!iv^  tuuil  to 
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[narrel  as  they  will  about  the  theology  of  the  Atone- 
lent;  here  in  these  words  is  the  religion  of  it  —  the 
lessed,  all-satisfying  religion  for  our  hearts.  The  self- 
eua-ifice  of  Christ  was  the  satisfaction  to  the  Father. 

How  could  the  Father  be  satisfied  with  the  death 
f  Christ,  unless  He  saw  in  the  sacrifice  mirrored  His 
wn  love?  —  for  God  can  be  satisfied  only  with  that 
rhich  is  perfect  as  Himself.  Agony  does  not  satisfy 
rod  —  agony  only  satisfied  Moloch.  Nothing  satis- 
es  Grod  but  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  Love. 

The  pain  of  Christ  gave  God  no  pleasure  —  only 
le  love  that  was  tested  by  pain  —  the  love  of  the 
bedient     He  was  obedient  unto  death. 
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Preached  Eatter  Day,  March  %7,  485S, 

THE  DOUBT  OF  THOMAS. 

JoHVXz.  29.  —  '* Jeans  aaitli  onto  him,  Thomas,  beeaiue  thon  hfttt  teen 
m«,  thou  hMt  believed;  blessed  are  they  that  hare  not  smb,  aad  yet 
hare  believed." 

The  day  on  wbich  these  words  were  spoken  was 
the  first  day  of  the  week.  On  that  day  Thomas  re- 
ceived demonstration  that  his  Lord  was  risen  from  the 
dead.  On  that  same  day,  a  week  hefore,  Thomas  had 
declared  that  no  testimony  of  others,  no  eyesight  of  his 
own,  nothing  short  of  touching  with  his  hands  the  cmci- 
fixion  marks  in  his  Master^s  body,  should  induce  him 
to  believe  a  fact  so  unnatural  as  the  resurrection  of  a 
human  being  from  the  grave.  Those  seven  days  be- 
tween must  therefore  have  been  spent  in  a  state  of 
miserable  uncertainty.  How  miserable  and  how  restless 
none  can  understand  but  those  who  have  felt  the  wretched- 
ness of  earnest  doubt 

Doubt  moreover,  observe,  respecting  all  that  is  dear 
to  a  Christianas  hopes.  For  if  Christ  were  not  risen, 
Christianity  was  false,  and  every  high  aspiration  which 
it  promised* to  gratify,  was  tlurown  bai^  on  the  dis- 
appointed heart 

Let  us  try  to  understand  the  doubt  of  Thomas. 
There  are  some  mto  whose  affections  are  stronger  than 
their  understandings:  they  feel  more  than  they  think. 
They  are  simple,  trustful,  able  to  repose  implicitly  on 
what  is  told  them  —  liable  sometimes  to  veige  upon 
credulity  and  STlpetB&^Q»Il^  Wl  take  ihem  all  in  all, 
perhaps  the  happiest.  ci\«a»  q^  Txsm^\  Vst>^N^\MgsR  ^ 
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be  without  misgivmgs  about  the  love  of  God  and  our 
own  eternal  rest  in  Him.  "Blessed/*  said  Christ  to 
Thomas,  "are  they  that  have  believed." 

There  is  another  class  of  men  whose  reflective  powers 
are  stronger  than  their  susceptive:  they  think  out  truth 
—  they  do  not  feel  it  out  Often  highly  gifted  and 
powerful  minds,  they  cannot  rest  till  they  have  made 
all  their  grounds  certain:  they  do  not  feel  safe  as  long 
as  there  is  one  possibility  of  delusion  left:  they  prove 
all  things.  Such  a  man  was  Thomas.  He  has  well 
been  called  the  rationalist  among  the  apostles.  Happy 
such  men  cannot  be.  An  tmxious  and  inquiring  mind 
dooms  its  possessor  to  unrest  But  men  of  generous 
spirit,  manly  and  affectionate,  they  may  be:  Thomas 
was.  When  Christ  was  bent  on  going  to  Jerusalem^ 
to  certain  death,  Thomas  said,  "Let  us  go  up  too,  that 
we  may  die  with  Him."  And  men  of  mighty  faith 
diey  may  become,  if  they  are  true  to  themselves  and 
their  convictions:  Thomas  did.  When  such  men  do 
believe,  it  is  belief  with  all  the  heart  and  soul  for  life. 
When  a  subject  has  been  once  thoroughly  and  suspi- 
ciously investigated,  and  settled  once  for  all,  the  ad- 
herence of  the  whole  reasoning  man,  if  given  in  at  all, 
18  given  frankly  and  heartily  as  Thomas  gave  it  — 
"My  Lord,  and  my  God." 

Now  this  question  of  a  resurrection  which  made 
Thomas  restless,  is  the  most  anxious  that  can  agitate 
the  mind  of  man.  So  awful  in  its  importance,  and  out 
of  Christ  BO  almost  desperately  dark  in  its  uncertainty, 
who  shall  blame  an  earnest  man  severely  if  he  crave 
the  most  indisputable  proofs? 

Very  clearly  Christ  did  not  Thomas  asked  o{C»\a\s^ 
a  tagn:  he  must  put  bia  own  hands  into  ^e  '(inxiXi^.  13^ 
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Master  gave  him  that  sign  or  proof.  He  said,  ^  Beach 
hither  thy  hand."  He  gave  it,  it  is  true,  iriAk  a  gentle 
and  delicate  reproof  —  but  He  did  give  H.  Now  from 
that  condescension,  we  are  reminded  of  the  darkness 
that  hangs  ronnd  the  question  of  a  lesarrecdon,  and 
how  excusable  it  is  for  a  man  to  question  earnestly 
until  he  has  got  proof  to  stand  on.  For  if  it  were  not 
excusable  to  crave  a  proof,  our  Master  never  would 
have  granted  one.  Resurrection  is  not  one  of  those 
questions  on  which  you  can  afford  to  wait:  it  is  the 
question  of  life  and  death.  There  are  times  when  it 
does  not  weigh  heavily.  When  we  have  some  keen 
pursuit  before  us:  when  we  are  young  enough  to  be 
satisfied  to  enjoy  ourselves  —  the  problem  does  not 
press  itself.  We  are  too  laden  witibi  the  pressure  of 
the  present,  to  care  to  ask  what  is  coming.  Bat  at  last 
a  time  comes  when  we  feel  it  will  be  all  over  soon  — 
that  much  of  our  time  is  gone,  and  the  rest  swiftly 
going.  And  let  a  man  be  as  frivolous  as  he  will  at 
heart,  it  is  a  question  too  solemn  to  be  put  aside  — 
Whether  he  is  going  down  into  extinction  and  the  blank 
of  everlasting  silence  or  not  Whether  in  those  fu 
ages,  when  the  very  oak  which  is  to  form  his  coffin 
shall  have  become  fibres  of  black  mould,  and  the  choich- 
yard  in  which  he  is  to  lie  shall  have  become  perhaps 
unconsecrated  ground,  and  the  spades  of  a  generation 
yet  unborn  shidl  have  exposed  his  bones,  those  bones 
will  be  the  last  relic  in  the  world  to  bear  record  that 
he  once  trod  this  green  earth,  and  that  life  was  once 
dear  to  him,  Thomas,  or  James,  or  PanL  Or  whether 
that  thrilling,  loving,  thinking  something,  that  he  calls 
himself,  has  indeed.  ^\\k\TL  \t  «&.  indestmctible  existence 
which   shall  atiVY  \>^  coxactfwa^  ^\«sbl  ^«s^;^eg3s%  ^Ise 
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shall  have  rushed  into  endless  wreck.  O  in  the  awM 
earnestness  of  a  question  such  as  that,  a  speculation 
and  a  peradventure  will  not  do:  we  must  have  proof. 
The  honest  doubt  of  Thomas  craves  a  sign  as  much  as 
the  cold  doubt  of  the  Sadducee.  And  a  sign  shall  be 
mercifully  given  to  the  doubt  of  love  which  is  refused 
to  the  doubt  of  indifference. 

This  passage  presents  two  lines  of  thought 

I.  The  naturalness  of  the  doubts  of  Thomas,  which 
partly  excuses  them. 

II.  The  evidences  of  the  Christian  Resurrection. 

The  naturalness  of  the  doubts  of  Thomas. 

The  first  assertion  that  we  make  to  explain  those 
doubts  is,  that  Nature  is  silent  respecting  a  future  life. 
All  that  reason,  all  that  nature,  all  that  religion,  apart 
from  Christ,  have  to  show  us  is  something  worse  than 
darkness.  It  is  the  twilight  of  excruciating  uncertainty. 
There  is  enough  in  the  riddle  of  this  world  to  show  us 
that  there  may  be  a  life  to  come;  there  is  nothing  to 
make  it  certain  that  there  will  be  one.  We  crave  as 
Thomas  did,  a  sign  either  in  the  height  above  or  in 
the  depth  beneath,  and  the  answer  seems  to  fall  back 
like  ice  upon  our  hearts  —  there  shall  no  sign  be 
given  you. 

It  is  the  uncertainty  of  twilight  You  strain  at 
something  in  the  twilight,  and  just  when  you  are  be- 
ginning to  make  out  its  form  and  colour,  the  light  fails 
you,  and  your  eyelid  sinks  down,  wet  and  wearied 
with  the  exertion.  Just  so  it  is  when  we  strain  into 
Nature's  mysteries,  to  discern  the  secret  of  t\i!^  Q(t^»X 
'BereBfter    Exactly  at  the  moment  wlion  'w^  \!b^i^  ^^ 
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begin  to  distingaish  something,  the  light  goes  out,  and 
we  are  left  groping  in  darkness  —  the  darkneaii  of  the 
grave. 

Let  us  forget  for  a  moment  that  we  ever  heard  of 
Christ:  what  is  there  in  life  or  nature  to  strengthen  the 
guess  that  there  is  a  life  to  come?  There  are  hints  — 
diere  are  probabilities  —  there  is  nothing  more.  Let 
us  examine  some  of  those  probabilities. 

First,  there  is  an  irrepressible  longing  in  our  hearts. 
We  wish  for  immortality.  The  thought  of  annihilation 
is  horrible:  even  to  conceive  it  is  almost  impossible. 
The  wish  is  a  kind  of  argument:  it  is  not  likely  that 
God  would  have  given  all  men  such  a  feeling,  if  He 
had  not  meant  to  gratify  it  Every  natural  longing 
has  its  natural  satisfaction.  If  we  thirst,  God  has 
created  liquids  to  gratify  thirst  K  we  are  susceptibla 
of  attachment,  there  are  beings  to  gratify  that  love. 
If  we  thirst  for  life  and  love  eternal,  it  is  likely  that 
there  are  an  eternal  life  and  an  eternal  love  to  satisfy 
that  craving. 

Likely,  I  say:  more  we  cannot  say.  A  likelihood 
of  an  immortality  of  which  our  passionate  yearnings 
are  a  presumption,  nothing  higher  than  a  likelihood. 
And  in  weary  moments,  when  the  desire  of  life  is  not 
strong,  and  in  unloving  moments,  there  is  not  evea  a 
likelihood. 

Secondly,  corroborating  this  feeling  we  have  the 
traditions  of  universal  belief  There  is  not  a  nation 
perhaps,  which  does  not  in  some  form  or  other  hold 
that  there  is  a  country  beyond  the  grave  where  the 
weary  are  at  rest  Now  that  which  all  men  everywhere 
and  in  every  age  \iav^  \v^\d^  \t  is  impossible  to  treat 
contemptuously.    Ho^  eam^  Vi  \ft\»\M3y^\s^  ^>i£ 
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only  a  delasion?  Here  is  another  probability  in  the 
universality  of  belief.  And  yet  when  you  come  to  esti- 
mate this,  it  is  too  slender  for  a  proof:  —  it  is  only  a 
presumption.  The  universal  voice  of  mankind  is  not 
Infallible.  It  was  the  universal  belief  once  on  the 
evidence  of  the  senses  that  the  earth  was  stationary: 
—  the  universal  voice  was  wrong.  The  universal  voice 
might  be  wrong  in  the  matter  of  a  resurrection.  It 
might  be  only  a  beautiful  and  fond  dream,  indulged 
till  hope  made  itself  seem  to  be  a  reality.  You  cannot 
build  upon  it 

Once  again  —  In  this  strange  world  of  perpetual 
change,  we  are  met  by  many  resemblances  to  a  resur- 
rection.    Without  much  exaggeration  we  call  them  re- 
surrections.   There  is  the  resurrection  of  the  moth  from 
the  grave  of  the  chrysalis.     For  many  ages  the  sculp- 
tured butterfly  was  the  type  and  emblem  of  immorta- 
ity.     Because  it  passes  into  a  state  of  torpor  or  dead- 
less,  and  because  from  that  it  emerges  by  a  kind  of 
Qsurrection  —  the  same,  yet  not  the  same — in  all  the 
idiance  of  a  fresh  and  beautiful  youth ,  never  again  to 
)  supported  by  the  coarse  substance  of  earth,   but 
stined  henceforth  to  nourish  its  etherealized  existence 
the  nectar  of  the  flowers  —  the  ancients  saw  in  that 
nsformation  a  something  added  to  their  hopes  of  im- 
rtality.     It  was  their  beautiful  symbol  of  the  sours 
3structibility. 

Again,  there  is  a  kind  of  resurrection  when  the 

ig  brings  vigour  and  motion  back  to  the  frozen 

)  of  the  winter  world.     Let  any  one  go  into  the 

\  at  this  spring  season  of  the  year.    Let  him  mark 

usy  preparations  for  life  which  are  gom^  qxl.  \i&^ 

work  in  every  emerald  bud,  in  ik^  \i^ore.\axi^ \i«^ 
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of  every  polished  bough,  in  the  greening  tints  of  every 
brown  hillside.  A  month  ago  everything  was  as  still 
and  cold  as  the  dead  silence  which  chills  the  heart  in 
the  highest  regions  of  the  glacier  solitudes.  Life  is 
coming  back  to  a  dead  world.  It  is  a  resurrection 
surely!  The  return  of  freshness  to  the  frozen  world  is 
not  less  marvellous  than  the  return  of  sensibility  to  a 
heart  which  has  ceased  to  beat  If  one  has  taken  place, 
the  other  is  not  impossible. 

And  yet  all  this,  valuable  as  it  is  in  the  way  of 
suggestiveness,  is  worth  nothing  in  the  way  of  proof. 
It  is  worth  everything  to  the  heart,  for  it  strengthens 
the  dim  guesses  and  vague  intimations  which  the  heart 
has  formed  already.  It  is  worth  nothing  to  the  intel- 
lect: for  the  moment  we  come  to  argue  the  matter,  we 
find  how  little  there  is  to  rest  upon  in  these  analogies. 
They  are  no  real  resurrections  after  all:  they  only  look 
like  resurrections.  The  chrysalis  only  seemed  dead: 
the  tree  in  winter  only  seemed  to  have  lost  its  vitality. 
Show  us  a  butterfly  which  has  been  dried  and  crushed, 
fluttering  its  brilliant  wings  next  year  again.  Show 
us  a  tree  plucked  up  by  the  roots  and  seasoned  by  ex- 
posure, the  vital  force  really  killed  out,  putting  forth 
its  leaves  again,  then  we  should  have  a  real  parallel  to 
a  resurrection.  But  nature  does  not  show  us  that  So 
that  all  we  have  got  in  the  butterfly  and  the  spring 
are  illustrations  exquisitely  in  point  after  immoztality 
is  proved,  but  in  themselves  no  proofs  at  alL 

Further  still.     Look  at  it  in  another  point  of  view, 
and  it  is  a  dark  prospect     Human  history  behind  and 
human  history  tefoie,  \i^^  ^^^  ^«teni  "No,"  in  reply 
to  the  question  —  S\i«S\  ^«i  tv^  ^s^ts:^ 
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Six  thousand  years  of  human  existence  have  passed 
away;  countless  armies  of  the  dead  have  set  sail  from 
the  shores  of  time.    No  traveller  has  returned  from  the 
still  land  beyond.     More  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
generations  have  done  their  work,  and  sunk  into  the 
dust  again,  and  still  there  is  not  a  voice;  there  is  not 
a  whisper  from  the  grave  to  tell  us  whether  indeed 
those  myriads  are  in  existence  still.  Besides,  why  should 
they  be?  Talk  as  you  will  of  the  grandeur  of  man, 
why  should  it  not  be  honour  enough  for  him,  more 
than  enough  to  satisfy  a  thing  so  mean,   to  have  had 
his  twenty  or  his  seventy  years*  life-rent  of  Grod^s  uni- 
verse? Why  must  such  a  Uiing,  apart  from  proof,  rise 
up    and   claim   to    himself  an   exclusive   immortality? 
Man's  majesty!    man*s  worth!    the  difference  between 
him  and  the  elephant  or  ape  is  too  degradingly  small 
to  venture  much  on.     That  is  not  all:  instead  of  look- 
ing backwards,  now  look  forwards.  The  wisest  thinkers 
tell  us  that  there  are  already  on  the  globe  traces  of  a 
demonstration  that  the  human  race  is  drawing  to  its 
^lose.     Each  of  the  great  human  families  has  had  its 
lay  —  its  infancy  —  its  manhood  —  its  decline.   The 
wo  last  races  that  have  not  been  tried  are  on  the  stage 
f  earth  doing  their  work  now.     There  is  no  other  to 
icceed  them.     Man  is  but  of  yesterday,  and  yet  his 
ce  is  well-nigh  done.     Man  in  wearing  out  as  every- 
ng  before  him  has  been  worn  out     In  a  few  more 
ituries  the  crust  of  earth  will  be  the  sepulchre  of 
race  of  man,  as  it  has  been  the  sepulchre  of  extinct 
)8  of  palm-trees,  and  ferns,  and  gigantic  reptiles. 
s  time  is  near  when  the  bones  of  the  last  human 
g  will  be  given  to  the  dust     It  is  historieall^  ^«k- 
that  man  has  qaite  lately  within  &  ?«vr  \!tiw>3BWcA. 
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years  been  called  into  existence.     It  is  certain  that  be- 
fore very  tong  the  race  most  be  extinct 

Now  look  at  all  this  without  Christ,  and  tell  ns 
whether  it  be  possible  to  escape  such  misgiyings,  and 
such  reasonings  as  these  which  rise  out  of  such  an 
aspect  of  things.  Man,  this  thing  of  yesterday,  which 
sprung  out  of  the  eternal  nothingness,  why  may  he  not 
sink  after  he  has  played  his  appointed  part  into  nothing- 
ness again?  You  see  the  leaves  sinking  one  by  one  in 
autumn,  till  the  heaps  below  are  rich  with  the  spoils 
of  a  whole  year's  vegetation.  They  were  bright  and 
perfect  while  they  lasted:  each  leaf  a  miracle  of  beanty 
and  contrivance.  There  is  no  resurrection  for  the  leaves 
—  why  must  there  be  one  for  man?  Go  and  stand 
some  summer  evening  by  the  river  side:  you  will  see 
the  mayfly  sporting  out  its  little  hour,  in  dense  masses 
of  insect  life,  darkening  the  air  a  few  feet  above  the 
gentle  swell  of  the  water.  The  heat  of  that  very  after 
noon  brought  them  into  existence.  Every  gauze  wing 
is  traversed  by  ten  thousand  fibres  which  defy  the  mi- 
croscope to  find  a  flaw  in  their  perfection.  The  Omni- 
science and  the  care  bestowed  upon  that  exquisite 
anatomy,  one  would  think  cannot  be  destined  to  be 
wasted  in  a  moment.  Yet  so  it  is:  when  the  sun  has 
sunk  below  the  trees,  its  little  life  is  done.  Yesterday 
it  was  not:  to-morrow  it  will  not  be.  God  has  bidden 
it  be  happy  for  one  evening.  It  has  no  right  or  dahn 
to  a  second,  and  in  the  universe  that  marvellous  life 
has  appeared  once  and  will  appear  no  more.  May  not 
the  race  of  man  sink  like  the  generations  of  the  may- 
fly? Why  cannot  the  Creator,  so  lavish  in  His  re- 
sources, afford  to  aTai\>Qi\^\A  «(^ulg  as  he  annihilates 
insects? 
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Would  it  not  almost  enhance  His  glory  to  be- 
ieve  it? 

That,  brethren,  is  the  question;  and  Nature  has  no 
Bply.  The  fearful  secret  of  sixty  centuries  has  not 
et  found  a  voice.  The  whole  evidence  lies  before  us. 
Ve  know  what  the  greatest  and  wisest  have  had  to  say 
1  favour  of  an  immortality;  and  we  know  how,  aft^ 
agerly  devouring  all  their  arguments,  our  hearts  have 
link  back  in  cold  disappointment,  and  to  every  proof 
8  we  read,  our  lips  have  replied  mournfully,  that  will 
.ot  stand.  Search  through  tradition,  history,  the  world 
rithin  you  and  the  world  without,  —  except  in  Christ 
bere  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  proof  that  man 
arvives  the  grave. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  Thomas,  with  that  honest  ac- 
urate  mind  of  his,  wishing  that  the  news  were  true, 
et  dreading  lest  it  should  be  false,  and  determined 
>  guard  against  every  possible  illusion,  delusion,  and 
eception,  said  so  strongly,  '* Except  I  shall  see  in  his 
ands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  put  my  finger  into 
le  print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust  my  hand  into  his  side, 
will  not  believe." 

II.  The  Christian  proofs  of  a  Resurrection. 

This  text  tells  us  of  two  kinds  of  proof:  The  first 
I  the  evidence  of  the  senses —  '* Thomas,  because  thou 
ast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed."  The  other  is  the 
Svidence  of  the  Spirit  —  '* Blessed  are  they  that  have 
ot  seen,  and  yet  have  believed." 

Let  us  scrutinize  the  external  evidence  of  Christ's 
ssurrection  which  those  verses  famish.  It  is  a  twofold 
vidence:  The  witness  of  the  Apostle  ThomoA^  ^W 
rss  satisSed  with  the  proofs  —  the  witness  o?  &1.3o\«\y 
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who  records  the  drcumstance  of  bis  eaUsfactiaoL  Coa 
aider  first  the  witness  of  St.  John;  try  it  hj  ordixta 
mies.  Hearsay  evidence,  which  comes  secondhand, 
anspicioiis^  but  Bt,  John's  is  no  distant  hearsay  stor 
He  does  not  say  that  he  had  heard  the  story 
Thomas f  and  that  years  afterwards,  wliea  the  drcnm^ 
fltances  had  lost  their  exact  sharp  outline,  he  ba^^ 
penned  it  down,  when  he  was  growing  c\d  and  hjfl 
memory  m%ht  be  failing,  St  John  was  preaent  iha 
whole  time.  All  the  apostles  were  there:  thej  ail 
watched  the  result  with  eager  interest  Th^  condition 
made  by  Thomas,  without  which  he  would  not  believe, 
had  been  made  before  them  all.  They  all  heard  him 
Bay  tliat  the  dcmoni^tration  was  cnmiilete;  they  all  saw 
liim  touch  the  wounds;:  and  St.  John  recorded  what  he 
saw.  Now  a  scene  like  that,  is  one  of  those  solemn 
ones  in  a  man's  life  which  cannot  be  forgotten:  it 
gnives  iUe If  un  llie  memory.  A  Story  told  us*  by 
another  may  bo  uniutentioualiy  altered  or  exaggerated 
in  the  repeiitioTj;  hut  a  spectjvcle  like  this,  so  stranjje 
and  so  solemn,  could  not  be  forgotten  or  misiuterpretcd. 
Sl  Jo!]  11  could  have  made  no  mistake.  Estimate  ue^t 
the  worth  of  the  uitnest^  of  Thomas:  try  it  by  the  or- 
dinary rulcK  of  life.  Evi device  is  worth  little  if  it  is  the 
evidence  of  credulity.  If  you  find  a  man  believing 
every  new  story,  and  accepting  every  fresh  discovery 
so  called,  without  scrutiny,  you  may  give  him  credit 
for  sincerity,  you  cannot  rest  much  upon  his  judgment: 
his  testimony  cannot  go  for  much.  For  example,  when 
St.  Peter,  after  his  escape  from  prison,  knocked  ;il 
Mark's  mother's  door,  there  went  a  maid  to  open  it, 
who  came  back  scared  and  startled  with  the  tidings 
that  she  bad  seen  Vda  ^\i^<il  or  spirit.     Had  she  gone 
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»bont  afterwards  among  the  believers  with  that  tale, 
bat  St. Peter  was  dead  and  alive  again,  it  would  have 
>een  worth  little.  Her  fears,  her  sex,  her  credulity, 
ill  robbed  her  testimony  of  its  worth. 

Now  the  resurrection  of  Christ  does  not  stand  on 
uch  a  footing.  There  was  one  man  who  dreaded  the 
losfiibility  of  delusion,  however  credulous  the  others 
night  be.  He  resolved  beforehand  that  only  one  proof 
hould  be  decisive.  He  would  not  be  contented  with 
teeing  Christ:  that  might  be  a  dream:  it  might  be  the 
rision  of  a  disordered  fancy.  He  would  not  be  satisfied 
nth  the  assurance  of  others.  The  evidence  of  testimony 
?kich  he  did  reject  was  very  strong.  Ten  of  his  most 
amiliar  friends,  and  certain  women,  gave  in  their 
eparate  and  their  united  testimony;  but  against  all  that 
it  Thomas  held  out  sceptically  firm.  They  might 
lave  been  deceived  themselves:  they  might  have  been 
rifling  with  him.  The  possibilities  of  mistake  were 
nnumerable:  the  delusions  of  the  best  men  about  what 
hey  see  are  incredible.  He  would  trust  a  thing  so 
nflnitely  important  to  nothing  but  his  own  scrutinizing 
land.  It  might  be  some  one  personating  his  Master. 
ie  would  put  his  hands  into  real  wounds,  or  else  hold 
t  unproved.  The  allegiance  which  was  given  in  so 
mthusiastically,  "My  Lord,  and  my  God,"  was  given 
a  after,  and  not  before  scrutiny.  It  was  the  cautious 
"erdict  of  an  enb'ghtened,  suspicious,  most  earnest,  and 
lost  honest  sceptic. 

Try  the  evidence  next  by  character.  Blemished 
haracter  damages  evidence.  Now  the  only  charge 
hat  was  ever  heard  against  the  Apostle  John  was  that 
(6  loved  a  world  which  hated  him.  The  chaxactct  ^i 
be  Apostle  Thomas  ia  that  he  was  a  maa  cam>a^\]a  ^3^ 
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receiviog  evidence,  and  most  rigorous  in  exacting  satis- 
factory proof,  but  ready  to  act  upon  hh  convictionB 
when  once  made,  even  to  the  deadi.  Love,  elevated 
above  the  common  love  of  man,  in  the  one  —  heroic 
conscientiousness  and  a  most  rare  integrity  in  the  other 
—  who  impeaches  that  testimony? 

Once  more  —  any  possibility  of  interested  motives 
will  discredit  evidence.  Ask  we  the  motive  of  John 
or  Thomas  for  this  strange  tale?  John's  reward,  —  a 
long  and  solitary  banishment  to  the  mines  of  Patmos. 
The  gain  and  the  bribe  which  tempted  Thomas,  —  a 
lonely  pilgrimage  to  the  far  East,  and  death  at  the 
last  in  India.  Those  were  strange  motives  to  account 
for  their  persisting  and  glorying  in  the  story  of  the 
resurrection  to  the  last!  Starving  their  gain,  and  martyr- 
dom their  price. 

The  evidence  to  which  Thomas  yielded  was  the 
evidence  of  the  senses  —  touch,  and  sight,  and  hearing. 
Now  the  feeling  which  arose  from  this  touching,  and 
feeling,  and  demonstration,  Christ  pronounced  to  be 
faith:  *^ Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seen,  thou  hast  be- 
lieved." There  are  some  Christian  writers  who  tell  us 
that  the  conviction  produced  by  the  intellect  or  the 
senses  is  not  faith:  but  Christ  says  it  is.  Observe  then, 
it  matters  not  how  faith  comes  —  whether  through  the 
intellect,  as  in  the  case  of  St  Thomas  —  or  through 
the  heart,  as  in  the  case  of  St  John  —  or  as  the  re- 
sult of  long  education,  as  in  the  case  of  St  Peter.  God 
has  many  ways  of  bringing  different  characters  to  faith: 
but  that  blessed  thing  which  the  Bible  calls  faith  is  a 
state  of  soul  in  which  the  things  of  God  become  gloriooB 
certainties.  It  was  not  faith  which  assured  Thomas 
that  what  stood  Vi^toxe  \x\m  ni^  '^^  ^^Jena^  Is^a  had 
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known:  that  was  sight  But  it  was  faith,  which  from 
the  visible  enabled  him  to  pierce  np  to  the  tnith  in- 
visible: "M7  Lord,  and  My  God."  And  it  was  faith 
which  enabled  him  through  all  life  after,  to  venture 
everything  on  that  conviction,  and  live  for  One  who 
had  died  for  him. 

Remark  again  this:  The  faith  of  Thomas  was  not 
merely  satisfaction  about  a  fact:  it  was  trust  in  a  Per- 
son. The  admission  of  a  fact,  however  sublime,  is  not 
faith:  we  may  believe  that  Christ  is  risen,  yet  not  be 
nearer  heaven.  It  is  a  Bible  fact  that  Lazarus  rose 
from  the  grave,  but  belief  in  Lazarus's  resurrection 
does  not  make  the  soul  better  than  it  was.  Thomas 
passed  on  from  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  to  the  Per- 
son of  the  risen:  "My  Lord,  and  my  God."  Trust  in 
the  risen  Saviour  —  that  was  the  belief  which  saved 
his  soul. 

And  that  is  our  salvation  too.     You  may  satisfy 
'ourself  about  the  evidences  of  the  resurrection;  you 
lay  bring  in  your  verdict  well,  like  a  cautious  and 
ilightened  judge;  you  are  then  in  possession  of  a  fact, 
most  valuable  and  curious  fact:   but  faith  of  any  sa- 
ng worth  you  have  not,  unless  from  the  fact  you  pass 
like  Thomas,  to  cast  the  allegiance  and  the  homage 
your  soul,  and  the  love  of  all  your  being,   on  Him 
om  Thomas  worshipped.     It  is  not  belief  about  the 
ist,   but  personal   trust  in  the  Christ  of  God,  that 
^.s  the  soul. 

There  is  another  kind  of  evidence  by  which  the 
irrection  becomes  certain.     Not  the  evidence  of  the 
)s,  but  the  evidence  of  the  spirit:  " Blessed |are  they 
have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believ^^?^  TJiVi^t^  «k» 
uidjs  of  Christians  who  have  never  ex«a&ttfti^L  ^^ 
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evidences  of  the  resurrection  piece  by  piece:  they  are 
incapable  of  estimating  it  if  they  did  examine:  they 
know  nothing  about  the  laws  of  evidence:  they  have 
had  no  experience  in  balancing  the  value  of  testimony: 
they  are  neither  lawyers  nor  philosophers:  and  yet 
these  simple  Christians  have  received  into  their  very 
souls  the  Resurrection  of  their  Redeemer,  and  look 
forward  to  their  own  rising  from  the  grave  with  a  trust 
as  firm,  as  steady,  and  as  saving,  as  if  they  had  them- 
selves put  their  hands  into  His  wounds. 

They  have  never  seen  —  they  know  nothing  of 
proofs  and  miracles  —  yet  they  believe,  and  are  blessed. 
How  is  this? 

I  reply,  there  is  an  inward  state  of  heart  which 
makes  truth  credible  the  moment  it  is  stated.  It  is 
credible  to  some  men  because  of  what  they  are.  Love 
is  credible  to  a  loving  heart:  purity  is  credible  to  a 
pure  mind:  life  is  credible  to  a  spirit  in  which,  ever, 
life  beats  strongly:  it  is  incredible  to  other  men.  Be- 
cause of  that  such  men  believe.  Of  course  that  inward 
state  could  not  reveal  a  fact  like  the  resurrection;  but 
it  can  receive  the  fact  the  moment  it  is  revealed  without 
requiring  evidence.  The  love  of  St  John  himself  never 
could  discover  a  resurrection;  but  it  made  a  resurrection 
easily  believed,  when  the  man  of  intellect,  St  Thomas, 
found  difficulties.  Therefore  with  the  heart  man  be- 
lieveth  unto  righteousness,  and  therefore  he  that  be- 
lieveth  on  the  Son  of  God  hath  the  witness  in  himself^ 
and  therefore  Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for.  Now  it  is  of  such  a  state,  a  state  of  love  and 
hope ,  which  makes  the  Divine  truth  credible  and  natural 
at  once,  that  Jesna  &^^«k&\  ^"^^X^as^dwcQ  they  that  have 
not  seen  and  yet  \iave  \i^w^^^^ 
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There  are  men  in  whom  the  resurrection  begun 
makes  the  resurrection  credible.  In  them  the  spirit  of 
the  risen  Saviour  works  abreadj;  and  they  have  mounted 
with  Him  from  the  grave.  They  have  risen  out  of 
the  darkness  of  doubt,  and  are  expatiating  in  the 
brightness  and  the  sunshine  of  a  Day  in  which  God  is 
ever  Light  Their  step  is  as  free  as  if  the  clay  of  the 
sepulchre  had  been  shaken  off:  and  their  hearts  are 
lighter  than  those  of  other  men;  and  there  is  in  them 
an  unearthly  triumph  which  they  are  unable  to  express. 
They  have  risen  above  the  narrowness  of  life,  and  all 
that  is  petty,  and  ungenerous,  and  mean.  They  have 
risen  above  fear  —  They  have  risen  above  self.  In 
the  New  Testament  that  is  called  the  spiritual  Resur- 
rection, or  being  risen  with  Christ:  and  the  man  in 
whom  all  that  is  working  has  got  something  more 
blessed  than  external  evidence  to  rest  upon.  He  has 
the  witness  in  himself:  he  has  not  seen,  and  yet  he 
has  believed:  he  beb'eved  in  a  resurrection,  because 
he  has  the  resurrection  in  himself.  The  resurrection 
in  all  its  heavenliness  and  unearthly  elevation  has 
begun  within  his  soul,  and  he  knows  as  clearly  as  if 
he  had  demonstration,  that  it  must  be  developed  in  an 
eternal  life. 

Now  this  is  the  higher  and  nobler  kind  of  faith  — 
a  faith  more  blessed  than  that  of  Thomas.  "Because 
thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed."  There  are 
times  when  we  envy,  as  possessed  of  higher  privileges, 
those  who  saw  Christ  in  the  flesh:  we  think  that  if  we 
could  have  heard  that  calm  voice,  or  seen  that  blessed 
presence,  or  touched  those  lacerated  wounds  in  His 
sacred  flesh,  all  doubt  would  be  set  at  lei&t  iot  ^^^x. 
Therefore  these  words  must  be  our  coit^^^i^^.    ^^^ 
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has  granted  us  the  possibility  of  belieying  in  a  more 
trustful  and  more  generous  way  than  if  we  saw.  To 
believe,  not  because  we  are  learned  and  can  prove,  but 
because  there  is  a  something  in  us,  even  Gk>d^s  own 
Spirit,  which  makes  us  feel  light  as  light,  and  truth  as 
true  —  that  is  the  blessed  faith. 

Blessed,  because  it  carries  with  it  spiritual  elevation 
of  character.  Narrow  4he  prospects  of  man  to  this 
time-world,  and  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  Epicurean  sensualist  J£  to-morrow  we  die, 
let  us  eat  and  drink  to-day.  If  we  die  the  sinner's 
death,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  mere  taste  whether  we 
shall  live  the  sinner's  life  or  not.  But  if  our  existence 
is  for  ever,  then  plainly,  that  which  is  to  be  daily 
subdued  and  subordinated  is  the  animal  within  us:  that 
which  is  to  be  cherished  is  that  which  is  likest  Ood 
within  us,  —  which  we  have  from  Him,  and  which  i« 
the  sole  pledge  of  eternal  being  in  spirit-life. 
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THE  IRREPARABLE  PAST. 

HAkx  ziT.  41,  42.  —  "  And  ho  cometh  the  third  time,  and  lalth  anto  them 
Sleep  on  now,  and  take  yonr  rest:  it  Is  enoagh,the  hoar  is  come:  behold, 
the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sinners.  Rise  np,  let  as  go ; 
lo,  he  that  betrayeth'me  is  at  hand." 

It  is  upon  two  sentences  of  this  passage  that  our 
attention  is  to  be  fixed  to-day  —  sentences  which  in 
themselves  are  apparently  contradictory,  but  which  are 
pregnant  with  a  lesson  of  the  deepest  practical  import. 
Looked  at  in  the  mere  meaning  of  the  words  as  they 
stand,  our  Lord's  first  command  given  to  His  disciples, 
"Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest,'^  is  inconsistent 
with  the  second  command  which  follows  almost  in  the 
same  breath,  "Rise,  let  us  be  going.''  A  permission  to 
slumber,  and  a  warning  to  arouse  at  once,  are  injunc- 
tions which  can  scarcely  stand  together  in  the  same 
sentence  consistently. 

Our  first  inquiry  therefore  is,  what  did  our  Redeemer 
mean?  We  shall  arrive  at  the  true  solution  of  this 
difficulty  if  we  review  the  circumstances  under  which 
these  words  were  spoken.  The  account. with  which 
these  verses  stand  connected,  belongs  to  one  of  the  last 
scenes  in  the  drama  of  our  Masters  earthly  pilgrimage: 
it  is  found  in  the  history  of  the  trial-hoiur  which  was 
passed  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  And  an  hour  it 
was  indeed  big  with  the  destinies  of  the  world,  for  the 
command  had  gone  forth  to  seize  the  Saviour's  person: 
but  the  Saviour  was  still  at  large  and  free.  \^^Q\i  >^<^ 
Baceess  or  the  AvBtration  of  that  plan  tk^  ^oAdi^  ^^V.^ 
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was  trembliDg^,  Three  men  were  selected  to  be 
n eases  of  tlie  sufferinj^  of  that  hour:  three  men, 
favoured  ones  on  all  occasions  of  the  apostolic  band|. 
and  the  single  injunction  which  had  been  laid  upon 
them  was^  "Watch  with  me  one  hour,^'  That  charge 
to  watch  or  keep  awake  seems  to  have  been  giv( 
with  two  ends  in  view.  He  asked  them  to  keep  awal 
first  that  thej  might  sympatliize  with  Him.  He  conipj 
manded  them  to  keep  awake  that  they  might  be 
their  guard  against  surprise:  Uiat  they  ni%bt  afford 
sympathy,  because  nevpr  in  all  His  career  did  Chriit 
more  stand  in  need  of  such  soothing  as  it  was  in  the 
power  of  man  to  give.  It  is  tnie  that  was  not  much: 
the  struggle,  and  the  agony,  and  the  making  up  of  the 
mind  to  death  had  something  in  them  too  Divine  and 
too  mysterious  to  be  understood  by  the  disciples,  and 
therefore  sympathy  could  but  reach  a  portion  of  what 
our  liedeemer  felt.  Yet  still  it  appears  to  have  been 
an  additional  pang  in  Christ's  anguish  to  find  that  He 
was  left  thoroughly  alone  —  to  endure,  while  even  His 
own  friends  did  not  compassionate  His  endurance.  We 
know  what  a  relief  it  is  to  see  the  honest  affectionate 
face  of  a  menial  servant,  or  some  poor  dependant, 
regretting  that  your  suffering  may  be  infinitely  above 
his  comprehension.  It  may  be  a  secret  which  you 
cannot  impart  to  him:  or  it  may  be  a  mental  distress 
which  his  mind  is  too  uneducated  to  appreciate:  yet 
still  his  sympathy  in  your  dark  hour  is  worth  a  world. 
What  you  suffer  he  knows  not,  but  he  knows  you  do 
suffer,  and  it  pains  him  to  think  of  it:  there  is  balm 
to  you  in  that.  This  is  the  power  of  sympatliy.  We 
can  do  little  for  one  another  in  this  world.  Little,  very 
Jittle,  can  be  done  ^'\i^ii  VW  ^v^k^^l  must  come;   but  yet 
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to  know  that  the  pulses  of  a  human  heart  are  vibrating 
with  jours,  there  is  something  in  that,  let  the  distance 
between  man  and  man  be  ever  so  immeasurable,  ex- 
quisitely soothing.  It  was  this,  and  but  this,  in  the 
way  of  feeling,  that  Christ  asked  of  Peter,  James,  and 
John:  Watch  —  be  awake:  let  Me  not  feel  that  when 
.  I  agonize,  you  can  be  at  ease  and  comfortable.  But  it 
would  seem  there  was  another  thing  which  He  asked 
in  the  way  of  assistance.  The  plot  to  capture  Him  was 
laid;  the  chance  of  that  plot's  success  lay  in  making 
the  surprise  so  sudden  as  to  cut  off  all  possibility  of 
escape.  The  hope  of  defeating  that  plot  depended 
upon  the  fidelity  of  apostolic  vigilance.  Humanly 
speaking,  had  they  been  vigilant  they  might  have  saved 
Him.  Breathless  listening  for  the  sound  of  footsteps 
in  the  distance:  eyes  anxiously  straining  through  the 
trees  to  distinguish  the  glitter  of  the  lanterns;  unre- 
mitting apprehension  catching  from  the  word  of  Christ 
an  intimation  that  He  was  in  danger,  and  so  giving 
notice  on  the  first  approach  of  anything  like  intrusion, 
—  that  would  have  been  watching. 

That  command  to  watch  was  given  twice  —  first, 
when  Christ  first  retired  aside  leaving  the  disciples  by 
themselves;  secondly,  in  a  reproachful  way  when  He 
returned  and  found  his  request  disregarded.  He  waked 
them  up  once  and  said,  ^'What,  could  ye  not  watch 
with  me  one  hour?"  He  came  again,  and  found  their 
eyes  closed  once  more.  On  that  occasion  not  a  syllable 
fell  from  His  lips;  He  did  not  waken  them  a  second 
time.  He  passed  away  sad  and  disappointed,  and  left 
them  to  their  slumbers.  But  when  He  came  the  third 
time,  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  theii  ^l^^^  \.q  ^^ 
Him  hanDf  or  their  watching  to  do  Hiedl  ^oodi.    ^V^ 
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precious  opportunity  was  lost  for  ever.  Sympathy  — 
vigilance  —  the  hour  for  these  was  past  The  priests 
had  succeeded  in  their  surprise,  and  Judas  had  well 
led  them  through  the  dark,  with  unerring  accuracy,  to 
the  very  spot  where  his  Master  knelt;  and  there  were 
seen  quite  close,  the  dark  figures  shown  in  relief  against 
the  glare  of  the  gleam  glittering  from  the  bared  steel 
and  ^the  Roman  armour.  It  was  all  over,  they  might 
sleep  as  they  liked,  their  sleeping  could  do  no  injury 
now;  their  watching  could  do  no  good.  And  therefore, 
partly  in  bitterness,  partly  in  reproach,  partly  in  a 
kind  of  irony,  partly  in  sad  earnest,  our  Master  said  to 
His  disciples:  Sleep  on  now:  there  is  no  use  in 
watching  now:  take  your  rest  —  for  ever  if  you  will. 
Sleep  and  rest  can  do  me  no  more  harm  now,  for  all 
that  watching  might  have  done  is  lost 

But,  brethren,  we  have  to  observe  that  in  the  next 
sentence  our  Eedeemer  addresses  Himself  to  the  con- 
sideration of  what  could  yet  be  done;  the  best  thing  as 
circumstances  then  stood.  So  far  as  any  good  to  be 
got  from  watching  went  they  might  sleep  on:  there  was 
no  reparation  for  the  fault  that  had  been  done:  but  so 
far  as  duty  went,  there  was  still  much  of  endurance  to 
which  they  had  to  rouse  themselves.  They  could  not 
save  their  Master,  but  they  might  loyally  and  manfully 
share  His  disgrace,  and  if  it  must  be,  His  death.  They 
could  not  put  off  the  penalty,  but  they  might  steel 
themselves  cheerfully  to  share  it  Safety  was  out  of 
the  question  now:  but  they  might  meet  their  fate, 
instead  of  being  overwhelmed  by  it:  and  so,  as  re- 
spected what  was  gone  by,  Christ  said,  "Sleep,"  what 
is  done  cannot  \)e  \iii3L0Ti^\  \yo\.  ^&  "c^s^^Aftted  Ae  duties 
that  were  lying  \>ft?0T^  ^\x«av  ^'C^^  "^^  ^"^^>  ^^  ^asaa^ 
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make  the  best  of  it  that  can  be  made:  rouse  jonrselves 
to  dare  the  worst:  on  to  enact  your  parts  like  men. 
Rise,  let  us  be  going  —  we  have  something  still  left  to 
do.  Here  then  we  have  two  subjects  of  contemplation 
distinctly  marked  out  for  us. 

I.  The  irreparable  Past. 

II.  The  available  Future. 

The  words  of  Christ  are  not  like  the  words  of  other 
men:  His  sentences  do  not  end  with  the  occasion 
which  called  them  forth:  every  sentence  of  Christ^s  is 
a  deep  principle  of  human  life ,  and  it  is  so  with  these 
sentences:  "Sleep  on  now"  —  that  is  a  principle. 
"Rise  up,  and  let  us  be  going"  —  that  is  anoUier 
principle.  The  principle  contained  in  "Sleep  on  now" 
is  this,  that  the  past  is  irreparable,  and  after  a  certain 
moment  waking  will  do  no  good.  Tou  may  improve 
the  future,  the  past  is  gone  beyond  recovery.  As  to 
all  that  is  gone  by,  so  far  as  the  hope  of  altering  it 
goes  ,  you  may  sleep  on  and  take  your  rest:  there  is 
no  power  in  earth  or  heaven  that  can  undo  what  has 
once  been  done. 

Now  let  us  proceed  to  give  illustrations  of  this 
principle. 

It  is  true,  first  of  all,  with  respect  to  time  that  is 
gone  by.  Time  is  the  solemn  inheritance  to  which 
every  man  is  born  heir,  who  has  a  life-rent  of  this 
world  —  a  little  section  cut  out  of  eternity  and  given 
us  to  do  our  work  in:  an  eternity  before,  an  eternity 
behind;  and  the  small  stream  between,  floating  swiftly 
from  the  one  into  the  vast  bosom  of  the  other.  TVi^ 
man  who  has  felt  with  all  his  soul  tk^  «\g\^<(:;&\i!(:^  ^^ 
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time  will  not  be  long  in  learning  any  lesson  that  this 
world  has  to  teach  him.  Have  you  ever  felt  it,  my 
Christian  brethren?  Have  you  ever  realized  how  your 
own  little  streamlet  is  gliding  away,  and  bearing  yon 
along  with  it  towards  tiiat  awful  other  world  of  which 
all  things  here  are  but  the  thin  shadows,  down  into 
that  eternity  towards  which  the  confused  wreck  of  all 
earthly  things  are  bound?  Let  us  realize  that,  beloved 
brethren:  until  that  sensation  of  time,  and  the  infinite 
meaning  which  is  wrapped  up  in  it,  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  our  souls,  there  is  no  chance  of  our  ever  feeling 
strongly  that  it  is  worse  than  madness  to  sleep  that 
time  away.  Every  day  in  this  world  has  its  work; 
and  every  day  as  it  rises  out  of  eternity  keeps  putting 
to  each  of  us  the  question  afresh,  What  will  you  do 
before  to-day  has  sunk  into  eternity  and  nothingness 
again?  And  now  what  have  we  to  say  with  respect  to 
this  strange  solemn  thing  —  Time?  That  men  do 
with  it  through  life  just  what  the  apostles  did  for  one 
precious  and  irreparable  hour  of  it  in  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane:  they  go  to  sleep.  Have  you  ever  seen' 
those  marble  statues  in  some  public  square  or  garden, 
which  art  has  so  fashioned  into  a  perennial  fountain 
that  through  the  lips  or  through  the  hands  the  dear 
water  flows  in  a  perpetual  stream,  on  and  on  for  ever; 
and  the  marble  stands  there  —  passive,  cold  —  making 
no  effort  to  arrest  the  gliding  water? 

It  is  so  that  time  flows  through  the  hands  of  men 
—  swift,  never  pausing  till  it  has  ran  itself  out;  and 
there  is  the  man  petrified  into  a  marble  sleep,  not 
feeling  what  it  is  which  is  passing  away  for  ever.  It 
is  so,  bretViieii^  ^wsX.  ^^^  that  the  destiny  of  nine  men 
out  of  ten  awiomlJ\\^DL^^\^&^^^\'sJ'«^'^*2^^ 
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aimless,  useless,  till  it  is  too  late.  And  this  passage 
asks  us  with  all  the  solemn  thoughts  which  crowd 
around  an  approaching  eternity,  —  what  has  been  our 
life,  and  what  do  we  intend  it  shall  be?  Yesterday, 
last  week,  last  year  —  they  are  gone.  Yesterday,  fdr 
example,  was  such  a  day  as  never  was  before,  and 
never  can  be  again.  Out  of  darkness  and  eternity 
it  was  bom  a  new  fresh  day:  into  darkness  and  eternity 
it  sank  again  for  ever.  It  had  a  voice  calling  to  us, 
of  its  own.  Its  own  work  —  its  own  duties.  What 
were  we  doing  yesterday?  Idling,  whiling  away  the 
time  in  light  and  luxurious  literature  —  not  as  lifers 
relaxation,  but  as  life's  business?  thrilling  our  hearts 
with  the  excitements  of  life  —  contriving  how  to  spend 
the  day  most  pleasantly?  Was  that  our  day?  Sleep, 
brethren!  all  that  is  but  the  sleep  of  the  three  apostles. 
And  now  let  us  remember  this:  there  is  a  day  coming 
when  that  sleep  will  be  broken  rudely,  with  a  shock: 
there  is  a  day  in  our  future  lives  when  our  time  will 
be  counted  not  by  years  nor  by  months,  nor  yet  by 
hours,  but  by  minutes  —  the  day  when  unmistakeable 
symptoms  shall  announce  that  the  Messengers  of  Death 
luive  come  to  take  us. 

That  startling  moment  will  come  which  it  is  in  vain 
to  attempt  to  realize  now,  when  it  will  be  felt  that  it  is 
all  over  at  last  —  that  our  chance  and  our  trial  are 
past  The  moment  that  we  have  tried  to  think  of, 
shrunk  from,  put  away  from  us,  here  it  is  —  going 
too,  like  all  other  moments  that  have  gone  before  it: 
and  then  with  eyes  unsealed  at  last,  you  look  back  on 
the  life  which  is  gone  by.  There  is  no  mistake  about 
il:  there  it  is,  a  sleep,  a  most  palpable  sleep  —  ^^\^> 
indul^d  UDcoDsciousnesa  of  high  destmies,  aw^  G^^^ 
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and  Christ:  a  sleep  when  Christ  was  calliug  out  to  yon 
to  watch  with  Him  one  hour  —  a  sleep  when  there 
was  something  to  bo  done  —  a  sleep  broken,  it  may 
be,  once  or  twice  by  restless  dreams,  and  by  a  voice 
of  truth  which  would  make  itself  heard  at  times,  hot 
still  a  sleep  which  was  only  rocked  into  deeper  stillness 
by  interruption.  And  now  firom  the  undone  eternity 
the  boom  of  whose  waves  is  distinctly  audible  upon 
your  soul,  there  comes  the  same  voice  again  —  a 
solemn  sad  voice  —  but  no  longer  the  same  word, 
"Watch"  —  other  words  altogether,  "You  may  go  to 
sleep."  It  is  too  late  to  wake;  there  is  no  science  in 
earth  or  heaven  to  recall  time  that  once  has  fled. 

Again,  this  principle  of  the  irreparable  past  holds 
good  with  respect  to  preparing  for  temptation.  That 
hour  in  the  garden  was  a  precious  opportunity  given 
for  laying  in  spiritual  strengtL  Christ  knew  it  well. 
He  struggled  and  fought  then:  therefore  there  was  no 
struggling  afterwards  —  no  trembling  in  the  judgment- 
hall  —  no  shrinking  on  the  cross,  but  only  dignified 
and  calm  victory;  for  he  had  fought  the  Temptation 
on  His  knees  beforehand,  and  conquered  all  in  the 
garden.  The  battle  of  the  Judgment-hall,  the  battle 
of  the  Cross,  were  already  fought  and  over,  in  the 
Watch  and  in  the  Agony.  The  apostles  missed  the 
meaning  of  that  hour;  and  therefore  when  it  came  to 
the  question  of  trial,  the  loudest  boaster  of  them  all 
shrunk  from  acknowledging  Whose  he  was,  and  the 
rest  played  the  pai*t  of  the  craven  and  the  renegade. 
And  if  the  reason  of  this  be  asked,  it  is  simply  this: 
They  went  to  trial  unprepared:  they  had  not  prayed: 
and  what  ib  a  C\im>iwi  V\\3aaxs*.  grayer  but  Samson 
without  his  laltemwi  o^V^^a*^ 
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Brethren,  in  this  world,  when  there  is  any  foreseen 
or  suspected  danger  hefore  us,  it  is  our  duty  to  forecast 
our  trial  It  is  our  wisdom  to  put  on  our  armour  — 
to  consider  what  lies  before  us  —  to  call  up  resolution 
in  God's  strength  to  go  through  what  we  may  have  to 
do.  And  it  is  marvellous  how  difficulties  smooth  away 
before  a  Christian  when  he  does  this.  Trials  that  cost 
him  a  struggle  to  meet  even  in  imagination  —  like  the 
heavy  sweat  of  Gethsemane,  when  Christ  was  looking 
forward  and  feeling  exceeding  sorrowful  even  unto 
death  —  come  to  their  crisis;  and  behold,  to  his 
astonishment  they  are  nothing  —  they  have  been  fought 
and  conquered  already.  But  if  you  go  to  meet  those 
temptations,  not  as  Christ  did,  but  as  the  apostles  did 
prayerless,  trusting  to  the  chance  impulse  of  the  moment, 
you  may  make  up  your  mind  to  fail.  That  opportunity 
lost  is  irreparable:  it  is  your  doom  to  yield  then.  Those 
words  are  true,  you  may  *^  sleep  on  now,  and  take  your 
rest,"  for  you  have  betrayed  yourselves  into  the  hands 
of  danger. 

And  now  one  word  about  prayer.  It  is  a  prepara- 
tion for  danger,  it  is  the  armour  for  battle.  Go  not,  my 
Christian  brother,  into  the  dangerous  world  without  it. 
You  kneel  down  at  night  to  pray,  and  drowsiness 
weighs  down  your  eyelids.  A  hard  day's  work  is  a 
kind  of  excuse,  and  you  shorten  your  prayer  and  resign 
yourself  softly  to  repose.  The  morning  breaks,  and  it 
may  be  you  rise  late,  and  so  your  early  devotions  are 
not  done,  or  done  with  irregular  haste.  No  watching 
unto  prayer  —  wakefulness  once  more  omitted.  And 
now  we  ask,  is  that  reparable?  Brethren,  we  solemnly 
believe  not  There  has  been  that  done  ^\i\di  cA.w\i<^\. 
he  undone.     Ton  have  given  up  yonr  prayer  ^  ^'sA  ^w\. 

Sermons.  If,  "^ 
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will  suffer  for  it  Temptation  is  before  you,  and  you 
are  not  fit  to  meet  it.  There  is  a  goilty  feeling  on  the 
soul,  and  you  linger  at  a  distance  from  Christ  It  is 
no  marvel  if  that  day  in  which  yon  suffer  drowsiness 
to  interfere  with  prayer,  be  a  day  on  which  yoa  betray 
Him  by  cowardice  and  soft  shrinking  from  duty.  Let 
it  be  a  principle  through  life,  moments  of  prayer 
intruded  upon  by  sloth  cannot  be  made  up.  We  may 
get  experience,  but  we  cannot  get  back  the  rich  fresh- 
ness and  the  strength  which  were  wrapped  up  in  these 
moments. 

Once  again  this  principle  is  true  in  another  respect 
Opportunities  of  doing  good  do  not  come  back.  We 
are  here,  brethren,  for  a  most  definite  and  intelligible 
purpose  —  to  educate  our  own  hearts  by  deeds  of  loTe, 
and  to  be  the  instrument  of  blessing  to  onr  brother 
men.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  is  to  be  done 
—  by  guarding  them  from  danger,  and  by  soothing 
them  in  their  rough  path  by  kindly  sympathies  —  the 
two  things  which  the  apostles  were  asked  to  do  for 
Christ*  And  it  is  an  encouraging  thought,  that  he  who 
cannot  do  the  one  has  at  least  the  other  in  his  power. 
If  he  cannot  protect  he  can  sympathize.  Let  the 
weakest  —  let  the  humblest  in  this  congregation  re- 
member, that  in  his  daily  course  he  can,  if  he  will, 
shed  around  him  almost  a  heaven.  Elindly  wends, 
sympathizing  attentions,  watchfrilness  against  wounding 
men^s  sensitiveness  —  these  cost  very  little,  but  tbej 
are  priceless  in  their  value.  Are  they  not,  brethren, 
almost  the  staple  of  our  daily  happiness?  From  hour 
to  hour,  from  moment  to  moment,  we  are  supported, 
blest,  by  smaW  ^mdLXia^%^^.  i^d  then  consider:  — 
Here  is  a  section  otWie^  ^w^^ksA^  ^\i!^5^^>^^aaB^\sft 
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tliree-fourths  gone  by,  and  the  question  before  us  is, 
how  much  has  been  done  in  that  way?  Who  has 
charged  himself  with  the  guardianship  of  his  brother's 
safety?  Who  has  laid  on  himself  as  a  sacred  duty  to 
sit  beside  his  brother  suffering?  Oh!  my  brethren,  it 
is  the  omission  of  these  things  which  is  irreparable: 
irreparable,  when  you  look  to  the  purest  enjoyment 
which  might  have  been  your  own:  irreparable,  when 
you  consider  the  compunction  which  belongs  to  deeds 
of  love  not  done;  irreparable,  when  you  look  to  this 
groaning  world,  and  feel  that  its  agony  of  bloody  sweat 
has  been  distilling  all  night,  and  you  were  dreaming 
away  in  luxury!  Shame,  shame  upon  our  selfishness! 
There  is  an  infinite  voice  in  the  sin  and  sufferings  of 
earth's  millions,  which  makes  every  idle  moment,  every 
moment  that  is  which  is  not  relaxation,  guilt;  and 
seems  to  cry  out.  If  you  will  not  bestir  yourself  for 
love's  sake  now,  it  will  soon  be  too  late. 

Lastly,  this  principle  applies  to  a  misspent  youth. 
There  is  something  very  remarkable  in  the  picture 
which  is  placed  before  us.  There  is  a  picture  of 
One  struggling,  toiling,  standing  between  others  and 
danger,  and  those  others  quietly  content  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  that  struggle  without  anxiety  of  their  own. 
And  there  is  somediing  in  this  singularly  like  the 
position  in  which  all  young  persons  are  placed.  The 
joong  are  by  God's  Providence  exempted  in  a  great 
measure  from  anxiety:  they  are  as  the  apostles  were  in 
relation  to  their  Master:  their  friends  stand  between 
them  and  the  struggles  of  existence.  They  are  not 
called  upon  to  think  for  themselves:  the  burden  is 
borne  by  others.  They  get  their  bread  without  k\iQ^\\i^ 
or  etuwg  bow  it  is  paid  for:   they   simVe  aTidL\^M^ 
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without  a  suspicion  of  the  anxious  thoughts  of  daj  and 
night  which  a  parent  bears  to  enable  them  to  smile. 
So  to  speak  they  are  sleeping  —  and  it  is  not  a  guilty 
sleep  —  while  another  watches. 

My  young  brethren  —  youth  is  one  of  the  precioos 
opportunities  of  life  —  rich  in  blessing  if  you  choose 
to  make  it  so,  but  having  in  it  the  materials  of  undying 
remorse  if  you  suffer  it  to  pass  unimproved.  Tour 
quiet  Gethsemane  is  now.  Gethsemane's  struggles  you 
cannot  know  yet  Take  care  that  you  do  not  learn  too 
well  Gethsemane's  sleep.  Do  you  know  how  you  can 
imitate  the  apostles  in  their  fatal  sleep?  Ton  can 
suffer  your  young  days  to  pass  idly  and  uselessly  away; 
you  can  live  as  if  you  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy 
yourselves:  you  can  let  others  think  for  you,  and  not 
try  to  become  thoughtful  yourselves,  till  the  business 
and  the  difficulties  of  life  come  upon  you  unprepared, 
and  you  iind  yourselves  like  men  waking  from  sleep, 
hurried,  confused,  scarcely  able  to  stand,  with  all  the 
faculties  bewildered,  not  knowing  right  fit)m  wrong, 
led  headlong  to  evil,  just  because  you  have  not  given 
yourselves  in  time  to  learn  what  is  good.  All  that  is 
sleep.  And  now  let  us  mark  it  Yon  cannot  repair 
that  in  after-life.  Oh !  remember  every  period  of  human 
life  has  its  own  lesson,  and  you  cannot  leam  that  lesson 
in  the  next  period.  The  boy  has  one  set  of  lessons  to 
leam,  and  the  young  man  another,  and  the  grown-up 
man  another.  Let  us  consider  one  single  instance. 
The  boy  has  to  leam  docility,  gentleness  of  temper, 
reverence,  submission.  All  tiiose  feelings  which  are 
to  bo  transferred  afterwards  in  full  cultivation  to  Gk)d, 
like  plants  nuxsedi  m  «k  V^Xk^^^  «xvd  then  planted  out, 
are  to  be  cu\tiva\ft9L  teX»  m  ^^^k^.    ^i^»r««^^  ^iis» 
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habits  which  have  been  merely  habits  of  obedience  to 
an  earthly  parent,  are  to  become  reli^oos  submission 
to  a  heavenly  parent  Oar  parents  stand  to  us  in  the 
place  of  God.  Veneration  for  our  parents  is  intended 
to  become  afterwards  adoration  for  something  higher. 
Take  that  single  instance;  and  now  suppose  that  that 
is  not  learnt  in  boyhood.  Suppose  that  the  boy  sleeps 
to  that  duty  of  veneration,  and  learns  only  flippancy, 
insubordination,  and  the  habit  of  deceiving  his  father, 
—  can  that,  my  young  brethren,  be  repaired  after- 
wards? Humanly  speaking  not.  Life  is  like  the  trans- 
ition from  class  to  class  in  a  school.  The  schoolboy 
who  has  not  learnt  arithmetic  in  the  earlier  classes 
cannot  secure  it  when  he  comes  to  mechanics  in  the 
higher:  each  section  has  its  own  sufficient  work.  He 
may  be  a  good  philosopher  or  a  good  historian,  but  a 
bad  arithmetician  he  remains  for  life;  for  he  cannot  lay 
the  foundation  at  the  moment  when  he  must  be  building 
the  superstructure.  The  regiment  which  has  not  per- 
fected itself  in  its  manoeuvres  on  the  parade-ground 
cannot  learn  them  before  the  guns  of  the  enemy.  And 
just  in  the  same  way,  the  young  person  who  has  slept 
his  youth  away,  and  become  idle,  and  selfish,  and 
hard,  cannot  make  up  for  that  afterwards.  He  may 
do  something,  he  may  be  religious  —  yes;  but  he 
cannot  be  what  he  might  have  been.  There  is  a  part 
of  his  heart  which  will  remain  uncultivated  to  the  end. 
The  apostles  could  share  their  Master's  sufferings  — 
they  could  not  save  Him.  Youth  has  its  irreparable  past 
And  therefore,  my  young  brethren,  let  it  be  im- 
pressed upon  you,  —  NOW  is  a  time,  infinite  in  its 
value  for  eternity,  which  will  never  tfttvMCti  ^^.^'kosl. 
Sleep  not;  learn  that  there  is  a  very  BoVemii  n?qtV  o'i 
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heart  which  most  be  done  while  the  stiUness  of  the 
garden  of  your  Gethsemane  gives  70a  time.    Now  —  * 
or  Never. 

The  treasures  at  your  command  are  infinite.  Trea- 
sures of  time  —  treasures  of  youth  —  treasures  of 
opportunity  that  grown-up  men  would  sacrifice  every- 
thing they  have  to  possess.  Oh  for  ten  years  of  youth 
back  again  with  the  added  experience  of  age!  But  it 
cannot  be:  they  must  be  content  to  sleep  on  now,  and 
take  their  rest. 

We  are  to  pass  on  next  to  a  few  remarks  on  the 
other  sentence  in  this  passage,  which  brings  before  us 
for  consideration  the  future  which  is  still  available:  for 
we  are  to  observe,  that  our  Master  did  not  limit  his 
apostles  to  a  regretful  recollection  of  their  failure. 
EecoUection  of  it  He  did  demand.  There  were  the 
materials  of  a  most  cutting  self-reproach  in  the  few 
words  He  said:  for  they  contained  all  the  desolation 
of  that  sad  word  never.  Who  knows  not  what  that 
word  wraps  up  —  Never  —  it  never  can  be  undone! 
Sleep  on.  But  yet  there  was  no  sickly  lingering  over 
the  irreparable.  Our  Master*s  words  are  the  words  of 
One  who  had  fully  recognised  the  hopelesaneBs  of  I£s 
position,  but  yet  manfully  and  calmly  had  numbered 
His  resources  and  scanned  His  duties,  and  then  braced 
up  his  mind  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  His  situation 
with  no  passive  endurance:  the  moment  was  come  for 
action  —  "Rise,  let  us  be  going." 

Now  the  broad  general  lesson  which  we  gain  firom 
this  is  not  hard  to  read.  It  is  that  a  Christian  is  to  be 
for  ever  rousing  himself  to  recognise  the  duties  which 
h'e  before  Inm  now.  Iw  Christ  the  motto  is  ever  this, 
"Let  us  be  goVng?^    ^^^»  "caa  «^^»i«.\ft  '^^  ^»f^ai3tssQfiA  of 
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some  one.  Perhaps  yours  is  a  very  remorseful  past  — 
a  foolish,  firiyolous,  disgraceful,  frittered  past  Well, 
Christ  says,  —  My  servant,  be  sad,  but  no  languor; 
there  is  work  to  be  done  for  me  yet  —  Rise  up,  be 
going!  Oh,  my  brethren,  Christ  takes  your  wretched 
remnants  of  life  —  the  feeble  pulses  of  a  heart  which 
has  spent  its  best  hours  not  for  Him,  but  for  self  and 
for  enjoyment,  and  in  His  strange  love  He  condescends 
to  accept  them. 

Let  me  speak  to  another  kind  of  experience.  Per- 
haps we  feel  that  we  have  faculties  which  never  have 
and  now  never  will  find  their  right  field;  perhaps  we 
are  ignorant  of  many  things  which  cannot  be  learnt  now; 
perhaps  the  seedtime  of  life  has  gone  by,  and  certain 
poweis  of  heart  and  mind  will  not  grow  now;  perhaps 
you  feel  that  the  best  days  of  life  are  gone,  and  it  is 
too  late  to  begin  things  which  were  in  your  power 
once:  —  still,  my  repentant  brother,  there  is  encourage- 
ment firom  your  Master  yet.  Wake  to  the  opportunities 
that  yet  remain.  Ten  years  of  life  —  five  years  — 
one  year  —  say  you  have  only  that,  —  Will  you  sleep 
that  away  because  you  have  already  slept  too  long? 
Eternity  is  crying  out  to  yon  louder  and  louder  as  you 
near  its  brink,  — Rise,  be  going:  count  your  resoiu*ces: 
learn  what  you  are  not  fit  for,  and  give  up  wishing  for 
it:  learn  what  you  can  do,  and  do  it  wiih  the  energy 
of  a  man.  That  is  the  great  lesson  of  this  passage. 
But  now  consider  it  a  little  more  closely. 

Christ  impressed  two  things  on  His  apostles^  minds. 
1.  The  duty  of  Christian  earnestness  —  ^^Rise.^'     2. 
The  duty  of  Christian  energy  —  "Let  us  be  going." 

Christ  roused  them  to  earnestness  when  He  ^«i4^ 
"Bisa"    A  short,  abarpy  rousing  ca31.    T!^i«^  ^«t^  \ft 
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start  up  and  wake  to  the  realities  of  their  position.  The 
guards  were  on  them:  their  Master  was  about  to  be  led 
away  to  doom.  That  was  an  awakening  which  would 
make  men  spring  to  their  feet  in  earnest  Brethren, 
goodness  and  earnestness  are  nearly  the  same  thing. 
In  the  language  in  which  this  Bible  was  written  there 
was  one  word  which  expressed  them  both:  what  we 
translate  a  good  man,  in  Greek  is  literally  "earnest** 
The  Greeks  felt  that  to  be  earnest  was  nearly  identical 
with  being  good.  But,  however,  there  is  a  day  in  life 
when  a  man  must  be  earnest,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  will  be  good.  "Behold  the  bridegroom  cometb; 
go  ye  out  to  meet  him."  That  is  a  sound  that  will 
thunder  through  the  most  fast -locked  slumber,  and 
rouse  men  whom  sermons  cannot  rouse.  But  that  will 
not  make  them  holy.  Earnestness  of  ///>,  brethren, 
that  is  goodness.  Wake  in  death  you  musi^  for  it  is  an 
earnest  thing  to  die.  Shall  it  be  this,  I  pray  you?  — 
Shall  it  be  the  voice  of  death  which  first  says,  "Arise," 
at  the  very  moment  when  it  says,  "Sleep  on  for  ever?" 
—  Shall  it  be  the  bridal  train  sweeping  by,  and  the 
shutting  of  the  doors,  and  the  discovery  that  the  lamp 
is  gone  out?  —  Shall  that  be  the  first  time  you  know 
that  it  is  an  earnest  thing  to  live?  Let  us  feel  that  we 
have  been  doing '^  learn  what  time  is  —  sliding  from 
you,  and  not  stopping  when  you  stop:  learn  what  sin 
is:  learn  what  "n«;6T"  is:  "Awake,  thou  that  sleepest** 
Lastly,  Christian  energy  —  "Let  us  be  going." 
There  were  two  ways  open  to  Christ  in  which  to  sub- 
mit to  His  doom.  He  might  have  waited  for  it:  instead 
of  which  He  went  to  meet  the  soldiers.  He  took  up 
the  Cross,  tke  c\x^  o^  ^u^eh  was  not  forced  between 
His  lips,  He  toot  \\.  \«\\)si'S\&  ^^«x^.\v3K!c^.,  %sA  ^wned 
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it  quicklj  to  the  last  drop.  In  after-yearff  the  disciples 
understood  the  lesson,  and  acted  on  it.  They  did  not 
wait  till  Persecution  overtook  them;  they  braved  the 
Sanhedrim:  they  fronted  the  world:  they  proclaimed 
alond  the  unpopular  and  unpalatable  doctrines  of  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Cross.  Now  in  this  there  lies  a 
principle.  Under  no  conceivable  set  of  circumstances 
are  we  justified  in  sitting 

—  "By  the  poisoned  springs  of  life, 
Waiting  for  the  morrow  which  shall  fVee  us  from  the  strife." 

Under  no  circumstances,  whether  of  pain,  or  grief,  or 
disappointment,  or  irreparable  mistake,  can  it  be  true 
that  there  is  not  something  to  be  done,  as  well  as  some- 
thing to  be  suffered.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  draws  over  our  life,  not  a  leaden  cloud  of 
Semorse  and  Despondency,  but  a  sky  —  not  perhaps 
of  radiant,  but  yet  —  of  most  serene  and  chastened  and 
manly  hope.  There  is  a  Past  which  is  gone  for  ever. 
Bat  there  is  a  Future  which  is  still  our  own. 
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8t.  JAifKt  iil.  5-6.  —  '*BTen  so  the  tongue  ii  a  little  member,  and  boaateth 
freat  things.  Behold,  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth!  And 
the  tongue  is  a  fire,  a  world  of  iniquity:  so  is  the  tongue  amou{<r  our 
members,  that  it  defileth  the  whole  body,  and  setteth  on  fire  the  course 
of  nature ;  and  it  is  set  on  fire  of  hell.'' 

In  the  development  of  Christian  Truth ,  a  peculiar 
office  was  assigned  to  the  Apostle  James. 

It  was  given  to  St  Paul  to  proclaim  Christianity 
as  the  spiritual  law  of  liberty,  and  to  exhibit  Faith  as 
the  most  active  principle  within  the  breast  of  man.  It 
was  St.  John's  to  say  that  the  deepest  quality  in  the 
bosom  of  Deity  is  Love;  and  to  assert  Uiat  the  life  of 
Qtoi  in  Man  is  Love.  It  was  the  office  of  St  James  to 
assert  the  necessity  of  Moral  Eectitude:  his  very  name 
marked  him  out  peculiarly  for  this  office;  he  was 
emphatically  called,  ^Hhe  Just:"  integrity  was  his 
peculiar  characteristic.  A  man  singularly  honest,  earn- 
est, real.  Accordingly,  if  you  read  through  his  whole 
epistle,  you  will  find  it  is,  from  first  to  last,  one  con- 
tuiued  vindication  of  the  first  principles  of  morality 
against  the  aenihlances  of  religion. 

He  protested  against  the  censoriousneaa  ^\xvi\i  ^%& 
formd  connected  with  peculiar  claims  of  Te\\^o\]A  1<^- 
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ings.  **If  any  man  among  you  seem  to  be  religioiis 
and  bridleth  not  his  tongue,  but  deceiveth  his  own 
heart,  this  man^s  religion  is  vain."  He  protested  against 
that  spirit  which  had  crept  into  the  Christian  Brother- 
hood, truckling  to  the  rich,  and  despising  the  poor.  "If 
ye  have  respect  of  persons  ye  commit  sin,  and  are  con- 
vinced of  the  law  as  transgressors/'  He  protested 
against  that  sentimental  fatalism  which  induced  men  to 
throw  the  blame  of  their  own  passions  upon  God.  ^*Let 
no  man  say,  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  God; 
for  God  cannot  tempt  to  evil;  neither  tempteth  He  any 
man.^'  He  prot^ted  against  that  unreal  religion  of  ex- 
citement  which  diluted  the  earnestness  of  real  reli^on  in 
the  enjoyment  of  listening.  "Be  ye  doers  of  the  word, 
and  not  hearers  only;  deceiving  your  own  souls."  He 
protested  against  that  trust  in  the  correctness  of  theolo- 
gical doctrine  which  neglected  the  cultivation  of  char- 
acter. "What  doth  it  profit,  if  a  man  say  that  he  hath 
faith,  and  have  not  works?     Can  faith  save  him?" 

Bead  St.  James's  epistle  through;  this  is  the  mind 
breathing  through  it  all:  all  this  tcdk  about  religion, 
and  spirituality  —  words,  words,  words  —  nay,  let  us 
have  realities. 

It  is  well  known  that  Luther  complained  of  thb 
epistle,  that  It  did  not  contain  the  Gospel ;  for  men  who 
are  hampered  by  a  system  will  say  —  even  of  an  in- 
spired Apostle  —  that  he  does  not  teach  the  Gospel  if 
their  own  favourite  doctrine  be  not  the  central  subject 
of  his  discourse ;  but  St  James's  reply  seems  spontane- 
ously to  suggest  itself  to  us.  The  Gospel!  how  can  we 
»peak  of  the  Gospel,  when  the  first  principles  of  mo- 
rality are  foi^ollcii^  -^V^tsl  Q^^JXY^tians  are  excusing 
themselves,  aui  ^\«a^^TOi^  QXis.  ^^^jt^vst^   ^ass^  ^ssb^sJa 
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saperstructnre  of  Love  and  Faith  be  built,  when  the 
yery  foundations  of  human  character  —  Justice,  Mercy, 
Truth  —  have  not  been  laid? 

Ist  The  license  of  the  tongue. 

2nd.  The  guilt  of  that  license. 

The  first  license  given  to  the  tongue  is  slander.  I 
am  not,  of  course,  speaking  now  of  that  species  of 
slander  against  which  the  law  of  libel  provides  a 
remedy,  but  of  that  of  which  the  Gospel  alone  takes 
cognisance;  for  the  worst  injuries  which  man  can  do  to 
man,  are  precisely  those  which  are  too  delicate  for  law 
to  deal  with.  We  consider,  therefore,  not  the  calumny 
which  is  reckoned  such  by  the  moralities  of  an  earthly 
court,  but  that  which  is  found  guilty  by  the  spiri- 
tualitieB  of  the  courts  of  heaven;  that  is,  the  mind  of 
God. 

Now  observe,  this  slander  is  compared  in  the  text 
to  poison  —  "the  tongue  is  an  unruly  evil,  full  of 
deadly  poison."  The  deadliest  poisons  are  those  for 
which  no  test  is  known;  there  are  poisons  so  destructive 
that  a  single  drop  insinuated  into  the  veins  produces 
death  in  three  seconds,  and  yet  no  chemical  science 
can  separate  that  virus  from  the  contaminated  blood, 
and  show  the  metallic  particles  of  poison  glittering 
palpably,  and  say,  "Behold,  it  is  there!" 

In  the  drop  of  venom  which  distils  from  the  sting 
of  the  smallest  insect,  or  the  spikes  of  the  nettle-leaf^ 
there  is  concentrated  the  quintessence  of  a  poison  so 
subtle  that  the  microscope  cannot  distinguish  it,  and 
yet  80  virulent  that  it  can  inflame  the  blood,  irritate 
the  whole  constitution,  and  convert  day  and  night  into 
leetleBs  misery. 

In  St  James^B  Jay,  as  now,  it  woxild  a^^^ax  ^«^ 

\* 
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there  were  idle  men  and  idle  women,  who  went  about 
from  house  to  house,  dropping  slander  as  they  went, 
and  yet  you  could  not  take  up  that  slander  and  detect 
the  falsehood  there.  You  could  not  evaporate  the  truth 
in  the  slow  process  of  the  crucible,  and  then  show  the 
residuum  of  falsehood  glittering  and  visible.  You  could 
not  fasten  upon  any  word  or  sentence,  and  say  that  it 
was  calumny;  for  in  order  to  constitute  slander  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  word  spoken  should  be  false  — 
half  truths  are  often  more  calumnious  than  whole  false- 
hoods. It  is  not  even  necessary  that  a  word  should  be 
distinctly  uttered;  a  dropped  lip,  an  arched  eyebrow,  a 
shrugged  shoulder,  a  significant  look,  an  incredulous 
expression  of  countenance,  nay,  even  an  emphatic 
silence  may  do  the  work;  and  when  the  light  and 
trifling  thing  .which  has  done  the  mischief,  has  fluttered 
off,  the  venom  is  left  behind,  to  work  and  rankle,  to 
inflame  hearts,  to  fever  human  existence,  and  to  poison 
human  society  at  the  fountain  springs  of  life.  Veiy 
emphatically  was  it  said  by  one  whose  whole  being 
had  smarted  under  such  affliction,  "Adder's  poison  is 
under  their  lips.**  The  second  license  given  to  the 
tongue  is  in  the  way  of  persecution:  "therewith  curse 
we  men  which  are  made  after  the  similitude  of  Grod." 
"We!"  —  men  who  bear  the  name  of  Christ  —  curse 
our  brethren!  Christians  persecuted  Christiana.  Thus 
even  in  St.  James's  age  that  spirit  had  begun,  the 
monstrous  fact  of  Christian  persecution;  from  that  day 
it  has  continued,  thi*ough  long  centuries,  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  Church  of  Christ  assumed  the  office 
of  denunciation,  and  except  in  the  first  council,  whoM 
object  was  not  lo  «^x^\i^  but  to  relax  the  bonds  of 
brotherhood,  not  a  <iouTiK!\\i%Sk\asX  W  ^\^gB^»^t»x^ti]ries 
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which  has  not  guarded  each  profession  of  helief  hj  the 
too  customary  formula,  *'If  any  man  maintain  otherwise 
than  this,  let  him  be  accursed." 

Myriad,  countless  curses  have  echoed  through  those 
long  ages;  the  Church  has  forgotten  her  Master's  spirit, 
and  called  down  fire  from  heaven.  A  fearful  thought 
to  consider  this  as  the  spectacle  on  which  the  eye  of 
God  has  rested.  He  looks  down  upon  the  creatures 
He  has  made,  and  hears  everywhere  the  language  of 
religious  imprecations,  —  and,  after  all,  who  is  proved 
right  by  curses? 

The  Church  of  Home  hurls  her  thunders  against 
Protestants  of  every  denomination :  the  Calvinist  scarcely 
recognises  the  Arminian  as  a  Christian:  he  who  con- 
siders himself  as  the  true  Anglican,  excludes  from  the 
Church  of  Christ  all  but  the  adherents  of  his  own 
orthodoxy;  every  minister  and  congregation  has  its 
small  circle,  beyond  which  all  are  heretics;  nay,  even 
among  that  sect  which  is  most  lax  as  to  the  dogmatic 
forms  of  truth ,  we  find  the  Unitarian  of  the  old  school 
denouncing  the  spiritualism  of  the  new  and  rising 
school. 

This  is  the  state  of  things  to  which  we  are  arrived. 
Sisters  of  Charity  refuse  to  permit  an  act  of  charity  to 
be  done  by  a  Samaritan ;  ministers  of  the  Gospel  fling 
the  thunderbolts  of  the  Lord;  ignorant  hearers  catch 
and  exaggerate  the  spirit,  —  boys,  girls,  and  women 
shudder  as  one  goes  by,  perhaps  more  holy  than  them- 
selves, who  adores  the  same  God,  believes  in  the  same 
Itedeemer,  struggles  in  the  same  life-battle,  and  all  this 
because  they  have  been  taught  to  look  upon  him  as  an 
enemy  of  God. 

There  is  m  class  of  reh'gious  persoiiB  «yg(^%\.  ^V^^s^ 
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this  vehemence  has  been  especially  directed.  No  one 
who  can  read  the  signs  of  the  times  can  help  percei- 
ving that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  great  changes,  perhaps 
a  disruption  of  the  Church  of  England.  Unquestionablj 
there  has  been  a  large  secession  to  the  Church  of 
Home. 

Now  what  has  been  the  position  of  those  who  are 
about  to  take  this  step?  They  have  been  taunted  with 
dishonest  reception  of  the  wages  of  the  Church;  a  watch 
has  been  set  over  them:  not  a  word  they  uttered  in 
private,  or  in  public,  but  was  given  to  the  world  by 
some  religious  busy-body;  there  was  not  a  visit  whidi 
they  paid,  not  a  foolish  dress  which  they  adopted,  but 
became  the  subject  of  bitter  scrutiny  and  malevolent 
gossip.  For  years  the  religious  press  has  denounced 
them  with  a  vehemence  as  virulent,  but  happily  more 
impotent  than  that  of  the  Inquisition.  There  has  been 
an  anguish  and  an  inward  struggle,  little  suspected, 
endured  by  men  who  felt  themselves  outcasts  in  their 
own  society,  and  naturally  looked  for  a  home  else- 
where. 

We  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  days  of  perse- 
cution are  gone  by;  but  persecution  is  that  which  aflbies 
penalties  upon  views  heldy  instead  of  upon  life  led.  If 
persecution  only  fire  and  sword?  But  suppose  a  man 
of  sensitive  feeling  says,  The  sword  is  less  sharp  to  me 
than  the  slander:  fire  is  less  intolerable  than  the  reftual 
of  sympathy  I 

Now  let  us  bring  this  home;  you  rejoice  thai  the 
faggot  and  the  stake  are  given  up;  —  you  never  per- 
secuted —  you  leave  that  to  the  wicked  Church  of 
•Rome.     Yes,  yow  i[i^N^x  \sv\n\ftd  a  human  being  alive 
- —  you  never  claj^edi  ^wa  Vvo^  ^s^  '^aa  ^^^t^be^hnek 
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proclaimed  that  the  lion^s  fang  had  gone  home  into  the 
most  vital  part  of  the  victim's  frame;  but  did  you  never 
rob  him  of  his  friends?  —  gravely  shake  your  head 
and  oracularly  insinuate  that  he  was  leading  souls  to 
hell?  —  chill  the  affections  of  his  family?  —  take  from 
him  his  good  name?  Did  you  never  with  delight  see 
his  Church  placarded  as  the  Man  of  Sin,  and  hear  the 
platform  denunciations  which  branded  it  with  the  spir- 
itual abominations  of  the  Apocalypse?  Did  you  never 
6nd  a  malicious  pleasure  in  repeating  all  the  miserable 
gossip  with  which  religious  slander  fastened  upon  his 
daily  acts,  his  words,  and  even  his  uncommunicated 
thoughts?  Did  you  never  forget  that  for  a  man  to 
"vork  out  his  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling" 
is  a  matter  difficult  enough  to  be  laid  upon  a  human 
spirit,  without  intruding  into  the  most  sacred  depart- 
meit  of  another^s  life  —  that,  namely,  which  lies  be- 
tween himself  and  God?  Did  you  never  say  that  "it 
was  to  be  wished  he  should  go  to  Eome,"  until  at  last 
life  became  intolerable,  —  until  he  was  thrown  more 
and  more  in  upon  himself;  found  himself,  like  his 
Redeemer,  in  this  world  alone,  but  unable,  like  his 
Redeemer,  calmly  to  repose  upon  the  thought  that  his 
Father  was  with  him?  Then  a  stem  defiant  spirit  took 
possession  of  his  soul ,  and  there  burst  from  his  lips,  or 
lieart,  the  wish  for  rest  —  rest  at  any  cost,  peace  any- 
vhere,  if  even  it  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Church  of  Rome ! 

IT.   The  guilt  of  this  license. 

The  first  evil  consequence  is  the  harm  that  a  man 
does  himself:  "so  is  the  tongue  among  the  members^ 
that  it  defiles  the  whole  body."  It  is  not  "^erj  ^n\q»\^^ 
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in  what  way  a  man  does  himself  harm  bj  calumny, 
will  take  the  simplest  form  in  which  this  injury  is  done 
it  effects  a  dissipation  of  spiritual  energy.  There  an 
two  ways  in  which  the  steam  of  machinery  may  fini 
an  outlet  for  its  force:  it  may  work,  and  if  so  it  work 
silently;  or  it  may  escape,  and  that  takes  place  loudlj 
in  air  and  noise.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  th 
spiritual  energy  of  a  man^s  soul  may  find  its  vent:  i 
may  express  itself  in  action,  silently;  or  in  wordj 
noisily:  but  just  so  much  of  force  as  is  thrown  into  th 
one  mode  of  expression,  is  taken  from  the  other. 

Few  men  suspect  how  much  mere  talk  fritters  awsf 
spiritual  energy,  —  that  which  should  be  spent  in  action 
spends  itself  in  words.  The  fluent  boaster  is  not  In 
man  who  is  steadiest  before  the  enemy;  it  is  well  Eai< 
to  him  that  his  courage  is  better  kept  till  it  is  wan^ 
Loud  utterance  of  virtuous  indignation  against  evil  kon 
the  platform,  or  in  the  drawing-room,  do  not  charactiris< 
the  spiritual  giant:  so  much  indignation  as  is  ezpr&sed 
has  found  vent,  is  wasted,  is  taken  away  from  the  ^orl 
of  coping  with  evil;  the  man  has  so  much  less  lef 
And  hence  he  who  restrains  that  love  of  talk,  lays  n 
a  fund  of  spiritual  strength. 

With  large  significance,  St  James  declares,  *^] 
any  man  offend  not  in  word,  the  same  is  a  perfect  mai 
able  also  to  bridle  the  whole  body."  He  is  entir 
powerful,  because  he  has  not  spent  his  strength.  I 
these  days  of  loud  profession,  and  bitter,  fluent  coi 
demnation,  it  is  well  for  us  to  learn  the  divine  force  < 
silence.  Eemember  Christ  in  the  Judgment  Hall,  tli 
very  Symbol  and  Incarnation  of  spiritual  strength;  an 
yet  when  revilings  were  loud  around  Him  and  chaigi 
multiplied,  "He  AieVSL^Qia  ^^»Rft'' 
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2.  The  next  feature  in  the  guilt  of  calamny  is  its 
uncontrollable  character:  "the  tongue  can  no  man  tame/^ 
Yon  cannot  arrest  a  calumnious  tongue,  you  cannot 
arrest  the  calumny  itself;  you  may  refute  a  slanderer, 
you  may  trace  home  a  slander  to  its  source,  you  may 
expose  the  author  of  it,  you  may  by  that  exposure 
give  a  lesson  so  severe  as  to  make  the  repetition  of  the 
offence  appear  impossible;  but  the  fatal  habit  is  incor- 
rigible: to-morrow  the  tongue  is  at  work  again. 

Neither  can  you  stop  the  consequences  of  a  slander; 
yon  may  publicly  prove  its  falsehood,  you  may  sift 
every  atom,  explain  and  annihilate  it,  and  yet,  years 
after  you  had  thought  that  all  had  been  disposed  of  for 
ever,  the  mention  of  a  name  wakes  up  associations  in 
the  mind  of  some  one  who  heard  the  calumny,  but 
never  heard  or  never  attended  to  the  refutation,  or  who 
has  only  a  vague  and  confused  recollection  of  the  whole, 
and  he  asks  the  question  doubtfully,  "But  were  there 
not  some  suspicious  circumstances  connected  with  him?" 
It  is  like  the  Greek  fire  used  in  ancient  warfare,  which 
burnt  nnquenched  beneath  the  water,  or  like  the  weeds 
which  when  you  have  extirpated  them  in  one  place 
are  sprouting  forth  vigorously  in  another  spot,  at  the 
distance  of  many  hundred  yards;  or,  to  use  the  me- 
taphor of  St.  James  himself,  it  is  like  the  wheel  which 
catches  fire  as  it  goes,  and  bums  with  a  fiercer  confla- 
gration as  its  own  speed  increases;  "it  sets  on  fire  the 
whole  course  of  nature'*  (literally,  the  wheel  of  nature). 
You  may  tame  the  wild  beast,  the  conflagration  of  the 
American  forest  will  cease  when  all  the  timber  and  the 
dry  underwood  is  consumed;  but  you  cannot  arrest  the 
progress  of  that  cruel  word  which  you  uttered  carelessly 
yesterday  or  this  morning ,  —  wludi  you  V^  x^Xsjc^ 
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perhaps,  before  you  have  passed  from  this  chnrch  one 
hundred  yards:  that  will  go  on  slaying ^  poifloning, 
burning  beyond  your  own  control,  now  and  for  ever, 

3.  The  third  element  of  guilt  lies  in  the  unnatural- 
ness  of  calumny.  ^*My  brethren,  these  things  ou^t 
not  so  to  be;''  ought  not  —  that  is,  they  are  mmaturaL 
That  this  is  St.  James's  meaning  is  evident  firom  the 
second  illustration  which  follows:  "Doth  a  fountain 
send  forth  at  the  same  place,  sweet  water  and  bitter?" 
"Can  the  fig  tree,  my  brethren,  bear  olive  berries,  or 
a  vine,  figs?" 

There  is  apparently  in  these  metaphors  little  that 
affords  an  argument  against  slander;  the  motive  which 
they  suggest  would  appear  to  many  far-fetched  and  of 
small  cogency;  but  to  one  who  looks  on  this  world  as 
a  vast  whole,  and  who  has  recognised  the  moral  law  as 
only  a  part  of   the  great  law  of  the  universe,  har- 
moniously blending  with  the  whole,  illustrations  such 
as  these  are  the  most  powerfol  of  all  arguments.     The 
truest  definition  of  evil  is  that  which  represents  it  as 
something  contrary  to  nature:  evil  is  evil,  because  it  if 
unnatural;  a  vine  which  should  bear  olive  berries,  ai 
eye  to  which  blue  seems  yellow,  would  be  diseased 
an  unnatural  mother,  an  unnatural  son,  an  unnator 
act,  are  the  strongest  terms  of  condemnation.    It  is  t) 
view  which  Christianity  gives  of  moral  evil:  the  .tear 
ing  of  Christ  was  the  recall  of  man  to  nature,  not 
infusion  of  something  new  into  humanity.     Christ  ci 
to  call  out  all  the  principles  and  powers  of  hui 
nature,  to  restore  the  natural  equilibrium  of  all 
faculties:  not  to   call  us  back  to  our  own  indiri 
selfish  nature,  \)Xi\.  lo  Wman  nature  as  it  is  in  ( 
ideal  —  the  iperte^l  \.^^^  ^\i\^S&\ft\^^\sakvwd 
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Christianity  is  the  regeneration  of  our  whole  nature,  not 
the  destruction  of  one  atom  of  it 

Now  the  nature  of  man  is  to  adore  God  and  to  love 
what  is  god-like  in  man.  The  office  of  the  tongue  is 
to  bless.  Slander  is  guilty  because  it  contradicts  this; 
yet  even  in  slander  itself,  perversion  as  it  is,  the  in- 
terest of  man  in  man  is  still  distinguishable.  What  is 
it  but  perverted  interest  which  makes  the  acts,  and 
words,  and  thoughts  of  his  brethren,  even  in  their  evil, 
a  matter  of  such  strange  delight?  Remember,  there- 
fore, this  contradicts  your  nature  and  your  destiny;  to 
Bpeak  ill  of  others  makes  you  a  monster  in  Gbd^s 
world:  get  the  habit  of  slander,  and  then  there  is  not 
a  stream  which  bubbles  fresh  from  the  heart  of  nature, 
—  there  is  not  a  tree  that  silently  brings  forth  its 
genial  fruit  in  its  appointed  season,  —  which  does  not 
rebuke  and  proclaim  you  a  monstrous  anomaly  in  God's 
world. 

4.  The  fourth  point  of  guilt  is  the  diabolical  char- 
acter of  slander;  the  tongue  ^*is  set  on  fire  of  hell.'' 
Now,  this  is  no  mere  strong  expression  —  no  mere  in- 
dignant vituperation  —  it  contains  deep  and  emphatic 
meaning. 

The  apostle  means  literally  what  he  says,  slander 
18  diabolical.  The  first  illustration  we  give  of  this  is 
contained  in  the  very  meaning  of  the  word  devil. 
^ Devil,"  in  the  original,  means  traducer  or  slanderer. 
The  first  introduction  of  a  demon  spirit  is  found  con- 
nected with  a  slanderous  insinuation  against  the  Al- 
mighty, implying  that  His  command  had  been  given  in 
envy  of  His  creature:  "for  God  dotli  know  that  in  the 
day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your  eyes  shall  be  o^^\i<^^^ 
and  ye  Bhal]  be  as  goda,  knowing  good  «xx&.  ei^r 
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In  the  magnificent  imagery  of  the  book  of  Job,  the 
accuser  is  introduced  with  a  demoniacal  and  malignant 
sneer,  attributing  the  excellence  of  a  good  man  to  in- 
terested motives-,  "Doth  Job  serve  God  for  naught?" 
There  is  aAother  mode  in  which  the  fearful  accuracy  of 
8t.  James's  charge  may  be  demonstrated.  There  is  one 
state  only  from  which  there  is  said  to  be  no  recovery 
—  there  is  but  one  sin  that  is  called  unpardonahle. 
The  Pharisees  beheld  the  works  of  Jesus.  They  could 
not  deny  that  they  were  good  works,  they  could  not 
deny  that  they  were  miracles  of  beneficence,  but  rather 
than  acknowledge  that  they  were  done  by  a  good  man 
through  the  co-operation  of  a  Divine  spirit,  they  pre- 
ferred to  account  for  them  by  the  wildest  and  most  in- 
credible hypothesis;  they  said  they  were  done  by  the 
power  of  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the  devils.  It  was 
upon  this  occasion  that  our  Redeemer  said  with  solemn 
meaning,  "For  every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak, 
they  shall  give  account  in  the  day  of  judgment."  It 
was  then  that  He  said,  for  a  word  spoken  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  there  is  no  forgiveness  in  this  world,  or  in 
the  world  to  come. 

Our  own  hearts  respond  to  the  truth  of  this  —  to 
call  evil,  good,  and  good,  evil  —  to  see  the  Divinest 
good ,  and  call  it  satanic  evil  —  below  this  lowest  deep 
there  is  not  a  lower  still.  There  is  no  cure  for  morti- 
fication of  the  flesh  —  there  is  no  remedy  for  ossifica- 
tion of  the  heart.  Oh !  that  miserable  state ,  when  to 
the  jaundiced  eye  all  good  transforms  itself  into  evil, 
and  the  very  iustiuments  of  health  become  the  poison 
of  disease.  Beware  of  every  approach  of  thM!  — 
Beware  of  l\ia\.  Bi^\i\\.'^'V\R.\i controversy  fosters,  of  watch- 
ing only  foT  t!ki^  eVA  m  '^^  ^«'w*Kt  ^\  vs^.  'vsoju&i^niit! 
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—  Beware  of  that  habit  which  becomes  the  slanderer's 
life,  of  magnifying  every  speck  of  evil  and  closing  the 
eye  to  goodness!  —  till  at  last  men  arrive  at  the  state 
in  which  generous,  universal  love  (which  is  heaven) 
becomes  impossible,  and  a  suspicious,  universal  hate 
takes  possession  of  the  heart,  and  that  is  hell ! 

There  is  one  peculiar  manifestation  of  this  spirit  to 
which  I  desire  specially  to  direct  your  attention. 

The  politics  of  the  community  are  guided  by  the 
political  press.  The  religious  views  of  a  vast  number 
are  formed  by  that  portion  of  the  press  which  is  called 
religious;  it  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  deepest 
interest  to  inquire  what  is  the  spirit  of  that  **  religious 
press.*'  I  am  not  asking  you  what  are  the  views  main- 
tained —  whether  Evangelical,  Anglican,   or  Komish 

—  but  what  is  the  spirit  of  that  fountain  from  which 
the  religions  life  of  so  many  is  nourished? 

Let  any  man  cast  his  eye  over  the  pages  of  this 
portion  of  the  press  —  it  matters  little  to  which  party 
the  newspaper  or  the  journal  may  belong  —  he  will 
be  startled  to  find  the  characters  of  those  whom  he  has 
most  deeply  reverenced,  whose  hearts  he  knows,  whose 
integrity  and  life  are  above  suspicion,  held  up  to  scorn 
and  hatred;  the  organ  of  one  party  is  established  against 
the  organ  of  another,  and  it  is  the  recognised  ofiice  of 
each  to  point  out  with  microscopic  care  the  names  of 
those  whose  views  are  to  be  shimned;  and  in  order 
that  these  may  be  the  more  shrunk  from,  the  characters 
of  those  who  hold  such  opinions  arc  traduced  and  vili- 
fied. There  is  no  personality  too  mean  —  there  is  no 
inainuation  too  audacious  or  too  false  for  the  reckless- 
ness of  these  daring  slanderers.  I  do  not  like  t^  \x<&^ 
the  expression,  lest  it  should  appear  to  \>e  xxi^x^^  o\i^ 
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of  theatrical  vehemence;  but  I  say  it  in  all  seriousness, 
adopting  the  inspired  language  of  the  Bible,  and  using 
it  advisedly  and  with  accurate  meaning,  the  spirit  which 
guides  the  "religious  press"  of  this  countiy,  which 
dictates  those  personalities,  which  prevents  controver- 
sialists from  seeing  what  is  good  in  their  opponents, 
which  attributes  low  motives  to  account  for  excellent 
lives,  and  teaches  men  whom  to  suspect,  and  shun, 
rather  than  point  out  where  it  is  possible  to  admire  and 
love  —  is  a  spirit  "set  on  fire  of  helL" 

Before  we  conclude,  let  us  get  at  the  root  of  the 
matter.  "Man,*^  says  the  Apostle  James,  "was  made 
in  the  image  of  God:"  to  slander  man  is  to  slander 
God:  to  love  what  is  good  in  man  is  to  love  it  in  God. 
Love  is  the  only  remedy  for  slander:  no  set  of  rules  or 
restrictions  can  stop  it;  we  may  denounce,  but  we  shall 
denounce  in  vain.  The  radical  cure  of  it  is  Charity  — 
"out  of  a  pure  heart  and  faith  unfeigned,"  to  feel  what 
is  great  in  the  human  character;  to  recognise  with 
delight  all  high,  and  generous,  and  beautiM  actions; 
to  find  a  joy  even  in  seeing  the  good  qualities  of  your 
bitterest  opponents,  and  to  admire  those  qualities  even 
in  those  with  whom  you  have  least  sympathy  —  be  it 
either  the  Romanist  or  the  Unitarian  —  this  is  the 
only  spirit  which  can  heal  the  love  of  slander  and  of 
calumny.  If  we  would  bless  God,  we  must  first  leam 
to  bless  man,  who  is  made  in  the  image  of  God. 
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THE  VICTORY  OF  FAITH. 

1  JoHV  V.  4-5.  —  *'  For  whatioever  is  bom  of  Ood  overcon^eth  the  world ; 
«nd  this  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  oar  faith.  Who 
is  he  that  overcometh  the  world ,  but  he  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God?" 

There  are  two  words  in  the  system  of  Christianity 
which  have  received  a  meaning  so  new,  and  so  emphatic, 
as  to  be  in  a  way  peculiar  to  it,  and  to  distinguish  it 
from  all  other  systems  of  morality  and  religion-,  these 
two  words  are  —  the  World,  and  Faith.  We  find  it 
written  in  Scripture  that  to  have  the  friendship  of  the 
world  is  to  be  the  enemy  of  God  —  whereupon  the 
question  arises  —  The  World?  —  did  not  God  make 
the  world?  Did  He  not  place  us  in  the  world?  Are  we 
not  to  love  what  God  has  made?  And  yet  meeting  this 
distinctly  we  have  the  inspired  record,  "Love  not  the 
World.'' 

The  object  of  the  Statesman  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to 
produce  as  much  worldly  prosperity  as  possible  —  but 
Christianity,  that  is  Christ,  speaks  little  of  this  world's 
prosperity,  underrates  it  —  nay,  speaks  of  it  at  times 
as  infinitely  dangerous. 

The  legislator  prohibits  crime  —  the  moralist  trans- 
gression —  the  religionist  sin.  To  these  Christianity 
superadds  a  new  enemy  —  the  world  and  the  things  of 
the  world.  "If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of 
the  Father  is  not  in  him." 

The  other  word  used  in  a  peculiar  setwa^  \^  YwJ^. 
It  JB  Impossible  for  any  one  to  have  lead  ^Ka'Bift^^  ^"^^x 
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SO  negligently,  and  not  to  be  aware  tliat  the  word  Faith, 
or  the  grace  of  Faith,  forms  a  large  element  in  the 
Christian  system.  It  is  said  to  work  miracles,  remove 
mountains,  justify  the  soul,  trample  upon  impossibilities. 
Every  apostle,  in  his  way,  assigns  to  faith  a  primary 
importance.  Jude  tells  us  to  "build  up  ourselves  in 
our  most  holy  faith.*'  John  tells  us  that  —  '^he  that 
believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  the  bom  of  G^d;'* 
and  Paul  tells  us  that,  not  by  merit  nor  by  works, 
but  by  trust  or  reliance  only,  can  be  formed  that 
state  of  soul  by  which  man  is  reckoned  just  before 
God.  In  these  expressions,  the  apostles  only  de- 
velope  their  Master's  meaning,  when  he  uses  such 
words  as  these,  "All  things  are  possible  to  him  that 
believeth:"  "0  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thoa 
doubt?" 

These  two  words  are  brought  into  diametrical  op- 
position in  the  text,  so  that  it  branches  into  a  two-fold 
line  of  thought. 

I.  The  Christian's  enemy,  the  world. 

II.  The  victory  of  faith. 

In  endeavouring  to  understand  first  what  is  meant 
by  the  world,  we  shall  feel  that  the  mass  of  evil  wUch 
is  comprehended  under  this  expression,  cannot  be  told 
out  in  any  one  sermon;  it  is  an  expression  used  in 
various  ways,  sometimes  meaning  one  thing,  sometimes 
meaning  another;  but  we  will  endeavour  to  explain  its 
general  principles  —  and  tliese  we  will  divide  into 
tliree  heads;  first,  the  tyranny  of  the  present;  seeondlyv 
the  tyranny  of  \3i^  ^ci^\vaJi\  ^ad  lastly,  the  spirit  of 
society. 
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1.  The  tyranny  of  the  present. 

"Christ,"  says  the  Apostle  Paul,  ''hath  redeemed 
us  from  this  present  evil  world;"  and  again,  '^Demas 
hath  forsaken  me,  havmg  loved  this  present  world." 

Let  a  stress  be  laid  on  the  word  present,  World- 
liness  is  the  attractive  power  of  something  present  in 
opposition  to  something  to  come.  It  is  this  rule  and 
tyranny  of  the  present  that  constitutes  Demas  a  wdrldly 


In  this  respect,  worldliness  is  the  spirit  of  child- 
hood carried  on  into  manhood.  The  child  lives  in  the 
present  hour  —  to-day  to  him  is  everything.  The 
holiday  promised  at  a  distant  interval  is  no  holiday  at 
all  —  it  must  be  either  now  or  never.  Natural  in  the 
child,  and  therefore  pardonable,  this  spirit,  when  carried 
on  into  manhood,  is  coarse  —  is  worldliness.  The 
most  distinct  illustration  given  us  of  this,  is  the  case  of 
Esau.  Esau  came  from  the  hunting  field  worn  and 
hungry;  the  only  means  of  procuring  the  tempting  mess 
of  his  brother's  pottage  was  the  sacrifice  of  his  father's 
blessing,  which  in  those  ages  carried  with  it  a  sub- 
stantial advantage;  but  that  birthright  could  be  enjoyed 
only  after  years  —  the  pottage  was  present^  near,  and 
certain;  therefore  he  sacrificed  a  future  and  higher  bless- 
ing, for  a  present  and  lower  pleasure.  For  this  reason 
Esau  is  the  Bible  type  of  worldliness:  he  is  called  in 
Scripture  a  profane,  that  is,  not  a  distinctly  vicious, 
but  a  secular  or  worldly  person  —  an  overgrown  child ; 
impetuous,  inconsistent,  not  without  gleams  of  genero- 
sity and  kindliness,  but  ever  accustomed  to  immediate 
gratification. 

In  this  worldliness,  moreover,  is  to  bo  remarked 
the  gamester's  desperate  play.     There  is  a  gambling 

SermoBS.  IIL  ^ 
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spirit  in  human  nature.  Esau  distinctly  expresses  tliis: 
^'Behold  I  am  at  the  point  to  die,  and  what  shall  mj 
birthright  profit  me?"  He  might  never  live  to  enjoy  his 
birthright;  but  the  pottage  was  before  him,  present, 
certain,  there. 

Now,  observe  the  utter  powerlessness  of  mere  preach- 
ing to  cope  with  this  tyrannical  power  of  the  'present 
Forty  thousand  pulpits  throughout  the  land  this  daj, 
will  declaim  against  the  vanity  of  riches,  the  un- 
certainty of  life,  the  sin  of  worldliness  —  agunst  the 
gambling  spirit  of  human  nature;  I  ask  what  impreitm 
will  be  produced  by  those  forty  thousand  harangaes? 
In  every  congregation  it  is  reducible  to  a  certainty 
that,  before  a  year  has  passed,  some  will  be  numbered 
with  the  dead.  Every  man  knows  this,  but  he  thinks 
the  chances  are  that  it  will  not  be  himself;  lie  feels  it 
a  solemn  thing  for  humanity  generally  —  bat  for  him- 
self there  is  more  than  a  chance.  Upon  this  chance  ba 
plays  away  life. 

It  is  so  with  the  child:  you  tell  him  of  the  con-  I 
sequences  of  to-day^s  idleness  —  but  the  sun  is  shining 
brightly,  and  he  cannot  sacrifice  to-day^s  pleasure,  sl- 
though  he  knows  the  disgrace  it  will  bring  to-morrov. 
So  it  is  with  the  intemperate  man:  he  says  —  ^^Soffi- 
cient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil,  and  the  good  thereof; 
let  me  have  my  portion  now." 

So  that  one  great  secret  of  the  world's  victory  lies 
in  the  mighty  power  of  saying  ^^NotcJ'^ 

2.  The  tyranny  of  the  sensual. 

I  call  it  tyranny^  because  the  evidences  of  the  senses 
arc  all  powerful,  m  spite  of  the  protestations  of  the 
reason.  lu  vain  you  try  to  persuade  the  child  tbst 
he  is  moving ,  anA  iioV,  ^^  ^xft«%  ^\ft.^  «QAm  to  flit  psit 
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be  carriage  —  in  vain  we  remind  ourselves  that  this 
apparently  solid  earth  on  which  we  stand,  and  which 
eema  so  immoTeable,  is  in  reality  flying  tiirongh  At 
egions  of  space  with  an  inconceivable  rapidity  —  in 
ain  philosophers  would  persuade  ns  that  the  colour 
rhidi  the  eye  beholds,  resides  not  in  the  object  itself, 
>ut  in  our  own  perception;  we  are  victims  of  the  ap- 
parent, and  the  verdict  of  the  senses  is  taken  instead 
f  the  verdict  of  the  reason.  Precisely  so  is  it  with  the 
ojoyments  of  the  world.  The  man  who  died  yester* 
lay,  and  whom  the  world  called  a  successful  man  -^ 
or  what  did  he  live?  —  He  lived  for  this  world  —  he 
:ained  this  world.  Houses,  lands,  name,  position  in 
ociefy  —  all  that  earth  could  give  of  enjoyments  — 
le  had:  he  was  the  man  of  whom  the  Redeemer  said 
bat  bis  thoughts  were  occupied  in  planning  how  to  pull 
[own  his  barns  and  build  greater.  We  hear  men  oom- 
>lain  of  the  sordid  love  of  gold,,  but  gold  is  merely  a 
ledinm  of  exchange  for  other  things:  gold  is  land, 
[ties,  name,  comfort  —  all  that  the  world  can  give. 
f  the  world  be  aU^  it  is  toise  to  live  for  gold.  There 
lay  be  some  little  difference  in  the  degree  of  degrada- 
km  in  different  forms  of  worldliness;  it  is  possible  that 
he  ambitious  man  who  lives  for  power  is  somewhat 
igher  than  he  who  merely  lives  for  applause,  and  he 
gain  may  be  a  trifle  higher  than  the  mere  seeker  after 
;old  —  but  alter  all,  looking  closely  at  the  matter, 
'<m  will  find  that,  in  respect  of  the  objects  of  their 
lolatry,  they  agree  in  this,  that  all  belong  to  the  pre- 
ent.  Therefore,  says  the  Apostle,  all  that  is  in  the 
rorld  —  ''the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye, 
ad  the  pride  of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father  but  of  the 
rorld,'*  and  are  only  various  forms  of  one  gteal  t^tvooi^* 
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And  then  when  such  a  man  is  at  the  brink  of  death, 
the  words  said  to  the  man  in  onr  Lord^s  parable  must 
be  said  to  him.  "Thou  fool,  the  houses  thou  hast 
built,  the  enjoyments  thou  hast  prepared;  and  all  those 
things  which  have  formed  thy  life  for  years  —  when 
thy  soul  is  taken  from  them,  what  shall  they  profit 
theer 

3.  The  spirit  of  society. 

The  World  has  various  meanings  in  Scriptiire;  it 
does  not  always  mean  the  Visible,  as  opposed  to  the 
Invisible;  nor  the  Present,  as  opposed  to  the  Futoie: 
it  sometimes  stands  for  the  secular  spirit  of  the  day  — 
the  Voice  of  Society. 

Our  Saviour  says,  "If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the 
world  would  love  his  own."  The  apostle  says,  "Be 
not  conformed  to  this  world  ;'^  and  to  the  Grentiles  he 
writes,  *^In  time  past  ye  walked  according  to  the  course 
of  this  world,  the  spirit  which  now  worketh  in  the 
children  of  disobedience."  In  these  verses  a  tone,  t 
temper,  a  spirit  is  spoken  of.  There  are  two  things 
—  the  Church  and  the  World  —  two  spirits  pervading 
different  bodies  of  men,  brought  before  us  in  these  ver- 
ses—  those  called  the  Spirit-bom,  and  those  called  the 
World,  which  is  to  be  overcome  by  the  Spirit-bom,  as 
in  the  text,  "Whatsoever  is  bom  of  God  overcometh 
the  world."  Let  us  understand  what  is  meant  by  the 
Church  of  God.  When  we  speak  of  the  Church  we 
generally  mean  a  society  to  aid  men  in  their  progress 
God-wards;  but  the  Church  of  Gk)d  is  by  no  means  co- 
extensive in  any  age  with  that  organised  institution 
which  we  caff  the  Church;'  sometimes  it  is  nearly  co- 
extensive —  iVi^X.  \s^  TL^arly  all  on  earth  who  are  bora 
of  God  ate  {oxmSi  V\\!tLm\\&  ^^^^\iR«£v^  ^^ho  are  of 
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ihe  world  are  extraneous  to  it  —  but  sometimes  the 
bom  of  Ood  have  been  found  distinct  from  the  Institu- 
tion called  the  Church,  opposed  to  it  —  persecuted  by 
it  The  Institution  of  the  Church  is  a  blessed  ordinance 
of  God,  organized  on  earth  for  the  purpose  of  represent- 
ing the  eternal  Church  and  of  extending  its  limits,  but 
Btill  ever  subordinate  to  it 

The  Eternal  Church  is  "the  general  assembly  and 
church  of  the  first-bom  which  are  written  in  heaven;" 
the  selected  spirits  of  the  most  High,  who  are  strug- 
gling with  the  evil  of  their  day;  sometimes  alone,  like 
Elijah,  and,  like  him,  longing  that  their  work  was 
done;  sometimes  conscious  of  their  union  with  each 
other.  Ood  is  for  ever  raising  up  a  succession  of  these 
— -  His  brave.  His  true,  His  good.  Apostolical  suc- 
cession, as  taught  sometimes,  means  simply  this  —  a 
•nccession  of  miraculous  powers  flowing  in  a  certain 
line.  The  true  apostolic  succession  is  —  not  a  suc- 
cession in  a  hereditary  line,  or  line  marked  by  visible 
signs  which  men  can  always  identify,  but  a  succession 
emphatically  spiritual.  The  Jews  looked  for  a  here- 
ditary succession;  they  thought  that  because  they  were 
Abraham*s  seed,  the  spiritual  succession  was  preserved; 
the  Redeemer  told  them  that  "God  was  able  of  those 
stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham."  Therefore 
Is  this  ever  a  spiritual  succession  —  in  the  hands  of 
Otod  alone;  and  they  are  here  called  the  God-bom, 
coming  into  the  world  variously  qualified;  sometimes 
baptized  with  the  spirit  which  makes  them,  like  James 
and  John,  the  "Sons  of  Thunder,"  sometimes  with  a 
milder  spirit,  as  Barnabas,  which  makes  them,  "Sons  of 
Consolation/'  Bometimea  having  their  ao\\V%  Vli^>l\^^^ 
mtcf  an  adamantine  hardness ,  which  maV^  xlfcLi^xa  X^nSsv^ 
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stones  —  rocks  like  Peter,  agaiBSt  which  the  billows 
of  this  world  dash  themselves  in  vain,  and  against 
which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevaiL  Bat  whether 
as  apostles,  or  visitors  of  the  poor,  or  parents  of  a 
family,  bom  to  do  a  work  on  earth,  to  speak  a  word, 
to  discharge  a  mission  which  they  themselves  perhaps 
do  not  know  till  it  is  accomplished  —  these  axe  the 
Church  of  God  —  the  children  of  the  Most  High  —  the 
noble  army  of  the  Spirit-bom!  Opposed  to  this  stands 
the  mighty  confederacy 'called  the  world.  But  beware 
of  fixing  on  individual  men  in  order  to  stigmatise  them 
as  the  world.  You  may  not  draw  a  line  and  say  — 
"We  are  the  sons  of  God,  ye  are  the  world."  The 
world  is  not  so  much  individual  as  it  is  a  certain  sjMiit; 
the  course  of  this  world  is  '^the  spirit  which  now  worketh 
in  the  children  of  disobedience/*  The  world  and  the 
Church  are  annexed  as  inseparably  as  the  elements 
which  compose  the  atmosphere.  Take  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  it  that  you  will,  in  a  cubic  inch  the  same  pro- 
portions are  found  as  in  a  temple.  In  the  ark  there 
was  a  Ham;  in  the  small  band  of  the  twelve  apostles 
there  was  a  Judas. 

The  spirit  of  the  world  is  for  ever  altering  —  im- 
palpable; for  ever  eluding,  in  fresh  forms,  yonr  attempts 
to  seize  it.  In  the  days  of  Noahy  the  spirit  of  the  world 
was  violence.  In  Elijah^s  day  it  was  idolatry.  In  the 
day  of  Christ  it  was  power  concentrated  and  condensed 
in  the  government  of  Rome.  In  ours,  perhaps,  it  is  the 
love  of  mojiey.  It  enters  in  difiEerent  proportions  into 
difiPerent  bosoms;  it  is  found  in  a  different  form  in 
contiguous  towns;  in  the  fashionable  watering  place, 
and  in  the  commetdaX  dt^x  \\.Ss&^haa  thing  at  Atheoi,  ^ 
and  another  inCoiVoAi.  'Y>a»\3^^^«^N.^^'^^^rfi  I 
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—  a  thing  in  my  heart  and  yours:  to  be  struggled 
against,  not  so  much  in  the  case  of  others,  as  in  the 
silent  battle  to  be  done  within  our  own  souls.  Pass 
we  on  now  to  consider  — 

II.  The  victory  of  faith. 

Faith  is  a  theological  expression;  we  are  apt  to 
forget  that  it  has  any  other  than  a  theological  import; 
yet  it  is  the  commonest  principle  of  man's  daily  life, 
called  in  that  region  prudence,  enterprise,  or  some  such 
name.  It  is  in  effect  the  principle  on  which  alone  any 
human  superiority  can  be  gained.  Faith,  in  religion, 
IB  the  same  principle  as  faith  in  worldly  matters,  difTcr- 
ing  only  in  its  object:  it  rises  through  successive  stages. 
WheOf  in  reliance  upon  your  promise,  your  child  gives 
np  the  half-hour's  idleness  of  to-day  for  the  holiday  of 
to«morrow,  he  lives  by  faith;  a  future  supersedes  the 
present  pleasura  When  he  abstains  from  over-indul- 
gence of  the  appetite,  in  reliance  upon  your  word  that 
the  result  will  be  pain  and  sickness,  sacrificing  the 
present  pleasure  for  fear  of  future  punishment,  he  acts 
on  faith:  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  a  high  exercise  of 
faith;  it  is  a  very  low  one  —  but  it  ia  faith. 

Once  more:  the  same  motive  of  action  may  be 
carried  on  into  manhood;  in  our  own  times  two  reli- 
gious principles  have  been  exemplified  in  the  subjugation 
of  a  vice.  The  habit  of  intoxication  has  been  broken 
by  an  appeal  to  the  principle  of  combination,  and  the 
principle  of  belief.  Men  were  taught  to  feel  that  they 
were  not  solitary  strugglers  against  the  vice ;  they  were 
enrolled  in  a  mighty  army,  identified  in  principles  and 
interests.  Here  was  the  principle  of  the  Church  — 
association  for  reciprocated  strength-,   they  ^^\^  N\i\>s^ 
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taught  tlie  inevitable  result  of  the  indulgence  of  the 
vice.  The  missionaries  of  temperance  went  through 
the  country  contrasting  the  wretchedness  and  the  de- 
gradation and  the  filth  of  drunkenness  with  the  domestic 
comfort,  and  the  liealth,  and  the  regular  emplojment 
of  those  who  were  masters  of  themselves.  So  fiu  as 
men  believed  this,  and  gave  up  the  tyranny  of  the  pre- 
sent for  the  hope  of  the  future  —  so  far  they  lived  by 
faith.  Brethren,  I  do  not  say  that  this  was  a  hig^ 
triumph  for  the  principle  of  faith;  it  was,  in  fact,  little 
more  than  selfishness;  it  was  a  high  future  balanced 
against  a  low  present;  only  the  preference  of  a  future 
and  higher  physical  enjoyment  to  a  mean  and  lower 
one.  Yet  still  to  be  ruled  by  this  influence  raises  a 
man  in  the  scale  of  being:  it  is  a  low  virtue,  prudence, 
a  form  of  selfishness;  yet  prudence  is  a  virtue.  The 
merchant,  who  forecasts,  saves,  denies  himself  systema- 
tically, through  years,  to  amass  a  fortune,  is  not  a  veiy 
lofty  being,  yet  he  is  higher,  as  a  man,  than  he  who  is 
sunk  in  mere  bodily  gratifications.  You  would  not  ssj 
that  the  intemperate  man,  who  has  become  tempertte 
in  order,  merely,  to  gain  by  that  temperance  honour 
and  happiness,  is  a  great  man,  but  yon  would  say 
he  was  a  higher  and  a  better  man  than  he  who  is 
enslaved  by  his  passions,  or  than  the  gambler  who  im- 
providently  stakes  all  upon  a  moment's  throw.  The 
worldly  mother  who  plans  for  the  advancement  of  a 
family,  and  sacrifices  solid  enjoyments  for  a  splendid 
alliance,  is  only  worldly  wise,  yet  in  that  manoBUvring 
and  worldly  prudence  there  is  the  exercise  of  a  self- 
control  which  raises  her  above  the  mere  giddy  plea- 
sure-hunter o{  l\ie  \iQ\a\  W  ^^5j.t  <if  aelf-oontrol  is  the 
weakness  of  out  ubXxxx^  —  ^*i  ^K8^3Wfial^  \ft  -«%6.^  ^ 
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control  present  feeling  with  a  large  foresight,  is  human 
streng^. 

Once  more,  instead  of  a  faith  like  that  of  the  child, 
which  over-leaps  a  few  hours,  or  that  of  the  worldly 
man,  which  over-passes  years,  there  may  be  a  faith 
which  transcends  the  whole  span  of  life,  and,  instead  of 
looking  for  temporal  enjo3rment8,  looks  for  rewards  in 
a  future  beyond  the  grave,  instead  of  a  future  limited 
to  time. 

This  is  again  a  step.  The  child  has  sacrificed  a 
day;  the  man  has  sacrificed  a  little  more.  Faith  has 
now  reached  a  stage  which  deserves  to  be  called  reli- 
gious; not  that  this,  however,  is  very  grand;  it  does 
but  prefer  a  happiness  hereafter  to  a  happiness  enjoyed 
here  —  an  eternal  well-being  instead  of  a  temporal 
well-being;  it  is  but  prudence  on  a  grand  scale  —  an- 
other form  of  selfishness  —  an  anticipation  of  infinite 
rewards  instead  of  finite,  and  not  the  more  noble  be- 
cause of  the  infinitude  of  the  gain:  and  yet  this  is  what 
is  often  taught  as  religion  in  books  and  sermons.  We 
are  told  that  sin  is  wrong,  because  it  will  make  us 
miserable  hereafter.  Guilt  is  represented  as  the  short- 
sightedness which  barters  for  a  home  on  earth  —  a 
home  in  heaven. 

In  the  text-book  of  ethics  studied  in  one  of  our 
universities,  virtue  is  defined  as  that  which  is  done  at 
the  command  of  God  for  the  sake  of  an  eternal  reward. 
So,  then,  religion  is  nothing  more  than  a  calculation  of 
infinite  and  finite  quantities;  vice  is  nothing  more  than 
a  grand  imprudence;  and  heaven  is  nothing  more  than 
selfishness  rewarded  with  eternal  well-being! 

Yet  this,  you  will  observe,  is  a  iie<^^ii^%8rj  ^\k^Vcl 
ihe  development  of  faith.     Faith  is  t]b^  coutvq&o^  ^^ 
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God  is  a  revarder  of  them  who  diligently  seek  Him; 
and  there  is  a  moment  in  human  progress  when  the 
anticipated  rewards  and  punishments  most  be  of  a 
Mahometan  character  —  the  happiness  of  the  senses. 
It  was  thus  that  the  Jews  were  disciplined;  out  of  a 
coarse,  rude,  infantine  state,  thej  were  educated  bj 
rewards  and  punishments  to  abstain  from  present  sinful 
gratification:  at  first,  the  promise  of  the  life  which  now 
is,  afterwards  the  promise  of  that  which  is  to  come; 
but  even  then  the  rewards  and  punishmoits  of  a  future 
state  were  spoken  of,  by  inspiration  itself,  as  of  an 
arbitrary  character;  and  some  of  the  best  of  the  Israe- 
lites, in  looking  to  the  recompense  of  reward,  seemed 
to  have  anticipated,  coarsely,  recompense  in  exchange 
for  duties  performed. 

The  last  step  is  that  which  alone  deserves  to  be 
called  Christian  Faith  —  ^'Who  is  he  that  overcometh 
but  he  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ?''  The 
difference  between  the  faith  of  the  Christian  and  that 
of  the  man  of  the  world,  or  the  mere  ordinary  religionist, 
is  not  a  difference  in  mental  operation,  but  in  the  ob- 
ject of  the  faith  —  to  beliere  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ 
is  the  peculiarity  of  Christian  faith. 

The  anticipated  heaven  of  the  Christian  differs  from 
the  anticipated  heaven  of  any  other  man,  not  in  the 
distinctness  with  which  its  imagery  is  perceived,  but  in 
the  kind  of  objects  which  are  hoped  for.  The  apostle 
has  told  us  the  character  of  heaven.  "Eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive  the  things  which  Gk>d  hath 
prepared  for  them  that  love  Him"  —  which  ghniMS 
words  are  sometimes  ^tE^s^:^'^  m%\s!&»E^teted,  as  if  the 
apostle  merely  m€ja\i\.  TV^Nwnsy^i  \si  ^«]^\'^»sv«stt8M^: 
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tion  of  the  heavenly  world,  as  of  something  beyond  all 
power  to  imagine  or  to  paint  The  apostle  meant  some- 
thing infinitely  deeper:  the  heaven  of  God  is  not  only 
that  which  ^^eye  hiuth  not  seen/'  hut  that  which  eye  can 
never  see;  its  glories  are  not  of  that  kind  at  all  which 
can  ever  stream  in  forms  of  beauty  on  the  eye,  or  poor 
in  melody  upon  the  enraptured  ear  —  not  such  joys  as 
genius  in  its  most  gifted  hour  (here  called  *^the  heart 
of  man'')  can  invent  or  imagine:  it  is  something  which 
theee  sensuous  organs  of  ours  never  can  appreciate  — 
bliss  of  another  kind  altogether,  revealed  to  the  spirit 
of  man  by  theSpurit  of  God — joys  such  as  spirit  alone 
can  receive.  Do  you  ask  what  these  are?  ^*The  fruits 
of  the  Spirit  are  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentle- 
ness, goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance."  That  is 
heaven,  and  therefore  the  Apostle  telb  us  that  he  alone 
who  ^^believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,"  and  only  he, 
feels  that  What  is  it  to  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ?  —  That  He  is  the  Anointed  One,  that  His  life 
is  the  anointed  life,  the  only  blessed  life,  the  blessed 
life  divine  for  thirty  years?  —  Yes,  but  if  so,  the 
Messed  life  still,  continued  throughout  all  eternity:  un- 
less you  believe  that,  you  do  not  believe  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ 

What  is  the  blessedness  that  you  expect?  —  to 
have  the  joys  of  earth  with  the  addition  of  the  element 
of  eteniity?  Men  think  that  heaven  is  to  be  a  com- 
pensation for  earthly  loss:  the  saints  are  earthly- 
wretched  here,  the  c^dren  of  this  world  are  earthly- 
happy;  but  that,  they  think,  shall  be  all  reversed  — 
Lasams,  beyond  the  grave,  shall  have  the  purple  and 
Ike  fine  linen,  and  the  splendour,  and  ^<^  W(Vi»%^  wA 
ibe  Jsnds  which  Dives  had  on  earth.:  t\i^  otl<^  \k»A.  ^^sbdl 
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for  time,  the  other  shall  have  them  for  eternity.  Thti 
is  the  heaven  that  men  expect  —  this  earth  sacrificed 
fiowy  in  order  that  it  may  be  re-granted  for  ever. 

Nor  will  this  expectation  be  reversed  except  by  a 
reversal  of  the  nature.  None  can  anticipate  snch  a 
heaven  as  God  has  revealed,  except  they  dat  are  bom 
of  the  Spirit;  therefore,  to  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  a  man  must  be  bom  of  God.  You  will  obserre 
that  no  other  victory  overcomes  the  world:  for  this  is 
what  St  John  means  by  saying,  ''Wbo  is  he  that 
overcometh  the  world,  but  the  that  believeth  that  Jesos 
is  the  Christ?"  For  then  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  man 
begins  to  feel,  that  to  do  wrong  is  hell;  and  that  to 
love  God,  to  be  like  God,  to  have  the  mind  of  Christ, 
is  the  only  heaven.  Until  this  victory  is  gained,  the 
world  retains  its  stronghold  in  the  heart 

Do  you  think  that  the  temperate  man  has  overcome 
the  world,  who,  instead  of  the  short-lived  rapture  of 
intoxication,  chooses  regular  employment,  health,  and 
prosperity?  Is  it  not  the  world  in  another  form,  which 
has  his  homage?  Or  do  you  suppose  that  the  so-called 
religious  man  is  really  the  world^s  conqueror  by  bdng 
content  to  give  up  seventy  years  of  enjoyment  in  order 
to  win  innumerable  ages  of  the  very  same  species  of 
enjoyment?  Has  he  not  only  made  earth  a  hell,  in 
order  that  earthly  things  may  be  his  heaven  for  ever? 

Thus  the  victory  of  faith  proceeds  from  stage  to 
stage:  the  first  victory  is,  when  the  present  is  conquered 
by  the  future;  the  last,  when  the  Visible  and  Sensual 
is  despised  in  comparison  of  the  Invisible  and  EtemaL 
Then  earth  has  lost  its  power  for  ever;  for  if  aU  that 
it  has  to  give  \>^  \o«X  ^\fi;ni^^^^^  ^gHoi ^€  €uth  is  still 
infinite. 
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THE  DISPENSATION  OP  THE  SPIRIT. 

1  OoBiVTHXAn  zli.  4.  —  <*Novr  there  are  diversities  of  gifts ,  bot  the  same 
Spirit." 

AccOBDiNO  to  a  view  which  contains  in  it  a  pro- 
found truth,  the  ages  of  the  world  are  divisible  into 
three  dispensations,  presided  over  by  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Spirit 

In  the  dispensation  of  the  Father,  Grod  was  known 
as  a  Creator;  creation  manifested  His  eternal  power  and 
Godhead,  and  the  religion  of  mankind  was  the  religion 
of  Nature. 

In  the  dispensation  of  the  Son,  God  manifested 
Himself  to  humanity  through  man;  the  Eternal  Word 
spoke,  through  the  inspired  and  gifted  of  the  human 
race,  to  those  that  were  uninspired  and  ungifted.  This 
was  the  dispensation  of  the  prophets  —  its  climax  was 
the  advent  of  the  Redeemer;  it  was  completed  when 
perfect  Humanity  manifested  God  to  man.  The  char- 
acteristic of  this  dispensation  was,  that  God  revealed 
Himself  by  an  authoritative  Voice,  speaking  from  with- 
out, and  the  highest  manifestation  of  God  whereof  man 
was  capable,  was  a  Divine  Humanity.  The  age  in 
which  we  at  present  live  is  the  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit,  in  which  God  has  communicated  Himself  by  the 
highest  revelation,  and  in  the  most  intimate  commum.Qi\^ 
of  which  man  is  capable;  no  longer  tktoxx^  <5x«a.^w^.^ 
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no  more  as  an  authoritatiye  Voice  from  without,  hut  as 
a  Law  within  —  as  a  Spirit  mingling  with  a  spirit 
This  is  the  dispensation  of  which  the  prophet  said  of 
old,  that  the  time  should  come  when  ihej  should  no 
longer  teach  every  man  his  brother  and  every  man  his 
neighbour,  saying,  "Know  the  Lord"  —  that  is,  by  a 
will  revealed  by  external  authority  from  other  human 
minds  —  "for  they  should  all  know  him,  from  the  least 
of  them  to  the  greatest^'  This  is  the  dispensation,  too, 
of  whose  close  the  Apostle  Paul  speaks  thus:  "Then 
shall  the  Son  also  be  subject  to  Him  that  hath  put  all 
things  under  Him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  alL** 

The  outward  humanity  is  to  disappear,  that  the 
inward  union  may  be  complete.  To  the  same  effect, 
he  speaks  in  another  place,  "Tea,  though  we  have 
known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  henceforth  know  we 
Him  no  more/'  For  this  reason,  the  Ascension  wii 
necessary  before  Pentecost  could  come:  the  Spirit  was 
not  given,  we  are  told,  because  Jesus  was  not  yet 
glorified.  It  was  necessary  for  the  Son  to  disappear  as 
an  outward  authority,  in  order  that  He  might  re-appear 
as  an  inward  principle  of  life.  Our  salvation  is  no 
longer  God  manifested  in  a  Christ  without  us,  but  as  a 
Christ  within  us,  the  hope  of  glory.  To-day  is  the 
selected  anniversary  of  that  memorable  day,  when  the 
first  proof  was  given  to  the  senses,  in  the  gifl  of  Pen- 
tecost, that  that  spiritual  dispensation  had  begun. 

There  is  a  twofold  way  in  which  the  operations  of 
the  Spirit  on  mankind  may  be  considered  -^  jffis  ior 
fluence  on  the  Church  as  a  whole,  and  His  influenoe 
on  individuals;  both  of  these  are  brought  together 
in  the  text  1\  bxttuchea^  therefore,  into  a  twofold 
division. 
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L    Spiritual  gifts  conferred  on  individnals. 
II.    Spiritual  imion  of  the  Church. 

Let  us  distinguish  between  the  Spirit  and  the  giflta 
of  the  Spirit:  by  the  Spirit,  the  apostle  meant  the  vital 
principle  of  new  life  firom  GK>d,  common  to  all  be- 
lievers —  the  animating  Spirit  of  the  Church  of  God; 
hj  the  gifts,  he  meant  the  diversities  of  form  in  which 
He  operates  on  individuals;  its  influence  varied  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  peculiarities  and  characteris- 
tics. In  the  twenty-eighth  verse  of  this  chapter  a  full 
catalogue  of  gifts  is  found;  looking  at  them  generally, 
we  discover  two  classes  into  which  they  may  be 
divided  —  the  first  are  natural,  the  second  are  super- 
natural: the  first  are  those  capacities  which  are  origi- 
nally found  in  human  nature  —  personal  endowments 
of  mind,  a  character  elevated  and  enlarged  by  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit;  the  second  are  those  which  were  created 
and  called  into  existence  by  the  sudden  approach  of 
the  same  influence.  Just  as  if  the  temperature  of  this 
Northern  hemisphere  were  raised  suddenly,  and  a 
mighty  tropical  river  were  to  pour  its  fertilizing  inun- 
dation over  the  country,  the  result  would  be  the  im- 
partation  of  a  vigorous  and  gigantic  growth  to  the 
vegetation  already  in  existence,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  development  of  life  in  seeds  and  germs  which  had 
long  lain  latent  in  the  soil,  incapable  of  vegetation  in 
the  unkindly  climate  of  their  birth.  Exactly  in  the 
same  way,  the  flood  of  a  Divine  life,  poured  suddenly 
into  the  souls  of  men,  enlarged  and  ennobled  qualities 
which  had  been  used  already,  and  at  the  same  time 
developed  powers  which  never  could  have  become  a.^ 
parent  in  the  cold,  low  temperature  ot  ix8A.\xi«\  \\i^ 
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Among  the  natural  gifts,   we  may  instance  lieS?^ 
teachings  —  heatiDg  —  the  power  of  govemmetit   Teach* 
ing  is  a  ^ift,  natiiral  or  acquired.     To  kuoir,   is  one 
thing;  to  have  the  capacity'  of  imparting  knowledge,  ii, 

another. 

The  physician's  art  again  is  no  snpematural  mystery |^ 
long  and  careful  study  of  physical  laws  capacitai^  Mq  ^ 
for  his  task.  To  govern,  again,  is  a  natural  faculty: 
It  may  be  acquired  by  habit,  but  there  are  eome  who 
never  could  acquire  it.  Some  men  seem  bom  lo  com- 
maud:  place  them  in  what  sphere  yon  will,  otliaii-^ 
acknowledge  their  secret  inflaerice,  and  subordinate 
themselves  to  their  will.  The  faculty  of  organization, 
the  secret  of  rule,  need  no  supernatural  power.  They 
exist  among  the  uninspired.  Now  the  doctrine  of  the 
apostle  was,  that  all  these  are  transformed  and  reno- 
vated by  the  spirit  of  a  new  life  in  such  a  way  as  to 
become  almost  new  powers,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  gifts 
of  the  Spirit.  A  remarkable  illustration  of  this  is  his 
view  of  the  human  body.  If  there  be  anything  com- 
mon to  us  by  nature,  it  is  the  members  of  our  corporeal 
frame;  yet  the  apostle  taught  that  these,  guided  by  the 
Spirit  as  its  instruments  and  obeying  a  holy  will, 
became  transfigured;  so  that,  in  his  language,  the  body 
becomes  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  meanest 
faculties,  the  lowest  appetites,  the  humblest  organs,  are 
ennobled  by  the  Spirit  mind  which  guides  them.  Thus 
he  bids  the  Komans  yield  themselves  unto  God  as 
those  that  are  alive  from  the  dead,  and  their  members 
as  instruments  of  righteousness  unto  God. 

The  second  c\^^^  o(!  ^Ifts  are  supernatural:  of  these 

we  find  two  "pt^-^mxtv^xiV  —  \\v^  ^^n.  ^\  x.^^'^^^,^ "^j^A  the 

gift  of  prop\\ccy. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  the  gift  of  tongues  was 
merely  the  imparted  faculty  of  speaking  foreign  lan- 
guages —  it  could  not  bo  that  the  highest  gift  of  God 
to  his  Church  merely  made  them  rivals  of  the  linguist; 
it  would  rather  seem  that  the  Spirit  of  God,  mingling 
with  the  soul  of  man,  supcmaturally  elevated  its 
aspirations  and  glorified  its  conceptions,  so  that  an 
entranced  state  of  ecstacy  was  produced  and  feelings 
called  into  energy  for  the  expression  of  which  tlie 
ordinary  forms  of  speech  were  found  inadequate.  Even 
in  ft  far  lower  department,  when  a  man  becomes  pos- 
sessed of  ideas  for  which  his  ordinary  vocabulary 
supplies  no  sufficient  expression,  his  language  becomes 
broken,  incoherent,  struggling,  and  almost  unnaturally 
elevated;  much  more  was  it  to  be  expected  that  when 
divine  and  new  feelings  rushed  like  a  flood  upon  the 
soul,  the  language  of  men  would  have  become  strange 
and  extraordinary;  but  in  that  supposed  case,  wild  as 
the  expressions  might  appear  to  one  coldly  looking  on 
and  not  participating  in  the  feelings  of  the  speaker, 
they  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  convey  intelligible 
meaning  to  any  one  a£Pected  by  the  same  emotions. 
Where  perfect  sympathy  exists,  incoherent  utterance  — 
A  word  —  a  syllable  —  is  quite  as  efficient  as  elaborate 
sentences.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  account  given  of 
the  phenomenon  which  attended  the  gift  of  tongues.  On 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  all  who  were  in  the  same  state 
of  spiritual  emotion  as  those  who  spoke,  understood  the 
speiJcers;  each  was  as  intelligible  to  all  as  if  he  spoke 
in  their  several  tongues:  to  those  who  were  coolly  and 
sceptically  watching,  the  effects  appeared  like  those  of 
faitoxication.  A  similar  account  is  given  \>y  \X\^  k\vck^^^ 
Psnl:  the  voice  appeared  to  un8ympal\ie^(^  e«ct^  ^va  \Xv5>x 

sermons,  ///.  ^ 
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of  a  barbarian ;  the  mumtiated  and  utibelieTiug,  cofniog 
in,  beard  ootbing  that  was  articulate  to  tliem^  but  oolf 

the  raving  of  iueanity. 

The  next  waa  the  gift  of  prophecy.     Prophecy  hai 

several  meanings  in  Scripture;  sometiiDes  it  means  tha 
power  of  predicting  future  events,  Bometimea  m 
entranced  state  accompanied  with  ravings,  soinetioi«ft  It 
appears  to  mean  only  exposition;  but  prophecy,  as  tli« 
miraculous  spiritual  gift  granted  to  the  early  Church, 
seems  to  have  been  a  state  of  communion  with  the  mini 
of  God  lower  than  that  which  was  called  the  gift  af 
tongues,  at  least  less  ecstatic,  less  rapt  into  the  worM 
tu  C4>nie,  more  under  the  guidance  of  the  reason,  more 
within  the  control  of  calm  consciousness— as  we  miffht 
say,  losj*  supernatural. 

Upon  those  gifts  wc  make  two  observations : 
1.  Kvei>  tiie  liigliejit  were  not  accompanied  with 
fipiritoal  fauiilcsstiess.  Irif^jjiration  was  one  thitig,  iu- 
fjtllihillty  aiiutlitT.  Tlie  ;^it'ts  of  tlm  t?pirit  w^cre^  like 
the  ^'ifts  of  nature,  subordinated  to  the  will  —  capable 
of  hchj^  used  for  good  or  evil,  f^ometimes  jmn?,  some- 
ttines  mixed  with  human  infumity.  The  HUpeniaturally 
gifted  man  was  no  mt.'ro  machine,  no  automaton  ruliMl 
in  s[)ite  of  himRflf  by  a  sujverior  sjorlL  DiHordcr^  vanity, 
iiverworjiing  f^elf estimation ^  might  accompany  these 
gifts,  and  the  prnphetic  utterance  itself  might  be  de- 
graded to  a  mere  brawling  in  the  Chnrch;  therefore  St. 
J^inl  entahlifilied  laws  of  control,  declared  the  need  of 
finhjection  and  role  over  spiritual  gifts:  the  spirits  of 
the  projihets  were  to  hf  Buhjeet  tu  the  prophets ^  if  ibo^e 
ill  the  ecstatic  state  were  temj^ted  to  break  ont  iudi 
utterance,  awd  unable  to  interpret  what  it  meant,  ijioso 
so  gtftetA  Ave\^^  Vo  \i^\^  Oeim  ^^^^^, 
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Tho  prophet  poured  out  the  truths  supematurally 
imparted  to  his  higher  spirit,  in  an  inspired  and  im- 
passioned eloquence  which  was  intelligible  even  to  the 
unspiritual,  and  was  one  of  the  appointed  means  of 
convincing  the  unconverted.  The  lesson  derivable  from 
this  is  not  obsolete  even  in  the  present  day.  There  is 
nothing  perhaps  precisely  identical  in  our  own  day 
with  those  giiis  of  the  early  Church;  but  genius  and 
talent  are  uncommon  gifts,  which  stand  in  a  somewhat 
analogous  relation  —  in  a  closer  one  certainly  —  than 
more  ordinary  endowments.  Tho  flights  of  genius,  we 
know,  appear  like  maniac  ravings  to  minds  not  elevated 
to  the  same  spiritual  level.  Now  these  are  perfectly 
compatible  widi  mis-use,  abuse,  and  moral  disorder. 
The  most  gifted  of  our  countrymen  has  left  this  behind 
him  as  his  epitaph,  *^The  greatest,  wisest,  meanest  of 
mankind."  The  most  glorious  gift  of  poetic  insight  — 
itself  in  a  way  divine  —  having  something  akin  to 
Deity  —  is  too  often  associated  with  degraded  life  and 
Ticious  character.  Those  gifts  which  elevate  us  above 
the  rest  of  our  species,  whereby  we  stand  aloof  and 
separate  from  the  crowd,  convey  no  moral  —  nor  even 
mental  —  infallibility:  nay,  they  have  in  themselves  a 
pecnliar  danger,  whereas  that  gift  which  is  common  to 
US  all  as  brethren,  the  animating  spirit  of  a  divine  life 
in  whose  soil  tlie  spiritual  being  of  all  is  rooted,  cannot 
make  us  vain;  we  cannot  pride  ourselves  on  that^  for  it 
18  common  to  us  all. 

2.  Again,  the  gifts  which  were  higher  in  one  sense 
were  lower  in  another;  as  supernatural  gifls  they  would 
rank  thus  —  the  gift  of  tongues  before  prophecy,   and 
prophecy    before    teaching;    but    as    b\cas\Ti^'a   \.q  X^^ 
desired,  this  order  ia  reversed:  ratlier  iWn  xXx^  \gi.^  ^^ 

^* 
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tongues  St  Paul  bids  the  Corinthians  desire  that  they 
might  prophecy.  Inferior  again  to  prophecy  was  the 
quite  simple,  and  as  we  should  say,  lower  faculty  of 
explaining  truth.  Now  the  principle  upon  which  that 
was  tried  was  that  of  utility  —  not  utility  in  the  low 
sense  of  the  utilitarian,  who  measures  the  value  of  a 
thing  by  its  susceptibility  of  application  to  the  purposes 
of  this  present  life,  but  a  utility  whose  measure  waa 
love,  charity.  The  apostle  considered  that  gif^  most 
desirable  by  which  men  might  most  edify  one  another. 
And  hence  that  noble  declaration  of  one  of  the  most 
gifted  of  mankind  —  ^^I  had  rather  speak  five  words 
with  my  understanding,  that  I  might  teach  others  also, 
than  ten  thousand  words  in  an  unknown  tongue.'^  Our 
estimate  is  almost  the  reverse  of  this:  we  value  a  gift 
in  proportion  to  its  rarity,  its  distinctive  character, 
separating  is  possessor  from  the  rest  of  his  fellowmeu; 
whereas,  in  truth,  those  gifts  which  leave  us  in  lonely 
majesty  apart  from  our  species,  useless  to  them,  bene- 
fiting ourselves  alone,  are  not  the  most  godlike,  but  the 
least  so;  because  they  are  dissevered  from  that  bene- 
ficent charity  which  is  the  very  being  of  Grod.  Your 
lofty  incommunicable  thoughts,  your  ecstasies,  and 
aspirations,  and  contemplative  raptures  —  in  virtue  of 
which  you  have  estimated  yourself  as  the  porcelain  of 
the  earth,  of  another  nature  altogether  than  the  day 
of  common  spirits  —  tried  by  the  test  of  Charity,  what 
is  there  grand  in  these  if  tiiey  cannot  be  applied  as 
blessings  to  those  that  are  beneath  you?  One  of  our 
countrymen  has  achieved  for  himself  extraordinaiy 
scientific  renown;  he  pierced  the  mysteries  of  natore, 
he  analysed  \i^t  i^iq^:a»>^^%^  \i<^  ^ve  new  elements  to  the 
trorld,     T\ie  awxi^  laasL  w^^%>^\sn&  T«s^\s^^^Kfdk^«^  tha 
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construction  of  a  simple  and  very  common  instmment 
-^  that  well-known  lamp  which  has  been  the  guardian 
of  the  miner^s  life  from  the  explosion  of  fire.  His  dis- 
coveries are  his  nobility  in  this  world,  his  trifling  in- 
vention gives  him  rank  in  the  world  to  come.  By  the 
former  he  shines  as  one  of  the  brightest  luminaries  in 
the  firmament  of  science,  by  the  latter  evincing  a  spirit 
animated  and  directed  by  Christian  love,  he  takes  his 
place  as  one  of  the  Church  of  God.  And  such  is  ever 
the  true  order  of  rank  which  graces  occupy  in  reference 
to  gifts.  The  most  trifling  act  which  is  marked  by 
nsefolness  to  others  is  nobler  in  God^s  sight  than  the 
most  brilliant  accomplishment  of  genius.  To  teach  a 
few  Sunday-school  children,  week  after  week,  common- 
place simple  truths  —  persevering  in  spite  of  dullness 
and  mean  capacities  —  is  a  more  glorious  occupation 
than  the  highest  meditations  or  creations  of  genius 
which  edify  or  instruct  only  our  own  solitary  soul. 

II.  The  spiritual  unity  of  the  Church  —  "the  same 
Spirit" 

Men  have  formed  to  themselves  two  ideas  of  unity: 
the  first  is  a  sameness  of  form  —  of  expression;  the 
second  an  identity  of  spirit  Some  of  the  best  of  man- 
kind have  fondly  hoped  to  realize  an  unity  for  the 
Church  of  Christ  which  should  be  manifested  by  uni- 
form expressions  in  everything:  their  imaginations  have 
loved  to  paint,  as  the  ideal  of  a  Christian  Church,  a 
state  in  which  the  same  liturgy  should  be  used  throughout 
the  world,  the  same  ecclesiastical  government,  even  the 
same  vestments,  the  same  canonical  hours,  the  same 
form  of  architecture.  They  could  concm^  TiiA!c!^\i<^ 
wore  endreljr  one  than  a  Church  so   con!&\ita\A^  ^^eoX 
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the  same  prayers,  in  the  very  same  expressions,  at  tlie 
very  same  moment, -should  he  ascending  to  the  Eternal 
Ear.  There  are  others  who  have  thrown  aside  entirely 
this  idea  as  chimerical;  who  have  not  only  ceased  to 
hope  it,  hut  even  to  wish  it;  who,  if  it  could  be 
realized,  would  consider  it  a  matter  of  regret;  who  feel 
that  the  minds  of  men  are  various  —  their  modes  and 
hahits  of  thought,  their  original  capacities  and  acquired 
associations,  infinitely  diverse;  and  who,  perceiving  that 
the  law  of  the  universal  system  is  manifoldness  in 
unity,  have  ceased  to  expect  any  other  oneness  for  the 
Church  of  Christ  than  that  of  a  sameness  of  spirit, 
showing  itself  through  diversities  of  gifts.  Among  diese 
last  was  the  Apostle  Paul:  his  large  and  glorious  mind 
rejoiced  in  the  contemplation  of  the  countless  manifes- 
tations of  spiritual  nature  heneath  which  he  detected 
one  and  the  same  pervading  Mind.  Now  let  us  look 
at  this  matter  somewhat  more  closely. 

1.  All  real  unity  is  manifold.  Feelings  in  themselves 
identical  find  countless  forms  of  expression:  for  instance, 
sorrow  is  the  same  feeling  throughout  the  human  race; 
but  the  Oriental  prostrates  himself  upon  the  ground, 
throws  dust  upon  his  head,  tears  his  garments,  is  not 
ashamed  to  break  out  into  the  most  violent  lamentations. 
In  the  north,  we  rule  our  grief  in  public;  suffer  not 
even  a  quiver  to  be  seen  upon  the  lip  or  brow,  and 
consider  calmness  as  the  appropriate  expression  of  manly 
grief  Nay,  two  sisters  of  different  temperament  will 
show  their  grief  diversely;  one  will  love  to  dwell  upon 
the  theme  of  the  qualities  of  the  departed,  the  oUier 
feels  it  a  sacred  sorrow,  on  which  the  lips  are  sealed 
for  ever-,  yel  -woxxV^l  \1  t^qI  b^  idle  to  ask  which  of  them 
has  the  truest  «SL€kcNAo\SL'^     kxA '^^  T»^.\)RS^^<hfiir 
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own  way  true?  In  the  same  East,  men  take  off  their 
sandals  in  devotion',  we  exactly  reverse  the  procedure, 
and  uncover  the  head.  The  Oriental  prostrates  himself 
in  the  dust  before  his  sovereign;  even  before  his  God 
the  Briton  only  kneels;  yet  would  it  not  again  be  idle 
to  ask  which  is  the  essential  and  proper  form  of  re- 
verence? Is  not  true  reverence  in  all  cases  modified 
by  the  individualities  of  temperament  and  education? 
Should  we  not  say,  in  all  these  forms  worketh  one  and 
the  same  spirit  of  reverence?  Again  in  the  world  as 
God  has  made  it,  one  law  shows  itself  under  diverse, 
even  opposite  manifestations;  lead  sinks  in  water,  wood 
floats  upon  the  surface.  In  former  times  men  assigned 
these  different  results  to  different  forces,  laws,  and  gods. 
A  knowledge  of  nature  has  demonstrated  that  they  are 
expressions  of  one  and  the  same  law;  and  the  great 
difference  between  the  educated  and  the  uneducated 
man  is  this  —  the  uneducated  sees  in  this  world  nothing 
but  an  infinite  collection  of  unconnected  facts  —  a 
broken,  distorted,  and  fragmentary  system,  which  his 
mind  can  by  no  means  reduce  to  order.  The  educated 
man,  in  proportion  to  his  education,  sees  the  number 
of  laws  diminished  —  beholds  in  the  manifold  ap- 
pearances of  nature  the  expression  of  a  few  laws,  by 
degrees  fewer,  till  at  last  it  becomes  possible  to  his 
conception  that  they  are  all  reducible  to  one,  and  that 
that  which  lies  beneath  the  innumerable  phenomena  of 
nature  is  the  One  Spirit  —  God. 

2.  All  living  unity  is  spiritual,  not  formal;  not  same- 
ness, but  manifoldness.  You  may  have  a  unity  shown 
in  identity  of  form ;  but  it  is  a  lifeless  unity.  There  is 
a  sameness  on  the  sea-beach  —  that  unity  which  the 
ocean  waves  have  produced  by  curAing  wjA  lot^^Ws.^ 
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destroyiug  the  angularities  of  individual  form,  w  that 
every  stone  presents  the  same  monotony  of  aspect,  and 
you  must  fracture  each  again  in  order  to  distingnish 
whether  you  hold  in  your  hand  a  mass  of  flint  or  frag- 
ment of  basalt     There  is  no  life  in  unity  snch  as  this. 

But  as  soon  as  you  arrive  at  a  unity  that  is  living, 
the  form  becomes  more  complex,  and  you  search  in 
vain  for  uniformity.  In  the  parts,  it  must  be  found, 
if  found  at  all,  in  the  sameness  of  the  pervading  life. 
The  illustration  given  by  the  apostle  is  that  of  the 
human  body  —  a  higher  unity,  he  says,  by  being  com- 
posed of  many  members ,  than  if  every  member  were 
but  a  repetition  of  a  single  type.  It  is  conceivable  that 
God  might  have  moulded  such  a  form  for  human  life; 
it  is  conceivable  that  every  cause,  instead  of  producing 
in  different  nerves  a  variety  of  sensations,  should  have 
affected  every  one  in  a  mode  precisely  similar;  that 
instead  of  producing  a  sensation  of  sound  —  a  sensa- 
tion of  colour  —  a  sensation  of  taste  —  the  outward 
causes  of  nature,  be  they  what  they  may,  should  have 
given  but  one  unvaried  feeling  to  every  sense,  and  that 
the  whole  universe  should  have  been  light  or  sound. 

That  would  have  been  unity,  if  sameness  be  unity; 
but,  says  the  apostle,  if  the  whole  body  were  seeing, 
where  were  the  hearing?  That  uniformity  would  have 
been  irreparable  loss  —  the  loss  of  every  part  that  was 
merged  into  the  one.  What  is  the  body's  unity?  Is 
it  not  this?  The  unity  of  a  living  consciousness  which 
marvellously  animates  every  separate  atom  of  the  frame, 
and  reduces  each  to  the  performance  of  a  ftmction 
fitted  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  —  its  own,  not  an- 
other's: so  Oial  \5[i^  vMi^it  «^\£\\.  ^"^2ft.  w:^  ^<l  ^2Q&TfiIIlQte8t, 
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and  in  form  most  unlike,  member,  "That,  too,  is 
myself." 

3.  None  but  a  spiritual  unity  can  preserve  the 
rights  both  of  the  individual  and  the  Church.  All  other 
systems  of  unity,  except  the  apostolic,  either  sacrifice 
the  Church  to  the  individual,  or  the  individual  to  the 
Church. 

Some  have  claimed  the  right  of  private  judgment 
in  such  a  way  that  every  individual  opinion  becomes 
truth,  and  every  utterance  of  private  conscience  right: 
thus  the  Church  is  sacrificed  to  the  individual;  and  the 
universal  conscience,  the  common  faith,  becomes  as 
nothing;  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  not  subject  to 
the  prophets.  Again,  there  are  others,  who,  like  the 
Church  of  Rome,  would  surrender  the  conscience  of 
each  man  to  the  conscience  of  the  Church,  and  coerce 
the  particulars  of  faith  into  exact  coincidence  with  a 
formal  creed.  Spiritual  unity  saves  the  right  of  both 
in  Go4*s  system.  The  Church  exists  for  the  individual, 
just  as  truly  as  the  individual  for  the  Church.  The 
Church  is  then  most  perfect  when  all  its  powers  con- 
verge, and  are  concentrated  on  the  formation  and  pro- 
tection of  individual  character;  and  the  individual  is 
then  most  complete  —  that  is,  most  a  Christian  —  when 
he  has  practically  learned  that  his  life  is  not  his  own, 
but  owed  to  others  —  "that  no  man  liveth  to  himself, 
and  no  man  dieth  to  himself"  Now,  spiritual  unity 
respects  the  sanctity  of  the  individual  conscience.  How 
reverently  the  Apostle  Paul  considered  its  claims,  and 
how  tenderly!  When  once  it  became  a  matter  of  con- 
science, this  was  his  principle  laid  down  in  matters  of 
dispute:  "Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  m  V»& 
own  mind.^*     The  belief  of  the  'wlioV^  -voxV^  <i«HStfi^. 
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make  that  thing  true  to  me  which  to  me  eeems  falstt.  1 
The  conscience  of  the  whole  worM  cannot  make  a  tliing  j 
right  to  me,  if  I  in  my  heart  believe  it  wrong.     You  j 
may  coerce  tlie  conscience,  you  may  control  men's  be- 
lief, and  you  may  produce  a  unity  by  eo  doings  hut  it 
id  the  unity  of  pebbles  on  tlie  sea- shore  —  a  lifeless 
identity  of  outward  form  with  no  cohesion  betwecui  the 
parts  —  a  dead  sea  beach   on  which  nothing   grows, 
and  where  the  very  seaweed  dies.  ■ 

Lastly ,  it  respected  the  sanctity  of  individQal  cbar"  I 
acter,  ("3ut  of  ei^ht  hundred  millions  of  the  human 
race,  a  few  features  diversify  themselves  into  so  many 
forms  of  countenance,  thrat  scarcely  two  could  be  mis- 
taken for  each  otlier.  There  are  no  two  leaves  on  the 
same  tree  alike;  nor  two  sides  of  the  same  leaf,  unless 
you  cut  and  kill  it.  There  is  a  sacredness  in  indivi- 
duality of  character;  each  one  born  into  this  world  is 
a  fresh  new  soul  intended  by  his  Maker  to  develope 
himself  in  a  new  fresh  way;  we  are  what  we  are;  we 
cannot  be  truly  other  than  ourselves.  We  reach  per- 
fection not  by  copying,  much  less  by  aimiug  at  origi- 
nality; but  by  consistently  and  steadily  working  out 
the  life  which  is  common  to  us  all,  according  to  the 
character  which  God  has  given  us.  And  thus  will  the 
Church  of  God  be  one  at  last  —  will  present  an  unity 
like  that  of  heaven.  There  is  one  universe  in  which 
each  separate  star  differs  from  another  in  glory;  one 
Church  in  which  a  single  Spirit,  the  life  of  God,  per- 
vades each  separate  soul;  and  just  in  proportion  as 
that  life  becomes  exalted  does  it  enable  every  one  u* 
shine  forth  in  the  distinctness  of  his  own  separate  in- 
dividuality, like  the  stars  of  heaven. 
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IV. 

Preached  May  26lh,  4850, 

THE  TRINITY. 

^HESS.  T.  23.  —  "And  the  very  God  of  peace  sanctiry  you  wholly;  and  I 
pray  God  yoor  whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  preserred  blameleM 
onto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jeans  Christ.^ 

The  knowledge  of  God  is  the  blessedness  of  man. 
To  know  God,  and  to  be  known  by  Him  —  to  love 
jrod,  and  to  be  loved  by  Him  —  is  the  most  precious 
reasure  which  this  life  has  to  give;  properly  speaking, 
he  only  treasure;  properly  speaking,  the  only  know- 
edge;  for  all  knowledge  is  valuable  only  so  far  as  it 
M>nverges  towards  and  ends- in  the  knowledge  of  God, 
ind  enables  us  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  Gt>d,  and  be 
it  peace  with  Him.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  the 
lum  of  all  that  knowledge  which  has  as  yet  been  gained 
)y  man.  I  say  gained  as  yet.  For  we  presume  not  to 
naintain  that  in  the  ages  which  are  to  come  hereafter, 
>ar  knowledge  shall  not  be  superseded  by  a  higher 
knowledge;  we  presume  not  to  say  that  in  a  state  of 
existence  future  —  yea,  even  here  upon  this  earth,  at 
hat  period  which  is  mysteriously  referred  to  in  Scrip- 
ure  as  "the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man*'  —  there  shall 
lot  be  given  to  the  soul  an  intellectual  conception  of 
he  Almighty,  a  vision  of  the  Eternal,  in  comparison 
vith  whose  brightness  and  clearness  our  present  know- 
edge  of  the  Trinity  shall  be  as  rudimentary  and  as 
childlike  as  the  knowledge  of  the  Jew  was  in  com- 
)arison  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian. 

Now  the  passage  which  I  have  undertak^ii  1^  ^^'' 
yound  to-dajr,  ia  one  in  which  the  doctnw!^  ol  \)^^  '^^- 
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nity  is  brought  into  connection  practically  miJk  t!i*5 
doctrine  of  our  humanity.  Before  entering'  Jnto  iu 
brethren,  let  us  lay  down  these  two  observations  ami 
duties  for  ourselves.  In  the  fiist  place,  let  ns  cxatninc 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ever  in  the  spirit  of  chanty. 
A  clear  statement  of  the  deepest  doctrine  that  man  can 
Imow^  and  the  intellectual  conception  of  that  doctrine^ 
are  by  no  means  easy.  We  are  puzzled  and  perplexed 
by  ivoriis;  Tie  fight  respecting  words.  Quarrels  are 
nearly  always  verbal  quarrels.  Words  lose  their  meati' 
in^  in  the  course  of  time;  nay,  the  very  words  of  the 
Athanasian  creed  which  we  read  to-day  mean  not,  in 
this  age,  the  same  tliiug  which  they  meant  in  ages 
past.  Therefore  it  is  possible  that  men,  externally 
Trinitarians,  may  differ  from  each  other,  thongli  using 
the  same  words,  as  greatly  as  a  Unitarian  differs  from 
a  Trinitarian.  There  may  be  found,  in  the  same  Church 
and  in  the  same  congregation,  men  holding  all  j)ossible 
shades  of  opinion,  though  agreeing  externally,  and  in 
words.  I  speak  within  the,  limit  of  my  own  experience 
when  I  say  that  persons  have  been  known  and  heard 
to  express  the  language  of  bitter  condemnation  re- 
specting Unitarianism,  who  when  examined  and  calmly 
required  to  draw  out  verbally  the  meaning  of  their  own 
conceptions,  have  been  proved  to  be  holding  all  the 
time  —  unconsciously  —  the  very  doctrine  of  8abel- 
lianism.  And  this  doctrine  is  condemned  by  the  Church 
as  distinctly  as  that  of  Unitarianism.  Therefore,  let  us 
learn  from  all  this  a  large  and  catholic  charity.  There 
are  in  almost  every  congregation,  themselves  not  know- 
ing it,  Trinitarians  who  are  practically  Tri-theists, 
M'orshipping  three  Gods;  and  Sabellians,  or  w-orship- 
pers  of  one  pcrsou  ww^ex  \\\x^^  v^\*&vv^viXi\.  \aivnifestations. 
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To  know  God  so  that  we  may  be  said,  intellectually, 
to  appreciate  Him,  is  blessed:  to  be  unable  to  do  so  is 
a  misfortune.  Be  content  with  your  own  blessedness, 
in  comparison  with  others*  misfortunes.  Do  not  give 
to  that  misfortune  the  additional  sting  of  illiberal  and 
unchristian  vituperation. 

The  next  observation  we  have  to  lay  down  for 
ourselves  is,  that  we  should  examine  this  doctrine  in 
the  spirit  of  modesty.  There  are  those  who  are  in- 
clined to  sneer  at  the  Trinitarian;  those  to  whom  the 
doctrine  appears  merely  a  contradiction  —  a  puzzle  — 
an  entangled,  labyrinthine  enigma,  in  which  there  is  no 
meaning  whatever.  But  let  all  such  remember,  that 
though  the  doctrine  may  appear  to  them  absurd,  be- 
cause they  have  not  the  proper  conception  of  it,  some 
of  the  profoundest  thinkers,  and  some  of  the  holiest 
spirits  among  mankind,  have  believed  in  this  doctrine 
—  have  clung  to  it  as  a  matter  of  life  or  death.  Let 
them  be  assured  of  this,  that  whether  the  doctrine  be 
true  or  false,  it  is  not  necessarily  a  doctrine  self-con- 
tradictory. Let  them  be  assured  of  this,  in  all  modesty, 
that  such  men  never  could  have  held  it  unless  there 
was  latent  in  the  doctrine  a  deep  truth,  perchance  the 
truth  of  God. 

We  pass  on  now  to  the  consideration  of  this  verse 
under  the  following  divisions.  In  the  first  place,  we 
ahall  view  it  as  a  triad  in  discord:  ^*I  pray  God  your 
whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  preserved  blame- 
less;" in  the  second  place,  as  a  Trinity  in  Unity:  "the 
God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly." 

We  take  then  first  of  all  for  our  consideration  the 
triad  in  discord:  "I  pray  God  your  wboV^  \)0^^  vsA 
3onl  and  epirit  be  preserved  blaxnelesa.^^ 
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The  apostle  here  divides  human  nature  into  a  three- 
fold division;  and  here  we  have  to  observe  again  the 
difficulty  often  experienced  in  understanding  words. 
Thus  words  in  the  Athanasian  creed  have  become  ob- 
solete, or  lost  their  meaning:  so  that  in  the  present 
day  the  words  "person,"  ** substance,"  "procession,'' 
"generation,"  to  an  ordinary  person,  mean  almost 
nothing.  So  this  language  of  the  apostle,  when  ren- 
dered into  English,  shows  no  difference  whatever  be- 
tween "soul"  and  "spirit"  We  say,  for  instance,  that 
the  soul  of  a  man  has  departed  from  Imn.  We  also 
say  that  the  spirit  of  a  man  has  departed  from  him. 
There  is  no  distinct  difference  between  the  two ;  but  in 
the  original  two  very  different  kinds  of  thoughts  —  two 
very  different  modes  of  conception  —  are  represented 
by  the  two  English  words  "soul"  and  "spirit" 

It  is  our  business,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to 
understand  what  is  meant  by  this  threefold  divisioa 
When  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  body,  what  he  means 
is  the  animid  life  —  that  which  we  share  in  common 
with  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles;  for  our  life,  my  Chiistiin 
brethren  —  our  sensational  existence  —  differs  but  little 
from  that  of  the  lower  animals.  There  is  the  same  ex- 
ternal form,  the  same  material  in  the  blood-vessels,  in 
the  nerves,  and  in  the  muscular  system.  Nay,  more 
than  that,  our  appetites  and  instincts  are  alike,  onr 
lower  pleasures  like  their  lower  pleasures,  our  lower 
pain  like  their  lower  pain,  our  life  is  supported  by  the 
same  means,  and  our  animal  frmctions  are  almost  in- 
distinguishably  the  same. 

But,  once  more,  the  apostle  speaks  of  what  he  calls 
the  "bouV  ^WVksX  V!Ki^  ^^^<%^k^  meant  by  what  is  traoa- 
lated  "ftOXxV,''   \b  ^^  WmssiNs^  ^-mN.  ^\  ^lawa.  —  <^^mr 
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material  as  distinguished  from  the  material:  those  powers, 
in  fact,  which  man  has  by  nature  —  powers  natural, 
which  are  yet  to  survive  the  grave.  There  is  a  distinc- 
tion made  in  scripture  by  our  Lord  between  these  two 
things.  "Fear  not,"  says  he,  "them  who  can  kill  the 
body,  but  rather  fear  Him  who  can  destroy  both  body 
and  soul  in  hell." 

We  have,  again,  to  observe  respecting  this,  that 
what  the  apostle  called  the  "soul,"  is  not  simply  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  body,  but  also  from  the  spirit; 
and  on  that  distinction  I  have  already  touched.  By  the 
soul  the  apostle  means  our  powers  natural  —  the  powers 
which  we  have  by  nature.  Herein  is  the  soul  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  spirit.  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  we  read  —  "But  the  natural  man  receiveth 
not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  for  they  are  foolish- 
ness unto  him;  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they 
are  spiritually  discerned.  But  he  that  is  spiritual  judgeth 
all  things."  Observe,  there  is  a  distinction  drawn  be- 
tween the  natural  man  and  the  spiritual.  What  is  there 
translated  "natural"  is  derived  from  precisely  the  same 
word  as  that  which  is  here  translated  "soul."  So  that 
we  may  read  just  as  correctly:  "The  man  under  the 
dominion  of  the  soul  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him;  neither 
can  he  know  them  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned. 
But  he  that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things."  And  again, 
the  apostle,  in  the  same  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
writes:  "That  is  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that 
which  is  natural:"  that  is,  the  endowments  of  the  soul 
precede  the  endowments  of  the  spirit  You  have  the 
game  truth  in  other  places.  The  powers  IbaA.  b^\fi\i'^  Ni^ 
the  Spirit  were  not  the  first  developed*^  Wt  fti^  ^o^«s» 
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which  belong  to  the  soul,  that  is,  the  powers  of  natoe. 
Again,  in  the  same  chapter,  reference  is  made  to  the 
natural  and  spiritual  body.  There  is  a  natural  bodj, 
and  there  is  a  spiritual  body.  Literally,  there  is  a  body 
governed  by  the  soul  —  that  is,  powers  natural:  and 
there  is  a  body  governed  by  the  Spirit  —  that  is, 
higher  nature.  Let  then  this  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
what  the  apostle  calls  "souP*  is  the  same  as  that  which 
he  calls,  in  another  place,  the  '* natural  man."  These 
powers  are  divisible  into  two  branches  —  the  intellectaal 
powers  and  the  moral  sense.  The  intellectual  powen 
man  has  by  nature.'  Man  need  not  be  regenerated  ia 
order  to  possess  the  power  of  reasoning,  or  in  order  to 
invent  The  intellectual  powers  belong  to  what  the 
apostle  calls  the  "soul.'*  The  moral  sense  distinguishes 
between  right  and  wrong.  The  apostle  telk  us,  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  that  the  heathen  —  manifestly 
natural  men  —  had  the  "work  of  the  law  written  in 
their  hearts;  their  conscience  also  bearing  witness.*' 

The  third  division  of  which  the  apostle  speaks,  he 
calls  the  "spirit;"  and  by  the  spirit  he  means  that  life 
in  man  which,  in  his  natural  state,  is  in  such  an  em- 
bryo condition,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  at 
all  — *  that  which  is  called  out  into  power  and  vitality 
by  regeneration  —  the  perfection  of  the  powers  of 
human  nature.  And  you  will  observe,  that  it  is  not 
merely  the  instinctive  life,  nor  the  intellectual  life,  nor 
the  moral  life,  but  it  is  principally  our  nobler  affecdons 
—  that  existence,  that  state  of  being,  which  we  call 
love.  That  is  the  department  of  human  nature  which 
the  apostle  calls  the  spirit;  and  accordingly,  when  die 
Spirit  of  Gfod.  -wca  ^-^^Ti  wsl  \ikA  d».Y  of  Pentecost,  you 
will  remember  \!fcAt  aassJOoKt  \w^  ^\  TasKa.  ^ii%».  ^9£M. 
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out,  differing  from  what  he  had  before.  That  Spirit 
granted  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  did  subordinate  to 
Himself,  and  was  intended  to  subordinate  to  Himself, 
the  will,  the  understanding,  and  the  affection  of  man; 
but  you  often  find  these  spiritual  powers  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  natural  powers ,  and  existed  without 
them.  So  in  the  highest  state  of  religious  life,  we  are 
told,  men  prayed  in  the  spirit  Till  the  spirit  has  sub- 
ordinated Uie  understanding,  the  gift  of  God  is  not  com- 
plete—  has  not  done  its  work.  It  is  abundantly  evident 
that  a  new  life  was  called  out  It  was  not  merely  the 
sharpening  of  the  intellectual  powers;  it  was  calling  out 
powers  of  aspiration  and  love  to  God;  those  affections 
which  have  in  them  something  boundless,  that  are  not 
limited  to  this  earth,  but  seek  their  completion  in  the 
mind  of  God  Himself. 

Now,  what  we  have  to  say  respecting  this  threefold 
state  of  man  is,  it  is  a  state  of  discord.  Let  us  take  up 
a  very  simple,  popular,  every-day  illustration.  We 
hear  it  remarked  frequently  in  conversation  of  a  man, 
that  if  only  his  will  were  commensurate  with  his  know- 
ledge, he  would  be  a  great  man.  His  knowledge  is 
great  —  his  powers  are  almost  unbounded;  he  has 
gained  knowledge  from  nearly  every  department  of 
science;  but  somehow  or  other  —  you  cannot  tell  why 
—  there  is  such  an  indecision,  such  a  vacillation  about 
the  man,  that  he  scarcely  knows  what  to  do,  and,  per- 
haps, does  nothing  in  this  world.  You  find  it  remarked, 
respecting  another  class  of  men,  that  their  will  is  strong, 
almost  unbounded  in  its  strength  —  they  have  iron 
wills,  yet  there  is  something  so  narrow  in  their  concep- 
tions, something  so  bounded  in  their  views,  so  much.  oC 
stagnation  in  their  thoughts,   so  mucli  o(  -^T^yoi^^^  ^^ 
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all  their  opinions,  that  their  will  is  prevented  from 
being  directed  to  anything  in  a  proper  manner.  Here 
is  the  discord  in  hnman  nature.  There  is  a  disdncdon 
between  the  will  and  the  understanding.  And  some- 
times a  feeble  will  goes  with  a  strong  understanding, 
or  a  powerful  will  is  found  in  connection  with  gxett 
feebleness  or  ignorance  of  the  understanding. 

Let  us,  however,  go  into  this  more  specially.  Tbe 
first  cause  of  discord  in  this  threefold  state  of  man  it 
the  state  in  which  the  body  is  the  ruler;  and  this,  mj 
Christian  brethren,  you  find  most  visibly  developed  in 
the  uneducated  and  irreligious  poor.  I  say  uneducated 
and  irreligious,  because  it  is  by  no  means  education 
alone  which  can  subordinate  the  flesh  to  the  highei 
man.  The  religious  uneducated  poor  man  may  be 
master  of  his  lower  passions;  but  in  the  uneducated  and 
irreligious  poor  man,  these  show  themselves  in  full  force, 
this  discord  —  this  want  of  unity  —  appears,  aa  it  were, 
in  a  magnified  form.  There  is  a  strong  man  —  health 
bursting,  as  it  were,  at  every  pore,  with  an  athletic 
body;  but  coarse,  and  rude,  and  intellectually  weak — 
almost  an  animal.  When  you  are  regarding  the  upper 
classes  of  society,  you  see  less  distinctly  the  absence  d 
the  spirit,  unless  you  look  with  a  spiritnal  eye.  The 
coarseness  has  passed  away  —  the  rudeness  is  no  longer 
seen:  there  is  a  refinement  in  the  pleasures.  But  if  yon 
take  the  life  led  by  the  young  men  of  our  oountiy  — 
strong,  athletic,  healthy  men  —  it  is  still  the  life  of  the 
fiesh:  the  unthinking,  and  the  unprincipled  life  in  which 
there  is  as  yet  no  higher  life  developed.  It  is  a  life 
which,  in  spite  of  its  refinement,  the  Bible  condemBB 
as  the  Vifo  o^  \h.^  sensualist. 

"We  paaa  o\i^  idlVn  ^  \a  «2Mi^^^  ^ta^  ^  ^a«s»cd  —  a 
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state  in  which  the  soul  is  rnined.  Brethfen,  this  is  a 
natural  refolt  —  this  is  what  might  have  been  expected. 
Tbe  natural  man  gradually  subordinates  the  flesh,  the 
body,  to  the  sou).  It  is  natural  in  the  development  of 
individuals,  it  is  natural  in  the  development  of  society: 
in  the  development  of  individuals,  because  that  child- 
like, infantine  life  which  exists  at  first,  and  is  almost 
entirety  a  life  of  appetites,  gradually  subsides.  Higher 
wants,  higher  desires,  loftier  inclinations  arise;  the  pas- 
sioDB  of  the  young  man  gradually  subside,  and  by  de- 
grees the  more  rational  life  comes:  the  life  is  changed 
—  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  are  forsaken  for  those  of 
the  intellect  It  appears  natural,  again,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  society.  Civilization  will  subordinate  the  flesh 
to  the  soul  In  the  savage  state,  you  find  the  life  of 
the  animaL  Civilization  is  teaching  a  man,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  world,  to  subordinate  his  appetites;  to  rule 
himself;  and  there  comes  a  refinement,  and  a  gentle- 
ness, and  a  polish,  and  an  enjoyment  of  intellectual 
pleasures;  so  that  the  man  is  no  longer  what  the  apostle 
calls  a  sensual  man,  but  he  becomes  now  what  the 
apostle  calls  a  natural  man.  We  can  see  this  character 
delineated  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  "Then  we 
were/'  says  die  apostle,  ^in  our  Gentile  state,  fulfilling 
the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind."  Man  naturally 
fulfils  not  merely  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  but  the  desires 
of  the  mind.  "And  were,''  says  the  apostle,  "children 
of  wrath."  One  of  the  saddest  spectacles  is  the  decay 
of  the  natural  man  before  the  work  of  the  Spirit  has 
been  accomplished  in  him.  When  the  savage  dies  — 
when  a  mere  infant  dies  —  when  an  animal  dies  — 
there  is  nothing  that  is  appalling  or  dept^oam^  ^^x^\ 
bnt  whea  the  high,  the  developed  inteWed —  ^^i«a  ^^ 
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cultivated  man  comes  to  the  last  hoars  of  life,  and  the 
memory  becomes  less  powerfal,  and  the  judgment  fells, 
and  all  that  belongs  to  nature  and  to  earth  visiblj 
perishes,  and  the  higher  life  has  not  been  yet  developed, 
though  it  is  destined  to  survive  the  grave  for  ever  — 
even  the  life  of  God  —  there  is  here  ample  came 
for  grief;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  man  of  ge- 
nius merely  should  shed  tears  at  the  idea  of  decajing 
life. 

We  pass  on  to  consider  the  Trinity  in  unity.  AH 
this  is  contained  in  that  simple  expression,  ^'The  God 
of  peace.*'  God  is  a  God  of  unity.  He  makes  one 
where  before  there  were  two.  He  is  the  Gk>d  of  peace, 
and  therefore  can  make  peace.  Now  this  peace,  accord- 
ing to  the  Trinitarian  doctrine,  consists  in  a  threefold 
unity.  Brethren,  as  we  remarked  respecting  this  first 
of  all,  the  distinction  in  this  Trinity  is  not  a  physical 
distinction,  but  a  metaphysical  one.  The  illnstrations 
which  are  often  given  are  illustrations  drawn  from  ma- 
terial sources:  if  we  take  only  those,  we  get  into  con- 
tradiction: for  example,  when  we  talk  of  personally, 
our  idea  is  of  a  being  bounded  by  space;  and  then  to 
say  in  this  sense  that  three  persons  are  one,  and  one 
is  three,  is  simply  contradictory  and  absurd.  Eemember 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  a  metaphysical  doc- 
trine. It  is  a  trinity  —  a  division  in  the  mind  of  Ood. 
It  is  not  three  materials;  it  is  three  persons  in  a  sense 
we  shall  explain  by  and  by. 

In  the  next  place  I  will  endeavonr  to  explain  the 
doctrine  —  not  to  prove  it,  but  to  show  its  rationally, 
and  to  explain  what  it  is. 

The  fir^l  WVaaXx^^^Ti  'w^  ondeavoor  to  give  in  thb 
is  taken  feom  \5[i^  ^oi^^  ^"l  Tsa^^Rt.  ^^^^K^sa&uL  mc^ 
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material  substance:  we  find  in  that  substance  qualities; 
we  will  say  three  qualities  —  colour,  shape,  and  size. 
Colour  is  not  shape,  shape  is  not  size,  size  is  not 
colour.  They  are  three  distinct  essences,  three  distinct 
qualities,  and  yet  they  all  form  one  unity,  one  single 
conception,  one  idea  —  the  idea,  for  example,  of  a 
tree. 

Now  we  will  ascend  from  that  into  the  immaterial 
world;  and  here  we  come  to  something  more  distinct 
stilL  Hitherto,  we  have  had  but  three  qualities;  we 
now  come  to  the  mind  of  man,  where  we  find  some- 
thing more  than  qualities.  We  will  take  three  —  the 
will,  the  affections,  and  the  thoughts  of  man.  His  will 
18  not  his  affections,  neither  are  his  affections  his 
thoughts;  and  it  would  be  imperfect  and  incomplete  to 
say  that  these  are  mere  qualities  in  the  man.  They 
are  separate  consciousnesses,  living  consciousnesses  — 
as  distinct,  and  as  really  sundered  as  it  is  possible  for 
three  things  to  be,  yet  bound  together  by  one  unity  of 
consciousness.  Now  we  have  distincter  proof  than  even 
this  that  these  things  are  three.  The  anatomist  can  tell 
yon  that  the  localities  of  these  powers  are  different. 
He  can  point  out  the  seat  of  the  nerve  of  sensation; 
he  can  localize  the  feeling  of  affection;  he  can  point 
to  a  nerve  and  say,  "There  resides  the  locality  of 
thought" 

There  are  three  distinct  localities  for  three  distinct 
qualities,  personalities,  consciousnesses ;  yet  all  these  three 
are  one. 

Once  more,  we  will  give  proof  even  beyond  all 
that     The  act  that  a  man  does  is  done  by  one  parti- 
enlar  part  of  that  man.     Ton  may  say  it  "wqa  «^  ^cr^ 
of  his  getutw,  or  of  Mb  fancy;  it  may  \ia:^^  \iwsa  % 
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XDaoifestatioQ  of  his  loYie,  or  an  ezhibitftOB  of  bucovnge; 
jBi  that  work  was  the  work  of  the  whole  naa:  his 
courage,  his  intellect,  his  habits  of  persevenuiee,  all 
helped  towards  the  completion  of  ^at  single  wofk 
Just  in  this  way  certain  special  works  are  attrihntod 
to  certain  personalities  of  the  Deity;  the  work  of 
redemption  being  attributed  to  one,  the  work  of  saaeti- 
fication  to  ano^er.  And  yet  just  as  the  whole  man 
was  engaged  in  doing  that  work,  so  does  the  whole 
Deity  perform  that  work  which  is  attributed  to  one 
essential. 

Once  more,  let  us  remember  that  principle  wludi 
we  expounded  last  Sunday,  that  it  is  the  law  of  Beiog 
that  in  proportion  as  you  rise  from  lower  to  higher  lifi^ 
the  parts  are  more  distinctly  developed,  while  yet  ths 
unity  becomes  more  entire.  You  find,  for  example,  in 
the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life  one  organ  pecfonM 
several  functions,  one  organ  being  at  the  aame  time 
heart  and  brain  and  blood-vessels.  But  when  yon  cone 
to  man,  you  find  all  these  various  functions  ^-rig^ng  in 
different  organs,  and  every  organ  more  distinetly  de- 
veloped; and  yet  the  unity  of  a  mux  is  a  higher  obi^ 
than  that  of  a  limpet  When  you  come  from  the  na- 
terial  world  to  the  world  immaterial,  yoa  find  that  the 
more  society  is  cultivated  —  the  more  num  ia  eultiTafted 
—  the  more  marvellous  is  the  power  of  developiBg 
distinct  powers.  In  the  savage  life  it  is  almost  all  one 
feeling;  but  in  proportion  as  the  higher  edscatioo  ad- 
vances and  the  higher  life  appears,  every  power  sad 
faculty  developes  and  distinguisbes  itself »  and  beennes 
distinct  and  separate.  And  yet  just  in  proportion  u  in 
A  nation  evei^  ^«x^  ^  di^dnct,  the  unity  is  gzeater,  and 
just  in  pX0]JOl^OU  ^  ^».  wi  \8i&?'naM^  vwac^  ^f^MV  10 
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moet  complete,  and  stands  ont  most  distinct,  just  in 
that  proportion  has  the  man  reached  the  entireness  of 
his  humanity. 

Now,  brethren,  we  apply  all  this  to  the  mind  of 
God.  The  Trinitarian  maintains  against  the  Unitarian 
and  the  Sabellian,  that  the  higher  yon  ascend  in  the 
scale  of  being,  the  more  distinct  are  Uie  consciousnesses, 
and  that  the  law  of  unity  implies  and  demands  a  mani- 
fold unity.  The  doctrine  of  Sabellianism,  for  example, 
is  this,  that  Ood  is  but  one  essence  —  but  one  person 
under  different  manifestations;  and  that  when  He  made 
the  world  He  was  called  the  Father,  when  He  redeemed 
the  world  He  was  called  the  Son,  and  when  He  sancti- 
fied the  world  He  was  called  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
Sabellian  and  the  Unitarian  maintain  that  the  unity  of 
God  consists  simply  in  a  unity  of  person,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  does  the  Trinitarian  maintain  that  grand- 
ness,  either  in  man  or  in  God,  must  be  a  unity  of  mani- 
foldness. 

But  we  will  enter  into  this  more  deeply.  The  first 
power  or  consciousness  in  which  God  is  made  known 
to  us  is  as  the  Father,  the  Author  of  our  being.  It  is 
written,  ^*In  him  we  lire,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being.^*  He  is  the  Author  of  all  life.  In  this  sense  He 
is  not  merely  our  Father  as  Christians,  but  the  Father 
of  mankind;  and  not  merely  the  Father  of  mankind, 
but  the  Father  of  creation;  and  in  this  way  the  sublime 
language  of  the  prophets  may  be  taken  as  true  literally, 
**The  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of 
Ood  shouted  for  joy;"  and  the  language  of  the  canticle 
which  belongs  to  our  morning  service,  the  deeps,  the 
fountains,  the  wells,  all  unite  in  one  hyum.  o^  Y^^'a^^^ 
one  everlasting  hallelujah  to  God  theFalikat^  V!ci<^  k^oS^^x 
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of  their  being-,  Tn  this  respect,  simplj  as  the  Aattai 
of  life,  merely  as  the  supreme  Being,  God  has  refereiK 
to  us  in  relation  to  tbu  body.  He  ia  the  Lord  of  liffti; 
m  Him  Ti^e  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  bein^.  Ib 
tkifi  respect  God  to  ufl  is  aa  law  —  as  the  collected 
laws  of  the  univei-ee;  and  therefore  to  o fiend  a^aiuM 
law,  and  bring  down  the  result  of  transgressing  law^  ii 
said  in  Scripture  language,  because  applied  to  m  pe: 
to  be  provoking  the  wrath  of  God  the  Father 

In  the  next  place,  the  second  way  througli  w] 
the  personality  and  consciousness  of  God  haa  haexi 
vealed  to  us  is  as  the  Son.  Brethren,  we  see  in  aU 
those  writers  who  have  treated  of  the  Trinity,  that 
much  stress  is  laid  upon  this  eternal  generation  of  the 
Son,  the  everlasting  sonship.  It  is  this  which  we  have 
in  the  Creed  —  the  Creed  wliich  was  read  to-day  — 
"God,  of  tlie  substance  of  the  Father,  begotten  before 
the  worlds;"  and,  again,  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  that  ex- 
pression, which  is  so  often  wrongly  read,  *'God  of  God, 
Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God,"  means  abso- 
lutely nothing.  There  are  two  statements  made  there. 
The  first  is  this,  "The  Son  was  God;"  the  second  is 
this,  "The  Son  was — o/' God,"  showing  his  derivation. 
And  in  that,  brethren,  we  have  one  of  the  deepest  and 
most  blessed  truths  of  revelation.  The  Unitarian  main- 
tains a  divine  humanity  —  a  blessed,  blessed  truth. 
TJjere  is  a  truth  more  blessed  still  —  the  humanity  of 
Deity.  Before  the  world  was,  there  was  that  in  tbe 
mind  of  God  which  we  may  call  the  humanity  of  Ilis 
Divinity.  It  is  called  in  Scripture  the  Word:  the  Son: 
the  Form  oV  ^to^.  \\.  vs*  vd  NvsVNi.^  '^^  llvk  that  we  have 
a  ri<>lit  to  aUnWV^-  \.o  \\\m  ^\\x  ^>^\x  *v^^\w^ ,  \\  n&;>^ 
virtue  of  l\ivB  l\ia^  ^wv^^vx^  ^^^^^  ^\^x^  ^V^^^-^.-^x^ 
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justice,  His  love.  Love  in  God  is  what  love  is  in  man ; 
jostice  in  Gtod  is  what  justice  is  in  man;  creatiTe  power 
in  God  is  what  creative  power  is  in  man;  indignation 
in  God  is  that  which  indignation  is  in  man,  barring 
only  this,  that  the  one  is  emotional,  but  the  other  is 
calm,  and  pure,  and  everlastingly  still.  It  is  through 
this  humanity  in  the  mind  of  God,  if  I  may  dare  so  to 
speak  of  Deity,  that  a  revelation  became  possible  to 
man.  It  was  the  Word  that  was  made  flesh;  it  was 
the  Word  that  manifested  Itself  to  man.  It  is  in  virtue 
of  the  connection  between  God  and  man,  that  Grod  made 
man  in  His  own  image;  that  through  a  long  line  of 
prophets  the  human  truth  of  God  could  be  made  known 
to  man,  till  it  came  forth  developed  most  entirely  and 
at  large  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Redeemer.  Now,  in 
this  respect,  it  will  be  observed  that  God  stands  con- 
nected with  us  in  relation  to  the  soul  as  the  Light  which 
lighteth  eveiy  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 

Once  more;  there  is  a  nearer,  a  closer,  and  a  more 
enduring  relation  in  which  God  stands  to  us  —  that  is, 
the  relation  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  to  the  writings  of  St 
John  that  we  have  to  turn,  especially,  if  we  desire  to 
know  the  doctrines  of  the  Spirit  You  will  remember 
the  strange  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  Grod.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  the  external  God  has  disappeared  to 
him;  nay,  as  if  an  external  Christ  were  almost  forgotten, 
because  tiie  internal  Christ  has  been  formed.  He  speaks 
of  God  as  kindred  with  us;  he  speaks  of  Christ  as 
Christ  in  us;  and  "if  we  love  one  another,"  he  says, 
'^Ood  dwelleth  in  us.*'  If  a  man  keep  the  command- 
ments, **God  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  God."  So  that 
the  spiritual  manifestation  of  God  to  us  is  that  ^\)kSSL^^ 
He  hleodB  Himself  with  the  soul  of  man. 
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Tbese,  then,  mj  Christian  brethren,  mr«  the  thre* 
oonsciousnessefl  by  which  He  becomes  knowii  ta  ns. 
Tbree^  we  said,  hwrcn  to  us.  We  do  not  dam  to  limit 
Grod;  wo  do  not  presume  to  say  that  there  are  m  God 
only  three  peison&lities  *^  only  three  conscioasnessest 
all  that  we  dare  presume  to  say  is  this,  that  there  are 
three  in  3:ieferenoe  to  us,  and  only  three;  that  a  fottrti 
there  is  not;  that,  perehanee,  in  the  present  staxa  t 
fourth  you  cannot  add  to  these  —  Creator,  Bedeemer^ 
Sanctifies 

Lastly,  let  us  tarn  to  the  relation  which  th«  trinit? 
in  unify  bears  to  the  trial  iu  discord,  it  ifl  intftndeJ 
for  the  entireness  of  our  sane tifi cation;  *Mhe  very  God 
of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly. ■'  Brethren^  we  dwell 
upon  that  expresBinn  ^^irhotfr/,^'  There  is  tbia  difference 
between  Christianity  and  every  other  system:  Christi- 
anity proposes  to  ennoble,  the  whole  man;  every  other 
system  fiubordiiititcs  parts  to  parts.  Christianity  does 
not  despjhR  the.  intellect,  but  it  does  not  exalt  the  ia- 
telleet  in  a  one-sided  way:  it  only  dwells  with  emphasis 
on  tfie  third  and  highest  j>art  of  man  —  hi:*  epiritaal 
affections;  and  the.^e  it  maintains  are  the  ehief  and  reAl 
spat  of  everlasting  life^  iat e a ded  to  subordinate  the 
other  to  themselves.  Asceticism  would  cniah  the  na- 
tural aiFectioiis  —  destroy  the  appetites.  Asceticism 
feelri  that  there  is  a  contlict  hetween  the  flesh  and  tht^ 
spirit,  and  it  would  put  an  end  to  that  conttict;  it 
would  hrin^  haek  unity  hy  the  excision  of  all  our  na- 
tural appetites,  and  all  the  desires  and  feoHno^s  which  | 
wa  have  by  nature.  But  when  the  apostle  Paul  cotne:^  j 
forward  tu  \^Toc\vi\'m  \X\^  vi\\^  tS.  ^^ii.^  W  'w^'^js  it  is  e^t  I 
by  the  cmslim?^  ot  iW  Xit^^-j  >  ^^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^^  ■^^^^\vS^^<^w.  V 
of  the  body;   ^^1  ^^^^  ^^^  ^''"^^  ^VOvv^  ^^x^v^  ^^^^ ^^^ 
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and  body  be  preserved  blamelets  unto  the  coming  of 
our  Lord  JesiiB  Christ" 

In  tbifl,  my  CbrLstian  brethren,  there  is  one  of  the 
deepest  of  all  traths.  Does  a  man  feel  himself  the 
slave  and  the  victim  of  his  lower  passions,  let  not  that 
man  hope  to  snbdae  them  merely  by  straggling  against 
tfaem.  Let  him  not  by  fasting,  by  austerity,  by  any 
earthly  rule  that  he  can  conceive,  expect  to  snbdue  the 
flesh.  The  more  he  thinks  of  his  vUe  and  lower  feel- 
ings, the  mons  will  they  be  brought  into  distinctness, 
and  therefore  into  power;  the  more  hopelessly  will  he 
become  their  victim.  The  only  way  in  which  a  man 
can  snbdue  the  flesh,  is  not  by  the  extinction  of  those 
feelings,  but  by  the  elevation  of  their  character.  Let 
there  be  added  to  that  character,  sublimity  of  aim, 
purity  of  affection;  let  there  be  given  grandeur,  spiri- 
tual nobleness;  and  then,  just  as  the  strengthening  of 
the  whole  constitution  of  ihe  body  makes  any  parti- 
cular and  local  affection  disappear,  so  by  degrees,  by 
tiio  calaiag  of  the  character,  do  these  lower  a&ctions 
become,  not  extinguished  or  destroyed  by  excision,  but 
ennobled  by  a  new  and  loftier  spirit  breathed  through 
diein. 

This  is  the  account*  given  by  the  apostle.  He  speaks 
of  the  conflict  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  And 
Us  remedy  is  to  give  vigour  to  the  hig^r,  rather  than 
to  stmggle  with  tibe  lower.  ^This  I  say  then.  Walk  in 
the  spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lust  of  the  flesL" 

Once  more;  the  apostle  differs  from  the  world  in 
this,  that  the  world  would  restore  this  unity,  and  sanc- 
tify man  simply  from  the  soul.  It  is  this  which  civili- 
sation pretends  to  effect  We  hear  much  in  tk^^  Mi^- 
dem  dsx0  of  the  progress  of  bumanity.    ^^  >aft»x  '^'l 
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man's  inyention,  of  man's  increase  of  knowledge;  and 
it  would  seem  in  all  this,  as  if  man  were  necewarilj 
becoming  better.  Brethren,  it  always  must  be  the  case 
in  that  state  in  which  God  is  looked  npon  as  the 
Supreme  Being  merely,  where  the  intellect  of  man  is 
supposed  to  be  the  chief —  that  which  makes  him  most 
kindred  to  his  Maker.  The  doctrine  of  Christianity  is 
this  —  that  unity  of  all  this  discord  must  be  made. 
Man  is  to  be  made  one  with  God,  not  by  soaring  in- 
tellect, but  by  lowly  love.  It  is  the  Spirit  which  guides 
him  to  all  truth;  not  merely  by  rendering  more  acnte 
the  reasoniifg  powers,  but  by  convincing  of  sin,  bj 
humbling  the  man.  It  is  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  which 
harmonize  the  man,  and  make  him  one;  and  that  is 
the  end ,  and  aim ,  and  object  of  all  the  Gk)spel :  the 
entireness  of  sanctification  to  produce  a  perfectly  de- 
veloped man.  Most  of  us  in  this  world  are  monsters, 
with  some  part  of  our  being  bearing  the  development 
of  a  giant,  and  others  showing  the  proportions  of  a 
dwarf:  a  feeble,  dwarfish  will  —  mighty,  full-blown 
passions;  and  therefore  it  is  that  there  is  to  be  visible 
through  the  trinity  in  us,  a  noble,  manifold  unity;  and 
when  the  triune  power  of  God  shall  so  have  done  its 
work  on  the  entireness  of  our  humanity,  that  the  body, 
soul,  and  spirit  have  been  sanctified,  then  shall  there 
be  exhibited,  and  only  then,  a  perfect  affection  in  man 
to  his  Maker,  and  body,  soul,  and  spirit  shall  exhibit  a 
trinity  in  unity. 
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Preached  June  t,  4850. 

ABSOLUTION. 

Lun  T.  SI.  —  <*  And  the  Scribes  and  the  Pharlseee  begaa  to  reMon  MTiiiff, 
Who  is  this  which  speaketh  blMphemies?  Who  can  foVgive  sins,  bat 
God  alone?** 

Thbrb  are  questions  which  having  been  again  and 
again  settled,  still,  from  time  to  time,  present  themselves 
for  re-solution;  errors  which  having  been  refuted,  and 
Goi  up  by  the  roots,  re-appear  in  the  next  century  as 
fresh  and  vigorous  as  ever.  Like  the  fabled  monsters 
of  old,  from  whose  dissevered  neck  the  blood  sprung 
forth  and  formed  fresh  heads,  multiplied  and  indestruc- 
tible; or  like  the  weeds,  which,  extirpated  in  one  place, 
sprout  forth  vigorously  in  another. 

In  every  such  case  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  root  of  the  matter  has  not  been  reached;  the 
error  has  been  exposed,  but  the  truth  which  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  error  has  not  been  disengaged.  Every 
error  is  connected  with  a  truth;  the  truth,  being  peren- 
nial, springs  up  again  as  often  as  circumstances  foster 
it,  or  call  for  it,  and  the  seeds  of  error  which  lay  about 
the  roots  spring  up  again  in  the  form  of  weeds,  as 
before. 

A  popular  illustration  of  this  may  be  found  in  the 
belief  in  the  appearance  of  the  spirits  of  the  departed. 
Tou  may  examine  the  evidence  for  every  such  alleged 
apparition;  you  may  demonstrate  the  improbability; 
you  may  reduce  it  to  an  impossibility;  still  the  popular 
feeling  will  remain;  and  there  is  a  lurking  8u^et«titic^\i 
even  among  the  enlightened  y  which  ^  m  \\i<^  tql\^^^»  ^*^ 
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professions  of  incredulity,  shows  itself  in  a  readioess 
to  believe  the  wildest  new  tale,  if  it  possess  but  the 
semblance  of  an  authentication.  Now  two  truths  lie  it 
the  root  of  this  superstition.  The  first  is  the  reality  of  ° 
the  spirit-world,  and  the  instinctiTe  belief  in  it  Tbe 
second  is  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  states  of  heiUi  ^ 
in  which  the  eye  creates  the  objects  which  it  pereeiTei. 
The  death-blow  to  such  superstition  is  only  stmdE 
when  we  have  not  only  proved  that  men  hiive  teen 
deceiyedy  but  shown  besides  how  'they  came  to  he  d»- 
ceived ;  when  science  has  explained  the  optical  delusioi, 
and  shown  the  physiological  state  in  which  each  i^ 
paritions  become  visible.  Ridicule  will  not  do  it 
Disproof  will  not  do  it  So  long  as  men  feel  that  diere 
is  a  spirit-world,  and  so  long  as  to  some  tiie  impresdoi 
is  vivid  that  they  have  seen  it,  you  spend  yomr  rhetods 
in  vain.  You  must  show  the  truth  lliat  lies  below  tfe  ^ 
error.  1 

The  principle  we  gain  from  tibia  is  that  you  cannot 
overthrow  falsehood  by  negation,  but  by  entahlisbini^ 
the  antagonistic  truth.  The  refutation  which  is  to  lait 
must  be  positive,  not  negative  It  is  an  endlesa  woik 
to  be  uprooting  weeds:  plant  the  ground  with  whol^' 
some  vegetation,  and  then  the  juices  which  would  hi?e 
otherwise  fed  rankness  will  pour  themselves  into  a 
more  vigorous  growth;  the  dwindled  weeds  will  be 
easily  rt^d  out  then.  It  is  an  eadbss  task  te  be 
refuting  error.  Fkmt  truths  and  tha  enror  will  piat 
away. 

The  instance,  to  whidi  all  this  is  preHminaiy,  is 
the  pertinacious  hold  which  the  beli^  in  a  fanntf 
absolving  i^oir^  T^tAina  u\[on  mankind.  There  hot 
perhaps  nevet  ^^\»\*^«a.\sL<5rwsk%.'is^«eMiv-^^ 
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a  belief.  There  is  not  a  savage  in  the  islands  o£  tke 
So«th  Paeifio  who  does  not  beliere  that  his  priest  can 
shield  him  from  the  consequences  of  sin.  There  was 
not  a  people  in  antiquity  who  had  not  dispensers  of 
Divine  favour.  That  same  belief  passed  fron  Paga- 
nism into  BomanisuL  It  was  exposed  at  the  period  of 
the  Reformation.  A  mighty  reaction  was  felt  against 
it  throughout  Europ&  Apparently,  the  whole  idea  o£ 
human  priesthood  was  proved,  once  and  for  ever,  to  be 
baseless;  human  mediation,  in  eveiy  possible  form,  was 
vehemently  controverted;  men  were  referred  back  to 
Grod  as  the  sole  absolver. 

Yet  still  now  again,  three  centuries  after,  the  belief 
18  as  strong  as  ever.  That  which  we  thought  dead  is 
alive  again,  and  not  likely,  it  seems,  to  die.  Recent 
revelations  have  shown  that  confession  is  daily  made  in 
the  country  whose  natnral  manners  are  most  against  it; 
private  absolution  asked  by  English  men  and  given 
by  English  priests.  A  fact  so  significant  might  lead  us 
well  to  pause,  and  ask  ourselves  whether  we  have  found 
the  true  answer  to  the  question.  The  negation  we 
have  got  —  the  vehement  denial;  we  are  weary  of  its 
reiteration:  but  the  positive  truth  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  this  craving  —  where  is  that?  Parliaments 
and  pulpits,  senators  and  clergymen,  have  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  vehemence  with  which  they  declare 
absolution  un-Christian,  un-English.  All  that  is  most 
abominable  in  the  confessional  has  been  with  unsparing 
and  irreverent  indelicacy  fbrced  before  the  public  mind. 
Still,  men  and  women,  whose  holiness  and  purity  are 
beyond  slander's  reac^,  come  aad  crave  assurance  of 
fiw^vMiess.  How  shall  we  reply  to  such  men?  SbayL 
ire  say,  ''Who  is  tiua  that  sp^eth  b\aAp\i^(imfiA'^   ^^^ 
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^  can  forgive  sins,  bnt  Grod  only?"  Shall  we  say  it  k 
all  blasphemy,  an  impious  introsion  upon  the  preRh 
gatives  of  the  one  Absolver?  Well,  we  may;  it  ii 
popular  to  say  we  ought;  but,  you  will  observe,  if  wc 
speak  so,  we  do  no  more  than  the  Pharisees  is 
this  text:  we  establish  a  negation;  but  a  negation  ii 
only  one  side  of  truth.  Moreover,  we  have  beoi 
asserting  that  for  300  years,  with  small  fruits.  Wc 
keep  asserting,  Man  cannot  give  assurance  that  sin  ii 
pardoned;  in  other  words,  man  cannot  absolve:  bit 
still  the  heart  craves  human  assurance  of  forgiveneM 
What  truth  have  we  got  to  supply  that  craving?  W( 
shall,  therefore,  rather  try  to  fathom  the  deeps  of  the 
positive  truth  which  is  the  true  reply  to  the  error;  iM 
shall  try  to  see  whether  there  is  not  a  real  answer  tfl 
the  craving  contained  in  the  Eedeemer's  words,  "Till 
Son  of  Man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sina.' 
What  power  is  there  in  human  forgiveness?  Wliii 
does  absolution  mean  in  the  lips  of  a  son  of  mani 
These  are  our  questions  for  to-day.  We  shall  consida 
two  points. 


I.  The  impotency  of  the  negation. 

II.  The  power  of  the  positive  trutL 


The  Pharisees  denied  the  efficacy  of  human  abso 
lution:  they  said,  '^None  can  forgive  sins,  but  Go< 
only:"  that  was  a  negation.  What  did  they  effect  b] 
their  system  of  negations?  They  conferred  no  peace 
they  produced  no  holiness.  It  would  be  a  great  erro: 
to  suppose  that  the  Pharisees  were  hypocrites  in  tb 
ordinary  Ben^^  ot  \!aft  \«tm  —  that  is,  pretending  to  h 
anxious  aboul  x^^wi  Vs^^cv  "^^^  >b»s«  *^a^^3&a:^  fd 
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no  anxiety.  They  were  anxious,  in  their  way.  They 
heard  a  startling  free  announcement  of  forgiyeness  by 
a  man*  To  them  it  appeared  license  given  to  sin.  If 
this  new  teacher,  this  upstart  —  in  their  own  language, 
''this  fellow  —  of  whom  every  man  knew  whence  he 
was,"  were  to  go  about  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  telling  sinners  to  be  at  peace;  telling  them  to 
foiget  the  past,  and  to  work  onwards;  bidding  men^s 
consciences  be  at  rest;  and  commanding  them  not  to 
fefxr  the  God  whom  they  had  offended,  but  to  trust 
in  Him  —  what  would  become  of  morality  and  religion? 
This  presumptuous  Absolver  would  make  men  careless 
about  both.  If  the  indispensable  safeguards  of  penalty 
were  removed,  what  remained  to  restrain  men  fiom  sin? 
For  the  Pharisees  had  no  notion  of  any  other  goodness 
than  that  which  is  restramed;  they  could  conceive  no 
goodness  free,  but  only  that  whicli  is  produced  by 
rewards  and  punishments  —  law-goodness,  law-righteous- 
ness: to  dread  God,  not  to  love  and  trust  Him,  was 
their  conception  of  religion.  And  this,  indeed,  is  the 
ordinary  conception  of  religion  —  the  ordinary  meaning 
implied  to  most  minds  by  the  word  religion.  The  word 
religion  means,  by  derivation,  restriction  or  obligation 
—  obligation  to  do,  obligation  to  avoid.  And  this  is 
the  n^ative  system  of  the  Pharisees  —  scrupulous 
avoidance  of  evil,  rather  than  positive  and  free  pursuit 
of  excellence.  Such  a  system  never  produced  anything 
but  barren  denial  "  This  is  wrong;"  *'^ihat  is  heresy;" 
^that  is  dangerous." 

There  was  another  class  of  men  who  denied  human 
power   of  absolution.      They   were  called  Scribes  or 
writers  —  pedants,    men  of  ponderous  l^axnm^  «xA 
mtcnrste  deSiutions;  £rom  being  mere  tcatv^^riX^^'tt^  ^^ 

Strmmig.  /If,  ^ 
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the  law,  they  had  risen  to  be  its  expounders.  Thej 
could  define  the  exact  number  of  yards  that  miglit  be 
travelled  on  the  Sabbath-day  without  infringement  of 
the  law;  they  could  decide,  according  to  the  most 
approved  theology,  the  respective  importance  of  each 
duty;  they  would  tell  you,  authoritatively,  which  was 
the  great  commandment  of  the  law.  The  Scribe  is  a 
man  who  turns  religion  into  etiquette:  his  idea  of  God 
is  that  of  a  monarch,  transgression  against  whom  is  an 
offence  against  statute  law,  and  he,  the  Scribe,  is  theie 
to  explain  the  prescribed  conditions  upon  which  the 
offence  may  be  expiated ;  he  has  no  idea  of  admission 
to  the  sovereign's  presence,  except  by  compliance  with 
certain  formalities  which  the  Scribe  is  commissioned  to 
declare. 

There  are  therefore  Scribes  in  all  ages  —  Romish 
Scribes,  who  distinguish  between  venial  and  mortal 
sin,  and  apportion  to  each  its  appointed  penance  and 
absolution.  There  are  Protestant  Scribes,  who  have 
no  idea  of  God  but  as  an  incensed  judge,  and  prescribe 
certain  methods  of  appeasing  him  —  certain  prices  — 
in  consideration  of  which  he  is  willing  to  sell  forgiTe- 
ness;  men  who  accurately  draw  the  distinction  between 
the  different  kinds  of  faith  —  faith  historical  and  faith 
saving;  who  bewilder  and  confuse  all  natural  feeling; 
who  treat  the  natural  love  of  relations  as  if  it  were  an 
idolatry  as  great  as  bowing  down  to  mammon;  who 
make  intelligible  distinction  "between  the  work  that  may 
and  the  work  that  may  not  be  done  on  the  Sabbath- 
day;  who  send  you  into  a  perilous  consideration  of  the 
workings  of  your  own  feelings,  and  the  examination 
of  your  Bp\nta«X  eiL-^cmii^^^.,  \ft  ^atoiortain  whether  you 
have  ibe  teAixvg^  ^\i\OcL  ^-^^  ^^Ti.  ^TNs^\a  ^^S^^^i^^t. 
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Father.  They  hate  the  Bomish  Scribe  as  much  as  the 
Jewish  Scribe  hated  the  Samaritan  and  called  him 
heretic.  But  in  their  way  they  are  true  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Scribe. 

Now,  the  result  of  this  is  fourfold.  Among  the 
tender-minded,  despondency;  among  the  vainer,  spiritual 
pride;  in  the  case  of  the  slavish,  superstition;  with  the 
hard-minded,  infidelity.  Ponder  it  well,  and  you  will 
find  these  four  things  rife  amongst  us:  Despondency, 
Spiritual  Pride,  Superstition,  and  Infidelity.  In  this 
way  we  have  been  going  on  for  many  years.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this,  at  last  we  are  informed  that  the  con- 
fessional is  at  work  again;  whereupon  astonishment 
and  indignation  are  loudly  expressed.  It  is  not  to  be 
borne  that  the  priests  of  the  Church  of  England  should 
confess  and  absolve  in  private.  Yet  it  is  only  what 
might  have  been  expected.  With  our  Evangelicalism, 
Tractarianism,  Scribeism,  Pharisaism,  we  have  ceased 
to  front  the  living  fact  —  we  are  as  zealous  as  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  ever  were  for  negatives;  but  in  the 
meantime  human  nature,  oppressed  and  overborne, 
gasping  for  breath,  demands  something  real  and  living. 
It  cannot  live  on  controversies.  It  cannot  be  fed  on 
protests  against  heresy,  however  vehement  We  are 
trying  who  can  protest  loudest.  Every  book,  eveiy 
journal,  rings  with  warnings.  "Beware!"  is  written 
upon  everything.  Beware  ofBome;  beware  of  Geneva; 
beware  of  Grermany;  some  danger  on  every  side;  Satan 
everywhere  —  God  nowhere;  everywhere  some  man  to 
be  shunned  or  dreaded  —  nowhere  one  to  be  loved 
.freely  and  without  suspicion.  Is  it  any  wonder  if  men 
and  women,  in  the  midst  of  negations,  cry^  "Y^  ^^stql 
xne  £rom  the  errors  but  who  wiU  guid^  m^  VnX/c^  Nro2^ 
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I  want  guidance.  I  am  sinful,  full  of  evil!  I  want 
fbigiveness!  Absolre  me;  tell  me  that  I  am  paidosed; 
help  me  to  believe  it.  Your  quarrels  do  not  he^  me; 
if  you  cannot  do  that^  it  matters  little  what  yoa  can  do. 
Tou  have  restricted  God's  love,  and  narrowed  the  path 
to  heaven;  you  have  hampered  religion  with  so  maaj 
mysterious  questions  and  quibbles  that  I  cannot  find 
the  way  to  God;  you  have  terrified  me  with  so  many 
snares  and  pitfalls  on  every  side,  that  I  dare  not  tresd 
at  all.  Give  me  peace;  give  me  human  guidance:  I 
want  a  human  arm  to  lean  on."  This  is  a  ciy,  I 
believe,  becoming  daily  more  passionate,  and  more 
common.  And  no  wonder  that  all  our  infonnatioQ, 
public  and  private,  is  to  the  same  effect  -^  that  the 
recent  converts  have  found  peace  in  Bome;  for  the 
secret  of  the  power  of  Rome  is  this  —  that  she  grounds 
her  teaching,  not  on  variable  feelings  and  correct 
opinions,  but  on  facts,  God  is  not  a  highly  probable 
God,  but  a  fact  God's  forgiveness  is  not  a  feeling, 
but  a  fact\  and  a  material  symbolic  fact  is  the  witoefls 
of  the  invisible  one.  Rome  puts  forward  her  absolatioii 
—  her  false,  priestly,  magical  absolution  —  a  visible 
fkct,  as  a  witness  of  the  invisible.  And  her  perveisioii 
prevails  because  founded  on  a  truth. 

n.    The  power  of  the  positive  tmdi. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  if,  taught  on  every  side  distnist 
of  man,  the  heart  should,  by  a  violent  reaction,  and  by 
an  extravagant  confidence  in  a  priest,  proclaim  tiiat  its 
normal,  natural  state  is  not  distrust,  but  trust? 

What  is  forgiveness?  —  It  is  God  reconcikd  to  u& 
What  IB  aV>Bo\u\icyci^  — ^\%\2(^<^  ^ntikoritative  deelamtimi 
that  God  la  twioitfafiAu    kso^wtosaijw.  '^m^Ns,^  ^^mJ. 
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power  of  conyejing  a  sense  and  feeling  of  forgiveness. 
It  is  the  power  of  the  Son  of  Man  on  earth  to  forgive 
sins.  It  is  man,  Grod*s  image,  representing,  by  his 
forgiveness  on  earth,  Ood's  forgiveness  in  heaven.  Now 
distinguish  God's  forgiveness  of  sin  from  an  arresting  of 
the  consequences  of  sin.  When  God  forgives  a  sin,  it 
does  not  follow  that  He  stops  its  consequences:  for 
example,  when  He  forgives  the  intemperate  man  whose 
health  is  ruined,  forgiveness  does  not  restore  his  health. 
Divine  pardon  does  not  interfere  with  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  for  it  is  itself  one  of  those  laws.  It  is  a  law 
that  penalty  follows  transgression.  Forgiveness  will 
not  save  from  penalty;  but  it  alters  the  feelings  with 
which  the  penalty  is  accepted.  Pain  inflicted  with  a 
surgeon's  knife  for  a  man's  good,  is  as  keen  as  that 
which  results  from  the  knife  of  the  torturer;  but  in  the 
one  case  it  is  calmly  borne,  because  remedial  —  in  the 
other  it  exasperates,  because  it  is  felt  to  be  intended 
by  malevolence.  So  with  the  difference  between 
suffering  which  comes  from  a  sin  which  we  hope  God 
has  forgiven,  and  suffering  which  seems  to  fall  hot  from 
the  hand  of  an  angry  God.  It  is  a  fearful  truth,  that 
so  far  as  we  know  at  least,  the  consequences  of  an  act 
are  connected  with  it  indissolubly.  Forgiveness  does 
not  arrest  them;  but  by  producing  softness  and  grateful 
penitence,  it  transforms  them  into  blessings.  This  is 
Ood's  forgiveness;  and  absolution  is  the  conveyance  to 
the  conscience  of  the  conviction  of  forgiveness:  to 
absolve  is  to  free  —  to  comfort  by  strengthening  —  to 
afford  repose  from  fear. 

Now  it  was  the  way  of  the  Redeemer  to  emancipate 
from   sin  by  the  freeness  of  absolution.     TVi^  ^yoi^ 
ihie^  an  hour  before  a  blasphemer^  ^aa  \a^oud\>ak^'Qsik^ 
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assured;  the  moment  the  sinner^s  feelings  changed 
towards  God,  He  proclaimed  that  Gk)d  was  reconcfled 
to  him:  '^This  day  thon  shalt  be  with  me  in  Paradise.** 
And  hence,  speaking  humanly,  hence,  from  tliis 
absolving  tone  and  spirit,  came  His  wondrous  aod 
unparalleled  power  with  sinful,  erring  hearts;  hence 
the  life  and  fresh  impulse  which  He  imparted  to  the 
being  and  experience  of  those  with  whom  He  dealt 
Hence  the  maniac,  freed  from  the  legion,  sat  at  his  feet, 
clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind.  Hence,  the  outcast 
woman,  whom  human  scorn  would  have  hardened  into 
brazen  effronteiy,  hearing  an  unwonted  voice  of  human 
sympathy,  "washed  His  feet  with  her  tears,  and  wiped 
them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head.**  And  this  is  what  we 
have  forgotten:  we  have  not  yet  learned  to  trust  the 
power  of  redeeming  love;  we  do  not  believe  in  the 
omnipotence  of  grace,  and  the  might  of  an  appeal  to 
the  better  parts,  and  not  the  slavish  parts  of  human 
nature.  Settle  it  in  your  minds,  the  absolving  power 
is  the  central  secret  of  the  Gospel.  Salvation  is  uncon^ 
ditional;  not  an  offer,  but  a  Gift;  not  clogged  witii 
conditions,  but  free  as  the  air  we  breathe.  Grod  wel- 
comes back  the  prodigaL  God  loves  without  monej 
and  without  price.  To  this  men  reply  gravely.  It  is 
dangerous  to  speak  thus ;  it  is  perilous  to  dispense  with 
the  safeguards  of  restriction.  Law!  law!  there  is 
nothing  like  law  —  a  salutary  fear  —  for  making  men 
holy.  0  blind  Pharisee!  had  you  ever  known  the 
spring,  the  life  which  comes  from  feeling  free^  the  gosh 
of  gratitude  with  which  the  heart  springs  to  duty  when 
all  chains  are  shattered,  and  it  stands  fearless  and  free 
in  the  Ligtt,  aiA  m  ^^\jwq^  ^^  (lod  —  you  would 
understand   tSial  «^  \Kt^^  \rQa{Cvft%  ^^»c^  ^  ^s^^^^  ^aot^ 
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tlirow  itself  on  the  better  and  more  generous  impulses 
of  a  laden  spirit,  is  the  safest  as  well  as  the  most 
beautiful  means  of  securing  obedience. 

So  far,  however,  there  will  not  be  much  objection 
to  the  doctrine:  it  will  be  admitted  that  absolution  is 
true  in  the  lips  of  Christ,  because  of  His  Divinity.  It 
will  be  said  He  was  God,  and  Ood  speaking  on  earth 
is  the  same  thing  as  Ood  speaking  in  heaven.  No,  my 
brethren,  it  is  not  the  same  thing.  Christ  forgiving  on 
earth  is  a  new  truth  added  to  that  of  Ood^s  forgiving 
in  heaven.  It  is  not  the  same  truth.  The  one  is 
forgiveness  by  Deity;  the  other  is  the  declaration  of 
forgiveness  by  Humanity.  He  bade  the  palsied  man 
walk,  that  they  might  know  that  the  Son  of  Man  hath 
power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins.  Therefore  we  proceed 
a  step  further.  The  same  power  He  delegated  to  His 
Church  which  He  had  exercised  Himself.  "Whose- 
soever sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted."  Now,  per- 
haps, it  will  be  replied  to  Uiis,  that  that  promise  belongs 
to  the  apostles;  that  they  were  supematurally  gifted  to 
distinguish  genuine  from  feigned  repentance;  to  absolve, 
therefore,  was  their  natural  prerogative,  but  that  we 
have  no  right  to  say  it  extends  beyond  the  apostles. 

We,  therefore,  bring  the  question  to  a  point  by 
referring  to  an  instance  in  which  an  apostle  did  absolve. 
Let  us  examine  whether  he  confined  the  prerogative  to 
himself.  2.  Cor.  ii.  10,  "To  whom  ye  forgive  any- 
thing, I  forgive  also:  for  to  whom  I  forgave  anything 
for  your  sakes,  forgave  I  it  in  the  person  of  Christ" 

Observe  now:  it  is  quite  true  here  that  the  apostle 
absolved  a  man  whose  excommunication  he  had  for- 
merly required;  but  he  absolved  him  because  the  cour 
gregBtJon  ahaolved  him;  not  as  a  pVeta^^o^AiiVAfiiX^  ^^^o;:^^^- 
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naturally  gifted  to  convey  a  mysterious  benefit,  but  m 
himself  an  organ  and  representative  of  tlie  Church,  Tbe 
power  of  absolution,  therefore,  belonged  to  the  Oiiireb, 
and  to  the  apostle  through  the  Church.  It  was  a  power 
belonging  to  all  Christians:  to  the  apostle,  because  be 
was  a  Christian,  not  because  he  was  an  apostla  A 
priestly  power,  no  doubt,  because  Christ  has  made  all 
Christians  kings  and  priests. 

Now  let  us  turn  again,  with  this  added  light,  to 
examine  the  meaning  of  that  expression,  "The  Son  of 
man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins.'^  Maxk  that 
form  of  words  —  not  Christ  as  6od,  but  Christ  as  Son 
of  man.  It  was  manifestly  said  by  Him,  not  solely  as 
divine,  but  rather  as  human,  as  the  Son  of  man;  that 
is,  as  Man.  For  we  may  take  it  as  a  rule:  when  Christ 
calls  himself  Son  of  man.  He  is  asserting  His  Huma- 
nity. It  was  said  by  the  High  Priest  of  Humanity  in 
the  name  of  the  race.  It  was  said  on  the  principle 
that  human  nature  is  the  reflection  of  God's  naton; 
that  human  love  is  the  image  of  God's  love;  and  that 
human  forgiveness  is  the  type  and  assurance  of  dirine 
forgiveness. 

In  Christ  Humanity  was  the  perfect  type  of  Dei^, 
and  therefore  Christ's  absolution  was  always  the  exact 
measure  and  counterpart  of  God's  forgiveness.  Herein 
lies  the  deep  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Hb  eternal  priest- 
hood —  the  Eternal  Son  —  the  Humanity  of  the  Being 
of  God  —  the  ever  Human  mind  of  God.  The  Ah- 
solver  lives.  The  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  bath 
committed  all  judgment  to  the  Son  —  hath  given  Him 
authority  to  execute  judgment  also,  because  He  is  the 
Son  of  man. 

But  furtbct\iiWi<!ttMi.  \ii^%^^s^Ba3ii^\i«w»»wVfc» 
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perfect  degree,  the  forgiveness  of  a  man  as  man  carries 
with  it  an  absolving  power.  Who  has  not  felt  the  load 
taken  firom  his  mind  when  the  hidden  guilt  over  which 
he  had  brooded  long  has  been  acknowledged,  and  met 
hj  forgiving  human  sympathy,  especially  at  a  time 
when  he  expected  to  be  treated  with  coldness  and  re- 
proof? Who  has  not  felt  how  such  a  moment  was  to 
him  the  dawn  of  a  better  hope,  and  how  the  merdful 
judgment  of  some  wise  and  good  human  being  seemed 
to  be  the  type  and  the  assurance  of  Ood^s  pardon, 
making  it  credible.  Unconsciously  it  may  be,  but  still 
in  substance,  really,  I  believe  some  such  reasoning  as 
this  goes  on  in  the  whispers  of  the  heart  —  *^He  loves 
me,  and  has  compassion  on  me  —  will  not  (}od  forgive? 
He,  this  man,  made  in  God's  image,  does  not  think 
my  case  hopeless.  Well,  then,  in  the  larger  love  of 
God  it  is  not  hopeless.'*  Thus,  and  only  thus,  can  we 
understand  the  ecclesiastical  act  Absolution,  the  pre- 
rogative of  our  humanity,  is  represented  by  a  formal 
act  of  the  Church.  Much  controversy  and  angry  bit- 
terness has  been  spent  on  the  absolution  put  by  the 
Church  of  England  into  the  lips  of  her  ministers  —  I 
cannot  think  with  justice,  if  we  try  to  get  at  the  root 
of  these  words  of  Christ  The  priest  proclaims  forgive- 
ness authoritatively  as  the  organ  of  the  congregation 
—  as  the  voice  of  the  Church,  in  the  name  of  Man  and 
God.  For  human  nature  represents  God.  The  Church 
represents  what  human  nature  is  and  ought  to  be.  The 
minister  represents  the  Church.  He  speaks,  therefore, 
in  the  name  of  our  godlike,  human  nature.  He  de- 
clares a  divine  fact;  he  does  not  create  it  There  is  no 
magic  in  his  absolution :  he  can  no  more  fot^^  ^\v\sv^. 
God  has  not  forgiven,  by  the  formula  oi  «\>«oVni^o\i^  ^^^ 
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reverse  the  pardon  of  him  whom  God  has  absolved  bj 
the  formula  of  excommunication,  than  he  can  traaifer 
a  demon  into  an  angel  by  the  formula  of  baptisnt  He 
declares  what  every  one  has  a  right  to  declare,  and 
ought  to  declare  by  his  lips  and  by  his  conduct;  but, 
being  a  minister,  he  declares  it  authoritatively  in  tbe 
name  of  every  Christian  who  by  his  Christiani^  is  s 
priest  to  God;  he  specializes  what  is  universal;  as  in 
baptism,  he  seals  the  universal  Sonship  on  the  indiyi- 
dual  by  name,  saying,  ^^The  Sonship  with  which  Cbiiit 
has  redeemed  all  men,  I  hereby  proclaim  for  this  chUd^'; 
so  by  absolution  he  specializes  the  universal  fact  of  the 
love  of  God  to  those  who  are  listening  then  and  theie, 
saying,  ''The  Love  of  God  the  Absolver,  I  authorita- 
tively proclaim  to  be  yours^ 

In  the  Service  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  die 
Church  of  England  puts  into  the  lips  of  her  ministen 
words  quite  unconditional:  ''I  absolve  thee  from  alltlij 
sins/'  You  know  that  passage  is  constantly  objected  to 
as  Romish  and  superstitious.  I  would  not  give  up  that 
precious  passage.  I  love  the  Church  of  England,  be- 
cause she  has  dared  to  claim  her  inheritance  —  because 
she  has  courage  to  assert  herself  as  what  she  ought  to 
be  —  God^s  representative  on  earth.  She  says  to  her 
minister.  Stand  there  before  a  darkened  spirit,  on  whom 
the  shadows  of  death  have  begun  to  fall:  in  hninaiL 
flesh  and  blood  representing  the  Invisible,  —  with 
words  of  human  love  making  credible  the  Love  Eternal 
Say  boldly,  I  am  here  to  declare  not  a  perhaps,  hvt  a 
fact  I  forgive  thee  in  the  name  of  Humanly.  And  so 
far  as  Humanity  represents  Deity,  that  forgiveness  is  a 
type  of  (xod'^.  %^^  di^^  \LQt  ^ut  into  her  ministen' 
lips  words  ot  \aa«DX»>aftTL.    "^^^  <5asssia\>5««ii  Vt^^css^  God 
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lias  not  blessed  —  he  cannot  corse  whom  God  has  not 
cursed.  If  the  Son  of  absolution  be  there,  his  abso- 
lution will  rest  If  yon  have  ever  tried  the  slow  and 
apparently  hopeless  task  of  ministering  to  a  heart 
diseased,  and  binding  up  the  wound  that  toill  bleed 
afresh,  to  which  no  assurances  can  give  comfort,  be- 
cause they  are  not  authoritative,  it  must  have  crossed 
your  mind  that  such  a  power  as  that  which  the  Church 
of  England  claims,  if  it  were  believed,  is  exactly  the 
remedy  you  want  You  must  have  felt  that  even  the 
formula  of  the  Church  of  Rome  would  be  a  blessed 
power  to  exercise,  could  it  but  once  be  accepted  as  a 
pledge  that  all  the  past  was  obliterated,  and  that  from 
that  moment  a  free  untainted  future  lay  before  the  soul 
—  you  must  have  felt  that;  you  must  have  wished  you 
had  dared  to  say  it  My  whole  spirit  has  absolved 
my  erring  brother.  Is  God  less  merciful  than  I?  Can 
I  —  dare  I  —  say  or  think  it  conditionally?  Dare  I 
say,  I  hope?  —  may  1  not,  must  I  not,  say,  /  know 
God  has  forgiven  you?  Eveiy  man  whose  heart  has 
truly  bled  over  another^s  sin,  and  washed  another^s 
remorse  with  pangs  as  sharp  as  if  the  crime  had  been 
his  own,  has  said  it  Every  parent  has  said  it  who 
ever  received  back  a  repentant  daughter,  and  opened 
out  for  her  a  new  hope  for  life.  Every  mother  has 
said  it  who  ever  by  her  hope  against  hope  for  some 
profligate,  protested  for  a  love  deeper  and  wider  than 
that  of  society.  Every  man  has  said  it  who  forgave  a 
deep  wrong.  See,  then,  why  and  how  the  church  ah- 
solves.  She  only  exercises  that  power  which  belongs 
to  every  son  of  man.  If  society  were  Christian  —  if 
society,  by  its  forgiveness  and  its  exclusion^  tx\sA^  x^ 
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presented  tbe  mind  of  God  —  there  would  be  m  mr 
cesBttjr  for  a  Church  to  speak;  but  the  absoliitiofi  of 
Booiety  and  tbe  world  does  not  represent  by  any  meantf 
God*s  forgivGiiesB.  Society  abaolves  those  whom  God 
has  not  absohed  —  the  proud »  the  selfish,  the  ttr&n^^ 
the  Bcdui^r;  society  refuses  return  aud  acceptance  ti» 
the  seduced,  tbe  frail,  and  the  sad  peoitent  wbom  Gti 
has  accepted;  therefore  it  is  necessary  that  a  selected 
body,  through  its  appointed  organs,  ehottld  do  in  tbe 
name  of  man  what  man,  as  such,  does  not>  The  Cboick 
is  the  ideal  of  IlumaniSy.  Tt  represents  what  Ood  in-  - 
ten  (led  man  to  be  —  what  man  h  in  God's  siji^ht  aF 
beheld  in  Christ  by  Ilim^  and  the  minister  of  tbe  Churfh 
speaks  as  tlie  representative  of  that  ideal  biiraaiiity. 
Church  absolution  is  an  eternal  protest,  in  tbe  name 
of  God  the  Absolver,  against  the  false  judgments  of 
society. 

One  thing  more.  Beware  of  making  tliis  a  dead 
formula.  If  absolution  be  not  a  living  truth,  it  becomes 
a  monstrous  falsehood;  if  you  take  absolution  as  a 
mystical  gift  conveyed  to  an  individual  man,  called  i 
priest,  and  mysteriously  efficacious  in  his  lips,  and  his 
nlo/u'^  you  j)etrify  a  truth  into  death  and  unreality.  1 
have  been  striving  to  show  that  absolution  is  not  a 
Cliurcli  ligment,  invented  by  priestcraft,  but  a  li\'iDL% 
blessed,  human  power.  It  is  a  power  delegated  to  you 
and  to  me,  and  just  so  far  as  we  exercise  it  lovingly 
and  wisely,  in  our  lives,  and  witli  our  lips,  we  help 
men  away  from  sin:  just  so  far  as  we  do  not  exercise 
h^  or  exercise  it  falsely,  we  drive  men  to  Rome.  For 
if  the  heart  cawxiol  Wn^  ^  \xx\S\\  \\.  V^  \»kft.  ^  counter- 
feit   of  trulk     ^y    ^N^x^  m^'gaswrnxsiQ^^  ^^\.^  \i>^  'e^^^jvs 
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free  forgiveness  with  which  a  pure  man  forgives,  or 
pleads  for  mercy,  or  assures  the  penitent,  he  proclaims 
this  truth,  that  "the  Son  of  man  hath  power  on  earth 
to  forgive  sins"  —  he  exhibits  the  priestly  power  of 
humanity  —  he  does  absolve^  let  theology  say  what  it 
will  of  absolution,  he  gives  peace  to  the  conscience  — 
he  10  a  :^p6  and  assurance  of  what  God  is  —  he  breaks 
the  chains  and  lets  the  captive  go  free. 
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Hebmews  xI.  1^10-  —  ^*Bj  fniih  Abrfttum,  when  lie  wu  etUiHl  fh  f«  «« 
Into  A  pl&ce  mblcb  lie  ihoaM  nflcr  reqeiyc  for  jm  [nheritft&v«,  «bi^j 
and  he  went  out,  not  knoirla^  whithf^r  lie  went.  By  faith  h«  >0JmaM4 
is  the  Imnd  of  promtic,  a^  Id  a  dtruij^e  cDimtry,  dwelling  iii  tAb^rmdii 
witti  jA&ac  and  Jacob  i,  the  helra  with  hitn  of  the  vune  |^r«»iaUat  ftov  li 
look^sd  for  a  city  whieb  hatb  fnnndatloDA  ^  whose  buil^ler  and  aiakcr  It 
God." 

Laht  Sun  flay  we  touched  upon  a  tL  ought  which 
deserves  further  developtnent.  God  promised  Canaan 
to  Abraham,  aud  y ft  Abraham  never  inherited  Cauaati: 
to  the  last  he  was  a  wanderer  there;  he  had  no  pos- 
session of  his  Qw^n  in  it^  territory^  if  he  wanted  even  k 
tonih  tu  hury  his  dead,  he  could  only  ohtam  it  hv 
pui'chase.  This  difficulty  is  expressly  admitied  in  the 
texts  *''ii  the  land  of  piomi.se  he  sujourned  as  iu  ^ 
i^trnuge  country:"  he  dwelt  there  in  tents —  In  chan^^ 
fill,  moveable  tabernacles  —  not  permanent  habitations; 
lie  had  no  home  there. 

It  is  stated,  in  all  its  startling  force,  in  tcnns  etill 
more  csplieitT  in  the  7th  {chapter  of  th^  Acta,  6ih  ve^M^ 
^*And  lie  gave  him  none  inheritance  in  it,  ao,  not  jj 
much  as  tu  set  hfs  foot  on:  yt?t  He  promised  that  Hf 
would  give  it  to  him  for  a  possession  ^  and  to  his  seed 
after  him,  when  as  yet  he  had  uo  child.'' 

Now  the  surprising  point  is  that  Abraham,  deeeived, 
as  you  mip:ht  almost  my,  did  not  complain  of  it  as  a 
1 1  ec e p t itvn  \  \\es  %v  a^  tv  tw  ^;li^ -A^dv^^  l^^^  \.W.  ^ou- fu Ifil m e □  < 
of  tlic  pronufiev  \\^  i.tA^^  \\*^v  ^vi.\a  Xj^Xmjvni^  vt^^^^^^^^W^  ^ 
fulfilment-,  he  4\^  1tiQ^^  "^^^"^^  "^^^  <:i^^^^^.Wv  W^-^^xv^ 
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which  had  foundations;''  his  faith  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted in  dishelieving  the  letter,  abnost  as  much  as  in 
believing  the  spirit  of  the  promise. 

And  herein  lies  a  principle,  which,  rightly  ex- 
pounded, can  help  us  to  interpret  this  life  of  ours. 
God's  promises  never  are  fulfilled  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  seem  to  have  been  given.  Life  is  a  deception; 
its  anticipations,  which  are  God's  promises  to  the  ima- 
gination, are  never  realized;  they  who  know  life  best, 
and  have  trusted  God  most  to  fill  it  with  blessings, 
are  ever  the  first  to  say  that  life  is  a  series  of  disap- 
pointments. 

And  in  the  spirit  of  this  text  we  have  to  say  that 
it  is  a  wise  and  merciful  arrangement  which  ordains  it 
thus. 

The  wise  and  holy  do  not  expect  to  find  it  other- 
wise —  would  not  wish  it  otherwise;  their  wisdom  con- 
sists in  disbelieving  its  promises.  To  develope  this  idea 
would  be  a  glorious  task;  for  to  justify  God's  ways  to 
man,  to  expound  the  mysteriousness  of  our  present 
being,  to  interpret  God,  —  is  not  this  the  very  essence 
of  the  ministerial  office?  All  that  I  can  hope,  however, 
to-day  is,  not  to  exhaust  the  subject,  but  to  furnish 
hints  for  thought.  Over-statements  may  be  made,  il- 
lustrations may  be  inadequate,  the  new  ground  of  an 
almost  untrodden  subject  may  be  torn  up  too  rudely; 
but  remember,  we  are  here  to  live  and  die;  in  a  few 
years  it  will  be  all  over;  meanwhile,  what  we  have  to 
do  is  to  try  to  understand,  and  to  help  one  another  to 
understand,  what  it  all  means  —  what  this  strange  and 
contradictory  tiling,  which  we  call  life,  contains  within 
it.  Do  not  stop  to  ask,  therefore,  whetbec  \.\i<^  «Q\>k^^^\. 
was  satisfactonlj  worked  out;  let  eac\i  mwi  \i^  %«S^v 
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fied  to  have  reedred  a  germ  of  thought  which  1 
de^elopa  better  for  himself. 

I.  The  deception  of  life's  promise, 
n.  The  meaning  of  that  deception. 

Let  it  he  clearly  understood,  in  die  first  plai 
promise  never  was  MfiUed.  I  do  not  saj  the  ful 
was  delayed.  I  say  it  never  was  fulfilled.  Al 
had  a  few  feet  of  earth,  obtained  by  purchase  —  I 
that,  nothing;  he  died  a  stranger  aad  a  pilgrim 
land.  Isaac  had  a  little.  So  small  was  Jacob' 
upon  his  country  that  the  last  years  of  his  lif< 
spent  in  Egypt,  and  he  died  a  foreigner  in  a  s 
land.  His  descendants  came  into  the  land  of  C 
expecting  to  find  it  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  ] 
they  found  hard  work  to  do  — war  and  unrest,  i 
of  rest 

During  one  brief  period,  in  the  history  of 
the  promise  may  seem  to  have  been  fulfilled, 
during  the  later  years  of  David  and  the  earlier 
of  Solomon;  but  we  have  the  warrant  of  Scrip tur 
for  affirming,  that  even  then  the  promise  was  n 
filled.  In  the  Book  of  Psalms,  David  speaks  of  < 
of  entering  into  a  fotore  rest  The  writer  of  the  1 
to  the  Hebrews,  quoting  this  passage,  infers  f 
that  God's  promise  had  not  been  exhausted  nor  fi 
by  the  entrance  into  Canaan;  for  he  says,  "If  <] 
had  given  them  rest  then  would  he  not  have  spo 
another  day.'*  Again,  in  this  very  chapter,  s 
long  list  of  Hebrew  saints  —  "These  all  died  in 
not  having  lOi^Vr^  ^^  ^^x^^sASft^ "  To  none,  the 
had  the  protnia^  \i^««^  «w^S^^.    K^^^^Ssm^^^  - 
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on  prophecy,  in  order  to  get  ovei*  this  difficult j,  take 
for  granted  that  there  must  be  a  future  fulfiknent,  be- 
cause the  first  was  inadequate. 

They  who  believe  that  the  Jews  will  be  restored 
to  their  native  land,  expect  it  on  the  express  ground 
that  Canaan  has  never  been  actually  and  permanently 
theirs.  A  certain  tract  of  country  —  300  miles  in 
length,  by  200  in  breadth  —  must  be  given,  or  else 
they  think  the  promise  has  been  broken.  To  quote  the 
expression  of  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  their  writers, 
"If  there  be  nothing  yet  future  for  Israel,  then  the 
magnificence  of  the  promise  has  been  lost  in  the  poverty 
of  its  accomplishment*' 

I  do  not  quote  this  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  prophecy,  but  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment which  may  be  taken  so  far  as  a  proof  that  the 
promise  made  to  Abraham  has  never  been  accomplished. 

And  such  is  life's  disappointment  Its  promise  is, 
you  shall  have  a  Canaan;  it  turns  out  to  be  a  baseless, 
airy  dream  —  toil  and  warfare  —  nothing  that  we  can 
call  our  own;  not  the  land  of  rest,  by  any  means.  But 
we  will  examine  this  in  particulars. 

1.  Our  senses  deceive  us;  we  begin  life  with  de- 
lusion. Our  senses  deceive  us  with  respect  to  distance, 
shape,  and  colour.  That  which  afar  off  seems  oval, 
tarns  out  to  be  circular,  modified  by  the  perspective  of 
distance;  that  which  appears  a  speck,  upon  nearer  ap- 
proach becomes  a  vast  body.  To  the  earlier  ages  the 
stars  presented  the  delusion  of  small  lamps  hung  in 
space.  The  beautiful  berry  proves  to  be  bitter  and 
poisonous;  that  which  apparently  moves  is  really  at 
rest;  that  which  seems  to  be  stationary  is  in.  i^^x^^^»aK> 
motion:  the  earth  moves;    the  sua  \s  ft\S\.      fe^  «^'' 

Sermons,  //[,  ^ 
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perience  is  a  correction  of  life's  delusions  —  a  modifi- 
cation, a  reversal  of  the  judgment  of  the  senses;  and 
all  life  is  a  lesson  on  the  falsehood  of  appearances. 

2.  Our  natural  anticipations  deceive  us  —  I  wy 
natural  in  contra-distinction  to  extravagant  expectations. 
Every  human  life  is  a  fresh  one,  bright  with  hopes  that 
will  never  be  realized.  There  may  be  differences  of 
character  in  these  hopes;  finer  spirits  may  look  on  life 
as  the  arena  of  successfU  deeds,  the  more  selfish  as  a 
place  of  personal  enjoyment 

With  man  the  turning  point  of  life  may  be  a  pro- 
fession —  with  woman,  marriage;  the  one  gilding  tbe 
future  with  the  triumphs  of  intellect,  the  other  with  the 
dreams  of  affection;  but,  in  every  case,  life  is  not  what 
any  of  them  expects,  but  something  else.  It  would 
almost  seem  a  satire  on  existence  to  compare  the  youth 
in  the  outset  of  his  career,  flushed  and  sanguine,  with 
the  aspect  of  the  same  being  when  it  is  nearly  done  — 
worn,  soberised,  covered  with  the  dust  of  life,  and  con- 
fessing that  its  days  have  been  few  and  evil.  Where 
is  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey? 

With  our  affections  it  is  still  worse,  because  they 
promise  more.  Man's  affections  are  but  the  tabernacles 
of  Canaan  —  the  tents  of  a  night;  not  permanent  ha- 
bitations, even  for  this  life.  Where  are  the  charms  of 
character,  the  perfection,  and  the  purity,  and  the  truth- 
fulness, which  seemed  so  resplendent  in  our  firiend? 
They  were  only  the  shape  of  our  own  conceptions  — 
our  creative  shaping  intellect  projected  its  own  fantasies 
on  him:  and  hence,  we  outgrow  our  early  friendships; 
outgrow  tiae  'm\jMi'»fc^  q€  ell:  we  dwell  in  tents;  we 
never  find  aViom^^  ^'^^«ll\\l'^^^»sJ^^^^gNs«Satf^   lifo 
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18  an  unoDJoyable  Canaan,  with  nothing  real  or  snb^ 
stantial  in  it 

3.  Oar  expectations,  resting  on  revelation,  deceive 
ns.  The  world's  history  has  tamed  ronnd  two  points 
of  hope;  one,  the  first  —  the  other,  the  second  coming 
of  the  Messiah.  The  magnificent  imagery  of  Hebrew 
prophecy  had  described  the  advent  of  the  Conqueror; 
He  came  —  "a  root  oat  of  a  dry  groand,  with  no  form 
or  comeliness;  and  when  they  saw  him  there  was  no 
beaaty  in  Him  that  they  shoald  desire  Him."  The 
victory,  predicted  in  sach  glowing  terms,  tamed  oat  to 
be  the  victory  of  Submission  —  the  Law  of  our  Hu- 
manity, which  wins  by  gentleness  and  love.  The 
promise  in  the  letter  was  unfulfilled.  For  ages  the 
world's  hope  has  been  the  second  advent  The  early 
church  expected  it  in  their  own  day.  "We,  which  are 
alive,  and  remain  until  the  coming  of  our  Lord.'' 

The  Saviour  Himself  had  said,  "This  generation 
shall  not  pass  till  all  things  be  fulfilled."  Yet  the  Son 
of  Man  has  never  come,  or  rather.  He  has  been  ever 
coming.  Unnumbered  times  the  judgment  eagles  have 
gathered  together  over  corruption  ripe  for  condemna- 
tion. Times  innumerable  the  separation  has  been  made 
between  good  and  bad.  The  promise  has  not  been 
fulfilled,  or  it  has  been  falfilled,  but  in  either  case  an- 
ticipation has  been  foiled  and  disappointed. 

There  are  two  ways  of  considering  this  aspect  of 
life.  One  is  the  way  of  sentiment;  the  other  is  the 
way  of  faith.  The  sentimental  way  is  trite  enough. 
Saint,  sage,  sophist,  moralist,  and  preacher,  have  re- 
peated in  every  possible  image,  till  there  is  nothing 
new  to  say,  that  life  is  a  bubble,  a  dream ^  a  ^^\i^<yc^ 
a  phantasm.  The  other  b  the  way  of  taitV*.  lii^  mx^s^^tsX 
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saints  felt  as  keenly  as  any  moralist  could  feel  tlie 
brokenness  of  its  promises;  they  confessed  that  thqr 
were  strangers  and  pilgrims  here;  they  said  that  they 
had  here  no  continuing  city;  but  they  did  not  momn- 
fuUy  moralize  on  this;  they  said  it  cheerfully,  and  re- 
joiced that  it  was  so.  They  felt  that  all  was  ligB; 
they  knew  that  the  promise  itself  had  a  deeper  mean* 
ing;  they  looked  undauntedly  for  **a  city  which  hadi 
foundations/' 

II.  The  second  inquiry,  therefore,  is  the  meaning 
of  this  delusiveness. 

1.  It  serves  to  allure  us  on.  Suppose  that  a  spirttnal 
promise  had  been  made  at  first  to  Israel;  imagine  that 
they  had  been  informed  at  the  outset  that  G^d's  reit 
is  inward;  that  the  promised  land  is  only  found  in  Ae 
Jerusalem  which  is  above  —  not  material,  but  im- 
material. That  rude,  gross  people,  yearning  after  die 
fieshpots  of  Egypt  —  willing  to  go  back  into  slavery, 
so  as  only  they  might  have  enough  to  eat  and  drink 
—  would  they  have  quitted  Egypt  on  auch  terms? 
Would  they  have  begun  one  single  step  of  that  pi- 
grimage,  which  was  to  find  its  meaning  in  the  discipline 
of  ages? 

We  are  led  through  life  as  we  are  aUuxed  upon  a 
journey.  Could  a  man  see  his  route  before  him  —  a 
flat,  straight  road,  unbroken  by  bush,  or  tree,  or 
eminence,  with  the  sun's  heat  burning  down  upon  it, 
stretched  out  in  dreary  monotony  —  he  could  scarcely 
find  energy  to  begin  his  task;  but  the  uncertainty  of 
what  may  be  seen  beyond  the  Uiezt  torn  keeps  ex- 
pectatiou  a\iv^  ^V^nHs^nr  "Cc^xsia.^  be  aeen  from  yonder 
summit  —  Ocl^  ^YEK^^  "OmI  ia»:^  \sfe  ^iba3^^  ^^jpsScaG^ 
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as  the  road  winds  round  yonder  knoll  —  hopes  like 
these,  not  far  distant,  beguile  the  traveller  on  from  mile 
to  mile,  and  from  league  to  league. 

In  fact,  life  is  an  education.  The  object  for  which 
you  educate  your  son  is  to  give  him  strength  of  purpose, 
self-command,  discipline  of  mental  energies;  but  you 
do  not  reveal  to  your  son  this  aim  of  his  education; 
you  tell  him  of  his  place  in  his  class,  of  the  prizes 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  of  the  honours  to  be  given  at 
college. 

These  are  not  the  true  incentives  to  knowledge; 
such  incentives  are  not  the  highest  —  they  are  even 
mean,  and  partially  injurious;  yet  these  mean  incentives 
stimulate  and  lead  on,  from  day  to  day  and  from  year 
to  year,  by  a  process  the  principle  of  which  the  boy 
himself  is  not  aware  of.  So  does  Ood  lead  on,  through 
lifers  unsatisfying  and  false  reward,  ever  educating: 
Canaan  first;  then  the  hope  of  a  Redeemer;  then  the 
millennial  glory.  Now  what  is  remarkable  in  this  is, 
that  the  delusion  continued  to  the  last;  they  all  died  in 
frdth,  not  having  received  the  promises;  all  were  hoping 
up  to  the  very  last,  and  all  died  in  faith  —  not  in 
realization;  for  thus  God  has  constituted  the  human 
heart  It  never  will  be  believed  that  this  world  is  un* 
real  Gh>d  has  mercifully  so  arranged  it,  that  the  idea 
of  delusion  is  incredible.  You  may  tell  the  boy  or  girl 
as  you  will  that  life  is  a  disappointment;  yet  however 
you  may  persuade  them  to  adopt  your  tOM,  and  catch 
the  language  of  your  sentiment,  they  are  both  looking 
forward  to  some  bright  distant  hope  —  the  rapture  of 
the  next  vacation,  or  the  unknown  joys  of  the  next 
season  —  and  throwing  into  it  an  energy  of  ex^^^\a.^ts^ 
which  a  whole  etemity  is  only  worfli.    Xou  nivj  ^*S^. 
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the  man  who  has  received  the  heart-shock  from  wlikli, 
in  this  world,  he  will  not  recover,  that  life  has  nothing 
left;  yet  the  stubborn  heart  still  hopes  on,  ever  near 
the  prize  —  "wealthiest  when  most  undone:'*  he  htt 
reaped  the  whirlwind,  but  he  will  go  on  still,  till  life 
is  over,  sowing  the  wind. 

Now  observe  the  beautiful  result  which  comes  from 
this  indestructible  power  of  believing  in  spite  of  fiulnie. 
In  the  first  centuries,  the  early  Christians  believed  thai 
the  millennial  advent  was  close;  they  heard  the  waning 
of  the  apostle,  brief  and  sharp,  "The  time  is  shoii'' 
Now  suppose  that,  instead  of  Uiis,  they  had  seen  all 
the  dreary  page  of  Church  history  imrolled;  suppose 
that  they  had  known  that  after  two  thousand  years  the 
world  would  have  scarcely  spelled  out  three  letters  of 
the  meaning  of  Christianity,  where  would  have  beea 
those  gigantic  efforts,  that  life  spent  as  on  the  veij 
brink  of  eternity,  which  characterize  the  days  of  the 
early  Church,  and  which  was,  after  all,  only  the  true 
life  of  man  in  time?  It  is  thus  that  God  has  led  on 
His  world.  He  has  conducted  it  as  a  father  leads  his 
child,  when  the  path  homeward  lies  over  many  a 
dreary  league.  He  suffers  him  to  beguile  the  thought 
of  time,  by  turning  aside  to  pluck  now  and  then  a 
flower,  to  chase  now  a  butterfly;  the  butterfly  is 
crushed,  the  flower  fades,  but  the  child  is  so  much 
nearer  home,  invigorated  and  61II  of  health,  and 
scarcely  wearied  yet 

2.  This  non-fulfilment  of  promise  fulfils  it  in  a 
deeper  way.  The  account  we  have  given  already,  were 
it  to  end  there,  would  be  insufficient  to  excuse  the  fid- 
lure  of  Ai^^'a  ^tq;v[^^\  by  saying  that  it  allures  ns 
Would  be  x^sSVy  \j^  ^%x^^  ^^^  ^w^JSa.  ^^»«5ss^^^   ^ow 
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life  is  not  deception,  bat  illusion.  We  distinguish  be- 
tween  illusion  and  delusion.  We  may  paint  wood  so 
as  to  be  taken  for  stone,  iron,  or  marble;  this  is  de- 
lusion: but  you  may  paint  a  picture,  in  which  rocks, 
trees,  and  sky  are  never  mistalcen  for  what  they  seem, 
yet  produce  all  the  emotion  which  real  rocks,  trees,  and 
sky  would  produce.  This  is  illusion,  and  this  is  the 
painter^s  art:  never  for  one  moment  to  deceive  by  at- 
tempted imitation,  but  to  produce  a  mental  state  in 
which  the  feelings  are  suggested  which  the  natural  ob- 
jects themselves  would  create.  Let  us  take  an  instance 
drawn  from  life. 

To  a  child  the  rainbow  is  a  real  thing  —  substantial 
and  palpable;  its  limb  rests  on  the  side  of  yonder  liill; 
be  believes  that  he  can  appropriate  it  to  himself;  and 
when,  instead  of  gems  and  gold,  hid  in  its  radiant  bow, 
he  finds  nothing  but  damp  mist — cold,  dreary  drops  of 
disappointment  —  that  disappointment  telb  that  his  be- 
lief has  been  delusion. 

To  the  educated  man  that  bow  is  a  blessed  illusion, 
yet  it  never  once  deceives;^  he  does  not  take  it  for 
what  it  is  not,  he  does  not  expect  to  make  it  his  own; 
he  feels  its  beauty  as  much  as  the  child  could  feel  it, 
nay  infinitely  more  —  more  even  from  the  fact  that  he 
knows  that  it  will  be  transient;  but  besides  and  beyond 
this,  to  him  it  presents  a  deeper  loveliness;  he  knows 
the  laws  of  light,  and  the  laws  of  the  human  soul 
which  gave  it  being.  He  has  linked  it  with  the  laws 
of  the  universe,  and  with  the  invisible  mind  of  God; 
and  it  brings  to  him  a  thrill  of  awe,  and  the  sense  of  a 
mysterious,  nameless  beauty,  of  which  the  child  did  not 
conceive.  It  is  illusion  still;  but  it  has  ^IfilWL  ^3ci^ 
promiBe,     In  the  realm  of  spirit,  in  tli'ft  \«aiigVft  ^'^  ^^ 
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soul,  it  IB  the  same.  All  is  illusion*,  "but  we  look  ^r 
a  citj  which  hath  foundations;"  and  in  this  the  promise 
is  fulfilled. 

And  such  was  Canaan  to  the  Israelites.  To  some 
doubtless  it  was  delusion.  They  expected  to  find  their 
reward  in  a  land  of  milk  and  honey.  They  were 
bitterly  disappointed,  and  expressed  their  disappomt- 
ment  loudly  enough  in  their  murmurs  against  Moses,  and 
their  rebellion  against  his  successors.  But  to  otkers,  as 
to  Abraham,  Canaan  was  the  bright  illusion  which  never 
deceived,  but  for  ever  shone  before  as  the  type  of 
something  more  real.  And  even  taking  the  promise 
literally,  though  they  dwelt  in  tents,  and  could  not  call 
a  foot  of  land  their  own,  was  not  its  beauty  thein? 
Were  not  its  trellised  vines,  and  glorious  pastures,  and 
rich  olive-fields,  ministers  to  the  enjoyment  of  those 
who  had  all  in  Ood,  though  its  milk,  and  oil,  and 
honey,  could  not  be  enjoyed  with  exdusiTeness  of  ap- 
propriation? Yet  over  and  ahove  and  beyond  this, 
there  was  a  more  blessed  fulfilment  of  the  promise; 
there  was  a  city  which  had  foundations  —  Imilt  and 
made  by  God  —  toward  which  the  anticipation  of  tiiis 
Canaan  was  leading  them.  The  Kingdom  of  God  was 
forming  in  their  souls,  for  ever  disappointing  them  by 
the  unreal,  and  teaching  them  what  is  spiritual,  and  be- 
longs to  mind  and  character,  alone  can  be  eternal.  We 
will  illustrate  this  principle  from  the  common  walks  of 
life.  The  principle  is,  that  the  reward  we  get  is  not 
the  reward  for  which  we  worked,  but  a  different  one; 
deeper  and  more  permanent  The  merchant  labours  all 
his  life,  and  the  hope  which  leads  him  on  is  perhaps 
wealtb:  weW,  ».\.  ra^^j  ^^«t%  ^^,%%^  he  attains  wealth; 
is  that  the  i«ww3l  o^  ««^i  i^^a^  ^1\«^  ^^so.^^*3Ba.^< 
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enjoyment,  when  the  senses  can  enjoy  no  longer  —  a 
country  seat,  splendid  plate,  a  noble  establishment? 
Oh,  no!  a  reward  deeper  than  he  dreamed  of.  Habits 
of  perseverance;  a  character  trained  by  industry:  that  is 
his  reward.  He  was  carried  on  from  year  to  year  by, 
if  he  were  wise,  illusion;  if  he  were  unwise,  delusion; 
but  he  reaped  a  more  enduring  substance  in  himself. 

Take  another  instance:  the  public  man,  warrior,  or 
statesman,  who  has  served  his  country,  and  complains 
at  last,  in  bitter  disappointment,  that  his  country  has 
not  fulfilled  his  expectations  in  rewarding  him  —  that 
is,  it  has  not  given  him  titles,  honours,  wealth.  But 
tides,  honours,  wealth  —  are  these  the  rewards  of 
well-doing?  can  they  reward  it?  would  it  be  well-doing 
if  they  could?  To  he  such  a  man,  to  have  the  power 
of  doing  such  deeds,  what  could  be  added  to  that  re- 
ward by  having?  This  same  apparent  contradiction, 
which  was  found  in  Judaism,  subsists  too  in  Christia- 
nity; we  will  state  it  in  the  words  of  an  apostle:  "God- 
liness is  profitable  for  all  things;  having  the  promise  of 
the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to 
come."  Now  for  the  fulfilment:  "If  in  this  life  only 
we  have  hope  in  Christ,  then  are  we  of  all  men  most 
miserable."  Oodliness  is  profitable;  but  its  profit,  it 
appears,  consists  in  finding  that  all  is  loss:  yet  in  (this 
way  you  teach  your  son.  You  will  tell  him  that  if  he 
will  be  good  all  men  will  love  him.  Tou  say  that 
"Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  yet  in  your  heart  of 
hearts  you  know  that  you  are  leading  him  on  by  a  de- 
lusion. Christ  was  good.  Was  he  loved  by  all?  In 
proportion  as  he  —  your  son  —  is  like  Christ,  he  will 
be  loved ^  not  by  the  rnany^  but  by  the  fevo,  BLon^t^  Sa 
«^/  the  best  policy;  the  commonp\ae^  VkOTLife^  ^'^  ^^ 
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market-place  may  be  —  the  vulgar  hones^  which  goes 
no  farther  than  paying  debts  accurately;  but  thattrus- 
parent  Christian  honesty  of  a  life  which  in  every  act  is 
bearing  witness  to  the  truth,  that  is  not  the  way  to  get 
on  in  life  —  the  reward  of  such  a  life  is  the  GroMi 
Tet  you  were  right  in  teaching  your  son  this:  you  told 
him  what  was  true;  truer  than  he  could  comprehend. 
It  is  better  to  be  honest  and  good;  better  than  he  can 
know  or  dream;  better  even  in  this  life;  better  by  so 
much  as  being  good  is  better  than  having  good.  Bat, 
in  a  rude  coarse  way,  you  must  express  the  blessedness 
on  a  level  with  his  capacity;  you  must  state  the  troth 
in  a  way  which  he  will  inevitably  interpret  falsely. 
The  true  interpretation  nothing  but  experience  can 
teach. 

And  this  is  what  God  does.  His  promises  are  troe, 
though  illusive;  far  truer  than  we  at  first  take  them  to 
be.  We  work  for  a  mean,  low,  sensual  happiness,  all 
the  while  he  is  leading  us  on  to  a  spiritual  blessedness 
—  unfathomably  deep.  This  is  the  life  of  faith.  We 
live  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight  We  do  not  preach 
that  all  is  disappointment  —  the  dreary  creed  of  senti- 
mentalism;  but  we  preach  that  nothing  here  is  disap- 
pointment, if  rightly  understood.  We  do  not  comfort 
the  poor  man,  by  saying  that  the  riches  that  he  has 
not  now  he  will  have  hereafter  —  the  difference  betwe^ 
himself  and  the  man  of  wealth  being  only  this,  that  the 
one  has  for  time  what  the  other  wiU  have  for  eternity; 
but  what  we  say  is,  that  that  which  you  have  £uled  in 
reaping  here,  you  never  will  reap,  if  you  expected  the 
harvest  of  Canaan.  God  has  no  Canaan  for  His  own; 
no  mi\k  ani  'ViQW'e^  W  <JckA  luxury  of  the  senses;  for 
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the  cit7  which  hath  foundations  is  built  in  the  soul  of 
man.  He  in  whom  Godlike  character  dwells,  has  all 
the  universe  for  his  own  —  "All  things,"  saith  the 
apostle,  "are  yours;  whether  life  or  death,  or  things 
present,  or  things  to  come;  if  ye  be  Christ^s,  then  are 
ye  Abraham^s  seed,  and  heirs  according  to  the  pro- 
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»  C4«mTBu^  T.  II,  15.  —  **  For  Uie  l*»r*  flf  CMiil  < 

cmnie  vr«  thai  Jfcid|f«,  ttisl  U  im^  dl*d  fior  aH^  t 

tlul  he  djed  tow  Mil ,  thai  thef  mhlch  Uta  ihoiiIA  bM  h«aeiiiH<b  Whm  ■ 

tiifimi«lTeft,  bdC  tiuld  tiim  which  dl^  for  tlietn,  and  roft«  v^aIb,* 

It  may  be,  that  m  reading  these  ver^a  msmm  tim 
have  nnderstood  tHem  in  a  sense  famgn  to  iliBi  of  At 
apoBtla     It  may  have  seemed  that  the  argumeiits  tan 

thug  —  Because  Christ  ilie^l  upon  the  cross  for  *i^L 
therefore^  all  muat  have  been  in  a  state  of  spiritual  deatlt 
beff^re;  and  if  they  were  askt^d  ivhat  doctrines  are  lo 
he  elieited  from  this  jiassa;re  they  would  reply,  ''the 
doctrine  of  universal  depravity,  and  the  ton^trainiuf^ 
power  of  the  gratitude  due  to  Him  who  died  to  redeem 
us  from  it/'  'I'here  i^,  however,  in  the  tir^^t  place,  lLj- 
fatal  objection  to  siuch  an  interpretation,  that  tbe  dealii 
here  spoken  of  is  used  in  two  diantctrically  opposite 
senses.  In  reference  to  Christ,  death  literal  —  in  rc- 
feronce  tu  all,  death  spiritnah  Now,  in  the  tbou^rlit  of 
8t.  Paul,  tlie  death  of  Christ  was  aK^ays  viewed  as 
liberation  from  the  power  of  evil:  ''in  that  he  d:edt  he 
died  unto  sin  once,"  and  again,  "he  that  is  dead  is 
freed  from  sin."  The  literal  death  then,  in  one  clause, 
means  fj^rcdom  from  sin;  the  spiritual  death  of  the  next 
is  shivrrij  to  it.  Wherein,  then,  lies  the  cogency  of  tbe 
apostle's  reasoning?  How  does  it  follow  that  because 
Christ  died  to  ev\\,  ?Cv\  \i^W^  *^^\.  tnc^snV  Wvq.  died  to 
God?  Of  eouYS^  VWV  iiooXxm^  \%  ^xv\^\\l\^&^\^\s^c^^.\^\v 
not  the  doctrme  o^  V\\e  Ve^v, 
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In  the  next  place,  the  ambiguity  belongs  only  to  the 
English  word  —  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  mistake 
in  the  original:  the  word  which  stands  for  were^  is  a 
word  which  does  not  imply  a  continued  state,  but  must 
imply  a  single  finished  act  It  cannot  by  any  possibi- 
lity imply  that  before  the  death  of  Christ  men  were  in 
a  state  of  death  —  it  can  only  mean,  they  became  dead 
at  the  moment  when  Christ  died.  If  you  read  it  thus, 
the  meaning  of  the  English  will  emerge  —  **if  one  died 
for  all,  then  all  died;"  and  the  apostle^s  argument  runs 
thus,  that  if  one  acts  as  the  representative  of  all,  then 
his  act  is  the  act  of  all.  K  the  ambassador  of  a  nation 
makes  reparation  in  a  nation's  name,  or  does  homage 
for  a  nation,  that  reparation,  or  that  homage,  is  the 
nation's  act  —  if  one  did  it  for  all,  then  all  did  it  So 
that  instead  of  inferring  that  because  Christ  died  for 
all,  therefore  before  that  all  were  dead  to  God,  his 
natural  inference  is  that  therefore  all  are  now  dead  to 
sin.  Once  more,  the  conclusion  of  the  apostle  is  ex- 
actly the  reverse  of  that  which  this  interpretation  at- 
tributes to  him:  he  does  not  say  that  Christ  died  in 
order  that  men  might  not  die,  but  exactly  for  this  very 
purpose,  that  they  might;  and  this  death  he  represents 
in  Uie  next  verse  by  an  equivalent  expression  —  the 
life  of  unselfishness:  '^that  they  which  live  might  hence- 
forth live  not  unto  themselves."  The  "dead"  of  the 
first  verse  are  "they  that  live"  of  the  second. 

The  form  of  thought  finds  its  exact  parallel  in  Ro- 
mans vi.  10,  11.     Two  points  claim  our  attention:  — 

I.  The  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ. 

11   The  ia£uence  of  that  sacri&ce  on  m^ixu 
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I.  The  vicariousness  of  the  sacrifice  is  implied  in 
the  word  "for."  A  vicarious  act  is  an  act  done  for  an- 
other. When  the  Pope  calls  himself  the  vicar  of  Christ, 
he  implies  that  he  acts  for  Christ  The  vicar  or  viceroy 
of  a  kingdom  is  one  who  acts  for  the  king  —  a  vicai'i 
act  therefore  is  virtually  the  act  of  the  principal  whom 
he  represents;  so  that  if  the  Papal  doctrine  were  true, 
when  the  vicar  of  Christ  pardons  j  Christ  has  pardoned. 
When  the  viceroy  of  a  kingdom  has  published  a  pro- 
clamation or  signed  a  treaty,  the  sovereign  himself  is 
bound  by  those  acts. 

The  truth  of  the  expression  for  allj  is  contained  in 
this  fact,  that  Christ  is  the  representative  of  humani^ 

—  properly  speaking,  the  reality  of  human  natoie. 
This  is  the  trutii  contained  in  the  emphatic  expression, 
"son  of  man."  What  Christ  did  for  humanity  was 
done  by  humanity,  because  in  the  name  of  bumanitj. 
For  a  truly  vicarious  act  does  not  supersede  the  prind- 
pal's  duty  of  performance,  but  rather  implies  and  ac- 
knowledges it.  Take  the  case  firom  which  this  very 
word  of  vicar  has  received  its  origin.  In  the  old 
monastic  times,  when  the  revenues  of  a  cathedral  or  a 
cure  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  monastery,  it  became  the  duty 
of  that  monastery  to  perform  the  religious  services  of 
the  cure.  But  inasmuch  as  the  monastery  was  a  cor- 
porate body,  they  appointed  one  of  their  number,  whom 
they  denominated  their  vicar,  to  discharge  those  offices 
for  them.  His  service  did  not  supersede  theirs,  but  was 
a  perpetual  and  standing  acknowledgment  that  they,  as 
a  whole  and  individually,  were  under  the  obligation  to 
perform  it.     The  act  of  Christ  is  the  act  of  humanity 

—  that  'w\i\cli  «!^\xossi^\\.'^  \^\i^TSMi^  do.  ffis  right- 
eousness dotbtt  TlftV.  WV^«»^^  waTs^s^»wssM«^>w^^,*a. 
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His  sacrifice  supersede  our  sacrifice.  It  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  human  life  and  human  sacrifice  —  vicarious 
for  all,  yet  binding  upon  all. 

That  He  died  for  all  is  true  — 

1 .  Because  He  was  the  victim  of  the  sin  of  all.  In 
the  peculiar  phraseology  of  St  Paul,  he  died  unto  sin. 
He  was  the  victim  of  sin  —  He  died  by  sin.  It  is  the 
appalling  mystery  of  our  redemption  that  the  Redeemer 
took  the  attitude  of  subjection  to  evil.  There  was 
scarcely  a  form  of  evil  with  which  Christ  did  not  come 
in  contact,  and  by  which  he  did  not  suffer.  He  was 
the  victim  of  false  friendship  and  ingratitude,  the  victim 
of  bad  government  and  injustice.  He  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  the  vices  of  all  classes  —  to  the  selfishness  of  the 
rich,  and  the  fickleness  of  the  poor:  intolerance,  for- 
malism, scepticism,  hatred  of  goodness,  were  the  foes 
which  crashed  Him. 

In  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  He  was  a  victim. 
He  did  not  adroitly  wind  through  the  dangerous  forms 
of  evil,  meeting  it  with  expedient  silence.  Face  to 
face,  and  front  to  front.  Helmet  it,  rebuked  it,  and 
defied  it;  and  just  as  truly  as  he  is  a  voluntary  victim 
whose  body  opposing  the  progress  of  the  car  of 
Juggernaut  is  crushed  beneath  its  monstrous  wheels, 
was  He  a  victim  to  the  world^s  sin:  because  pure.  He 
was  crushed  by  impurity;  because  just  and  real  and 
true,  He  waked  up  Uie  rage  of  injustice,  hypocrisy,  and 
falsehood. 

Now  this  sin  was  the  sin  of  all.  Here  arises  at  once 
a  difficulty:   it  seems  to  be  most  unnatural  to  assert 
that  in  any  one  sense  He  was  the  sacrifice  of  the  sin 
of  all     We  did  not  betray  him  —  that  ^^a  3w<^^^^ 
act  —  Peter  denied  him  —  Thomas  doxxXAAd.  —  ^*^«N» 
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pronounced  sentence  —  it  most  be  a  figment  to  say 
that  these  were  onr  acts;  we  did  not  watch  Him  like 
Pharisees,  nor  circumvent  Him  like  the  Scribes  and 
lawyers;  by  what  possible  sophistry  can  we  be  in- 
volved in  tiie  complicity  of  that  guilt?  The  savage  of 
New  Zealand  who  never  heard  of  him,  the  leiuned 
Egyptian  and  the  voluptuous  Assyrian  who  died  befon 
He  came;   how  was  it  the  sin  of  all? 

The  reply  that  is  often  given  to  this  queiy  u 
wonderfully  unreal.  It  is  assumed  that  Christ  was 
conscious,  by  His  Omniscience,  of  the  sins  of  all  man- 
kind; that  the  duplicity  of  the  child,  and  the  crime 
of  the  assassin,  and  every  unholy  thought  that  has  ever 
passed  through  a  human  bosom,  were  present  to  His 
mind  in  that  awful  hour  as  if  they  were  His  own. 
This  is  utterly  unscriptural.  Where  is  the  single  taxt 
from  which  it  can  be,  except  by  force,  extracted? 
Besides  this,  it  is  fanciful  and  sentimental;  and  again 
it  is  dangerous,  for  it  represents  the  whole  atonement 
as  a  fictitious  and  shadowy  transaction.  There  is  a 
mental  state  in  which  men  have  felt  the  burthen  of  sins 
which  they  did  not  commit  There  have  been  cases  in 
which  men  have  been  mysteriously  excruciated  with  the 
thought  of  having  committed  the  unpardonable  sin.  Bot 
to  represent  the  mental  phenomena  of  the  Redeemer's 
mind  as  in  any  way  resembling  this  —  to  say  that  Bjb 
conscience  was  oppressed  with  the  responsibility  of  sin 
which  He  had  not  committed  —  is  to  confound  a  state 
of  sanity  with  the  delusions  of  a  half  lucid  mind,  and 
the  workings  of  a  healthy  conscience  with  those  of  one 
unnatural  and  morbid. 

There  \a  a^aJ^V<Ql^«^^x^TBXifth  more  appalling  and 
much  mote  tt\x»>  '^^  ^^^^  "^"^  '^'^  ^^  '^='^>  ^^1«»*    L 
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reforting  to  any  such  fancifol  hypotlieais.  Sin  has  a 
great  power  in  this  world:  it  gives  laws  like  those  of 
a  sovereign,  which  bind  us  all,  and  to  which  we  are  all 
submissive.  There  are  current  maxims  in  church  and 
state,  in  society,  in  trade,  in  law,  to  which  we  yield 
obedience.  For  this  obedience  every  one  is  responsible; 
for  instance,  in  trade,  and  in  the  profession  of  law, 
every  one  is  the  servant  of  practices  the  rectitude  of 
which  his  heart  can  only  half  approve  —  every  one 
complains  of  them,  yet  all  are  involved  in  them.  Now, 
when  such  sins  reach  their  climax,  as  in  the  case  of 
national  bankruptcy  or  an  unjust  acquittal,  there  may 
be  some  who  are,  in  a  special  sense,  the  actors  in  the 
guilt;  but  evidently,  for  the  bankruptcy,  each  member 
of  the  community  is  responsible  in  that  degree  and  so 
far  as  he  himself  acquiesced  in  the  duplicities  of  public 
dealing;  every  careless  juror,  every  unrighteous  judge, 
every  false  witness,  has  done  his  part  in  the  reduction 
of  society  to  that  state  in  which  the  monster  injustice 
has  been  perpetrated.  In  the  riot  of  a  tumultuous 
assembly  by  night,  a  house  may  be  burnt,  or  a  murder 
committed;  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  all  who  are  aiding 
and  abetting  there  are  each  in  his  degree  responsible 
for  that  crime;  there  may  be  di£ference  in  guilt,  from 
the  degree  in  which  he  is  guilty  who  with  his  own 
hand  perpetrated  the  deed,  to  that  of  him  who  merely 
joined  the  rabble  from  mischievous  curiosity  —  degrees 
from  that  of  wilful  murder  to  that  of  more  or  less 
excusable  homicide.  The  Pharisees  were  declared  by 
the  Saviour  to  be  guilty  of  the  blood  of  Zacharias, 
the  blood  of  righteous  Abel,  and  of  all  the  saints  and 
prophets  who  fell  before  He  came.  But  \iO^  ^^t^  *Ccv^ 
Pharisees  gniltjr?    They  built  the  se^xiVcAix^^  ^^  ^^ 
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prophets,  they  honoured  and  admired  them:  hot  thej 
were  guilty,  in  that  they  were  the  children  of  those 
that  slew  ihe  prophets;  children  in  this  sense,  that  they 
inherited  their  spirit  y  they  opposed  the  good  in  the 
form  in  which  it  showed  itself  in  their  ,day  jost  as  their 
fathers  opposed  the  form  displayed  to  theirs;  therefore 
He  said  that  they  belonged  to  the  same  confederacy  of 
evil,  and  that  die  guilt  of  the  blood  of  all  who  had 
been  slain  should  rest  on  that  generation.  Similarlj 
we  are  guilty  of  the  death  of  Christ  K  yon  haye 
been  a  false  friend,  a  sceptic,  a  cowardly  disciple,  i 
formalist,  selfish,  and  opposer  of  goodness,  an  oppressor, 
whatever  evil  you  have  done,  in  that  degree  and  so  far 
you  participate  in  the  evil  to  which  the  Just  One  fell 
a  victim  —  you  are  one  of  that  mighty  rabble  whidi 
cried,  "Crucify  Him,  Crucify  Him;"  for  your  sin  He 
died;   His  blood  lies  at  your  threshold. 

Again,  He  died  for  all,  in  that  His  sacrifice  re- 
presents the  sacrifice  of  alL  We  have  heard  of  the 
doctrine  of  "imputed  righteousness;"  it  is  a  theological 
expression  to  which  meanings  foolish  enough  are  some- 
times attributed,  but  it  contains  a  very  deep  truth,  which 
it  shall  be  our  endeavour  to  elicit 

Christ  is  the  realized  idea  of  our  humanity.  He  is 
God's  idea  of  man  completed.  There  is  every  differ- 
ence between  the  ideal  and  the  actual  —  between 
what  a  man  aims  to  be  and  what  he  is;  a  difference 
between  the  race  as  it  is,  and  the  race  as  it  existed 
in  God's  creative  idea  when  he  pronounced  it  very 
good. 

In  Christ,  therefore,  God  beholds  humanity;  in 
Christ  He  s^^ft  ^cd^^XftA.  ^^«c^  one  in  whom  Christ's 
spirit  exists  VageTKi,  ^^\^^^asiTa.'^^^^K«s&S«kSa^*dtaiI,  i 
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to  whom  what  will  be  already  is^  sees  all  things  presents, 
gazes  on  the  imperfect,  and  sees  it  in  its  perfection. 
Let  me  venture  an  illustration.  He  who  has  never  seen 
the  vegetable  world  except  in  Arctic  regions,  has  but  a 
poor  idea  of  the  majesty  of  vegetable  life,  —  a  micro- 
scopic red  moss  tinting  the  surface  of  the  snow,  a  few 
stunted  pines,  and  here  and  there  perhaps  a  dwindled 
oak;  but  to  the  botanist  who  has  seen  the  luxuriance 
of  vegetation  in  its  tropical  magnificence,  all  that 
wretched  scene  presents  another  aspect;  to  him  those 
dwarfs  are  the  representatives  of  what  might  be,  nay, 
what  has  been  in  a  kindlier  soil  and  a  more  genial 
climate;  he  fills  up  by  his  conception  the  miserable 
actuality  presented  by  these  shrubs,  and  attributes  to 
them  —  imputes,  that  is,  to  them  —  the  majesty  of 
which  the  undeveloped  germ  exists  already.  Now,  the 
difference  between  those  trees  seen  in  themselves,  and 
seen  in  the  conception  of  their  nature^s  perfectness 
which  has  been  previously  realized,  is  the  difference 
between  man  seen  in  himself  and  seen  in  Christ  We 
are  feeble,  dwarfish,  stimted  specimens  of  humanity. 
Our  best  resolves  are  but  withered  branches,  our  holiest 
deeds  unripe  and  blighted  fruit;  but  to  the  Infinite 
£ye,  who  sees  in  the  perfect  One  the  type  and  assu- 
rance of  that  which  shall  be,  this  dwindled  humanity  of 
ours  is  divine  and  glorious.  Such  are  we  in  the  sight 
of  God  the  Father  as  is  the  very  Son  of  God  Himself. 
This  is  what  theologians,  at  least  the  wisest  of  them, 
meant  by  ^^mputed  righteousness.^'  I  do  not  mean  that 
all  who  have  written  or  spoken  on  the  subject  had  this 
conception  of  it,  but  I  believe  they  who  thought  truly 
meant  this;  they  did  not  suppose  tVial  m  yck^n^>cc^% 
ligbteouBDesa  there  was  a  kind  of  &gm.eii\.^  «*  ^as^A^ 
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ception  in  the  mind  of  God;  they  did  not  mean  that 
by  an  act  of  will  He  chose  to  consider  that  every  act 
which  Christ  did  was  done  by  us;  that  He  imputed  or 
reckoned  to  ns  the  baptism  in  Jordan,  and  the  victoiy 
in  the  wilderness,  and  the  agony  in  the  garden,  or  that 
He  believed,  or  acted  as  if  He  believed,  that  when 
Christ  died,  each  one  of  ns  died;  but  He  saw  humanitj 
submitted  to  the  law  of  self-sacrifice;  in  the  light  of 
that  idea  He  beholds  us  as  perfect,  and  is  satisfied  In 
this  sense  the  apostle  speaks  of  those  that  are  imper- 
fect, yet  "by  one  offering  He  hath  perfected  for  ever 
them  that  are  sanctified"  It  is  true,  again,  that  He 
died  for  us,  in  that  we  present  His  sacrifice  as  ours. 
The  value  of  the  death  of  Christ  consisted  in  the 
surrender  of  self  will  In  the  fortieth  Psalm,  the  value 
of  every  other  kind  of  sacrifice  being  first  denied,  the 
words  follow,  "then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come,  to  do  thy  will, 
O  God."  The  profound  idea  contained,  therefore,  in 
the  death  of  Christ  is  the  duty  of  self-surrender. 

But  in  us  that  surrender  scarcely  deserves  the  name; 
even  to  use  the  word  self-sacrifice  covers  us  with  a  kind 
of  shame.  Then  it  is  that  there  is  an  almost  boundless 
joy  in  acquiescing  in  the  life  and  death  of  Christ, 
recognising  it  as  ours,  and  representing  it  to  ourselves 
and  God  as  what  we  aim  at  If  we  cannot  understand 
how  in  this  sense  it  can  be  a  sacrifice  for  us,  we  may 
partly  realize  it  by  remembering  the  joy  of  feeling  how 
art  and  nature  realize  for  xxs  what  we  cannot  realize  for 
ourselves.  It  is  recorded  of  one  of  the  world^s  gifted 
painters  that  ho  stood  before  the  master-piece  of  the 
great  genius  of  his  age  —  one  which  he  could  never 
hope  to  e^\x«\>  "unt  ^^^tsl  x^ik —  «xid  yet  the  infinite 
superiority,  »o  ^«x  fewsi  ^x^MSmsi'^^scnsL^^si^  "^fis^^ftjt^his 
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feeling,  for  he  saw  realized  those  conceptions  which 
had  floated  hefore  him,  dim  and  unsubstantial;  in  every 
line  and  touch  he  felt  a  spirit  immeasurably  superior, 
yet  kindred,  and  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed,  with 
dignified  humility,  "And  I  too  am  a  painter!"  Or, 
again,  we  must  all  have  felt,  when  certain  effects  in 
nature,  combinations  of  form  and  colour,  have  been 
presented  to  us,  our  own  idea  speaking  in  intelligible 
and  yet  celestial  language;  when,  for  instance,  the  long 
bars  of  purple,  "edged  with  intolerable  radiance," 
seemed  to  float  in  a  sea  of  pale  pure  green,  when  the 
whole  sky  seemed  to  reel  with  thunder,  when  the  night- 
wind  moaned.  It  is  wonderful  how  the  most  common- 
place men  and  women,  beings  who,  as  you  would 
have  thought,  had  no  conception  that  rose  beyond  a 
commercial  speculation,  or  a  fashionable  entertainment, 
are  elevated  by  such  scenes;  how  the  slumbering  gran- 
deur of  their  nature  wakes  and  acknowledges  kindred 
with  the  sky  and  storm.  "I  cannot  speak,"  they  would 
say,  "the  feelings  which  are  in  me;  I  have  had  emotions, 
aspirations ,  thoughts ;  I  cannot  put  them  into  words.  Look 
there!  listen  now  to  the  storm!  That  is  what  I  meant, 
only  Ijiever  could  say  it  out  till  now."  Thus  do  art  and 
nature  speak  for  us,  and  thus  do  we  adopt  them  as  our 
ovm.  This  is  the  way  in  ^,  which  His  righteousness  be- 
comes righteousness  for  us.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
the  heart  presents  to  God  the  sacrifice  of  Christ;  gazing 
on  that  perfect  Life  we,  as  it  were,  say,  "There,  that 
is  my  religion  —  that  is  my  righteousness  —  what  I 
want  to  be,  which  I  am  not  —  that  is  my  offering,  my 
life  as  I  would  wish  to  give  it,  freely  and  not  checked^ 
entire  and  perfect"  So  the  old  prop\ie\a>  \hi^vt  \v^»xN^ 
big  with  unutterable  thoughts,  searched.  ^^'wlisX  ot  ^V^ 
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manner  of  time  the  spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them 
did  signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand  of  the  saSet- 
ings  of  Christ,  and  of  the  glory  which  should  follow;" 
and  so  with  us,  until  it  passes  into  prayer:  ^'Mj  Sayioiir, 
fill  up  the  blurred  and  blotted  sketch  which  my  clumsy 
hand  has  drawn  of  a  divine  life,  with  the  fullness  of 
Thy  perfect  picture.  I  feel  the  beauty  which  I  cannot 
realize:  —  robe  me  in  Thine  unutterable  purity:  — 

"Rock  of  a^i  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee.^ 

11.  The  influence  of  that  Sacrifice  on  man  is  the 
introduction  of  the  principle  of  self-sacrifice  into  hii 
nature,  —  "then  were  all  dead."  Observe  again,  not 
He  died  that  we  might  not  die,  but  that  in  His  death 
we  might  be  dead,  and  that  in  His  sacrifice  we  might 
become  each  a  sacrifice  to  God.  Moreover,  this  death 
is  identical  with  life.  They  who,  in  the  first  sentence, 
are  called  dead,  are  in  the  second  denominated  "thej 
who  live."  So  in  another  place,  "I  am  crucified  with 
Christ,  nevertheless  I  live;^^  death,  therefore  —  that  is, 
the  sacrifice  of  self  —  is  equivalent  to  life.  Now,  this 
rests  upon  a  profound  truth.  The  death  of  Christ  was 
a  representation  of  the  life  of  God.  To  me  this  is  the 
profoundest  of  all  truths,  that  the  whole  of  the  life  of 
God  is  the  sacrifice  of  self.  God  is  Love;  love  is  sacri- 
fice —  to  give  rather  than  to  receive  —  the  blessedness 
of  self-giving.  If  the  life  of  God  were  not  such  it  would 
be  a  falsehood  to  say  that  God  is  Love;  for,  even  in 
our  human  nature,  that  which  seeks  to  eigoy  all  in- 
stead of  giving  all,  is  known  by  a  very  different  name 
from  that  of  love.  All  the  life  of  God  is  a  flow  of  this 
divine  self-giving  ^%xv\:^.  ^x»»5ass\i.*'*8ii5S.>ak  sacrifice  — 
the  self-impartation  oiA\ift  ^Nncafe^<\M^^  ^^w^swD^^assK 
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too,  is  sacrifice,  else  it  could  not  be  love;  for  which 
reason  we  will  not  snrrender  one  iota  of  the  tmth  that 
the  death  of  Christ  was  the  sacrifice  of  God  —  the 
manifestation  once  in  time  of  that  which  is  the  eternal 
law  of  His  life. 

If  man,  therefore,  is  to  rise  into  the  life  of  God, 
he  must  be  absorbed  into  the  spirit  of  that  sacrifice 
—  he  must  die  with  Christ  if  he  would  enter  into  his 
proper  life.  For  sin  is  the  withdrawing  into  self  and 
egotism,  out  of  the  viyifying  life  of  God,  which  alone 
is  our  true  life.  The  moment  the  man  sins  he  dies. 
Know  we  not  how  awfully  true  that  sentence  is,  "Sin 
revived,  and  I  died?"  The  vivid  life  of  sin  is  the  death 
of  the  man.  Have  we  never  felt  that  our  true  existence 
has  absolutely  in  that  moment  disappeared,  and  that 
we  are  not? 

I  say,  therefore,  that  real  human  life  is  a  perpetual 
completion  and  repetition  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  — 
^^all  are  dead;"  the  explanation  of  which  follows,  "to 
live  not  to  themselves,  but  to  Him  who  died  for  them 
and  rose  again."  This  is  the  truth  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Eomish  doctrine  of  the  mass.  Rome 
asserts  that  in  the  mass  a  true  and  proper  sacrifice  is 
offered  up  for  the  sins  of  all  —  that  ihe  offering  of 
Christ  is  for  ever  repeated.  To  this  Protestantism  has 
objected  vehemently,  that  there  is  but  one  offering  once 
offered  —  an  objection  in  itself  entirely  true;  yet  the 
Komish  doctrine  contains  a  truth  which  it  is  of  import- 
ance to  disengage  firom  the  gross  and  material  form 
with  which  it  has  been  overlaid.  Let  us  hear  St.  Paul, 
"I  fill  up  that  which  is  behindhand  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  in  my  flesh,  for  His  body's  ttske^  ^\iv^S&  ^^ 
Cboicb."    Was  there,  theui  something  \^vD£iXwci\  ^^ 
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Christ^s  sufferiDgs  remaining  uncompleted ,  of  which  the 
sufferings  of  Paul  could  be  in  any  sense  the  comple- 
ment? He  says  there  was.  Could  the  sufferings  of  Panl 
for  the  Church  in  any  form  of  correct  expression  be 
said  to  eke  out  the  sufferings  that  were  complete?  In 
one  sense  it  is  true  to  say  that  there  is  one  offering 
once  offered  for  all.  ,But  it  is  equally  true  to  say  that 
that  one  offering  is  valueless,  except  so  far  as  it  is 
completed  and  repeated  in  the  life  and  self-^ffexing  of 
all.  This  is  the  Christian's  sacrifice.  Not  mechanioillj 
completed  in  the  miserable  materialism  of  the  ma», 
but  spiritually  in  the  life  of  all  in  whom  the  Cmcified 
lives.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  done  over  again  in 
every  life  which  is  lived,  not  to  self,  but  to  Grod. 

Let  one  concluding  observation  be  made  —  self- 
denial,  self-sacrifice,  self-surrender!  Hard  doctrines,  and 
impossible!  Whereupon,  in  silent  hours,  we  sceptically 
ask,  Is  this  possible?  is  it  natural?  Let  preacher  and 
moralist  say  what  they  will,  I  am  not  here  to  sacrifice 
myself  for  others.  God  sent  me  here  for  happiness,  not 
misery.  Now  introduce  one  sentence  of  tUs  text  of 
which  we  have  as  yet  said  nothing,  and  the  dark  doe- 
trine  becomes  illuminated  —  "the  love  of  Christ  con- 
straineth  us.''  Self-denial,  for  the  sake  of  self-denial, 
does  no  good;  self-sacrifice  for  its  own  sake  is  no  re- 
ligious act  at  all.  If  you  give  up  a  meal  for  the  sake 
of  showing  power  over  self,  or  for  the  sake  of  self- 
discipline  ,  it  is  the  most  miserable  of  all  delusions.  Yon 
are  not  more  religious  in  doing  this  than  before.  This 
is  mere  self-culture,  and  self-culture  being  occupied  for 
ever  about  self^  leaves  you  only  in  that  circle  of  self 
from  whicli  leW^ou  \a  Xa  Sx^^  ^wi^s  \s<q1  to  ^ve  up  a  l 
meal  that  one  70U  \on^  m«^  Vw^  W.,  N^  ^SS««^^k&j^  v^   ^ 
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ligiouB  act  —  no  hard  and  dismal  duty,  because  made 
easj  by  afifection.  To  bear  pain  for  the  sake  of  bear- 
ing it  has  in  it  no  moral  quality  at  all,  but  to  bear  it 
rather  than  surrender  truth,  or  in  order  to  save  another, 
is  positive  enjoyment  as  well  as  ennobling  to  the  souL 
Did  you  ever  receive  even  a  blow  meant  for  another  in 
order  to  shield  that  other?  Do  you  not  know  that  there 
was  actual  pleasure  in  the  keen  pain  far  beyond  the 
most  rapturous  thrill  of  nerve  which  could  be  gained 
from  pleasure  in  the  midst  of  painlessness?  Is  not  the 
mystic  yearning  of  love  expressed  in  words  most  purely 
thus,  Let  me  suffer  for  him? 

This  element  of  love  is  that  which  makes  this  doc- 
trine an  '  intelligible  and  blessed  truth.  So  sacrifice 
alone,  bare  and  unrelieved,  is  ghastly,  unnatural,  and 
dead;  but  self-sacrifice,  illuminated  by  love,  is  warmth 
and  life;  it  is  the  death  of  Christ,  the  life  of  God,  the 
blessedness ,  and  only  proper  life  of  man. 
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THE  POWER  OF  SORROW. 

2  CoBiKTHiAHB  Tli.  9, 10.  ^  '*Now  I  rcjolcei  not  thai  ye  were  made  bottj, 
bat  that  ye  lorrowed  to  repentance:  for  ye  were  made  aorry  altera  godly 
manner,  that  ye  might  reeeire  damage  by  as  In  nothing.  For  godly 
sorrow  worketh  repentance  to  salvation  not  to  be  repented  of :  but  the 
sorrow  of  the  world  worketh  death.*^ 

That  which  is  chiefly  insisted  on  in  this  Terse,  is 
the  distinction  between  sorrow  and  repentance.  To 
grieve  over  sin  is  one  thing,  to  repent  of  it  is  another. 

The  apostle  rejoiced,  not  that  the  Corinthians  sor- 
rowed, but  that  they  sorrowed  nnto  repentance.  Sorrow 
has  two  results;  it  may  end  in  spiritual  life,  or  in 
spiritual  death;  and,  in  themselves,  one  of  these  is  as 
natural  as  the  other.  Sorrow  may  produce  two  kinds 
of  reformation  —  a  transient,  or  a  permanent  one  — 
an  alteration  in  habits,  which,  originating  in  emotion, 
will  last  so  long  as  that  emotion  continues,  and  then, 
after  a  few  fruitless  efforts,  be  given  up,  —  a  repent- 
ance which  will  be  repented  of;  or,  again,  a  permanent 
change,  which  will  be  reversed  by  no  after  thought  — 
a  repentance  not  to  be  repented  of  Sorrow  is,  in  it- 
self, therefore,  a  thing  neither  good  nor  bad:  its  value 
depends  on  the  spirit  of  the  person  on  whom  it  falls. 
Fire  will  inflame  straw,  soften  iron,  or  harden  clay;  its 
effects  are  determined  by  the  object  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact  Warmth  developes  the  energies  of  life,  or 
helps  the  pxogc^s  of  decay.  It  is  a  great  power  in  the 
hot-house,  a  gt^l^vv^t  ^^\\s.^^^«slv  it  expands 
the  leaf,  matoi^ft  X)wi  ^xxaN.^  ^\^  ^x^^^^s^  ^^gs^  n^ 
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vegetable  life:  and  warmth  too  developes,  with  tenfold 
rapidity,  the  weltering  process  of  dissolution.  So  too 
with  sorrow.  There  are  spirits  in  which  it  developes 
the  seminal  principle  of  life*,  there  are  others  in  which 
it  prematurely  hastens  the  consummation  of  irreparable 
decay.  Our  subject  therefore  is  the  twofold  power  of 
sorrow. 

I.  The  fatal  powor  of  the  sorrow  of  the  world. 

II.  The  life-giving  power  of  the  sorrow  that  is  after 
Qod. 

The  simplest  way  in  which  the  sorrow  of  the  world 
works  death,  is  seen  in  the  effect  of  mere  regret  for 
worldly  loss.  There  are  certain  advantages  with  which 
we  come  into  the  world.  Youth,  health,  friends,  and 
sometimes  property.  So  long  as  these  are  continued  we 
are  happy;  and  because  happy,  fancy  ourselves  very 
grateful  to  God.  We  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  His  gifts, 
and  this  pleasant  sensation  of  sunning  ourselves  in  life 
we  call  religion;  that  state  in  which  we  all  are  before 
sorrow  comes,  to  test  the  temper  of  the  metal  of  which 
our  souls  are  made,  when  the  spirits  are  unbroken  and 
the  heart  buoyant,  when  a  fresh  morning  is  to  a  young 
heart  what  it  is  to  the  skylark.  The  exuberant  burst 
of  joy  seems  a  spontaneous  hymn  to  the  Father  of  all 
blessing,  like  the  matin  carol  of  the  bird;  but  this  is 
not  religion:  it  is  the  instinctive  utterance  of  happy  feel- 
ing, having  as  little  of  moral  character  in  it,  in  the 
happy  human  being,  as  in  the  happy  bird.  Nay  more 
—  the  religion  which  is  only  sunned  into  being  by 
happiness,  is  a  suspicious  thing:  having  been  warmed 
by  joy,  it  will  become  cold  when  joy  is  over;  and  then, 
when  these  blessings  are  removed,  ^^  ^iovMoX.  wss^*^^^ 
hardly  treated,  aa  if  we  had  been  deiiaudLftftL  ^l  ^  xv^o^\ 
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rebellious,  hard  feelings  come;  then  it  is  yon  see  people 
become  bitter,  spiteful,  discontented.  At  every  step  m 
the  solemn  path  of  life,  something  must  be  mourned 
which  will  come  back  no  more;  the  temper  that  was 
so  smooth  becomes  rugged  and  uneven;  the  benevolence 
that  expanded  upon  all,  narrows  into  an  ever  dwindlmg 
selfishness  —  we  are  alone;  and  then  that  death-like 
loneliness  deepens  as  life  goes  on.  The  course  of  man 
is  downwards,  and  he  moves  with  slow  and  ever  more 
solitary  steps,  down  to  the  dark  silence  —  the  silence 
of  the  grave.  This  is  the  death  of  heart;  the  sorrow  of 
the  world  has  worked  death. 

Again,  there  is  a  sorrow  of  the  world,  when  sin  h 
grieved  for  in  a  worldly  spirit.  There  are  two  views 
of  sin:  in  one  it  is  looked  upon  as  wrong  —  in  the 
other,  as  producing  loss  —  loss,  f|;>r  example,  of 
character.  In  such  cases,  if  character  could  be  pre- 
served before  the  world,  grief  would  not  come;  but  the 
paroxysms  of  misery  fall  upon  our  proud  |spirit  when 
our  guilt  is  made  public.  The  most  distinct  instance 
we  have  of  this  is  in  the  life  of  Saul.  In  the  midst  of 
his  apparent  grief,  the  thing  still  uppermost  was  that 
he  had  forfeited  his  kingly  character:  almost  the  only 
longing  was,  that  Samuel  should  honour  him  before  his 
people.  And  hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  often  remorse 
and  anguish  only  begin  with  exposure.  Suicide  takes 
place,  not  when  the  act  of  wrong  is  done,  but  when 
the  guilt  is  known,  and  hence,  too,  many  a  one  be- 
comes hardened  who  would  odierwise  have  remained 
tolerably  happy;  in  consequence  of  which  we  blame  the 
exposure,  not  th^e  ^;uilt;  we  say,  if  it  had  hushed  up, 
all  would  liave  \iecti  ^^\  '^^  '^^  ^Kw^sal  ^ho  robbed 
his  master  was  xum^^  >^1  \^^^<>^^l\sa.  ^fea»,^x 
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and  that  if  the  sin  had  heen  passed  over,  repentance 
might  have  taken  place,  and  he  might  have  remained 
a  respectahle  memher  of  society.  Do  not  think  so.  It 
is  quite  true  that  remorse  was  produced  hy  exposure, 
and  that  the  remorse  was  fatal;  the  sorrow  which  worked 
death  arose  from  that  exposure,  and  so  far  exposure 
may  he  called  the  cause:  had  it  never  taken  place,  re- 
spectahility,  and  comparative  peace,  might  have  con- 
tinued; but  outward  respectability  is  not  change  of 
heart. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  corpse  has  been  preserved 
for  centuries  in  the  iceberg,  or  in  antiseptic  peat;  and 
that  when  atmospheric  air  was  introduced  to  the  exposed 
surface  it  crumbled  into  dust  Exposure  worked  dis- 
solution, but  it  only  manifested  the  death  which  was 
already  there;  so  with  sorrow,  it  is  not  the  living  heart 
which  drops  to  pieces,  or  crumbles  into  dust,  when  it 
is  revealed.  Exposure  did  not  work  death  in  the 
Corinthian  sinner,  but  life. 

There  is  another  form  of  grief  for  sin,  which  the 
apostle  would  not  have  rejoiced  to  see;  it  is  when  the 
hot  tears  come  from  pride.  No  two  tones  of  feeling 
apparently  similar,  are  more  unlike  than  that  in  which 
Saul  exclaimed,  "I  have  played  the  fool  exceedingly,*' 
and  that  in  which  the  Publican  cried  out,  "God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner.**  The  charge  of  folly  brought 
against  oneself  only  proves  that  we  feel  bitterly  for 
having  lost  our  own  self-respect  It  is  a  humiliation  to 
have  forfeited  the  idea  which  a  man  had  formed  of  his 
own  character  —  to  find  that  the  very  excellence  on 
which  he  prided  himself,  is  the  one  in  which  he  has 
failed.  If  there  were  a  virtue  for  which  Saul  was  co\!l- 
spicnoQjP;  it  waa  generosity;  yet  it  ^aa  cxarJO^^  ye^.'^ksa 
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point  of  generosity  in  which  he  discovered  Himsdf  to 
have  failed,  when  he  was  overtaken  on  the  mountain, 
and  his  life  spared  hy  the  very  man  whom  he  was 
hunting  to  the  death,  with  feelings  of  the  meanest 
jealousy.  Yet  there  was  no  real  repentance  there; 
there  was  none  of  that  in  which  a  man  is  sick  of  state 
and  pomp.  Saul  could  still  rejoice  in  regal  splendour, 
go  about  complaining  of  himself  to  the  Ziphites',  as  if 
he  was  the  most  ill-treated  and  friendless  of  mankind; 
he  was  still  jealous  of  his  reputation,  and  anxious  to  be 
well  thought  of.  Quite  different  is  the  tone  in  which 
the  Publican,  who  felt  himself  a  sinner,  asked  for  mercy. 
He  heard  the  contumelious  expression  of  the  Pharisee, 
"this  Publican."  With  no  resentment,  he  meekly  bore 
it  as  a  matter  naturally  to  be  taken  for  granted  —  **be 
did  not  so  much  as  lift  up  his  eyes  to  heaven;**  he  was 
as  a  worm  which  turns  in  agony,  but  no^  revenge,  upon 
the  foot  which  treads  it  into  the  dust 

Now  this  sorrow  of  Saul's,  too,  works  death:  no 
merit  can  restore  self-respect:  when  once  a  man  has 
found  himself  out,  he  cannot  be  deceived  again.  The 
heart  is  as  a  stone:  a  speck  of  canker  corrodes  and 
spreads  within.  What  on  this  earth  remains,  but  end- 
less sorrow,  for  him  who  has  ceased  to  respect  himself, 
and  has  no  God  to  turn  to? 

II.  The  divine  power  of  sorrow. 

1.  It  works  repentance.  By  repentance  is  meant, 
in  Scripture,  change  of  life,  alteration  of  habits,  renewal 
of  heart.  This  is  the  aim  and  meaning  of  all  sorrow. 
The  consequences  of  sin  are  meant  to  wean  from  sin. 
The  penalty  atmex.^^  \.^  \\.  vi^  m  the  first  instance,  cor- 
rective, not  ]pea«X.    T\T^>i^aiA'^^^Sfi^>\a\RW&iL^^T» 
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of  the  traths  of  this  universe  —  the  property  of  fire  to 
bom.  The  first  time  it  cuts  its  hand  with  a  sharp 
knife,  it  has  gained  a  lesson  which  it  never  will  forget. 
Now,  in  the  case  of  pain,  this  experience  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  in  vain.  There  is  little  chance  of  a  child  for- 
getting that  fire  will  bum,  and  that  sharp  steel  will 
cut;  but  the  moral  lessons  contained  in  the  penalties 
annexed  to  wrong-doing  are  just  as  truly  intended, 
though  they  are  by  no  means  so  unerring  in  enforcing 
their  application.  The  fever  in  the  veins  and  the  head- 
ache which  succeed  intoxication,  are  meant  to  warn 
against  excess.  On  the  first  occasion  they  are  simply 
corrective;  in  every  succeeding  one  they  assume  more 
and  more  a  penal  character  in  proportion  as  the  con- 
science carries  with  them  the  sense  of  ill  desert. 

Sorrow,  then,  has  done  its  work  when  it  deters  from 
evil;  in  other  words,  when  it  works  repentance.  In  the 
sorrow  of  the  world,  the  obliquity  of  the  heart  towards 
evil  is  not  cured;  it  seems  as  if  nothing  cured  it:  heart- 
ache and  trials  come  in  vain ;  the  history  of  life  at  last 
is  what  it  was  at  first.  The  man  is  found  erring  where 
he  erred  before.  The  same  course,  begun  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  same  desperate  end  which  has  taken  place 
so  often  before. 

They  have  reaped  the  whirlwind,  but  they  will 
again  sow  the  wind.  Hence,  I  believe,  that  life-giving 
sorrow  is  less  remorse  for  that  which  is  irreparable, 
than  anxiety  to  save  that  which  remains.  The  sorrow 
that  ends  in  death  hangs  in  funeral  weeds  over  the  se- 
pulchres of  the  past  Yet  the  present  does  not  become 
more  wise.  Not  one  resolution  is  made  more  firm,  nor 
one  habit  more  holy.  Grief  is  all.  Whereas  sorrow 
avails  only  when  the  past  is  conveil^A  m\.o  ^T.^^Tv^^^ifc% 
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and  from  failure  lessons  are  learned  which  never  are  to 
be  forgotten. 

2.  Permanence  of  alteration;  for  after  all,  a  steady 
reformation  is  a  more  decisive  test  of  the  valae  of 
mourning  than  depth  of  grief. 

The  susceptibility  of  emotion  varies  with  individnak 
Some  men  feel  intensely,  others  suffer  less  keenly;  but 
this  is  constitutional,  belonging  to  nervous  temperament, 
rather  than  moral  character.  This  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  divine  sorrow,  that  it  is  a  repentance  ''not  re- 
pented of;"  no  transient,  short-lived  resolutions,  bat  ios- 
tained  resolve. 

And  the  beautiful  law  is,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
repentance  increases  the  grief  diminishes.  '*I  rejoice,^ 
says  Paul,  that  *'I  made  you  sorry,  though  it  were  hut 
for  a  iimey  Grief  for  a  time,  repentance  for  ever.  And 
few  things  more  signally  prove  the  wisdom  of  this 
apostle  than  his  way  of  dealing  with  this  grief  of  the 
Corinthian.  He  tried  no  artificial  means  of  intensify- 
ing it  —  did  not  urge  the  duty  of  dwelling  upon  it, 
magnifying  it,  nor  even  of  gauging  and  examining  it 
So  soon  as  grief  had  done  its  work,  the  apostle  was 
anxious  to  dry  useless  tears  —  he  even  feared  lest  haply 
such  an  one  should  be  swallowed  up  with  overmuch 
sorrow.  "A  true  penitent,"  says  Mr.  Newman,  "never 
forgives  himself."  0  false  estimate  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  heart  of  man!  A  proud  remorse 
does  not  forgive  itself  the  forfeiture  of  its  own  dignity; 
but  it  is  the  very  beauty  of  the  penitence  which  is  ac- 
cording to  God,  that  at  last  the  sinner,  realising  Gbd's 
forgiveness,  does  learn  to  forgive  himself.  For  what 
other  purpose  &\&>  %\.  P^^  command  the  Church  of 
Corinth  to  gvve  eftd^\^>i^^^^^wtf^^  <^«r  to       ■ 
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afford  a  STinbol  and  assurance  of  the  Divine  pardon,  in 
which  the  guilty  man*s  grief  should  not  be  overwhelm- 
ing, but  that  he  should  become  reconciled  to  himself? 
What  is  meant  by  the  Publican's  going  down  to  Ms 
house  justified,  but  that  he  felt  at  peace  with  himself 
and  God? 

3.  It  is  sorrow  with  God  —  here  called  godly  sor- 
row; in  the  margin,  sorrowing  according  to  God. 

God  sees  sin  not  in  its  consequences  but  in  itself; 
a  thing  infinitely  evil,  even  if  the  consequences  were 
happiness  to  the  guilty  instead  of  misery.  So  sorrow 
according  to  God,  is  to  see  sin  as  God  sees  it  The 
grief  of  Peter  was  as  bitter  as  that  of  Judas.  He  went 
out  and  wept  bitterly;  how  bitterly  none  can  tell  but 
they  who  have  learned  to  look  on  sin  as  God  does. 
But  in  Peter*8  grief  there  was  an  element  of  hope;  and 
that  sprung  precisely  from  this  —  that  he  saw  God  in 
it  all.     Despair  of  self  did  not  lead  to  despair  of  God. 

This  is  the  great,  peculiar  feature  of  this  sorrow: 
God  is  there,  accordingly  self  is  less  prominent.  It  is 
not  a  microscopic  self-examination,  nor  a  mourning  in 
which  self  is  ever  uppermost:  my  character  gone;  the 
greatness  of  my  sin;  the  forfeiture  of  my  salvation.  The 
thought  of  God  absorbs  all  that.  I  believe  the  feeling 
of  true  penitence  would  express  itself  in  such  words  as 
these:  —  There  is  a  righteousness,  though  I  have  not 
attained  it  There  is  a  purity,  and  a  love,  and  a 
beauty,  though  my  life  exhibits  little  of  it.  In  that  I 
can  rejoice.  Of  Uiat  I  can  feel  the  surpassing  love- 
liness. My  doings?  They  are  worthless,  I  cannot  en- 
dure to  think  of  them.  I  am  not  thinking  of  them.  I 
have  something  else  to  think  of.     There^  t\i^T^\  ycl  ^^ 

Sarmons.  ill.  ^ 
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Life  I  see  it  And  so  the  Christian  —  guxmg  noi  mi 
wbat  be  is,  but  dq  wliAt  be  desire-a  to  be  ^ —  daiti  in 
penitence  to  saj.  That  rigbteonsness  Is  mine:  dait^jt, 
eyen  when  the  recoUectian  of  his  iin  is  most  vivid  &ad 
most  poigjiaut,  to  say  with  Peter,  thinking  lesa  of  him* 
self  than  of  God,  and  sorrowing  as  it  were  with  God 
—  *^Lord,  Thou  kuowest  all  things,  Thou  knowest  thit 
I  love  Thee;^ 
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Epbkbiavb  v.  17, 18.  —  "Wherefore  be  ye  not  nnwise,  but  anderst&nding 
what  the  will  of  the  Lord  la.  And  be  not  drank  with  wine,  wherein  ia 
excess ;  bat  be  filled  with  the  Spirit.*" 

There  is  evidently  a  connection  between  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  this  sentence  —  for  ideas  cannot  be 
properly  contrasted  which  have  not  some  connection 
—  but  what  that  connectian  is,  is  not  at  first  sight 
r  clear.  It  almost  appears  like  a  profane  and  irreverent 
juxtaposition  to  contrast  fulness  of  the  Spirit  with  Ihl- 
ness  of  wine.  Moreover,  the  structore  of  the  whole 
context  is  antithetical.  Ideas  are  opposed  to  each  other 
in  pairs  of  contraries;  for  instance,  "fools'*  is  the  exact 
opposite  to  "wise-,"  "unwise,"  as  opposed  to  "under- 
standing," its  proper  opposite. 

And  here  again,  there  must  be  the  same  true  anti- 
thesis between  drunkenness  and  spiritual  fulness.  The 
propriety  of  this  opposition  lies  in  the  intensity  of 
feeling  produced  in  b6th  cases.  There  is  one  inten- 
sity of  feeling  produced  by  stimulating  the  senses, 
another  by  vivifying  the  spiritual  life  within.  The  one 
commences  with  impulses  from  without,  the  other  is 
guarded  by  forces  from  within.  Here  then  is  the  simi- 
larity, and  here  the  dissimilarity,  which  constitutes  the 
propriety  of  the  contrast  One  is  ruin,  the  other  salva- 
tion.    One  degrades,  the  other  exalts. 

This  contrast  then  is  our  subject  for  to-day. 

X  The  effects  are  similar.     On  t\i^  a«y  ^^  ^«oXfe- 
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co«t,   wbcm  tlia  first  miiieiieei  iif  &e  3|nd 
on  tiie  early  CItQi-cb,  the  eibcti  raMBliM  T 
They  wer«  fiiQ  of  the  Spirit,   mad  mockiag 
HAid,  '*  These  lueii  arc  full  of  oew  wine;**    fiir 
foatifl  themselves  elevated   into   the   u^tmsf  of  a  M 
IxlgheT  tbait  their  own,  poflsasged  of  powers  w!ikh  tbiffl 
could  not  cr)Dtro];  they  §pckfi  ineohcseiitly  mnd  un^m^^ 
krly;  to  the  most  part  of  ilioae  mwinwiMed,   iiimit{l& 
gibiy. 

Kow  compare  vith  this  the  imprenba  prMneM 
opon  savage  nationa  —  suppoae  tlio»  early  ^Oi  ^^ 
whi<"K  l\[('.  RpfH'tatI*?  of  intoxication  was  jiresented  fof 
the  fjFHt  time.  They  saw  a  man  under  the  influence 
of  a  force  different  from,  and  in  some  respects  inferior 
to,  their  own.  To  them  the  bacchanal  appeared  a 
beinf^  half  inspired;  his  frenzy  seemed  a  thing  for  re- 
verence and  awe,  rather  than  for  horror  and  dij;gu«t; 
the  Hj>irit  which  possessed  him  must  be,  they  tboufrht, 
divine;  they  deified  it,  worshipped  it  under  different 
nanH;s  as  a  f^^od ;  even  to  a  clearer  insight  the  effect5  are 
wonderfully  similar.  It  is  almost  proverbial  among 
soldiers  that  the  daring  produced  by  wine  is  easily 
mistaken  for  the  self  devotion  of  a  brave  heart. 

The.  play  of  imagination  in  the  brain  of  the  opium- 
eater  is  as  free  as  that  of  genius  itself,  and  tbe  creations 
produced  in  that  state  by  the  pen  or  pencil  are  as 
wildly  beautiful  as  those  owed  to  the  nobler  influences. 
In  years  gone  by,  the  oratory  of  the  statesman  in  the 
senate  has  been  kindled  by  semi-intoxication,  when 
his  noblo  uUexawciis  were  set  down  by  his  auditoi-s  to 
the  insi>\val\oY\  o^  Y^Vn^Mv'^sTcv. 
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his  imagination.  It  is  not  the  sensual  pleasure  of  the 
glutton  that  fascinates  him ;  it  is  those  fine  thoughts 
and  those  quickened  sensihilides  which  were  excited  in 
that  state,  which  he  is  powerless  to  produce  out  of  his 
own  heing,  or  hy  his  own  powers,  and  which  he  ex- 
pects to  reproduce  hy  the  same  means.  The  ex- 
perience of  our  first  parent  is  repeated  in  him:  at  the 
▼erj  moment  when  he  expects  to  find  himself  as  the 
gods,  knowing  good  and  evil,  he  discovers  that  he  is 
unexpectedly  degraded,  his  health  wrecked,  and  his 
heart  demoralized.  Hence  it  is  almost  as  often  the 
finer  as  the  haser  spirits  of  our  race  which  are  found 
the  victims  of  such  indulgence.  Many  will  rememher 
while  I  speak,  the  names  of  the  gifted  of  their  species, 
the  degraded  men  of  genius  who  were  the  victims  of 
these  deceptive  influences.  The  half-inspired  painter, 
poet,  musician,  who  hegan  hy  soothing  opiates  to  calm 
the  over-excited  nerves,  or  stimulate  Uie  exhausted 
brain,  who  mistook  the  sensation  for  somewhat  half 
divine,  and  became  morally  and  physically  wrecks  of 
manhood,  degraded  even  in  their  mental  conceptions. 
It  was,  therefore,  no  mere  play  of  words  which  induced 
the  apostle  to  bring  these  two  things  together.  That 
which  might  else  seem  irreverent  appears  to  have  been 
a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature;  he  contrasts,  be- 
cause  his  rule  was  to  distinguish  two  things  which  are 
easily  mistaken  for  each  other. 

2.  The  second  point  of  resemblance  is  the  necessity 
of  intense  feeling.  We  have  fulness  —  fulness,  it  may 
be,  produced  by  outward  stimulus ,  or  else  by  an  in- 
pouring  of  the  Spirit  What  we  want  is  life,  "more 
life,  and  fuller."  To  escape  from  monotony ^  \»  ^^ 
awAf  &-om  the  life  of  mere  routine  and  \Li^A\a^  V^  ^«*^ 
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that  we  are  alive  —  with  more  of  snrprise  and  wake- 
fulness in  oar  existence.  To  have  less  of  the  gelid, 
torpid,  tortoiselike  existence.  "To  feel  the  years  be- 
fore us.**     To  be  consciously  existing. 

Now  this  desire  lies  at  the  bottom  of  many  forms 
of  life  which  are  apparently  as  diverse  as  possible. 
It  constitutes  the  fascination  of  the  gambler^s  life: 
money  is  not  what  he  wants  —  were  he  possessed  of 
thousands  to-day,  he  would  risk  them  all  to-morrow 
—  but  it  is  that  being  perpetually  on  the  brink  of 
enormous  wealth  and  utter  ruin,  he  is  compelled  to 
realize  at  every  moment  the  possibility  of  the  extremes 
of  life.  Every  moment  is  one  of  feeling.  This,  too, 
constitutes. the  charm  of  all  those  forms  of  life  in  which 
the  gambling  feeling  is  predominant  —  where  a  sense 
of  skill  is  blended  with  a  mixture  of  chance.  If  you 
ask  the  statesman  why  it  is,  that  possessed  as  he  is  of 
wealth,  he  quits  his  princely  home  for  the  dark  metro- 
polis, he  would  reply,  "That  he  loves  the  excitement 
of  a  political  existence.**  It  is  this,  too,  which  gives 
to  the  warrior*s  and  the  traveller*8  existence  such  pecu- 
liar reality;  and  it  is  this  in  a  far  lower  form  which 
stimulates  the  pleasure  of  a  fashionable  life  —  which 
sends  the  votaries  of  the  world  in  a  constant  round  from 
tlie  capital  to  the  watering  place,  and  from  the  watering 
place  to  the  capital;  what  they  crave  for  is  the  power 
of  feeling  intensely. 

Now  the  proper  and  natural  outlet  for  this  feeling 
is  tlie  life  of  the  Spirit  What  is  religion  but  fuller 
life?  To  live  in  the  Spirit,  what  is  it  bat  to  have 
keener  feelings  and  mightier  powers  —  to  rise  into  a 
higher  couadow^iiftaa  ^C  ^al^?  What  is  religicm's  self 
but   feeling?     'YYi^  \i\^^^\.  ^^tol  ^\  x^SoaiQi^^Nsw  ^^Aaofc^. 
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Love  is  of  God,  and  he  that  loveth  is  bom  of  Grod, 
and  knoweth  God.  This  is  an  intense  feeling,  too  in- 
tense to  be  excited,  profound  in  its  calmness,  yet  it 
rises  at  times  in  its  higher  flights  into  that  ecstatic  life 
which  glances  in  a  moment  intuitively  through  ages. 
These  are  the  pentecostal  hours  of  our  existence,  when 
the  Spirit  comes  as  a  mighty  rushing  wind,  in  cloven 
tongues  of  fire,  filling  the  soul  with  God. 


n.  The  dissimilarity  or  contrast  in  St.  Paul's  idea. 
The  one  fulness  begins  from  without,  the  other  from 
within.  The  one  proceeds  from  the  flesh  and  then  in- 
fluences the  emotions.  The  other  reverses  this  order. 
Stimulants,  like  wine,  inflame  the  senses,  and  through 
them  set  the  imaginations  and  feelings  on  fire;  and  the 
law  of  our  spiritual  being  is,  that  that  which  begins 
with  the  flesh,  sensualizes  the  Spirit  —  whereas  that 
which  commences  in  the  region  of  the  Spirit,  spiritua- 
lizes the  senses,  in  which  it  subsequently  stirs  emotion. 
But  the  misfortune  is  that  men  mistake  this  law  of  their 
emotions;  and  the  fatal  error  is,  when  having  found 
spiritual  feelings  existing  in  connection,  and  associated 
with,  fleshly  sensations,  men  expect  by  the  mere  irrita- 
tion of  the  emotions  of  the  frame  to  reproduce  those 
high  and  glorious  feelings.  You  might  conceive  the 
recipients  of  the  Spirit  on  the  dinr  of  Pentecost  acting 
under  this  delusion;  it  is  conceivable  that  having  ob- 
served certain  bodily  phenomena  —  for  instance,  in- 
coherent utterances  and  thrilled  sensibilities  co-existing 
with  those  sublime  spiritualities  —  they  might  have 
endeavoured,  by  a  repetition  of  those  incohex«ii!(^\^;9k ^  v^ 
obtain  a  Avsb  descent  of  the  Spirit.    In  taeX.^  ^^  "^^^ 
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exactly  what  was  tried  in  after  »^m  of  the 
In  those  events  of  church  history  which  are  de 
n&ted  revivalAf  m  the  camp  of  the  Methodist  and 
BaDter,  a  direct  attempt  was  toade  ta  arouse  tbe  emo 
tions  hy  exciting  addresges  and  v^em^Dt  Iwigiiage. 
Convuliions,  Bhrieks,  and  ^^oleat  emotiofis,  were  pn> 
duced,  and  the  unfortuQate  yjctiiiia  of  this  mizitaik^ 
attempt  to  produce  the  cause  hy  the  efect.  fimriiwl 
themsel7e.H^  and  were  pronounced  by  othecs,  emivefled* 
Now  the  misfortune  is,  that  this  deln^on  is  til©  mart 
eaay  from  the  fact  that  the  resulti  of  Hm  tmk  Idiidi  aC-« 
eanses  res  tumble  each  otber.  You  may  g^alvatiize  the 
nerve  of  a  corpse  till  tbe  action  of  a  limb  startles  the 
spectator  with  tbe  appearance  of  life.  It  is  not  life,  it 
is  only  a  spasmodic  hideous  mimicry  of  life.  Men 
having  seen  that  the  spiritual  is  always  associated  witli 
forms ,  endeavour  by  reproducing  the  forms,  to  recall 
spirituality;  you  do  produce  thereby  a  something  that 
looks  like  spirituality,  but  it  is  a  resemblance  only. 
The  worst  case  of  all  occurs  in  the  department  of  tbe 
affections.  That  which  begins  in  the  heart  ennobles 
the  whole  animal  being,  but  that  which  begins  in  the 
inferior  departments  of  our  being  is  the  most  entire  de- 
gradation and  sensualizing  of  the  soul. 

Now  it  is  from  this  point  of  thought  that  we  learn 
to  extend  the  apostle's  principle.  Wine  is  but  a  spe- 
cimen of  a  class  of  stimulants.  All  that  begins  from 
without  belongs  to  the  same  class.  The  stimulus  may 
be  afforded  by  almost  any  enjoyment  of  the  senses 
Drunkenness  may  come  from  anything  wherein  is  ex- 
cess: from  o\enTX^\A^ew<i.^  m  'a<j>^\^\?5  ^  \\s.  ^^leasnrc,  in 
music,  and  in  1\vg  ^eW^V^.  ol Xi^v^^iLwi^ \a  ^v^v^vs .  ^^^,. 
even     from    t\Ae    eNLcXl^^^^'^  ^'^  '.^tov^^  ^^  ^^x^x^xx^ 
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meetings.  The  prophet  tells  us  of  those  who  are  dmnken, 
and  not  with  wine. 

The  other  point  of  difference  is  one  of  effect. 
Folness  of  the  Spirit  calms;  fulness  produced  hj  ex- 
citement satiates  and  exhausts.  They  who  know  the 
world  of  fashion  tell  us  that  the  tone  adopted  there  is, 
either  to  he,  or  to  affect  to  he,  sated  wiUi  enjo3mfient, 
to. he  proof  against  surprise,  to  have  lost  all  keenness 
of  enjojment,  and  to  have  all  keenness  of  wonder  gone. 
That  which  ought  to  be  men's  shame  becomes  their 
boaat  —  unsusceptibility  of  any  fresh  emotion. 

Whether  this  be  real  or  affected,  matters  not;  it  is, 
in  truth,  the  real  result  of  the  indulgence  of  the  senses. 
The  law  is  this:  the  "crime  of  sense  is  avenged  by 
aense  which  wears  with  time;**  for  it  has  been  well 
remarked  that  the  terrific  punishment  attached  to  the 
habitual  indulgence  of  the  senses  is,  that  the  incite- 
ments to  eigoyment  increase  in  proportion  as  the  power 
of  eiyoyment  fades. 

Experience  at  last  forbids  even  the  hope  of  enjoy- 
ment; the  sin  of  the  intoxicated  soul  is  loathed,  de- 
tested, abhorred;  yet  it  is  done.  The  irritated  sense, 
like  an  avenging  fory,  goads  on  with  a  restlessness  of 
craving,  and  compels  a  reiteration  of  the  guilt  though 
it  has  ceased  to  charm. 

To  this  danger  our  own  age  is  peculiarly  exposed. 
In  the  earlier  and  simpler  ages,  the  need  of  keen  feel- 
ing finds  a  natural  and  safe  outlet  in  compulsory  exer- 
tions. For  instance,  in  the  excitement  of  real  warfare, 
and  in  the  necessity  of  providing  the  sustenance  of  life, 
warlike  habits  and  healthy  labour  stimulate,  without 
exhausting  life.  But  in  proportion  as  civiliza.ti<^TL  %Ar 
vaoces,  a  large  clasB  of  the  community  %x^  ^^lsiii^*^^ 
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from  ibe  neeessity  of  these  ^  and  thrown  tipon  a 
leisure.  Then  it  is  that  artificial  life  begins,  and 
ficial  expedienta  become  necGssa^ry  to  sharpen  the  ft^eb 
ings  amongst  the  monotony  of  existence^  every  amoae- 
ment  and  all  literature  become  mora  pmigent  in  their 
character;  life  is  no  longer  a  thing  proceeding  from  powen 
within^  hnt  sustained  by  new  impulsea  from  wiLhout 

There  is  one  peculiar  form  of  this  danger  to  which 
I  would  specially  direct  your  attention.  There  ia  one 
nation  in  Europe  which,  more  than  any  o their,  hm 
been  subjected  to  these  influences.  In  age#  of  re^roW-. 
tion,  nation 3  Ijye  fast;  centuries  of  life  are  passed  in  ^ 
fifiy  years  of  time.  In  such  a  state,  indlvidu^lH  become 
subjected  more  or  less  to  the  indueuces  which  art- 
working  around  them.  Scarcely  an  enjoyment  or  a 
book  can  be  met  with  which  does  not  bear  the  im- 
press of  this  intensity.  Now,  the  particular  danger  to 
which  I  allude  is  French  novels,  French  romances,  and 
French  plays.  The  overflowings  of  that  cup  of  excite- 
ment have  reached  our  shores.  I  do  not  say  that  these 
works  contain  anything  coarse  or  gross  —  better  if  it 
were  so:  evil  which  comes  in  a  form  of  grossness  is 
not  nearly  so  dangerous  as  that  which  comes  veiled  iu 
gracefulness  and  sentiment.  Subjects  which  are  better 
not  touched  upon  at  all  are  discussed,  examined,  and 
exhibited  in  all  the  most  seductive  forms  of  imas:erv. 
You  would  be  shocked  at  seeing  your  son  in  a  fit  of 
intoxication;  yet^  I  say  it  solemnly,  better  that  your 
son  should  reel  through  the  streets  in  a  fit  of  drunken- 
ness, than  that  the  delicacy  of  your  daughter's  mind 
should  be  m^ux^d.^  ?k\\^  V^x  \\Ci^^\w^\^>^  va^aoied  with 
false  fire  Tv^'^tvVy-^oxit  V^wt^  nn\^  \.^r«\\w^^^  *^^  si.<^ 
iu  the  oue  case.    I^nnw^^-^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^"^^"^ 
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the  effects  of  the  other;  yon  xnnst  seek  the  conse- 
quences at  the  end  of  many,  many  years.  I  speak 
that  which  I  do  know;  and  if  the  earnest  warning  of 
one  who  has  seen  the  dangers  of  which  he  speaks 
realized,  can  reach  the  heart  of  one  Christian  parent, 
he  will  put  a  ban  on  all  such  works,  and  not  suffer  his 
children's  hearts  to  be  excited  by  a  drunkenness  which 
is  worse  than  that  of  wine.  For  the  worst  of  it  is, 
that,  the  men  of  our  time  are  not  yet  aliye  to  this 
growing  eyii;  they  are  elsewhere  —  in  their  studies, 
counting-houses,  professions  —  not  knowing  the  food, 
or  rather  poison,  on  which  their  wives'  and  daughters' 
intellectual  life  is  sustained.  It  is  precisely  those  who 
are  most  unfitted  to  sustain  the  danger,  whose  feelings 
need  restraint  instead  of  spur,  and  whose  imaginations 
are  most  inflammable,  that  are  specially  exposed  to  it 

On  the  other  hand,  spiritual  life  calms  while  it  fills. 
True  it  is  that  there  are  pentecostal  moments  when 
such  life  reaches  the  stage  of  ecstasy.  But  these  were 
given  to  the  Church  to  prepare  her  for  suffering,  to 
give  her  martyrs  a  glimpse  of  blessedness,  which  might 
sustain  them  afterwards  in  the  terrible  struggles  of 
death.  True  it  is  that  there  are  pentecostal  hours 
when  the  soul  is  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  glory,  and 
we  are  tempted  to  make  tabernacles  upon  the  Mount, 
as  if  life  were  meant  for  rest;  but  out  of  that  very 
cloud  there  comes  a  voice  telling  of  the  Cross,  and 
bidding  us  descend  into  the  common  world  again,  to 
simple  duties  and  humble  life.  This  very  principle 
seems  to  be  contained  in  the  te:si. 

The  apostle's  remedy  for  this  artificial  feeling  is  — 
**  Speaking  to  one  another  in  psalma  ^xA  \iya!lSA^ 
snd  Bpiritual  songs.*^ 
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Strange  romedji  Occupation  fit  for  children  —  too 
simple  far  for  men:  as  astonishing  as  the  remedj  pre- 
scrihed  hj  the  prophet  to  Naaman  —  to  wash  in  simple 
water,  and  he  clean;  yet  therein  lies  a  very  important 
truth.  In  ancient  medical  phraseology,  herbs  possessed 
of  healing  natures  were  called  simples:  in  Gk>d*8  labora- 
tory, all  things  that  heal  are  simple  —  all  natural 
enjoyments  —  all  the  deepest  —  are  simple  toa  At 
night,  man  fills  his  banquet'hall  with  the  glare  of 
splendour  which  fevers  as  well  as  fires  the  heart;  and 
at  the  very  same  hour,  as  if  by  intended  contrast,  the 
quiet  stars  of  God  steal  forth,  shedding,  together  with 
the  deepest  feeling,  the  profoundest  sense  of  cahn. 
One  from  whose  knowledge  of  the  sources  of  natural 
feeling  there  lies  almost  no  appeal,  has  said  that  to 
him, 

"  The  meaneit  flower  that  hlowt  can  give 
Thouf  hta  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tean." 

This  is  exceedingly  remarkable  in  the  life  of  Christ 
No  contrast  is  more  striking  than  that  presented  by 
the  thought,  that  that  deep  and  beautiful  Hfe  was  spent 
in  the  midst  of  mad  Jerusalem.  Bemember  the  Son 
of  man  standing  quietly  in  the  porches  of  Bethesda, 
when  the  streets  all  around  were  filled  with  the  revehy 
of  innumerable  multitudes,  who  had  come  to  be  present 
at  the  annual  feast  Remember  Him  pausing  to  weep 
over  his  country's  doomed  metropolis,  unexcited,  while 
the  giddy  crowd  around  Him  were  shouting  ^Hosanns 
to  the  Son  of  David !  **  Remember  him  in  Pilate's  jndg- 
ment-hall,  meek,  self-possessed,  standing  in  the  sere- 
nity of  TLT\i\\i>  "vXSkft  ti5\  vc^^Qsvd  Him  was  agitation  — 
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of  the   Pharisees,   consternation   in   the   heart  of  the 
disciples. 

And  this,  in  truth,  is  what  we  want:  we  want  the 
vision  of  a  calmer  and  simpler  Beauty,  to  tranquillize 
OS  in  the  midst  of  artiiicial  tastes  —  we  want  the 
draught  of  a  purer  spring  to  cool  the  flame  of  our  ex- 
cited life;  —  we  want,  in  other  words,  the  Spirit  of  the 
life  of  Christ,  simple,  natural,  with  power  to  calm  and 
Boothe  the  feelings  which  it  rouses:  the  fulness  of  the 
Spirit  which  can  never  intoxicate! 


TW  FLfVIFl* 


Foe  the  evils  of  tliia  worM  diere  are  tvo  rlMiini  mi 
remediei  —  one  is  Ibe  wmM'i,  tiio  otiier  m  Q^m.  n»J 

i«r/rlfl  proposes  to  remedy  evil  b^  adjusting  the  cirram- 
stances  of  this  life  to  man's  desires,  Tbe  world  sivs, 
give  Q§  a  perfect  set  of  nr- '/'f^^^j^^.v^  aod  then  we  ^baU 
have  a  set  of  perfect  men.  This  principle  Iks  at  the 
root  of  the  system  called  KSocialism.  Sociahsci  procoel' 
on  the  principle  that  all  moral  and  even  physical  e^^il 
arises  from  unjust  laws.  If  the  cause  be  remedied,  the 
effect  will  he  ^ood.  But  Christianity  throws  aside  all 
that  as  merely  chimerical.  It  proves  that  the  fault  is 
not  in  outward  circumstances,  but  in  ourselves.  Like 
the  wise  physician,  who,  instead  of  busying"  himself 
with  transcendental  theories  to  improve  the  climate, 
and  the  outward  circumstances  of  man,  endeavours  to 
relieve  and  get  rid  of  the  tendencies  of  disease  which 
are  from  within,  Christianity,  leaving  all  outward  cir 
cumstances  to  ameliorate  themselves,  fastens  its  atten- 
tion on  the  spirit  which  has  to  deal  with  them.  Christ 
has  declared  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  from  with- 
in. He  said  to  the  Pharisee,  "Ye  make  clean  the  oat- 
side  of  the  CM^  ?cvi^  ^X^XKftx  ^  \s>;iX.  ^\<^vql  ^^  ^ucQ  full  of 
extortion  ani  e3.Q,e.^^''  x  x-^     x  n. 
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rity,  so  overflowing  that  "Unto  the  pure  all  things 
are  pure/'  To  internal  purity  all  external  things  be- 
come pure. 

The  principle  that  St  Paul  has  here  laid  down  is, 
that  each  man  is  the  creator  of  his  own  world;  he  walks 
in  a  universe  of  his  own  creation. 

As  the  free  air  is  to  one  out  of  health  the  cause  of 
cold  and  diseased  lungs,  so  to  the  healthy  man  it  is  a 
source  of  greater  vigour.  The  rotten  fruit  is  sweet  to 
the  worm,  but  nauseous  to  the  palate  of  man.  It  is  the 
same  air  and  the  same  fruit  acting  difiPerentlj  upon  dif- 
ferent beings.  To  different  men  a  different  world  — 
to  one  all  pollution  —  to  another  all  purity.  To  the 
noble  all  thmgs  are  noble,  to  the  mean  all  things  are 
contemptible. 

The  subject  divides  itself  into  two  parts. 

I.  The  apostle^s  principle. 

IL  The  application  of  the  principle. 

Here  we  have  the  same  principle  again;  each  man 
creates  his  own  world.  Take  it  in  its  simplest  form. 
The  eye  creates  the  outward  world  it  sees.  We  see 
not  thhigs  as  they  are,  but  as  God  has  made  the  eye 
to  receive  them. 

In  its  strictest  sense,  the  creation  of  a  new  man  is 
the  creation  of  a  new  universe.  Conceive  an  eye  so 
constructed  as  that  the  planets  and  all  within  them 
should  be  minutely  seen,  and  all  that  is  near  should  be 
dim  and  invisible  like  things  seen  through  a  telescope, 
or  as  we  see  through  a  magnifying  glass  the  plumage 
of  the  butterfly,  and  the  bloom  upon  the  ^^9jc^\  ^^\i 
it  is  manHeetljr  clear  that  we  have  caWed.  m\A  ^3^»X^'c^^^ 
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actually  a  new  creation^  and  not  new  objects.  The 
mind's  eye  creates  a  world  for  itself. 

Again,  the  visible  world  presents  a  different  aspect 
to  each  individual  man.  Tou  will  say  tbat  the  same 
things  you  see  are  seen  by  all  —  that  the  forest,  the 
valley,  the  flood,  and  the  sea,  are  the  same  to  all;  and 
yet  all  these  things  so  seen,  to  different  minds  are  a 
myriad  of  different  universes.  One  man  sees  in  that 
noble  river  an  emblem  of  eternity;  he  closes  his  lips 
and  feels  that  God  is  there.  Another  sees  nothing  in 
it  but  a  very  convenient  road  for  transporting  his  spices, 
silks ,  and  merchandise.  To  one  this  world  appears 
useful,  to  another  beautiful.  Whence  comes  the  differ- 
ence? From  the  soul  within  us.  It  can  make  of  this 
world  a  vast  chaos  —  "a  mighty  maze  without  a  plan;'' 
or  a  mere  machine  —  a  collection  of  lifeless  forces;  or 
it  can  make  it  the  Living  Vesture  of  Ood  ,  the  tissue 
through  which  He  can  become  visible  to  us.  In  the 
spirit  in  which  we  look  on  it  the  world  is  an  arena  for 
mere  self-advancement,  or  a  place  for  noble  deeds,  in 
which  self  is  forgotten,  and  God  is  all. 

Observe,  this  effect  is  traceable  even  in  that  pro- 
duced by  our  different  and  changeful  moods.  We  make 
and  unmake  a  world  more  than  once  in  the  space  of  a 
single  day.  In  trifling  moods  all  seems  trivial.  In 
serious  moods  all  seems  solemn.  Is  the  song  of  the 
nightingale  merry  or  plaintive?  Is  it  the  voice  of  joy, 
or  the  harbinger  of  gloom?  Sometimes  one,  and  some^ 
times  the  other,  according  to  our  different  moods.  We 
hear  the  ocean  furious  or  exulting.  The  thunder-daps 
are  grand ^  or  angry,  according  to  the  different  states  of 
our  mm&.  "S*^  ^  ^^  ^^jt^  ^^Kw^Whella  diime  sadly  or 
merrily ,  aa  o\a  %s&^€\^^wi&  ^^nkcisssa^    '^^Stss^  ^ctfiak 
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the  language  of  our  passing  moods.  The  young  ad- 
venturer revolving  sanguine  plans  upon  the  milestone, 
hears  them  speak  to  him  as  God  did  to  Hagar  in  the 
wilderness,  bidding  him  back  to  perseverance  and  great- 
ness. The  soul  spreads  its  own  hue  over  every^bing; 
the  shroud  or  wedding  garment  of  nature  is  woven  in 
the  loom  of  our  own  feelings.  This  universe  is  the  ex- 
press image  and  direct  counterpart  of  the  souls  that 
dwell  in  it  Be  noble-minded,  and  all  Nature  replies 
—  I  am  divine,  the  child  of  God  —  be  thou,  too,  His 
child,  and  noble.  Be  mean,  and  all  Nature  dwindles 
into  a  contemptible  smallness. 

In  the  second  place,  there  are  two  ways  in  which 
this  principle  is  true. 

To  the  pure,  all  things  and  all  persons  are  pure, 
because  their  purity  makes  all  seem  pure. 

There  are  some  who  go  through  life  complaining 
of  this  world;  they  say  they  have  found  nothing  but 
treachery  and  deceit;  the  poor  are  ungrateful,  and  the 
rich  are  selfish.  Tot  we  do  not  find  such  the  best  men. 
Experience  tells  us  that  each  man  most  keenly  and  un- 
erringly detects  in  others  the  vice  with  which  he  is  most 
familiar  himself. 

Persons  seem  to  each  man  what  he  is  himself.  One 
who  suspects  hypocrisy  in  the  world  is  rarely  trans- 
parent; the  man  constantly  on  the  watch  for  cheating 
18  generally  dishonest;  he  who  suspects  impurity  is 
prurient  This  is  the  principle  to  which  Christ  alludes 
when  he  says,  *'Give  alms  of  such  things  as  ye  have; 
and  behold  all  things  are  clean  unto  you/* 

Have  a  large  charity!     Large  "charity  Vxa^^'CcL  ^^ 
thin^.**    Look  at  that  sublime  apoat\ft  'wV^  ^^^'^  ^^ 
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churches  of  Ephesos  and  Thessalonica  pore,  btcawe 
he  saw  them  in  his  own  large  love,  and  painted  tbenif 
not  as  they  were,  but  as  his  heart  filled  np  the  picture; 
he  riewed  them  in  the  light  of  his  own  nobleness,  as 
representations  of  his  own  parity. 

Once  more,  to  the  pure  all  tliinga  are  pore,  as  well 
as  afi  persons.  That  which  is  natural  lies  not  in 
things,  but  in  the  minds  of  men.  There  is  a  difference 
between  prudery  and  modesty.  Prudery  detects  wrong 
where  no  wrong  is ;  the  wrong  lies  in  the  thoughts,  and 
not  in  the  objects.  There  is  something  of  over-sensitiye- 
ness  and  over-delicacy  which  shows  not  innocence,  but 
an  inflammable  imagination.  And  men  of  the  world 
cannot  understand  that  those  subjects  and  thoughts  which 
to  them  are  full  of  torture,  can  be  harmless,  suggesting 
nothing  evil  to  the  pure  in  heart 

Here,  however,  beware!  No  sentence  of  Scripture 
is  more  frequently  in  the  lips  of  persons  who  permit 
themselves  much  license,  than  the  text,  "To  the  pure, 
all  things  are  pure.''  Yes,  all  things  nstund,  but  not 
artificial  —  scenes  which  pamper  the  tastes,  whieh  ex- 
cite the  senses.  Innocence  feels  healthily.  To  it  ail 
nature  is  pure.  But,  just  as  the  dove  trembles  at  the 
approach  of  the  hawk,  and  the  young  calf  shudders  at 
the  lion  never  seen  before,  so  innocence  shrinks  in- 
stinctively from  what  is  wrong  by  the  same  divine  in- 
stinct. If  that  which  is  wrong  seems  pure,  t^en  the 
heart  is  not  pure,  but  vitiated.  To  the  right-minded 
all  that  is  rig^  in  the  coorse  of  this  world  seems  pore. 
Abraham,  looking  forward  to  the  dsRtaruolioii  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  entreated  that  it  might  be  averted,  and 
afterwarda  «Lti^Kift^t^^\  '^^  ^^^a  d^ordared  mini  "all 
things  are  out  ^  ^wsx^r    ^^N»&  \&  "^qa  v^cc^w^lbidh 
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pervades  the  whole  of  the  Ecclesiastes.  There  were 
two  things  which  were  perpetually  suggesting  them- 
selves  to  the  mind  of  Se^lomon ;  the  intolerable  sameness 
of  this  world ,  and  the  constant  desire  for  change.  A&d 
yet  that  same  world,  spread  before  the  serene  eye  of 
God,  was  pronounced  to  be  all  "very  good." 

This  disordered  universe  is  iihe  picture  of  your  own 
mind.  We  make  a  wilderness  by  encouraging  artificial 
wants,  by  creating  sensitive  and  selfish  feelings;  th^n 
we  project  everything  stamped  with  the  impress  of  our 
own  feelings  ,^  and  we  gather  the  whole  of  creation  into 
our  own  pained  being  —  "the  whole  creation  groaneth 
and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now."  The  world 
yon  complain  of  as  impure  and  wrong  is  not  God's 
world  but  your  world;  the  blight,  the  dulness,  the 
blank,  are  all  your  own.  The  light  which  is  in  you  has 
become  darkness,  and  therefore  the  light  itself  is  dark. 

Agam,  to  the  pure,  all  things  not  only  seem  pure, 
but  are  really  so  because  they  are  made  such. 

1.  As  regards  persons. 

It  is  a  marvellous  thing  to  see  how  a  pure  and  in- 
nocent heart  purifies  all  that  it  approaches.  The  most 
ferocious  natures  are  soothed  and  tamed  by  innocence. 
And  so  with  human  beings,  there  is  a  delicacy  so  pure, 
that  vicious  men  in  its  presence  become  almost  pure; 
all  of  purity  which  is  in  them  is  brought  out;  like 
attaches  itself  to  like.  The  pure  heart  becomes  a  centre 
of  attraction,  round  which  similar  atoms  gather,  and 
from  which  dissimilar  ones  are  repelled.  A  corrupt 
heart  elicits  in  an  hour  all  that  is  bad  in  us;  a  spiritual 
one  brings  out  and  draws  to  itself  all  that  is  best  and 
purest  Such  was  Christ.  He  stood  in  the  worlds  thfi^ 
liight  of  the  world,  to  which  all  sparkBO^  \V^\.  ^%.^xvs^l 
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gathered-     Ho  stood  in  the  presence  of  imptitity,  audi 
men  became  pure.  Note  this  in  the  hjstotj  of  Zaceheus,! 
In  nnawer  to  the  invitation  of  the  Son  of  man,  he  saySfj 
"Behold,  Lord,  the  half  of  my  goods  1  give   to  lh»| 
poor,   and  if  I  have  done  wrong  to  Any  man  I  restore 
him  fourfold,**     So   also    the  Scribe,    '*Well,    Master,^ 
thou  hast  well  said^  there  is  one  Ged,   and   there  li^fl 
none  other  than  He,"  To  the  pure  Savionr,  all  waa  pure- 
"  He  was  lilled  up  on  high ,  and  drew  all  men  unto  Him," 
Lastly,  all  situatioiis  are  pure  to  the  pure*   Accord- 
ing to  the  world ,  gome  profeisioni  are  reckoned  honour- 
able,  and  some  dishonourable.     Men  judge  according  " 
to  a  standiird  merely  conventional,    and  not  by  that  i)f 
moral  rectitude.      Yet  it  was,    in   truth,   the  men  who 
were  in  these  situations  which  made  them  such.    In  the 
days  of  the  Redeemer,  the  publican's  occupation  was  a 
degraded  one,  merely  because  low  base  men  filled  that 
place.     But  since  lie  was  born  into  the  world  a  poor, 
labouring  man,  poverty  is  noble  and  dignitied,  and  tuil 
is  honourable.     To  the  man  who  feels  that  ''the  king's 
daughter  is  all  glorious   within,''  no  outwai'd  situation 
can  seem  inglorious  or  impure. 

There  are  three  words  which  express  almost  the 
same  thing,  but  whose  meaning  is  entirely  difl'erent. 
These  are,  the  gibbet,  the  scaffold,  and  the  cross.  Sm 
ffir  as  we  know,  none  die  on  the  gibbet  but  men  of 
dishonourable  and  base  life.  The  scaffold  suggests  to 
our  minds  the  noble  deaths  of  our  gi'catest  martyrs. 
The  cross  was  once  a  gibbet,  but  it  is  now  the  liifrhest 
name  we  have,  because  He  hung  on  it.  Christ  ha^ 
purified  and  ewwoW^^  \Xi^  ^xq'^^.  Tlus  \)rinciple  nins 
through  life.  It  ^^  ^^'^  ^^  ^\\.w^^\wv  ^\v\^  ^^^^s-^*^ 
jnan,    but  the  m».Ti  nn^vo  WS?.^^  W^  ixv^^.>Cx..xx.     \Xn^ 
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slave  may  be  a  freeman.     The  monarch  may  be  a  slave. 
Sitnations  are  noble  or  ignoble,  as  we  make  them. 

From  all  this  subject  we  learn  to  understand  two 
things. 

Hence  we  understand  the  Fall.  When  man  fell^ 
the  world  fell  with  him.  All  creation  received  a  shock. 
Thorns,  briars,  and  thistles,  sprang  up.  They  were 
there  before,  but  to  the  now  restless  and  impatient 
hands  of  men  they  became  obstacles  and  weeds.  Death, 
which  must  ever  have  existed  as  a  form  of  dissolution, 
a  passing  from  one  state  to  another,  became  a  curse; 
the  sting  of  death  was  sin  —  unchanged  in  itself,  it 
changed  in  man.  A  dark,  heavy  cloud,  rested  on  it 
—  the  shadow  of  his  own  guilty  heart 

Hence,  too,  we  understand  the  Millennium.  The 
Bible  says  that  these  things  are  not  to  be  for  ever. 
There  are  glorious  things  to  come.  Just  as  in  my  for- 
mer illustration,  the  alteration  of  the  eye  called  new 
worlds  into  being,  so  now  nothing  more  is  needed  than 
to  re-create  the  soul  —  the  mirror  on  which  all  things 
are  reflected.  Then  is  realized  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah, 
^* Behold,  I  create  all  things  new,''  "new  heavens  and 
a  new  earth.'' 

The  conclusion  of  this  verse  proves  to  us  why  all 
these  new  creations  were  called  into  being  —  "wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness."  To  be  righteous  makes  all 
things  new.  We  do  not  want  a  new  world,  we  want 
new  hearts.  Let  the  Spirit  of  God  purify  society,  and 
to  the  pure  all  things  will  be  pure.  The  earth  will  put 
off  the  look  of  weariness  and  gloom  which  it  has  worn 
so  long,  and  then  the  glorious  language  of  the  pro^heta 
will  be  fulfilled  —  "The  forests  ^\U  \iT«^«SB.  wj\.  >«\SiQ. 
ainging,  and  the  desert  will  blossom  as  \)iiek  x^^^^ 
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Preached  February  9,  4854, 

UNITY  AND  PEACE. 

CoiiOBSiAKfl  ili.  15.  —  *'And  let  the  peace  of  God  rale  In  yonr  heMts,  to 
the  which  also  ye  are  called  in  one  body;  and  be  ye  thankftU." 

There  is  something  in  these  words  that  might  siu^ 
prise  us.  It  might  surprise  us  to  find  that  peace  is 
urged  on  us  as  a  duty.  There  can  be  no  duty  except 
where  there  is  a  matter  of  obedience;  and  it  might  seem 
to  us  that  peace  is  a  something  over  which  we  have  no 
power.  It  is  a  privilege  to  have  peace,  but  it  would 
appear  as  if  there  were  no  power  of  control  within  the 
mind  of  a  man  able  to  ensure  that  peace  for  itself. 
'^Yet,"  says  the  apostle,  ^^let  the  peace  of  Grod  rule  in 
your  hearts.'*  It  would  seem  to  us  as  if  peace  were  as 
far  beyond  our  own  control  as  happiness.  Unquestion- 
ably, we  are  not  masters  on  our  own  responsibility  of 
our  own  happiness.  Happiness  is  the  gratification  of 
every  innocent  desire;  but  it  is  not  given  to  us  to  ensure 
the  gratification  of  every  desire;  therefore,  happiness  is 
not  a  duty,  and  it  is  nowhere  written  in  the  Scripture, 
"You  must  be  happy."  But  we  find  it  written  by  the 
apostle  Paul,  "Be  ye  thankfiil,"  implying,  therefore, 
that  peace  is  a  duty.  The  apostle  says,  "Let  the  peace 
of  God  rule  in  your  hearts;"  from  whieh  we  infer  that 
peace  is  attainable,  and  within  the  reach  of  our  own 
wills;  that  if  there  be  not  repose  there  is  blame;  if 
there  be  not  i^^si^^  but  discord  in  the  heart,  there  is 
something  wron^.  T!:\i\%  Sa  ^^  m^x^^os^i^aMai^  when  we 
remember  tiie  dtwtfSAXaxL^sRa  xs.^^^^ 
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were  written.  They  were  written  from  Rome,  where 
the  apostle  lay  in  prison,  daily  and  hourly  expecting 
a  violent  deaUi.  They  were  written  in  days  of  per- 
secution, when  false  doctrines  were  rife,  and  religious 
animosities  fierce;  they  were  written  in  an  epistle  abound- 
ing with  the  most  earnest  and  eager  controversy,  where- 
by it  is  therefore  implied,  that  according  to  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Apostle  Paul,  it  is  possible  for  a  Christian 
to  live  at  the  very  point  of  death,  and  in  the  very 
midst  of  danger  —  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  bo 
breathing  the  atmosphere  of  religious  controversy  —  it 
is  possible  for  him  to  be  surrounded  by  bitterness,  and 
even  take  up  the  pen  of  controversy  himself  —  and 
yet  his  soul  shall  not  lose  its  own  deep  peace,  nor  the 
power  of  the  infinite  repose  and  rest  of  God.  Joined 
with  the  aposUe's  command  to  be  at  peace,  we  find 
another  doctrine,  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  **To  the  which  ye  are  called  in  one  body," 
in  order  that  ye  may  be  at  peace;  in  other  words,  iha 
unify  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  the  basis  on  which, 
and  on  which  alone,  can  be  built  the  possibility  of  the 
inward  peace  of  individuals. 

And  thus,  my  Christian  brethren,  our  subject 
divides  itself  into  these  two  simple  branches:  in  the 
furst  place,  the  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ;  in  the 
second  plaee,  the  inward  peace  of  the  members  of  that 
Church. 

The  first  subject,  then,  which  we  have  to  consider, 
is  the  Unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ 

And  the  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  both  cIqaxV^ 
to  de&ne  and  understand  the  m^^jmi^  ^'i  "^^  ^^^^ 
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*' unity.''  I  distinguish  the  unity  of  comprehonsiveness 
from  the  unity  of  mere  singularity.  The  word  one,  as 
oneness,  is  an  ambiguous  word.  There  is  a  oneness 
belonging  to  the  army  as  well  as  to  every  soldier  in  the 
army.  The  army  is  one,  and  that  is  the  oneness  of 
unity;  the  soldier  is  one,  but  that  is  the  oneness  of  the 
unit.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  oneness  of  a 
body  and  the  oneness  of  a  member  of  that  body.  The 
body  is  many,  and  a  unity  of  manifold  comprehensiye- 
ness.  An  arm  or  a  member  of  a  body  is  one,  but  that 
is  the  unity  of  singularity.  Without  unity,  my  Christian 
brethren,  peace  must  be  impossible.  There  can  be  no 
peace  in  the  one  single  soldier  of  an  army.  You  do 
not  speak  of  the  harmony  of  one  member  of  a  body. 
There  is  peace  in  an  army,  or  in  a  kingdom  joined 
with  other  kingdoms;  there  is  harmony  in  a  member 
united  with  other  members.  There  is  no  peace  in  a 
unit;  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  harmony  of  that 
which  is  but  one  in  itself.  In  order  to  have  peace  you 
must  have  a  higher  unity,  and  therein  consists  the  unity 
of  God's  own  being.  The  unity  of  God  is  the  basis  of 
the  peace  of  God  —  meaning  by  the  unity  of  God  the 
comprehensive  manifolduess  of  God,  and  not  merely  the 
singularity  in  the  nimiber  of  God's  being.  When  the 
Unitarian  speaks  of  God  as  one,  he  means  simply  sin- 
gularity of  number.  We  mean  that  He  is  of  manifold 
comprehensiveness  —  that  there  is  unity  between  His 
various  powers.  Amongst  the  personalities  or  powers 
of  His  Being  there  is  no  discord,  but  perfect  harmony, 
entire  union;  and  that,  bretliren,  is  repose,  the  blessed- 
ness of  infinite  rest,  that  belongs  to  the  unity  of  Grod 
•^-  "1  and.  my  YaL^k'et  «t^  wi^^V 

The  secon^L  \!ti\a%  ^^Mk.^  ^^  ^'^wch^  TR»<^R*&s^*^saL      1 
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unity,  is  that  it  subsists  between  things  not  similar  or 
alike,  but  things  dissimilar  or  unlike.  There  is  no 
unity  in  the  separate  atoms  of  a  sand-pit:  they  are 
things  similar;  there  is  an  aggregate  or  collection  of 
them.  Even  if  they  be  hardened  in  a  mass  they  are 
not  one,  they  do  not  form  a  unity:  they  are  simply  a 
mass.  There  is  no  unity  in  a  flock  of  sheep:  it  is 
simply  a  repetition  of  a  number  of  things  similar  to 
each  other.  If  you  strike  off  from  a  thousand  Ave 
hundred,  or  if  you  strike  off  nine  hundred,  there  is  no- 
thing lost  of  unity,  because  there  never  was  unity.  A 
flock  of  one  thousand  or  a  flock  of  five  is  just  as  much 
a  flock  as  any  other  number. 

On  the  oUier  hand,  let  us  turn  to  the  unity  of  peace 
which  the  apostle  speaks  of,  and  we  find  it  is  something 
different;  it  is  made  up  of  dissimilar  members,  without 
which  dissimilarity  there  could  be  no  unity.  Each  is 
imperfect  in  itself,  each  supplying  what  it  has  in  itself 
to  the  deficiencies  and  wants  of  the  other  members. 
So,  if  you  strike  off  from  this  body  any  one  member, 
if  you  cut  off  an  arm,  or  tear  out  an  eye,  instantly  the 
unity  is  destroyed;  you  have  no  longer  an  entire  and 
perfect  body,  there  is  nothing  but  a  remnant  of  the 
whole,  a  purt,  a  portion;  no  unity  whatever.  And  this 
will  help  us  to  understand  the  unity  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  If  the  ages  and  the  centuries  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  if  the  different  Churches  whereof  it  was  com- 
posed, if  the  different  members  of  each  Church,  were 
similar  —  one  in  this,  that  they  all  held  the  same 
views,  all  spoke  the  same  words,  all  viewed  truth  from 
the  same  side,  they  would  have  no  unity;  but  would 
simply  be  an  aggregate  of  atoms,  the  ftWi^-^W»  ^^^^ 
Bgam  —  umts,  maitiph'ed  it  may   \>^  to  Vo&iaX'^  >  ^3»>a^« 
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you  would  have  no  real  nnity,  and,  therefore,  no  peace 
No  nnity;  for  wherein  consists  the  unity  of  the  ChoBdi 
of  Christ?  The  unity  of  ages,  brethren,  consiits  it  ia 
this  —  that  every  age  is  merely  the  repetition  of  an- 
other age,  and  that  which  is  held  in  one  is  fa^  in  aa- 
other?  Precisely  in  the  same  way,  that  is  not  the  uni^ 
of  the  ages  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Every  century  and  every  age  has  held  a  difTerent 
truth,  put  forth  different  fragments  of  the  troth.  la 
early  ages,  fot  example,  by  martyrdom  was  proclaimed 
the  eternal  sanctity  of  truth,  rather  than  give  up  which 

a  man  must  lose  his  life In  our  owm  age  it  ii 

quite  plain  those  are  not  the  themes  which  engage  us, 
or  the  truths  which  we  put  in  force  now.  This  age,  by 
its  revolutions,  its  socialisms,  proclaims  another  truth-— 
the  brotherhood  of  the  Church  of  Christ;  so  that  the 
unity  of  ages  subsists  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of 
the  unity  of  the  human  body:  that  as  eveiy  separate 
ray  ^ —  the  violet,  the  blue,  and  the  orange  —  make  up 
the  white  ray,  so  these  manifold  fragments  of  truth 
blended  together  make  up  the  one  entire  and  perfect 
white  ray  of  Truth.  And  with  regard  to  individuals, 
taking  the  case  of  the  Beformation,  it  was  given  to  one 
Church  to  proclaim  that  salvation  is  a  thing  received, 
and  not  local;  to  another  to  proclaim  justification  by 
faith;  to  another  the  sovereignty  of  God;  to  another  thB 
supremacy  of  the  Scriptures;  to  another  the  right  ct 
private  judgement,  the  duty  of  the  individual  consctence. 
Unite  these  all,  and  then  you  have  the  Reformation  one 
—  one  in  spite  of  manifoldness;  those  very  varieties  by 
which  they  have  approached  this  proving  them  to  be 
one.    T3\B3oVii\.  ^"eci  wA  ^^\i.  ^^^  Wr«  some  miserable 
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persed.  And  so,  agaiii,  with  the  waltj  of  the  Churches. 
Whereby  would  he  produced  unity?  Would  we  force 
on  other  Chunches  our  An^canism?  Would  we  have 
our  thirty-nine  articles,  our  creeds,  our  prayers,  our 
rules  and  regulations,  accepted  by  every  Church 
throughout  the  world?  If  tliat  were  unity,  then  in  con- 
sistency you  are  bound  to  d^nand  that  in  God's  world 
there  shall  be  but  one  colour  instead  of  the  manifold 
harmony  and  accordance  of  whidb  this  oniverse  is  full; 
that  there  should  be  but  oiie  chaxmfied  note  which  we 
conceive  most  beautiful.  This  is  not  the  unity  of  the 
Church  of  God.  The  various  Churches  advance  different 
doctrines  and  truths.  The  Church  of  Germany  some- 
thing different  from  those  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  Church  of  Home,  even  in  its  idolatry,  proclaims 
trufjis  which  we  would  be  glad  to  seize.  By  the  worship 
of  the  Virgin,  the  purity  of  women;  by  the  rigour  of 
ecclesiastical  ordinances,  the  sanctity  and  permanence 
of  eternal  order;  by  the  very  priesthood  itself,  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  guidance  of  man  by  man.  Nay,  even  the 
dissenting  bodies  themselves  —  mere  aioms  of  aggre- 
gates as  they  are  —  stand  forward  and  proclaim  at  least 
this  truth,  the  separateness  of  the  individnal  conscieace, 
tlie  riglU  of  independence. 

Peace  subusts  not  between  things  exactly  alike.  We 
do  not  speak  of  peace  in  a  single  country.  We  say 
peace  subsists  between  different  countries  where  war 
mt'ght  be.  There  can  be  no  peace  between  two  men 
who  agree  in  everything;  peace  subsists  between  those 
who  differ.  There  is  no  peace  between  Baptist  and 
Baptist;  so  far  as  they  are  Baptists,  there  is  perfect 
accordance  and  agreement  There  may  \i^  "^^a.^^  \^~ 
tween  yon  and  the  Romamat^  the  Jew^  ot  ^<^  \y\«s^^B^^^> 
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because  there  are  angles  of  sharpness  which  might  come 
into  collision  if  they  were  not  subdned  and  softened  by 
the  power  of  love.  It  was  given  to  the  Apostle  Pan! 
to  discern  that  this  was  the  ground  of  unity.  In  the 
Church  of  Christ  he  saw  men  with  different  views,  and 
he  said,  so  far  from  that  variety  destroying  unity,  it 
was  the  only  ground  of  unity.  There  are  many 
doctrines,  all  of  them  different,  but  let  those  varieties 
be  blended  together  —  in  other  words,  let  there  be  the 
peace  of  love,  and  then  you  will  have  unity. 

Once  more,  this  unity,  whereof  the  apostle  speaks, 
consists  in  submission  to  one  single  influence  or  spirit 
Wherein  consists  the  unity  of  the  body?  Consists  it 
not  in  this, —  that  there  is  one  life  uniting,  making  all 
the  separate  members  one?  Take  away  the  life,  and 
the  members  fall  to  pieces:  they  are  no  longer  one;  de- 
composition begins,  and  every  element  separates,  no 
longer  having  any  principle  of  cohesion  or  union  with 
the  rest  There  is  not  one  of  us  who,  at  some  time  or 
other,  has  not  been  struck  with  the  power  there  is  in  a 
single  living  influence.  Have  we  never,  for  instance, 
felt  the  power  wherewith  the  orator  unites  and  holds 
together  a  thousand  men  as  if  they  were  but  one;  with 
flashing  eyes  and  throbbing  hearts,  all  attentive  to  his 
words,  and  by  the  difference  of  their  attitudes,  by  the 
variety  of  the  expressions  of  their  countenances  testifying 
to  the  unity  of  that  single  living  feeling  with  which  he 
had  inspired  them?  Whether  it  be  indignation,  whether 
it  be  compassion,  or  whether  it  be  enthusiasm,  that  one 
living  influence  made  the  thousand  for  the  time,  one. 
Have  Yre  not  heard  how,  even  in  this  centuiy  in  which 
we  live,  lilbft  ^movja  wA  ^t^^Sos:^  ^<^lin^  of  the 
people  o£  tiiVs  coxjltlVtj  ^«t^  5^\i^'85&m^!A.\s&s^  ^s«i.^ 
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the  threat  of  foreign  invasion  had  fdsed  down  and 
broken  the  edges  of  conflict  and  variance,  and  from 
shore  to  shore  was  heard  one  cry  of  terrible  defiance, 
and  the  different  classes  and  orders  of  this  manifold  and 
mighty  England  were  as  one?  Have  we  not  heard  how 
the  mighty  winds  hold  together,  as  if  one,  the  various 
atoms  of  the  desert,  so  that  they  rush  like  a  living 
thing,  across  the  wilderness?  And  this,  brethren,  is  the 
unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  subjection  to  the  one 
uniting  spirit  of  its  Qod. 

It  will  be  said,  in  reply  to  this,  "Why,  this  is  mere 
enthusiasm.  It  may  be  very  beautiful  in  theory,  but  it 
is  impossible  in  practice.  It  is  mere  enthusiasm  to  be- 
lieve, that  while  all  these  varieties  of  conflicting  opinion 
remain,  we  can  have  unity;  it  is  mere  enthusiasm  to 
think  that  so  long  as  men's  minds  reckon  on  a  thing 
like  unity,  there  can  be  a  thing  like  oneness."  And 
our  reply  is.  Give  us  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  we  shall 
be  one.  You  cannot  produce  a  unity  by  all  the  rigour 
of  your  ecclesiastical  discipline.  You  cannot  produce  a 
unity  by  consenting  in  some  form  of  expression  such  as 
this,  "Let  us  agree  to  di£fer."  You  cannot  produce  a 
unity  by  Parliamentary  regulations  or  enactments, 
bidding  back  the  waves  of  what  is  called  aggression. 
Give  us  the  living  Spirit  of  God,  and  we  shall  be  one. 
Once  on  this  earth  was  exhibited,  as  it  were,  a  speci- 
men of  perfect  anticipation  of  such  an  unity,  when  the 
"rushing  mighty  wind"  of  Pentecost  came  down  in  the 
tongues  of  fire  and  sat  on  every  man;  when  the  Par- 
thians,  and  Medes,  and  Elamites,  and  the  dwellers  in 
Mesopotamia,  the  "Cretes  and  Arabians,"  the  Jew  and 
the  Gentile,  each  speaking  one  language,  yet  blended 
and  fused  into  one  unity  by  enthuaiaati^^  \o^^^\i«»x^  ^^c^^ 
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another  speak,  as  it  were,  in  one  language,  the  mani- 
fold works  of  Ood ;  when  the  spirit  of  giving  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  spirit  of  mere  riyalry  and  competition, 
and  no  man  said  the  things  he  had  were  his  own,  but 
all  shared  in  common.  Let  that  spirit  come  again,  as 
come  it  will,  and  come  it  must;  and  then,  beneath  the 
influences  of  a  mightier  loye,  we  shall  have  a  nobler 
and  a  more  real  unity. 

We  pass  on  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  consider 
the  individual  peace  resulting  from  this  unity.  As  we 
have  endeavoured  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  uni^, 
80,  now,  let  us  endeavour  to  understand  what  is  meant 
by  peace.  Peace,  then,  is  the  opposite  of  passion,  and 
of  labour,  toil,  and  effort.  Peace  is  that  state  in  which 
there  are  no  desires  madly  demanding  an  impossible 
gratification;  that  state  in  which  there  is  no  misery,  no 
remorse,  no  sting.  And  there  are  but  three  things  which 
can  break  that  peace.  The  first  is  discord  between  the 
mind  of  man  and  the  lot  which  he  is  called  on  to  in- 
herit; the  second  is  discord  between  the  affections  and 
powers  of  the  soul;  and  the  third  is  doubt  of  the 
rectitude,  and  justice,  and  love,  wherewith  this  world  is 
ordered.  But  where  these  things  exist  not,  where  a 
man  is  contented  with  his  lot,  where  the  flesh  is  sub- 
dued to  the  spirit,  and  where  he  believes  and  feels 
with  all  his  heart  that  all  is  right,  there  is  peace,  and 
to  this,  says  the  apostle,  ''ye  are  called,*'  and  that  is 
the  grand,  peculiar  call  of  Christianity,  —  the  call, 
^^Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest'*  This  was  the  dymg 
bequest  of  Christ:  ''Peace  I  leave  with  you,  lUf  peace 
I  give  unto  you:  not  as  the  world  givedv  give  I  ants 
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yon:^*  and  therein  lies  one  of  the  greatest  truths  of  the 
blessed  and  eternal  character  of  Christianity,  that  it  ap- 
plies to,  and  satisfies  the  very  deepest  want  and 
craving  of  our  nature.  The  deepest  want  of  man  is 
not  a  desire  for  happiness,  but  a  craving  for  peace;  not 
a  wish  for  the  gratification  of  every  desire,  but  a 
craving  for  the  repose  of  acquiescence  in  the  will  of 
God;  and  it  is  this  which  Christiaility  promises. 
Christianity  does  not  promise  happinessi^  but  it  does 
pronnse  peace.  "In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribula- 
tion,"^ saith  our  Master,  "but  be  of  good  cheer;  I  have 
overcome  the  world."  Now,  let  us  look  more  closely 
into  this  peace. 

The  first  thing  we  see  respecting  it  is,  that  it  is 
called  Grod's  peace.  Grod  is  rest:  the  infinite  nature  of 
God  is  infinite  repose.  The  "/  am^'  of  God  is  con- 
trasted with  the  /  am  become  of  all  other  things.  E-very- 
thing  else  is  i»  a  state  of  becoming,  God  ift  in  a  state 
of  being.  The  acorn  has  become  the  plant,  and  the 
pl«ttk  has  become  the  oak.  The  child  has  become  the 
man,  and  the  man  haa  beeome  good,  or  wise,  or  what- 
ever else  it  may  be.  God  ever  is;  and  i  pray  you 
once  more  to  observe,  that  this  peace  of  God,  this 
eternal  rest  in  the  Almighty  Being,  arises  out  of  His 
unity.  Not  because  He  is  an  unit,  but  because  He  is 
aiL  unity.  There  is  no  discord  between  the  powers 
and  attributes  of  the  mind  of  God;  there  is  no  diseord 
between  Hi»  justice  and  His  love;  there  is  no  discord 
demanding  some  miserable  expedient  to  unite  them 
together,  such  as  some  theologians  imagined  when  they 
fitescribed  the  sacrifice  and  atonement  of  our  Redeemer 
by  saying,  it  is  the  clever  expedient  whereby  God  re- 
concil«8  His  justice  with  His*  lovei;     Grod's  justice  and 
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love  are  one.  Infinite  justice  must  be  infinite  love. 
Justice  is  but  another  sign  of  love.  The  infinite  rest 
of  the  "/  am"  of  God  arises  out  of  the  harmony  of 
His  attributes. 

The  next  thing  we  observe  respecting  this  divine 
peace  which  has  come  down  to  man  on  ea^  is,  that  it 
is  a  living  peace.  Brethren,  let  us  distinguish.  There 
are  several  things  called  peace  which  are  bj  no  means 
divine  or  Godlike  peace.  There  is  peace,  for  example, 
in  the  man  who  lives  for  and  enjoys  self,  with  no 
nobler  aspiration  goading  him  on  to  make  him  feel  the 
rest  of  God;  that  is  peace,  but  that  is  merely  the  peace 
of  toil.  There  is  rest  on  the  surface  of  the  cavemed 
lake,  which  no  wind  can  stir;  but  that  is  the  peace  of 
stagnation.  There  is  peace  amongst  the  stones  which 
have  fallen  and  rolled  down  the  mountain's  side,  and 
lie  there  quietly  at  rest;  but  that  is  the  peace  of  in- 
anity. There  is  peace  in  the  hearts  of  enemies  who  lie 
together,  side  by  side,  in  the  same  trench  of  the  battle- 
field, the  animosities  of  their  souls  silenced  at  length, 
and  their  hands  no  longer  clenched  in  deadly  enmity 
against  each  other;  but  that  is  the  peace  of  death.  If 
our  peace  be  but  ^e  peace  of  the  sensualist  satisfying 
pleasure,  if  it  be  but  the  peace  of  mental  torpor  and 
inaction,  the  peace  of  apathy,  or  the  peace  of  the  soul 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  we  may  whisper  to  our- 
selves, "Peace,  peace,"  but  there  will  be  no  peace; 
there  is  not  the  peace  of  unity  nor  the  peace  of  Qui, 
for  the  peace  of  God  is  the  living  peace  of  love. 

The  next  thing  we  observe  respecting  this  peace  is, 
that  it  is  the  manifestation  of  power  —  it  is  the  peace 
which  comes  from  an  inward  power:  "Let  the  peace 
of  God,"  says  the  Apostle,  "rule  within  your  hearts." 
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For  it  is  a  power,  the  manifestation  of  strength.  There 
is  no  peace  except  there  is  the  possibility  of  the  op* 
posite  of  peace  although  now  restrained  and  controlled. 
Yoa  do  not  speak  of  the  peace  of  a  grain  of  sand,  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  merely  insignificant, 
and  at  rest.  You  do  not  speak  of  the  peace  of  a  mere 
pond;  jou  speak  of  the  peace  of  the  sea,  because  there 
is  the  opposite  of  peace  implied,  there  is  power  and 
strength.  And  this,  brethren,  is  the  real  character  of 
the  peace  in  the  mind  and  soul  of  man.  Oh!  we  make 
a  great  mistake  when  we  say  there  is  strength  in 
passion,  in  the  exhibition  of  emotion.  Passion,  and 
emotion,  and  all  those  outward  manifestations,  prove, 
not  strength,  but  weakness.  If  the  passions  of  a  man 
are  strong,  it  proves  the  man  himself  is  weak,  if  he 
cannot  restrain  or  control  his  passions.  The  real  strength 
and  majesty  of  the  soul  of  man  is  calmness,  the  mani- 
festation of  strength;  ''the  peace  of  God"  ruling;  the 
word  of  Christ  saying  to  the  inward  storms  "  Peace  T' 
and  there  ia  "a  great  calm." 

Lastly,  the  peace  of  which  the  apostle  speaks  is 
the  peace  that  is  received  —  the  peace  of  reception. 
You  will  observe,  throughout  this  passage  the  apostle 
speaks  of  a  something  received,  and  not  done:  "Let 
^m  peace  of  God  role  in  your  hearts."  It  is  throughout 
receptive,  but  by  no  means  inactive.  And,  according  to 
dn»,  tiiere  are  two  kinds  of  peace;  the  peace  of 
obedience  —  "Let  the  peace  of  God  rule"  you  —  and 
there  is  the  peace  of  gratefulness  —  "Be  ye  thankful." 
Very  great,  brethren,  is  the  peace  of  obedience:  when 
a  man  has  his  lot  fixed,  and  his  mind  made  up,  and 
his  destiny  before  him,  and  he  quietly  acquiesces  in 
that,  his  spirit  is  at  rest     Great  and  deep  is  the  peace 
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of  the  soldier  to  whom  has  been  assigned  even  an 
uQtenable  position,  with  the  command,  "Keep  that,  or 
die,"  and  he  obediently  remains  to  die. 

Great  was  the  peace  of  Elisha  —  very,  veiy  cahn 
are  those  words  by  which  he  expressed  his  acquiescence 
in  the  divine  will.  "Knowest  thou,*'  said  the  troubled, 
excited  and  restless  men  around  him —  "Ejiowest  thou 
that  the  Lord  will  take  away  thy  master  from  thy 
head  to-day?"  He  answered,  "Yea,  I  know  it;  hold 
ye  your  peace."  Then  there  is  the  other  peace,  it  is 
the  peace  of  grate^lness:  "Be  ye  thankful."  It  is 
that  peace  which  the  Israelites  had  when  these  words 
were  spoken  to  them  on  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
while  the  bodies  of  their  enemies  floated  past  them, 
destroyed,  but  not  by  them:  "Stand  still  and  see  the 
salvation  of  the  Lord." 

And  here,  brethren,  is  another  mistake  of  ours:  we 
look  on  salvation  as  a  thing  to  be  done,  and  not  re- 
ceived. In  God^s  salvation  we  can  do  but  little,  but 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  received.  We  are  here,  not 
merely  to  act,  but  to  be  acted  upon.  "Let  the  peace 
of  God  rule  in  your  hearts;"  there  is  a  peace  that  will 
enter  there,  if  you  do  not  thwart  it;  there  is  a  Spirit 
that  will  take  possession  of  your  soul,  provided  that 
you  do  not  quench  it.  In  this  world  we  are  recipients, 
not  creators.  In  obedience  and  in  grateftilneBS,  and  the 
infinite  peace  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man,  is  alone  deep 
rest  and  repose. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  AIM  AND  MOTIVE. 

Matthsw  V,  48.  —  "Be  ye  therefore  perfect ,  even  ai  your  Father  which 
is  in  heaven  is  perfect.^ 

There  are  two  erroneous  views  held  respecting  the 
character  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Meant  The  first  may 
be  called  an  error  of  worldly-minded  men,  the  other  an 
error  of  mistaken  religionists.  Worldly-minded  men 
—  men,  that  is,  in  whom  the  devotional  feeling  is  but 
feeble  —  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  morality  as  the 
whole  of  religion;  and  they  suppose  that  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  was  designed  only  to  explain  and  enforce 
correct  principles  of  morality.  It  tells  of  human  duties 
and  human  proprieties,  and  an  attention  to  these,  they 
maintain,  is  the  only  religion  which  is  required  by  it 
Strange,  my  Christian  brethren,  that  men,  whose  lives 
are  least  remarkable  for  superhuman  excellence,  should 
be  the  very  men  to  refer  most  frequently  to  those  sub- 
lime comments  on  Christian  principle,  and  should  so 
confidently  conclude  from  thence,  that  themselves  are 
right  and  all  others  are  wrong.     Yet  so  it  is. 

The  other  is  an  error  of  mistaken  religionists.  They 
sometimes  regard  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  if  it 
were  a  collection  of  moral  precepts,  and  consequently, 
strictly  speaking,  not  Christianity  at  all  To  them  it 
seems  as  if  the  chief  value,  the  chief  intention  of  the 
discourse  was  to  show  the  breadth  and  spirituality  of 
the  requirements  of  the  law  of  Moses  —  its  chief  reli- 
^ous  significance,  to  show  the  utter  impossibility  o€ 
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falfilling  the  law,  and  thus  to  lead  to  the  necessirj 
inference  that  jastification  most  be  bj  faith  alone.  And 
80  they  would  not  scruple  to  assert  tiiat,  in  the  higiiest 
sense  of  that  term,  it  is  not  Christianity  at  all,  but 
only  preparatory  to  it  —  a  kind  of  spiritual  Judaism; 
and  that  the  higher  and  more  developed  principles  of 
Christianity  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
apostles.  Before  we  proceed  further,  we  would  remark 
here  that  it  seems  extremely  startling  to  say  thait  He 
who  came  to  this  world  expressly  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
should,  in  the  most  elaborate  of  all  His  discourses, 
omit  to  do  so:  it  is  indeed  somediing  more  than  stait- 
ling,  it  is  absolutely  revolting  to  suppose  that  the 
letters  of  those  who  spoke  of  Christ,  should  contain  i 
more  perfectly-developed,  a  freer  and  fuller  Christianity 
than  is  to  be  found  in  Christ^s  own  words. 

Now  you  will  observe  that  these  two  parties^  so 
opposed  to  each  other  in  their  general  religious  views, 
are  agreed  in  this  —  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is 
nothing  but  morality.  The  man  of  the  world  says  — 
^^It  is  morality  only»  and  that  is  the  whole  of  religion.'' 
The  mistaken  religionist  says  —  "It  is  morali^  only, 
not  the  entire  essence  of  Christianity."  In  opposition 
to  both  these  views,  we  maizitain  that  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  contains  the  sum  and  substance  of  Christia* 
nity  —  the  very  chief  matter  of  the  gospel  of  otnr 
Eedeemer.  It  is  not,  you  will  observe,  a  pure  and 
spiritualized  Judaism;  it  is  contrasted  widi  Judaism 
again  and  again  by  Him  who  spoke  it  Quoting  the 
words  of  Moses,  be  aflGumed,  "So  was  it  spoken  by 
them  of  old  time,  but  /  say  unto  you  — "  For  example, 
"Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself,  but  shalt  p^orm 
imto  the  Lord  thine  oaths.'*    Thai  is  Judaism.    "Bat 
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I  say  nnto  you  swear  not  all,  bat  let  your  yea  be  yea, 
and  yoar  nay  nay.*'  That  is  Cbristiainty.  And  t^t 
which  is  die  essential  peculiarity  of  this  Christianity 
lies  in  these  two  things.  First  of  all,  that  the  morality 
which  it  teaches  is  disintereHed  goodness  —  goodness 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  blessing  that  follows  it,  bat  for 
its  own  sake,  and  becaase  it  is  right.  "Love  year 
enemies,*'  is  ^e  Oospel  precept  Why?  —  Becaase  if 
you  love  them  you  shall  be  blessed  -,  and  if  you  do  not 
cursed?  No;  but  "Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that 
cuTBe  yon,  do  good  to  ^m  that  hate  you,  and  pray 
for  diem  which  despiteftilly  use  you  and  persecute  you, 
that  ye  may  be  the  children  of"  —  that  is,  may  be 
like  —  "your  Father  which  is  in  Heaven.''  The 
second  essential  peculiarity  of  Christianity  —  and  this, 
too,  18  aa  essential  peculiarity  of  this  Sermon  —  is, 
that  it  teaches  and  enforces  the  law  of  self-sacrifice. 
If  thy  right  eye  offend  diee  pluck  it  out;  if  thy  right 
band  offend  thee  cut  it  off."  This,  brethren,  is  the  law 
of  self-sacrifioe  —  the  very  law  and  spirit  of  the 
blessed  cross  of  Christ. 

How  deeply  and  essentially  Christian,  then,  this 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  is,  we  shall  understand  if  we  are 
enabled  in  any  measure  to  reach  the  meaning  and 
spirit  of  the  single  passage  which  I  have  taken  as  my 
text  It  tells  two  things  —  the  Christian  aim  and  the 
Christian  motive. 

1st  The  Christian  aim  —  perfection.  2nd.  The 
Christian  motive  —  because  it  is  right  and  Godlike  to 
be  perfect 

I.  We  will  in  the  first  place  take  the  first  of  these. 
The  Christian  aim  is  this  —  to  be  'perfect     "Be 
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ye  therefore  perfect.*'  Now  distinguish  this,  I  pray 
you,  from  mere  worldly  morality.  It  is  not  conformi^ 
to  a  creed  that  is  here  required,  but  aspiration  after  a 
state.  It  is  not  demanded  of  us  to  pe^orm  a  number 
of  duties,  but  to  yield  obedience  to  a  certain  spiritual 
law.  But  let  us  endeavour  to  explain  this  more  fully. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  expression,  "Be  ye  p«^ 
feet?''  Why  is  it  that  in  this  discourse,  instead  of  being 
commanded  to  perform  religious  duties,  we  are  com- 
manded to  think  of  being  Uke  God?  Will  not  that  in- 
flame our  pride,  and  increase  our  natural  vain-gloiy? 
Now  the  nature  and  possibility  of  human  perfection, 
what  it  is  and  how  it  is  possible,  are  both  contained  in 
one  single  expression  in  the  text  "Even  as  yonr 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven  is  perfect"  The  relation- 
ship between  father  and  son  implies  consanguinity, 
likeness,  similarity  of  character  and  nature.  God  maii^ 
the  insect,  the  stone ,^  the  lily;  but  God  is  not  the 
Father  of  the  caterpillar,  the  lily,  or  the  stone.  When, 
therefore,  God  is  said  to  be  our  Father,  something  more  is 
implied  in  this  than  that  God  created  man.  And  so  when 
the  Son  of  Man  came  proclaiming  the  fact  that  we  are  the 
children  of  God,  it  was  in  the  truest  sense  a  revelation. 
He  told  us  that  the  nature  k>f  God  resembles  the  nature 
of  man,  that  love  in  God  is  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech, 
but  means  the  same  thing  as  love  in  us,  and  that  divine 
anger  is  the  same  thing  as  human  anger  divested  of 
its  emotions  and  imperfections.  Therefore,  when  we 
are  commanded  to  be  like  God,  it  implies  that  God  has 
that  nature  of  which  we  have  already  the  germs.  And 
this  has  beeti  t&u^ht  by  the  incarnation  of  the  Bedeemer. 
Things  a\)fto\\i\A'^  iva«ass\«t  \ja.  ^^  iskaAuie  cannot 
mingle.    ^sAet  cwKao^*  ^Q^^'Wiftk  ^*rJ^%a»k  —  ^y^L  ^asse 
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not  mix  with  oil.  If,  then,  humanity  and  divinity 
were  united  in  the  person  of  the  Redeemer,  it  follows 
that  there  must  be  something  kindred  between  the  two, 
or  else  the  incarnation  had  been  impossible.  So  that 
the  incarnation  is  the  realization  of  man^s  perfection. 

But  let  us  examine  more  deeply  this  assertion,  that 
our  nature  is  kindred  with  that  of  God  —  for  if  man 
has  not  a  nature  kindred  to  God's,  th^n  a  demand  such 
as  that,  ^^Be  ye  the  children  of,  ih&t  is  like,  God,"  is 
but  a  mockery  of  man.  We  say  then,  in  the  first 
place,  that  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  man  can  be 
a  creator.  The  beaver  makes  its  hole,  the  bee  makes 
its  cell;  man  alone  has  the  power  of  creating.  The 
mason  makes,  the  architect  creates.  In  the  same  sense 
that  we  say  God  created  the  universe,  we  say  that  man 
is  also  a  creator.  The  creation  of  the  universe  was 
the  Eternal  Thought  taking  reality.  And  thought 
taking  expression  is  also  a  creation.  Whenever,  there- 
fore, there  is  a  living  thought  shaping  itself  in  word  or 
in  stone,  there  is  there  a  creation.  And  therefore  it  is, 
that  the  simplest  effort  of  what  we  call  genius  is  prized 
infinitely  more  than  the  most  elaborate  performances 
which  are  done  by  mere  workmanship,  and  for  this 
reason:  that  the  one  is  produced  by  an  effort  of  power 
which  we  share  with  the  beaver  and  the  bee,  that  of 
making,  and  the  other  by  a  faculty  and  power  which 
man  alone  shares  with  God. 

Here,  however,  you  will  observe  another  difficulty. 
It  will  be  said  at  once  —  there  is  something  in  this 
comparison  of  man  with  God  which  looks  like  blas- 
phemy, because  one  is  finite  and  the  other  infinite  — 
man  is  bounded,  God  boundless;  and  to  «^^^^  c^S.  \<^- 
Bowhlance  and  kindred  between  these  Vi?o^  \&  v^  ^^^^^^ 
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of  resemblance  and  kindred  between  two  aatnres  < 
tially  different  Bat  this  is  precisely  ihe  ai^;aneDt 
which  is  brought  by  the  Socinians  against  the  doctrine 
of  the  incarnation;  and  we  are  bound  to  add  that  the 
Socinian  argument  is  right,  unless  there  be  tbe  simi- 
larity of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  Unless  diere 
be  something  in  man^s  nature  which  truly  and  pM^lj 
partakes  of  the  divine  nature,  there  coidd  be  no  inca^ 
nation,  and  the  demand  for  perfecdon  would  he  a 
mockery  and  an  impossibility. 

Let  us  then  endeavour  to  £nd  out  the  evidences  of 
this  infinitude  in  the  nature  of  man.  First  of  all,  we 
find  it  in  this  —  that  the  desires  of  man  are  for  some- 
thing boundless  and  unattainable.  Thus  speaks  our 
Lord  —  ^^What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  be  should  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?"  Every  school- 
boy has  heard  the  story  of  the  youthfiil  prince  who 
enumerated  one  by  one  the  countries  he  meant  to 
conquer  year  after  year;  and  when  the  enumeration 
was  completed,  was  asked  what  he  meant  to  do  when 
all  those  victories  were  achieved ,  and  he  replied  —  to 
sit  down,  to  be  happy,  to  take  his  rest  But  then  came 
the  ready  rejoinder  —  Why  not  do  so  now?  But  it  is 
not  every  schoolboy  who  has  paused  to  consider  the 
folly  of  the  question.  He  who  asked  his  son  why  he 
did  not  at  once  take  the  rest  which  it  was  his  ultimate 
purpose  to  enjoy,  knew  not  the  immensity  and  nobOitjr 
of  the  human  soul.  He  could  not  then  take  his  rest 
and  be  happy.  As  long  as  one  realm  remained  un- 
conquered,  so  long  reet  was  impossible;  he  would  weep 
for  firesh  worlds  to  conquer.  And  thus,  that  whkh 
was  spoken  \)y  wa  \j«t^  ^^  ^\ia  ^as^y  gratification, 
ia   true  of  att  —  ^^V'Ci^ci^H^  ^sra^^aa.  ^\  "^ks^  ^^^hl 
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flhall  thirst  again."  The  boundless,  endless,  infinite 
Toid  in  the  soul  of  man  can  be  satisfied  with  aothing 
bat  God.  Satisfaction  lies  not  in  having^  but  in  being. 
There  is  no  satisfaction  even  in  doing.  Man  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  his  own  performances.  When  the  right- 
eons  young  rulfir  came  to  Christ,  and  declared  that  in 
reference  to  the  life  gone  by,  he  had  kept  all  the  com* 
mandments  and  fulfilled  all  the  duties  required  hj  the 
Law,  still  came  the  question  —  "What  lack  I  yet?^* 
The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  the  strictest  observers 
of  the  ceremoaies  of  the  Jewish  religion,  "touching  the 
Law"  they  were  blameless,  but  yet  they  wanted  som€- 
thing  Bore  than  that,  and  they  were  found  on  the  brink 
of  Jovdan  imploring  the  baptism  of  John,  seeking  after 
a  new  and  higher  state  than  they  had  jet  attained  to, 
—  a  {Significant  proof  that  man  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
his  own  works.  And  agaia,  there  is  not  one  of  us 
who  has  ever  been  satisfied  with  his  own  performances. 
Tliere  is  no  man,  whose  doings  are  worth  anything, 
who  has  not  felt  that  he  has  not  yet  done  that  which 
he  £Bels  himself  able  to  do.  While  he  was  doing  if, 
he  was  kept  up  by  the  spirit  of  hope;  but  when  done, 
the  thing  seemed  to  him  worthless.  And  therefore  it 
is  that  ^e  author  cannot  read  his  own  book  again,  nor 
the  sculptor  look  with  pleasure  upon  his  finished  work. 
With  respect  to  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  modem  sculp- 
tors, we  are  told  that  he  longed  for  the  termination  of 
his  earthly  career,  for  this  reason  —  that  he  had  been 
aatisfied  with  his  own  performance:  satisfied  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life.  And  this  expression  of  his  satis- 
faction was  but  equivalent  to  saying  that  he  had 
reached  the  goal,  beyond  which  there  could  b^  \i^  \^^- 
greas.     This  impossibiUty  of  b^ng  «a\i«&^  ^^  '^^ 
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own  performances  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  our 
immortalitj  —  a  proof  of  tliat  perfection  towards  which 
we  shall  for  ever  tend,  but  which  we  can  never  attain. 

A  second  trace  of  this  infinitude  in  man^s  nature  ve 
find  in  the  infinite  capacities  of  the  souL  This  is  trae, 
intellectually  and  morally.  With  reference  to  our  in- 
tellectual capacities,  it  would  perhaps  be  more  strictlj 
correct  to  say  that  they  are  indefinite,  rather  than  in- 
finite; that  is,  we  can  affix  to  them  no  limit.  For  there 
is  no  man,  however  low  his  intellectual  powers  may  be, 
who  has  not  at  one  time  or  another  felt  a  rush  of 
thought,  a  glow  of  inspiration,  which  seemed  to  make 
all  things  possible,  as  if  it  were  merely  the  effect  of 
some  imperfect  organization  which  stood  in  the  way 
of  his  doing  whatever  he  desired  to  do.  With  respect 
to  our  moral  and  spiritual  capacities,  we  remark  that 
they  are  not  only  indefinite,  but  absolutely  infinite. 
Let  that  man  answer  who  has  ever  truly  and  heartily 
loved  another.  That  man  knows  what  it  is  to  partake 
of  the  infinitude  of  God.  Literally,  in  the  emphatic 
language  of  the  Apostle  John,  he  has  felt  his  immor 
tality  —  "Grod  in  him  and  he  in  Grod."  For  that  mo- 
ment, infinitude  was  to  him  not  a  name,  but  a  reaUty. 
He  entered  into  the  infinite  of  time  and  space,  which  is 
not  measured  by  d^ys,  or  months,  or  years,  but  is  alike 
boundless  and  eternal. 

Again,  we  perceive  a  third  trace  of  this  infinitude 
in  man,  in  the  power  which  he  possesses  of  giving  up 
self.  In  this,  perhaps  more  than  in  anything  else,  man 
may  claim  kindred  with  God.  Nor  is  this  power  con- 
fined to  the  best  of  mankind,  but  is  possessed,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  \i'y  iJ^.  TW^  l*  no  man,  bow  low  so- 
ever he  may  \>^,  '^^'^  ^^^  '^^'^  ^"^^  ^"^  ^^  ^^wsMtf®,  ^t  ««. 
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crets,  which  no  earthly  consideration  would  induce  him 
to  betray.  There  is  no  man  who  does  not  feel  towards 
one  or  two  at  least,  in  this  world,  a  devotion  which  all 
the  bribes  of  the  universe  would  not  be  able  to  shake. 
We  have  heard  the  story  of  that  degraded  criminal 
who,  when  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him, 
turned  to  his  accomplice  in  guilt,  in  whose  favour  a 
verdict  of  acquittal  was  brought  in,  and  in  glorious  self- 
forgetfolness  exclaimed  —  "Thank God,  you  are  saved!" 
The  savage  and  barbarous  Indian  whose  life  has  been 
one  unbroken  series  of  cruelty  and  crime,  will  submit 
to  a  slow,  lingering,  torturing  death,  rather  than  betray 
his  country.  Now,  what  shall  we  say  to  these  things? 
Do  they  not  tell  of  an  indestructible  something  in  the 
nature  of  man,  of  which  the  origin  is  divine?  —  the 
remains  of  a  majesty  which,  though  it  may  be  sullied, 
can  never  be  entirely  lost? 

Before  passing  on,  let  us  observe  that  were  it  not 
for  this  conviction  of  the  divine  origin,  and  consequent 
perfectibility  of  our  nature,  the  very  thought  of  God 
would  be  painM  to  us.  God  is  so  great,  so  glorious, 
that  the  mind  is  overwhelmed  by,  and  shrinks  from,  the 
contemplation  of  His  excellence,  unless  there  comes  the 
tender,  ennobling  thought  that  we  are  the  children  of 
God,  who  are  to  become  like  our  Father  in  Heaven, 
whose  blessed  career  it  is  to  go  on  in  an  advance  of 
love  and  duty  towards  Him,  until  we  love  Him  as  we 
are  loved,  and  know  Him  almost  as  we  are  known. 

II.  We  pass  on  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  con- 
sider the  Christian  motive  —  "Even  as  your  Father 
which  is  in  Heaven  is  perfect"  Brethren^  worldly  ^twt 
dence,  miscalled  morality,  says  —  ^^1^^  \iQ\v^\.\  i^"^ 
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will  find  yonr  gain  in  being  bo.  Do  rigbt;  70a  will 
be  the  better  for  it  —  even  in.  this  world  you  will  not 
lose  by  it"  The  mistaken  religionist  only  magnifief 
this  on  a  large  scale.  ^^Your  duty,"  he  says,  ^is  to 
save  your  souL  Giye  up  this  world  to  have  fJie  neit 
Lose  here^  that  you  may  gain  hereafter y  Now,  this  is 
but  prudence  after  all  —  it  is  but  magnified  selfishness, 
carried  on  into  eternity,  —  none  the  more  noble  for  be- 
ing eternal  selfishness.  Now,  in  opposition  to  all  sack 
sentiments  as  these,  thus  speaks  the  Grospel  —  **Be  ye 
perfect."  Why?  ** Because  your  Father  which  is  ii 
Heaven  is  perfect"  Do  right,  because  it  is  God-like 
and  right  so  to  do.  Here,  however,  let  us  be  under 
stood.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Gospel  ignores 
altogether  the  personal  results  of  doing  right  Tkii 
would  be  unnatural  —  because  G^  has  linked  togedier 
well-doing  and  blessedness.  But  we  do  say  that  this 
blessedness  is  not  the  motive  which  the  Crospel  gives 
us.  It  is  true  the  Gospel  says  —  *^  Blessed  are  the 
meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth;  blessed  are  the 
merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy;  blessed  are  diej 
which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for  thef 
shall  be  filled."  But  when  these  are  made  our  motives 
—  when  we  become  meek  in  order  that  we  may  in- 
herit here  —  then  the  promised  enjoyment  will  not 
come.  If  we  are  merciful  merely  that  we  may  onr- 
selfes  obtain  mercy,  we  shall  not  have  that  in- dwelling 
love  of  God  which  is  the  result  and  token  of  His  for- 
giveness. Such  was  the  law  and  such  the  example  of 
our  Lord  and  Master.  True  it  is  that  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  great  work  of  redemption  He  had  ^respect 
to  the  teeom^Ti^i^  ^^  t^^%x^!*    TtniQ  it  is  He  was  con- 
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His  work  was  completed  He  should  be  '*  glorified  with 
that  glorj  which  He  had  with  the  Father  before  the 
world  began  ^**,  bat  we  denj  that  this  was  the  motme 
whidi  induced  Him  to  undertake  that  work;  and  that 
man  has  a  very  mistaken  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
Bedeemer,  and  understands  but  little  of  His  spirit,  who 
has  so  mean  an  opinion  of  Him  as  to  suppose  that  it 
was  any  consideratiott  of  personal  happiness  and  bless- 
edness which  led  the  Son  of  God  to  die.  "For  this 
end  was  He  bom,  and  for  this  end  came  He  into  the 
world  to  bear  witness  unto  the  Truth  ,*^  and  ^to  finish 
the  work  whieh  was  given  Him  to  do." 

K  we  were  asked,  Can  you  select  one  text  in  which 
sore  than  in  any  other  this  unselfish,  disinterested  fear 
tore  comes  forth,  it  should  be  this,  ^^Love  ye  your  ene- 
mies»  do  good  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again." 
This  is  t)hs  true  spirit  of  Christianity  —  doing  right 
disinterestedly,  not  from  the  hope  of  any  personal  ad- 
vantage or  reward,  either  temporal  or  spiritual,  but  en- 
tirely forgetting  sel^  "hoping  for  nothing  again.*'  When 
that  glorious  philanthropist,  whose  whole  life  had  been 
spent  in  procuring  the  abolition  of  Uie  slave-trade,  was 
demanded  of  by  some  systematic  theologian,  whether  in 
his  ardour  in  this  great  cause  he  had  not  been  neglect- 
ing his  personal  prospects,  and  endangering  his  own 
soul,  this  was  his  magnanimous  reply  —  one  of  those 
which  show  the  light  of  truth  breaking  through  like  an 
inspiration.  He  said,  "I  did  not  think  about  my  own 
sold,  I  had  no  time  to  think  about  myself,  I  had  for- 
gotten all  about  my  soul."  The  Christian  is  not  con- 
eenied  about  his  own  happiness;  he  has  not  time  to 
consider  himself;  he  has  not  time  to  ^^  \h^\.  ^a^&s^ 
question  which  the  disciples  put  tft  \!bke^^\i««.^^  ^^^«^ 
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they  were  but  half  baptized  with  His  spirit,  "Lo,  we 
have  left  all  and  followed  Thee,  what  shall  we  bave 
therefore?" 

In  conclasion  we  observe,  there  are  two  thmgi 
which  are  to  be  learned  from  this  passage.  The  fint 
is  this,  that  happiness  is  not  onr  end  and  aim.  It  hu 
been  said,  and  has  since  been  repeated  as  frequently  as 
if  it  were  an  indisputable  axiom,  that  "  Happiness  is  our 
being's  end  and  aim.  Brethren,  happiness  is  not  ovt 
being's  end  and  aim.  The  Christian's  aim  is  perfeetioo, 
not  happiness,  and  every  one  of  the  sons  of  God  mjoi 
have  something  of  that  spirit  which  marked  their  Mis- 
ter, that  holy  sadness,  that  peculiar  unrest,  that  high 
and  lofty  melancholy  which  belongs  to  a  spirit  whkh 
strives  after  heights  to  which  it  can  never  attain. 

The  second  thing  we  have  to  learn  is  this,  that  on 
this  earth  there  can  be  no  rest  for  man.  By  rest  we 
mean  the  attainment  of  a  state  beyond  which  there  can 
be  no  rest  for  man  here.  In  one  country  alone  has  that 
system  been  fully  carried  out  which,  conservative  of 
the  past,  excludes  all  desire  of  progress  and  improve- 
ment for  the  future:  but  it  is  not  to  China  that  we 
should  look  for  the  perfection  of  human  society.  There 
is  one  ecclesiastical  system  which  carries  out  the  same 
spirit,  looking  rather  to  the  Church  of  the  past  than  to 
the  Church  of  the  future;  but  it  is  not  in  the  Romish 
that  we  shall  find  the  model  of  a  Christian  Church.  In 
Paradise  it  may  have  been  right  to  be  at  rest,  to  desire 
no  change,  but  ever  since  the  Fall  every  system  that 
tends  to  check  the  onward  progress  of  mankind  is  h- 
tally,  ladicalVj^  ^ixixelessly  wrong.  The  motto  on  evwy 
Cbriatiaxi  \)MmBt  Sa  ^''l^w^^!^^^  ^^^osss?^  >&  xio  restmg 
iu  the  pteaenV,  n^  ^^w^igJafc^^xL^^       V«^ 
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The  last  thing  we  learn  from  this  is  the  impossibi- 
lity of  obtaining  that  of  which  some  men  speak  —  the 
satisfaction  of  a  good  conscience.  Some  men  write  and 
speak  as  if  the  difference  between  the  Christian  and 
the  worldly  man  was  this,  that  in  the  one  conscience  is 
a  self-reproaching  hell,  and  in  the  other  a  self-congra- 
tulating heaven.  Oh,  brethren,  is  this  the  fact?  Think 
you  that  the  Christian  goes  home  at  night  counting  up 
the  noble  deeds  done  during  the  day,  saying  to  himself, 
"Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant?"  Brethren, 
that  habit  of  looking  forwards  to  the  future  prevents  all 
pride  and  self-righteousness,  and  makes  our  best  and 
only  rest  and  satisfaction  to  consist  in  contemplating 
the  foture  which  is  bringing  us  nearer  and  nearer  home. 
Our  motto,  therefore,  must  be  that  striking  one  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  "Forgetting  those  things  which  are  be- 
hind, and  reaching  forth  to  those  things  which  are  be- 
fore, I  press  towurds  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 
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Preached  JanMry  4,  4S5t, 

CHRISTIAN    CASUISTRY. 

1  CoBiHTHiAHS  Tli.  18-24.  —  **Ib  Kaj  num  caHed  beincr  cfitmmefied?  M 
Um  not  beeome  nncircmnciBed.  la  aay  called  ia  nncircnmeieloB?  kt 
bim  not  be  circamcUed.  Circamcieion  is  notbinf ,  and  uncirenrndiioe 
is  notbing,  bat  tbe  keeping  of  tbe  commandteente  of  God.  Let  enif 
man  abide  in  the  same  callinip  wherein  he  was  called.  Ait  thoa  caiW 
being  a  servant?  care  not  for  it:  but  if  thou  mayeet  be  made  free  om It 
rather.  For  he  that  is  called  in  the  Lord,  being  a  serrant,  is  the  hot^ 
fireeman;  likewise  also  he  that  is  called  being  ft«e,  fe  ChrtaftHi  serttfU 
Te  are  bought  with  a  price;  be  not  ye  the  eenrants  of  men.  BrelbMBi 
let  every  man  wherein  he  is  called  therein  abide  with  God.^ 

The  whole  of  these  seven  chapters  of  the  Fkil 
Epistle  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  Corinthiaiis,  is  eccn- 
pied  with  questions  of  Christian  casuistry.  In  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  Christiaiiitj  to  the  varyiag 
circumstances  of  life,  innumerable  difficulties  had  aristBf 
and  the  Corinthians  upon  these  difficulties  had  pot 
certain  questions  to  the  Apostle  Paul.  This  seventh 
chapter  contains  the  apostle's  answer  to  manj  of  these 
questions.  There  are,  however,  two  great  divisions 
into  which  these  answers  generally  fall.  St.  Paul  makes 
a  distinction  between  those  things  which  he  speaks  by 
commandment  and  those  which  he  speaks  only  by  pa- 
mission;  there  is  a  distinction  between  what  he  says  as 
from  the  Lord,  and  what  only  from  himself;  between 
that  which  he  speaks  to  them  as  being  taught  of  God, 
and  that  which  he  speaks  only  as^  servant,  ^'called  of 
the  Lord  and  f&ithful."  It  is  manifestly  plain  that  there 
are  many  c^a^%^\0Tk&  m  '^XsvsSa.  t\^\.  %aB,^  vivonq  are  not 
variable ,  Wl  m9L\«&^xl\^^  «q^  ^sas^\  ^^ftSwi^  "^kr.  'w*. 
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questions,  on  the  other  hand,  where  these  terms  are  not 
fixed,  but  variable,  fluctuating,  altering,  dependent  upon 
circumstances.  As,  for  instance,  those  in  which  the 
apostle  teaches  in  the  present  chapter  the  several  duties 
and  advantages  of  marriage  and  celibacy.  There  may 
be  circumstances  in  which  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Ohristian 
man  to  be  married,  there  are  others  in  which  it  may  be 
his  duty  to  remain  unmarried.  For  instance,  in  the 
case  of  a  missionary  it  may  be  right  to  be  married 
rather  than  unmarried;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case 
of  a  pauper,  not  having  the  wherewithal  to  bring  up 
and  maintain  a  family,  it  may  be  proper  to  remain  un- 
married. You  will  observe,  however,  that  no  fixed  law 
can  be  laid  down  upon  this  subject  We  cannot  say 
marriage  is  a  Christian  duty,  nor  celibacy  is  a  Christian 
duty;  nor  that  it  is  in  eveiy  case  the  duty  of  a  mis- 
sionary to  b^  married,  or  of  a  pauper  to  be  unmarried. 
All  these  things  must  vary  according  to  circumstances, 
and  the  duty  must  be  stated  not  universally,  but  with 
reference  to  those  circumstances. 

These,  therefore,  are  questions  of  casuistiy,  which 
depend  upon  the  particular  case:  from  which  word  the 
term  ** casuistry**  is  derived.  On  these  points  the 
apostle  speaks,  not  by  commandment,  but  by  permis- 
sion; not  as  speaking  by  God*s  command,  but  as  having 
the  Spirit  of  God.  A  distinction  has  sometimes  been 
drawn  with  reference  to  this  chapter  between  that  which 
the  apostle  speaks  by  inspiration,  and  what  he  speaks 
as  a  man  uninspired.  The  distinction,  however,  is  an 
altogether  iahe  one,  and  beside  the  question.  For  the 
real  distinction  is  not  between  inspired  and  uninspired, 
.but  between  a  decision  in  matters  of  Cbtv%\a»jDL^\i.\:^>  ^tl^ 
advt'ce  in  matten  of  Christian  pxudeiiCfe.    AX.  \^  ^>sx^- 

Sarmons,  III.  W 
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dantly  evident  that  God  cannot  give  advice;  He  can 
only  issne  a  command.  God  cannot  say,  ^'It  is  better 
to  do  this;''  his  perfections  demand  something  absolute: 
"Thou  Bhalt  do  this-,  thou  shalt  not  do  this."  When- 
soever, therefore,  we  come  to  advice  there  is  introdaced 
the  human  element  rather  than  the  divine.  In  all  sacb 
cases,  therefore,  as  are  dependent  upon  circumstances 
the  apostle  speaks  not  as  inspired,  but  as  uninspired; 
as  one  whose  judgment  we  have  no  right  to  find  ftnlt 
with  or  to  cavil  at,  who  lays  down  what  is  a  matter  of 
Christian  prudence,  and  not  a  bounden  and  universal 
duty.  The  matter  of  the  present  discourse  will  take  in 
various  verses  in  this  chapter  —  from  the  tenth  to  the 
twentyfourth  verse  —  leaving  part  of  the  commencement 
and  the  conclusion  for  our  consideration,  if  God  permit, 
next  Sunday. 

There  are  three  main  questions  on  which  the  apostle 
here  gives  his  inspired  decision.  The  first  decision  k 
concerning  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage-bond  between 
two  Christians.  His  verdict  is  given  in  the  tenth  verse: 
"Unto  the  married  I  command,  yet  not  I,  but  the  Lord, 
TiCt  not  the  wife  depart  from  her  husband."  He  lap 
down  this  principle,  that  the  union  is  an  indissoluble 
one.  Upon  such  a  subject,  Christian  brethren,  before  a 
mixed  congregation,  it  is  manifestly  evident  that  we 
can  only  speak  in  general  terms.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  say  that  marriage  is  of  all  earthly  unions  almost  the 
only  one  permitting  of  no  change  but  that  of  deadi.  It  i 
is  that  engagement  in  which  man  exerts  his  most  awful 
and  solemn  power,  —  the  power  of  responsibility  which 
belongs  to  him  as  one  that  shall  give  account,  —  die 
power  of  aW^«k.Mm^^^  Tv^\.\fe  &«sss^^ —  the  power 
of  patimg  m\\v  Via  ^t^^«w^>— "^^  ^^!^^  ^  ^^^^5,^.*. 
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which  iu  this  world  can  never  be  reversed.  And  jet  it 
is  perhaps  that  relationship  which  is  spoken  of  most 
frivolously,  and  entered  into  most  carelessly  and  most 
wantonly.  It  is  not  an  union  merely  between  two 
creatures,  it  is  an  union  between  two  spirits;  and  the 
intention  of  that  bond  is  to  perfect  the  nature  of  both, 
by  supplementing  their  deficiencies  with  the  force  of 
contrast,  giving  to  each  sex  those  excellencies  in  which 
it  is  naturally  deficient;  to  the  one  strength  of  character 
and  firmness  of  moral  will,  to  the  other  sympathy, 
meekness,  tenderness.  And  just  so  solemn,  and  just  so 
glorious  as  these  ends  are  for  which  the  union  was 
contemplated  and  intended,  just  so  terrible  are  the  con- 
sequences if  it  be  perverted  and  abused.  For  there  is 
no  earthly  relationship  which  has  so  much  power  to 
ennoble  and  to  exalt.  Very  strong  language  does  the 
apostle  use  in  this  chapter  respecting  it:  '*  What  knowest 
thou,  O  wife,  whether  thou  shalt  save  thy  husband?  or 
how  knowest  thou,  0  man,  whether  thou  shalt  save  thy 
wife?"  The  veiy  power  of  saving  belongs  to  this  re- 
lationship. And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  earthly 
relationship  which  has  so  much  power  to  wreck  and 
ruin  the  soul.  For  there  are  two  rocks  in  this  world  of 
ours  on  which  the  soul  must  either  anchor  or  be 
wrecked.  The  one  is  God;  the  other  is  the  sex  opposite 
to  itself.  The  one  is  the  "Rock  of  Ages,"  on  which 
if  the  human  soul  anchors  it  lives  the  blessed  life  of 
faith;  against  which  if  the  soul  be  dashed  and  broken, 
there  ensues  the  wreck  of  Atheism  —  the  worst  ruin 
of  the  soul.  The  other  rock  is  of  another  character. 
Blessed  is  the  man,  blessed  is  the  woman  whose  life- 
experience  has  taught  a  confiding  beUe^  m  ^^  ^tlr^- 
Jencies  of  the  sex  opposite  to  their  OYru — «l\^r»%^^^^«^ 
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second  only  to  the  blessedness  of  salvation.  And  ^ 
rain  in  the  other  case  is  second  only  to  the  min  of 
everlasting  perdition  —  the  same  wreck  and  min  of  the 
soul.  These,  then,  are  the  two  tremendous  altematiTes: 
on  the  one  hand  the  possibility  of  secnring,  in  all  87m- 
pathj  and  tenderness,  the  laying  of  that  step  on  which 
man  rises  towards  his  perfection;  on  the  other  hand  the 
blight  of  all  sympathy,  to  be  dragged  down  to  eaiih, 
and  forced  to  become  frivolous  and  commonplace;  to 
lose  all  zest  and  earnestness  in  life,  to  have  heart  and 
life  degraded  by  mean  and  perpetually-recurring  soureet 
of  disagreement;  these  are  the  two  idtematives,  and  it 
is  the  worst  of  these  alternatives  which  the  young  lisk 
when  they  form  an  inconsiderate  union,  excusably  in- 
deed —  because  through  inexperience;  and  it  is  the 
worst  of  these  alternatives  which  parents  risk  —  not 
excusably  but  inexcusably  —  when  they  bring  up 
their  children  with  no  higher  view  of  what  that  tie  is 
than  the  merely  prudential  one  of  a  rich  and  honour 
able  marriage. 

The  second  decision  which  the  apostle  makes  re- 
specting another  of  the  questions  proposed  to  him  by 
the  Corinthians,  is  as  to  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage 
bond  between  a  Christian  and  one  who  is  a  heathen. 
When  Christianity  first  entered  into  our  world,  and  was 
little  understood,  it  seemed  to  threaten  the  dislocation 
and  alteration  of  all  existing  relationships.  Many  diffi- 
culties arose;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  one  here  started. 
When  of  two  heathen  parties  only  one  was  conveited 
to  Christianity,  the  question  arose,  What  in  this  case  is 
the  duty  of  the  Christian?  Is  not  the  duty  separation? 
Is  not  tVie  momaig^  m  \\s^  xsaa^  «iA  -^^wd?  as  if  it  i 
were  an  \udoii  \>etN?%«a  ^^^  ^«^  «i^  ^t«.\««.5^  Vs^    V 
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that  perpetual  contact  with  a  heathen,  and,  therefore, 
an  enemy  of  God,  is  not  that,  in  a  relation  so  close 
and  intimate,  perpetual  defilement?  The  apostle  de- 
cides this  with  his  usual  inspired  wisdom.  He  decides 
that  the  marriage- hond  is  sacred  still.  Diversities  of 
religious  opinion,  even  the  farthest  and  widest  diversity, 
cannot  sanction  separation.  And  so  he  decides  in  the 
13th  verse,  "The  woman  which  hath  an  hushand  that 
belie veth  not,  if  he  be  pleased  to  dwell  with  her,  let 
her  not  leave  him."  And,  "if  any  brother  hath  a  wife 
that  believeth  not,  and  she  be  pleased  to  dwell  with 
him,  let  him  not  put  her  away,"  v.  12.  Now  for  us  in 
the  present  day,  the  decision  on  this  point  is  not  of  so 
much  importance  as  the  reason  which  is  adduced  in 
support  of  it  The  proof  which  the  Apostle  gives  of 
the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  is  exceedingly  remarkable. 
Practically  it  amounts  to  this;  —  If  this  were  no  mar- 
riage, but  an  unhallowed  alliance,  it  would  follow  as  a 
necessary  consequence  that  the  offspring  could  not  be 
reckoned  in  any  sense  as  the  children  of  God;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  the  instinctive,  unwavering  convic- 
tion of  every  Christian  parent,  united  though  he  or  she 
may  be  to  a  heathen,  "My  child  is  a  child  of  God,"  or, 
in  the  Jewish  form  of  expression,  "My  child  is  clean,'^ 
So  the  apostle  says,  "the  unbelieving  husband  is  sancti- 
fied by  die  wife,  and  the  unbelieving  wife  is  sanctified 
by  the  husband:  ebe  were  your  children  unclean;  but 
now  they  are  holy,"  for  it  follows,  if  the  children  are 
holy  in  this  sense  of  dedicated  to  God,  and  are  capable 
of  Christian  relationship,  then  the  marriage  relation  was 
not  unhallowed,  but  sacred  and  indissoluble.  The  value 
of  this  argument  in  the  present  day  depends  on.  vt& 
relation  to  baptism.  The  great  que&Vioii  'v^  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 
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in  the  present  day  may  be  reduced  to  a  very  few  words. 
This  question  —  the  Baptismal  question  —  is  this:  — 
whether  we  are  baptized  because  we  are  the  childiea 
of  God,  or,  whether  we  are  the  children  of  Grod  be- 
cause we  are  baptized;  whether,  in  other  words,  when 
the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England  says  that  by 
baptism  we  are  "made  the  children  of  God,**  we  are  to 
understand  thereby  that  we  are  made  something  which 
we  were  not  before  —  magically  and  mysterionslj 
changed;  or,  whether  we  are  to  understand  that  we  are 
made  the  children  of  God  by  baptism  in  the  same  sense 
that  a  sovereign  is  made  a  sovereign  by  coronatioD. 
Here  the  apostle^s  argument  is  foil,  decisive,  and  un- 
answerable. He  does  not  say  that  these  children  were 
Christian,  or  clean,  because  they  were  baptized^  bnt 
they  were  the  children  of  God  because  they  were  the 
children  of  one  Christian  parent;  nay,  more  than  that^ 
such  children  could  scarcely  ever  have  been  baptized, 
because,  if  the  rite  met  with  opposition  from  one  of  the 
parents,  it  would  be  an  entire  and  perfect  veto  to  the 
possibility  of  baptism.  You  will  observe  that  the  very 
fundamental  idea  out  of  which  infant-baptism  arises  is, 
that  the  impression  produced  upon  the  mind  and  char- 
acter of  the  child  by  the  Christian  parent,  makes  the 
child  one  of  a  Christian  community;  and,  therefore,  as 
Peter  argued  that  Cornelius  had  received  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  so  was  to  be  baptized,  just  in  the  same  way,  as 
they  are  adopted  into  the  Christian  family,  and  receive 
a  Christian  impression,  the  children  of  Christian  parents 
are  also  to  be  baptized. 

Observe  also  the  important  truth  which  comes  out 
coUateraWy  iiom  ^Aa  ^^oss^ffio^  —  namely,  the  sacred- 
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connection  between  parent  and  child.  Stronger  far 
than  education  —  going  on  before  education  can  com- 
mence, possibly  from  the  very  first  moments  of  con- 
sciousness, we  begin  to  impress  ourselves  on  our  children. 
Our  character,  voice,  features,  qualities  —  modified,  no 
doubt,  by  entering  into  a  new  human  being,  and  into 
a  di£Ferent  organization  —  are  impressed  upon  our 
children.  Not  the  inculcation  of  opinions,  but  much 
rather  the  formation  of  principles,  and  of  the  tone  of 
character,  the  derivation  of  qualities.  Physiologists  tell 
us  of  the  derivation  of  the  mental  qualities  from  the 
father,  and  of  the  moral  from  the  mother.  But,  be  this 
as  it  may,  there  is  scarcely  one  here  who  cannot  trace 
back  his  present  religious  character  to  some  impression, 
in  early  life,  from  one  or  other  of  his  parents  —  a  tone, 
a  look,  a  word,  a  habit,  or  even,  it  may  be,  a  bitter, 
miserable  exclamation  of  remorse. 

The  third  decision  which  the  apostle  gives,  the 
third  principle  which  he  lays  down,  is  but  the  develop- 
ment of  the  last  Christianity,  he  says,  does  not  inter- 
fere with  existing  relationships.  First,  he  lays  down 
the  principle,  and  then  unfolds  the  principle  in  two 
ways,  ecclesiastically  and  civilly.  The  principle  he 
lays  down  in  almost  every  variety  of  form.  In  the 
17th  verse,  '*As  God  hath  distributed  to  every  man,  as 
the  Lord  hath  called  every  one,  so  let  him  walk.**  In 
the  20th  verse,  ^^Let  every  man  abide  in  the  same 
calling  wherein  he  was  cadled.*'  In  the  24th  verse, 
"Brethren,  let  every  man  wherein  he  is  called  therein 
abide  with  God.'*  This  is  the  principle.  Christianity 
was  not  to  interfere  with  existing  relationships;  Christian 
men  were  to  remain  in  those  relationships  in  which 
they  were,  and  in  them  to  devolope  \\i^  mN^^^  ^^xste^r 
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ality  of  the  Christian  life.  Then  he  applies  this 
principle  in  two  ways.  First  of  all,  ecclesiasticillj. 
With  respect  to  their  chnrch,  or  ecclesiastical  aflairs, 
he  says  —  *^Is  any  man  called  bdng  drcomcised? 
Let  him  not  become  uncircomcised.  Is  any  man  in 
oncircumcision?  Let  him  not  be  drcumcised.**  In 
other  words,  the  Jews,  after  their  conyersion,  were  to 
continue  Jews,  if  they  would.  Christianity  required 
no  change  in  these  outward  things,  for  it  was  not  in 
these  that  the  depth  and  reality  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  consisted.  So  the  Apostle  Paul  took  Timothj 
and  circumcised  him;  so,  also,  he  used  all  the  Jewish 
customs  with  which  he  was  familiar,  and  perflnrmed  • 
vow,  as  related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  "having 
shorn  his  head  in  Cenchrea;  for  he  had  a  tow.**  It 
was  not  his  opinion  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  Christian 
to  overthrow  the  Jewish  system.  He  knew  that  the 
Jewish  system  could  not  last,  but  what  he  wanted  was 
to  vitalize  the  system  —  to  throw  into  it  not  a  Jewidi, 
but  a  Christian  feeling;  and  so  doing,  he  might  con- 
tinue in  it  so  long  as  it  would  hold  together.  And  so 
it  was,  no  doubt,  with  all  the  other  apostles.  We  have 
no  evidence  that,  before  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
polity,  there  was  any  attempt  made  by  them  to  ove^ 
throw  the  Jewish  external  religion.  They  kept  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  and  observed  the  Jewish  rituaL  One 
of  them,  James,  the  Christian  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
though  a  Christian,  was  even  among  the  Jews  remark- 
able and  honourable  for  the  regularity  with  which  he 
observed  all  his  Jewish  duties.  Now  let  us  apply  this 
to  modem  duties.  The  great  desire  among  men  now, 
appears  to  \>^  \jc>  ^\.^t  YDsiQS.\^cs^&a^  to  have  perfbct  in- 
stitutions, aa  V^  iKc^  ^ws\.\  \aaiBA  \«aR^^&sscu  '>&sAl 
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the  difference  between  this  feeling  and  that  of  the 
apodtle,  "Let  every  man  abide  in  the  same  calling 
wherein  he  was  called."  We  are  called  to  be  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  —  what  is  our  duty  now? 
What  would  Paul  have  done?  Is  this  our  duty  —  to 
put  such  questions  to  ourselves  as  these?  ^'Is  there 
any  single,  particular  sentence  in  the  service  of  my 
Church  wiUi  which  I  do  not  entirely  agree?  Is  there 
any  single  ceremony  with  which  my  whole  soul  does 
not  go  adong?  If  so,  then  is  it  my  duty  to  leave  it  at 
once?'*  No,  my  brethren,  all  that  we  have  to  do  is 
to  say,  "All  our  existing  institutions  are  those  under 
which  God  has  placed  us,  under  which  we  are  to 
mould  our  lives  according  to  His  will.''  It  is  our  duty 
to  vitalize  our  forms,  to  throw  into  them  a  holier, 
deeper  meaning.  My  Christian  brethren,  surely  no 
man  will  get  true  rest,  true  repose  for  his  soul  in  these 
days  of  controversy,  until  he  has  learned  the  wise 
significance  of  these  wise  words  —  "Let  every  man 
abide  in  the  same  calling  wherein  he  was  called."  He 
will  but  gain  unrest,  he  will  but  disquiet  himself,  if  he 
says,  "I  am  sinning  by  continuing  in  this  imperfect 
system,"  if  he  considers  it  his  duty  to  change  his  call- 
ing if  his  opinions  do  not  agree  in  every  particular 
and  special  point  with  the  system  under  which  Grod 
has  placed  him. 

Lastly,  the  apostle  applies  this  principle  civilly. 
And  you  will  observe  he  applies  it  to  that  civil  relation- 
ship which,  of  all  others,  was  the  most  difficult  to  har- 
monize with  Christianity  —  slavery.  "Art  thou  called," 
he  says,  "being  a  servant?  Care  not  for  it"  Now, 
in  considering  this  part  of  the  subject  we  should  cast^ 
aJon^  with  as  these  two  recoUections.   TVwV^  -^^  ^^^j^^ 
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recollect  that  Christianity  had  made  mach  way  among 
this  particular  class,  the  class  of  slaves.  No  wonder 
that  men  corsed  with  slaveiy  embraced  with  joy  a  re- 
ligion which  was  perpetually  teaching  the  worth  and 
dignity  of  the  human  soul,  and  declaring  that  rich  and 
poor,  peer  and  peasant,  master  and  slave,  were  eqnal 
in  the  sight  of  Grod.  And  yet,  great  as  this  growth 
was,  it  contained  within  it  elements  of  danger.  It  was 
to  be  feared,  lest  men,  hearing  for  ever  of  brotherhood 
and  Christian  equality,  should  be  tempted  and  excited 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  by  force  ^  and  compel  thdr 
masters  and  oppressors  to  do  them  right 

The  other  fact  we  are  to  keep  in  remembrance  ii 
this  —  that  all  this  occurred  in  an  age  in  which 
slavery  had  reached  its  worst  and  most  fearful  form, 
an  age  in  which  the  emperors  were  accustomed,  not 
unfrequently,  to  feed  their  fish  with  living  slaves; 
when  captives  were  led  to  fight  in  the  amphitheatre 
with  wild  beasts  or  with  each  other,  to  glut  the  Koman 
appetite  for  blood  upon  a  Koman  holiday.  And  yet, 
fearful  as  it  was,  the  apostle  says,  '^Care  not  for  it"^ 
And,  fearful  as  war  was  in  those  days,  when  the  sol- 
diers came  to  John  to  be  baptized,  he  did  not  recom- 
mend them  to  join  some  ^ Peace  Association,"'  to  use 
the  modem  term;  he  simply  exhorted  them  to  be  con- 
tent with  their  wages.  And  hence  we  understand  the 
way  in  which  Christianity  was  to  work.  It  interferes 
indirectly  and  not  directly  with  existing  institutions. 
No  doubt  it  will  at  length  abolish  war  and  slavery, 
but  there  is  not  one  case  where  we  find  Christianity 
interfering  with  institutions,  as  sucL  Even  when  One- 
simus  Tan  a^w^L^  %xA  <:»x[s!^  V^  Paul^  the  apostle  sent  him  | 
back  to  \us  m^Vict  ^\x\«a!kss^>  ^^\.  ^mr^wvsv'^  ^3c«.  <!flu-     i 
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nection  between  them.  And  then,  as  a  consolation  to 
the  servant,  he  told  him  of  a  higher  feeling  —  a 
feeling  that  would  make  him  free,  with  the  chain  and 
shackle  upon  his  arm.  And  so  it  was  possible  for  the 
Christian  then,  as  it  is  now,  to  be  possessed  of  the 
highest  liberty  even  under  tyranny.  It  many  times 
occurred  that  Christian  men  found  themselves  placed 
under  an  unjust  and  tyrannical  government,  and  com- 
pelled to  pay  unjust  taxes.  The  Son  of  Man  showed 
his  freedom  not  by  refusing,  but  hj  paying  them. 
His  glorious  liberty  could  do  so  without  any  feeling 
of  degradation;  obeying  the  laws,  not  because  they 
were  right,  but  because  institutions  are  to  be  upheld 
with  cordiality. 

One  thing  in  conclusion  we  have  to  observe.  It  is 
possible  from  all  this  to  draw  a  most  inaccurate  con- 
clusion. Some  men  have  spoken  of  Christianity  as 
if  it  was  entirely  indifferent  about  liberty  and  all 
public  questions  —  as  if  with  such  things  as  these 
Christianity  did  not  concern  itself  at  all.  This  indif- 
ference is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Apostle  Paul.  While 
he  asserts  that  inward  liberty  is  the  only  true  liberty, 
he  still  goes  on  to  say,  *^If  thou  mayst  be  free  use  it 
rather."  For  he  well  knew  that  although  it  was  pos- 
sible for  a  man  to  be  a  high  and  lofty  Christian,  even 
though  he  were  a  slave,  yet  it  was  not  probable  that 
be  would  be  so.  Outward  institutions  are  necessary 
partly  to  make  a  perfect  Christian  character;  and  thus 
Christianity  works  from  what  is  internal  to  what  is 
external  It  gave  to  the  slave  the  feeling  of  his  dignity 
as  a  man,  at  the  same  time  it  gave  to  the  Christian 
master  a  new  view  of  his  relation  to  his  slave  ^  aad 
i&ught  him  to  regard  him  "not  now  aa  a  ^^TNWs^.^  Vo^. 
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above  a  servant,  a  brother  beloved."  And  so  bj  de- 
grees slavery  passed  into  freed  servitude,  and  freed 
servitude,  under  God's  blessing,  may  pass  into  some- 
thing else.  There  are  two  mistakes  which  are  often 
made  upon  this  subject;  one  is,  the  error  of  sappooog 
that  outward  institutions  are  nnnecessaiy  for  the  forma- 
tion of  character,  and  the  other,  that  supposing  that 
they  are  all  that  is  required  to  form  the  human  aooL 
If  we  understand  rightly  the  duty  of  a  Christiaa 
man,  it  is  this:  to  make  his  brethren  free  inwardly 
and  outwardly;  first  inwardly,  so  that  they  may 
become  masters  of  themselves,  rulers  of  their  pai- 
sions,  having  the  power  of  self-rule  and  self-controV, 
and  then  outwardly,  so  that  there  may  be  every  power 
and  opportunity  of  developing  the  inward  life;  in  the 
language  of  the  prophet,  **To  break  the  rod  of  the 
oppressor  and  let  the  oppressed  go  ftee^ 
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XIV. 

Preached  January  4f ,  485i. 

MABRIAOE  AND  CXUBAOY. 

1  OosiHTHiAVi  tU.  99^1.  —  "Bat  tblB  1  say,  brethren,  the  time  Ib  short:  it 
renaineth  that  both  they  that  have  wives  be  as  though  they  had  none ; 
and  they  that  weep  as  though  they  wept  not;  and  they  that  r^oice  aa 
thongh  they  rejoiced  not ;  and  they  that  buy,  aa  though  they  possessed 
not  I  and  they  that  use  this  world  aa  not  abasing  it:  for  the  fiuhion  of 
thii  world  passeth  away.*^ 

Tbb  mibject  of  oar  exposition  last  Snndaj  was  an 
essential  portion  of  this  chapter.  It  is  our  duty  to 
eKimine  now  the  former  and  the  latter  portions  of  it. 
These  portions  are  occupied  entirely  with  the  inspired 
apostolic  decision  upon  this  one  question  —  the  compara- 
tiTo  advantages  and  merits  of  celibacy  and  marriage. 
One  preliminary  question,  however,  is  to  be  discussed. 
How  came  it  that  such  a  question  should  be  put  at  all 
to  the  apostle? 

In  the  church  at  Corinth  there  were  two  different 
sections  of  society;  first  there  were  those  who  had 
been  introduced  into  the  church  through  Judaism,  and 
afterwards  those  who  had  been  converted  from  different 
forms  of  heathenism.  Now  it  is  well  known,  that  it 
was  the  tendency  of  Judaism  highly  to  venerate  the 
marriage  state,  and  just  in  the  same  proportion  to 
disparage  that  of  celibacy,  and  to  place  those  who  led 
a  single  life  under  a  stigma  and  disgrace.  Those 
converts,  therefore,  entered  into  the  Church  of  Christ 
canying  with  them  their  old  Jewish  prejudices.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  who  had  eutat^d  m^i^  >^v^ 
Christian  Church  bad   been  conveTibd.  \o  CiVm%>A»:c^l 
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from    di£Pereut    forms    of    heathenism.    Among   these 
prevailed  a  tendency  to  the  belief  (which  originated 
primarily  in  the  oriental  schools  of  philosophy)  that  the 
highest  virtue  consisted  in  the  denial   of  all  natural 
inclinations,  and  the  suppression  of  all  natural  dedres; 
and  looking  upon  marriage  on  one  side  only,  and  that 
the  lowest,  they  were  tempted  to  consider  it  as  low, 
earthly,  carnal,  and  sensual.     It  was  at  this  time  that 
Christianity  entered  into  the  world,  and  while  it  added 
fresh  dignity  and  significance  to  the  marriage  relados- 
ship,  it  at  the  same  time  shed  a  splendour  and  a  glory 
upon  the  other  state.     The  virginity  of  the  mother  of 
Our  Lord  —  the  solitary  life  of  John  the  Baptist  —  Ae 
pure  and  solitary  youth  of  Christ  Himself —  had  thrown 
upon  celibacy  a  meaning  and  dignity  which  it  did  not 
possess  before.     No  marvel,  therefore,  that  to  men  so 
educated,    and    but    half    prepared    for    Christianity, 
practices  like  these  should  have  become  exaggerations; 
for  it  rarely  happens  that  any  right  ideas  can  be  given 
to  the  world  without  suffering  exaggeration.     Human 
nature  progresses,  the  human  mind  goes  on-,  but  it  is 
rarely  in  a  straight  line,   almost  always  tlurough  the 
medium  of  re-action,  rebounding  from  extremes  whidi 
])roduce  contrary  extremes.     So  it  was  in  the  Church 
of  Corinth.     There  were  two  opposite  parties  holding 
views    diametrically   opposed  to    one   another  —  one 
honouring  the  married  and  depreciating  the  unmarried 
life  —  the  other  attributing  peculiar  dignity  and  sanctity 
to  celibacy,  and  looking  down  with  contempt  upon  the 
married  Christian  state. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  ourselves  that 
this  divemtj  o^  «fc\v>LYav^\i\.\ia3^  ^t^a^j^  in  the  Church 

of    C\lri8t   m    l^iao^  ^   ^W^^     '^^^  «»ssss$»R.^>!a.'^ 
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early  agos,  in  almost  all  the  writings  of  the  Fathers 
we  have  exaggerated  descriptions  of  the  dignity  and 
glory  of  the  state  of  celibacy.  They  speak  as  if  the 
marriage  state  was  low,  carnal,  and  worldly;  and  tlie 
other  the  only  one  in  which  it  is  possible  to  attain  to 
the  higher  spiritual  life  —  the  one  the  natural  state, 
fit  for  man,  the  other  the  angelic,  fit  for  angels.  But 
ordinarily,  among  men  in  general,  in  every  age,  the 
state  of  single  life  has  been  looked  down  upon  and 
contemned.  And  then  there  comes  to  the  parties  who 
are  so  circumstanced  a  certain  sense  of  shame,  and 
along  with  this  a  disposition  towards  calumny  and 
slander.  Let  us  endeavour  to  understand  the  wise, 
inspired  decision  which  the  Apostle  Paul  pronounced 
npon  this  subject.  He  does  not  decide,  as  we  might 
have  been  led  to  suppose  he  would,  from  his  own 
peculiarity  of  disposition,  upon  one  side  only;  but  raises 
into  relief  the  advantages  and  excellencies  of  both.  He 
says  that  neither  state  has  in  itself  any  mtrmsic  merit  — 
neither  is  in  itself  superior  to  the  other.  "I  suppose, 
then,"  he  says,  "that  this  is  good  for  the  present 
distress.  Art  thou  bound  unto  a  wife?  Seek  not  to 
be  loosed.  Art  thou  loosed  from  a  wife?  Seek  not  a 
wife.  But  and  if  thou  many,  thou  hast  not  sinned: 
and  if  a  virgin  marry,  she  hath  not  sinned.  Neverthe- 
less, such  shall  have  trouble  in  the  flesh:  but  I  spare 
yon."  That  is,  I  will  spare  you  this  trouble,  in  recom- 
mending a  single,  solitary  life.  You  will  observe  that 
in  these  words  he  attributes  no  intrinsic  merit  or  dignity 
to  either  celibacy  or  marriage.  The  comparative  ad- 
vantages of  these  two  states  he  decides  witli  reference 
to  two  considerations;  first  of  all,  with  re^^^oi  \si  ^^Jl^\x 
comparative  power  in  raising  the  cViaT«ie.\jsj:t  o^  ^^  \w^- 
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vidual,  and  afterwards  with  reference  to  the  oppoitoni* 
ties  which  each  respectively  gives  for  the  service  of 
God. 


I.  With  respect  to  the  single  life,  he  tells  us  that 
he  had  his  own  proper  gift  from  God ;  in  other  words,  he 
was  one  of  those  rare  characters  who  have  the  power  of 
living  without  personal  sympathy.  The  feelings  and 
affections  of  the  Apostle  Paul  were  of  a  strange  and 
rare  character  —  tending  to  expansiveness  rather  thaa 
concentration.  Those  sympathies  which  ordinary  vm 
expend  upon  a  few,  he  extended  to  many.  The  memhen 
of  the  churches  which  he  had  founded  at  Corinth  and 
Ephesus,  and  Golosse,  and  PhiUppi,  were  to  him  as 
children;  and  he  threw  upon  them  all  that  sympathy 
and  affection  which  other  men  throw  upon  their  own 
domestic  circle.  To  a  man  so  trained  and  educated,  the 
single  life  gave  opportunities  of  serving  Qod  which  the 
marriage  state  could  not  give.  Paul  had  risen  at  onee 
to  that  philanthropy  —  that  expansive  benevolence, 
which  most  other  men  only  attain  by  slow  degrees,  and 
this  was  made,  by  God^s  blessing,  a  means  of  senriog 
his  cause.  However  we  may  sneer  at  the  monastic 
system  of  the  Church  of  Home,  it  is  unquestionable  that 
many  great  works  have  been  done  by  ^e  monks  which 
could  not  have  been  performed  by  men  who  had  entered 
into  the  marriage  relationship.  Such  examples  of  heroic 
Christian  effort  as  are  seen  in  the  lives  of  St  Beniaid, 
of  Francis  Xavier,  and  many  others,  are  scarcely  ever 
to  be  found  except  in  the  single  state.  The  forlon 
hope  in  \)all\^^  «a  ^^  ^Visl"^^  ^&»si8A  of  Ghristiaoity, 
must  coivaist  ot  m«ii^^^'^«^^^^^^^^«^'^^«'^>»^^^^^ 
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to  divide  their  devotion,  who  will  leave  no  wife  nor 
children  to  mourn  over  their  loss. 

Let  this  great  truth  bring  its  improvement  to  those 
'who,  either  of  their  own  choice,  or  by  the  force  of 
circumstances,  are  destined  hereafter  to  live  a  single 
life  on  earth;  and,  instead  of  yielding  to  that  feeling 
mo  common  among  mankind  —  the  feeling  of  envy  at 
another's  happiness  —  instead  of  becoming  gloomy,  and 
l>itter  and  censorious,  let  them  remember  what  the 
^ible  has  to  tell  of  the  deep  significance  of  the  Virgin 
Maiy's  life  —  let  them  reflect  upon  the  snares  and  diffi- 
culties from  which  they  are  saved  —  let  them  consider 
how  much  more  time  and  money  they  can  give  to  God 
—  that  they  are  called  to  the  great  work  of  serving 
Causes,  of  entering  into  public  questions,  while  others 
spend  their  time  and  talents  only  upon  themselves.  The 
state  of  single  life,  however  we  may  be  tempted  to 
think  lightly  of  it,  is  a  state  that  has  peculiar  opportu- 
nities of  deep  blessedness. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Apostle  Paul  brings  for- 
ward, into  strong  relief,  the  blessedness  and  advantages 
of  the  marriage  state.  He  tells  us  that  it  is  a  type  of 
the  union  between  the  Redeemer  and  the  Church.  But 
as  this  belongs  to  another  part  of  the  subject,  we  shall 
not  enter  into  it  now.  But  we  observe,  that  men  in 
general,  must  have  their  sympathies  drawn  out  step  by 
step,  little  by  little.  We  do  not  rise  to  philanthropy 
all  at  once.  We  begin  with  personal,  domestic,  parti- 
cular affections.  And  not  only  is  it  true  that  rarely 
can  any  man  have  the  whole  of  his  love  drawn  out 
except  through  this  domestic  state,  but,  also,  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  those  who  have  enlot^^  VoXj^  *^^ 
relationship  bare  also  their  own  pecuAiax  «l4n«si\»^^"^-  ^ 
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common  sorrows  of  humanity.  He  was  present  at  the 
mairiage-feast,  and  by  the  bier  of  the  widow's  son.  This 
of  the  two  lives  was  the  one  which,  because  it  was  the 
most  human,  was  the  most  divine;  the  most  rare,  the 
most  difficult,  the  most  natural  —  therefore,  the  most 
Christ-like. 

IL  Let  us  notice,  in  the  second  place,  the  principle 
upon  which  the  apostle  founds  this  decision.  It  is 
^▼en  in  the  text  —  "This  I  say,  brethren,  the  time 
is  short:  it  remaineth  that  both  they  that  have  wives 
be  as  though  they  had  none,"  "for  the  fashion  of  this 
-world  passeth  away.'*  Now,  observe  here,  I  pray  you, 
the  deep  wisdom  of  this  apostolic  decision.  In  point 
of  fact,  it  comes  to  this:  Christianity  is  a  spirit,  not  a 
law;  it  is  a  set  of  principles,  not  a  set  of  rules;  it  is 
not  a  saying  to  us  —  You  shall  do  this,  you  shall  not 
do  that  —  you  shall  use  this  particular  dress,  you  shall 
not  use  that  —  you  shall  lead,  you  shall  not  lead  a 
married  life  —  Christianity  consists  of  principles,  but 
the  application  of  those  principles  is  left  to  every  man's 
individual  conscience.  With  respect  not  only  to  this 
particular  case,  but  to  all  the  questions  which  had  been 
brought  before  him,  the  apostle  applies  the  same  prin- 
ciple; the  cases  upon  which  he  decided  were  many 
and  various,  but  the  large,  broad  principle  of  his  de- 
cision remains  the  same  in  all  You  may  many,  and 
you  have  not  sinned;  you  may  remain  unmarried,  and 
you  do  not  sin;  if  you  are  invited  to  a  heathen  feast, 
you  may  go,  or  you  may  abstain  from  going;  you 
may  remain  a  slave,  or  you  may  become  free;  in 
these  things  Christianity  does  not  conai^t.  ^mV.  ^V^ 
H  does  demand  is  tiiiBi  that  whether  tcv^ttv^^  qt  ^^svt 
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married,  whether  a  slave  or  free,  in  sorrow  or  in  joy, 
you  are  to  live  in  a  spirit  higher  and  loftier  than  thai 
of  the  world. 

The  apostle  gives  ns  in  the  text  two  motives  for 
this  Christian  unworldliness.  The  first  motive  which 
he  lays  down  is  this  —  "The  time  is  short"  Yon  will 
observe  how  frequently,  in  the  course  of  his  remarb 
upon  the  questions  proposed  to  him,  the  apostle  turns, 
as  it  were,  entirely  away  from  the  subject,  as  if  won- 
out  and  wearied  by  the  comparatively  trivial  charader 
of  the  questions  —  as  if  this  balancing  of  one  eaitidj 
condition  or  advantage  with  another,  were  bat  a  solemn 
trifling  compared  witii  eternal  things.  And  so,  hflM, 
he  seems  to  turn  away  from  the  question  before  him, 
and  speaks  of  the  shortness  of  time.  "The  time  b 
short!" 

Time  is  short  in  reference  to  two  things.  First,  it 
is  short  in  reference  to  the  person  who  regards  it 
That  mysterious  thing  Time  is  a  matter  of  sensation, 
and  not  a  reality;  a  modification  merely  of  our  own 
consciousness,  and  not  actual  existence;  depending  upon 
the  flight  of  ideas  —  long  to  one,  short  to  another.  The 
span  granted  to  the  butterfly,  the  child  of  a  single 
summer,  may  be  long;  that  which  is  given  to  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon  may  be  short  The  shortness  of  time, 
therefore  is  entirely  relative  —  belonging  to  ns,  not  to 
God.  Time  is  short,  in  reference  to  existence ^  whether 
you  look  at  it  before  or  after.  Time  past  seems  no- 
thing;  time  to  come  always  seems  long.  We  say  this  ^ 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  young.  To  them  fifty  or  I 
sixty  years  seems  a  treasure  ine^anstible.  But,  my  I 
young  ^)Iet\MceI!L^  ^j^  ^^  ^^  isiwss.^  ^aNmblin^  on  the  J 
verge    ot  t\i«^  Stv?^>  ^^^^  "^"^  '^''^"^  "^^  "^"^^  '^^  > 
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Life.  He  will  tell  you  that  the  threescore  years  and 
ten,  or  even  the  hnndred-and-twenty  years  of  Jacob, 
are  but  "few  and  evil."  And,  therefore,  if  you  are 
tempted  to  unbelief  in  respect  to  this  question,  we 
appeal  to  experience  —  experience  alone  can  judge  of 
Its  truth. 

Once  more,  time  is  short  with  reference  to  its 
opportunities.  For  this  is  the  emphatic  meaning  in  the 
original  —  literally,  "the  opportunity  is  compressed,  or 
shut  in."  Brethren,  time  may  be  long,  and  yet  the 
opportunity  may  be  very  short.  The  sun  in  autumn 
may  be  bright  and  clear,  but  the  seed  which  has  not  . 
be^  sown  until  then  will  not  vegetate.  A  man  may 
have  vigour  and  energy  in  manhood  and  maturity,  but  ' 
the  work  which  ought  to  have  been  done  in  childhood 
and  youth  cannot  be  done  in  old  age.  A  chance  once 
gone  in  this  world  can  never  be  recovered.  Brother 
men,  have  you  learned  the  meaning  of  yesterday?  Do 
yon  rightly  estimate  the  importance  of  to-day?  That 
there  are  duties  to  be  done  to-day  which  cannot  be  done 
to-morrow?  This  it  is  that  throws  so  solemn  a  signi- 
ficance into  your  work.  The  time  for  working  is  short, 
therefore  begin  to-day;  "for  the  night  is  coming 
when  no  man  can  work."  Time  is  short  in  reference 
to  eternity.  It  was  especially  with  this  reference  that 
the  text  was  written.  In  those  days,  and  even  by  the 
apostles  themselves,  the  day  of  the  Lord's  appearance 
and  second  advent  seemed  much  nearer  than  it  was. 
They  believed  that  it  would  occur  during  their  own 
lives.  And  with  this  belief  came  the  feeling  which 
comes  sometimes  to  all.  "Oh,  in  comparison  with 
that  vast  Hereafter,  this  little  life  shrivels  into  \iQ\L\\i^\ 
What  Is  to-day  worth ,  or  its  duties  or  \\a  cai^^*r''      ^^ 
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deep  minds  have  thon^Lt  that  The  thoaglil  of 
is  solemn  and  awfal  to  all  minds  in  proportion 
their  depth  —  and  in  proportion  ai  the  mind  is  ^pcr- 
ficial,  the  thoi^ght  has  appeared  little,  and  h»a  bea 
treated  with  levity.  Brethren,  tet  hut  a  man  poMO 
himself  of  that  thought  —  the  deep  thought  of  tit 
hrevitj  of  time;  this  thought  —  that  dme  is  aborl,  thri 
eternity  is  long  —  and  he  has  learned  the  Hret  gttai 
secret  of  unworldliaeas, 

2,  The  second  motive  which  the  apostle  gives  mm 
the  changing  character  of  the  external  world.  *'11» 
fashion  of  ihiH  world  passetli  away*'  —  literally  ''^b 
.9t*'fi/:rf/  of  this  world,"  &.  dramatic  fiXjiression,  draim 
from  the  Grecian  stag^e.  One  of  the  deepest  of  raodm 
tliinkers  has  told  ub  in  words  often  quoted,  ""All  ^^ 
worlil*si  a  statue."  And  a  deeper  thinker  than  he,  be 
cau^o  inspirefl,  had  said  long  before  in  the  simiby 
words  of  tlie  text,  ^^the  .<aiin\t/  of  this  worhl  pas^ftt 
away/'  There  are  two  ways  in  which  thLs  is  tru^. 
First,  it  i:^  true  wjtL  respect  to  all  the  thin;^"^  by  wkiil; 
we  are  surrounded.  It  is  only  in  poetry  —  the  poetir 
of  the  P.salms,  for  example  —  that  the  hills  are  CAlJt\£ 
**  everlasting/^  Go  to  the  side  of  the  ocean  whieh  hounsl^ 
our  country,  and  watch  the  tide  going  out,  beanor 
with  it  the  sand  which  it  has  woiii  from  the  cliffs;  iLf 
very  b<«un[hiries  of  our  land  are  changing^  tliey  arc  U"^ 
the  same  as  tbcy  were  when  these  words  were  written 
Every  I  lay  new  relationships  are  forming  around  ns;  ne^ 
cireunistances  are  calling  upon  us  to  act  —  to  aci  roan 
fnWy,   ^\TTt\\y,   deciiiively,    and   up   to   the   occasion,   rt- 

resolves  iot  V\\^  'vvVoix^  —  ^^-^^  ^^^v\xv«\xv.  >^x^^^^v  >sp^^ 
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this  is  trae  with  respect  to  ourselves.  "The  fashion  of 
this  world  passeth  away"  in  ns.  The  feelings  we  have 
now  are  not  those  which  we  had  in  childhood.  There 
has  passed  away  a  glory  from  the  earth  —  the  stars, 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  green  fields  have  lost  their 
beauty  and  significance  —  nothing  remains  as  it  was, 
except  their  repeated  impressions  on  the  mind,  the  im- 
pressions of  time,  space,  eternity,  colour,  form;  these 
cannot  alter,  but  sdl  besides  has  changed.  Our  very 
minds  alter.  There  is  no  bereavement  so  painful,  no 
shock  so  terrible,  but  time  will  remove  or  alleviate. 
The  keenest  feeling  in  this  world  time  wears  out  at 
last,  and  our  minds  become  like  old  monumental  tablets 
which  have  lost  the  inscription  once  graven  deeply  upon 
them. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  examine  the  nature  of 
this  Christian  unworldliness  which  is  taught  us  in  the 
text  The  principle  of  unworldliness  is  stated  in  the 
latter  portion  of  the  text;  in  the  former  part  the  apostle 
makes  an  application  of  the  principle  to  four  cases  of 
life.  First,  to  cases  of  domestic  relationship  —  "it  re- 
maineth  that  they  that  have  wives  be  as  though  they 
bad  none."  Secondly,  to  cases  of  sorrow  —  "and  they 
that  weep  as  though  they  wept  not."  Thirdly,  to  cases 
of  joy  —  "and  they  that  rejoice  as  though  they  re- 
joiced not"  And,  finally,  to  cases  of  the  acquisition  of 
worldly  property,  "and  they  that  buy  as  though  they 
possessed  not."  Time  will  not  allow  us  to  go  into 
these  applications;  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  principle.  The  principle  of  Chris- 
tian unworldliness,  then,  is  this,  to  "use  Uiis  world  as 
not  abusing  it."  Here  Christianity  takes  its  stand,  in 
ojiposition  to  two  contrary  principles.    TV^  «^\tv\.  ^1 
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the  world  says,  '^Time  is  short,  therefore  use  it  while 
you  have  it;  take  your  fill  of  pleasure  while  you  may." 
A  narrow  religion  says,  "Time  is  short,  therefore  tem- 
poral things  should  receive  no  attention:  do  not  weep, 
do  not  rejoice;  it  is  beneath  a  Christian."  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  narrow  spirit  of  religion,  Christianity  says, 
^^Use  this  world;"  —  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the 
world  Christianity  says,  "Do  not  abuse  iV  A  distioct 
duty  arises  from  this  principle  to  use  the  world. 
While  in  the  world  we  are  citizens  of  the  world:  it  is 
our  duty  to  share  its  joys,  to  take  our  part  in  its  80^ 
rows,  not  to  shrink  from  its  difficulties,  but  to  mix  om^ 
selves  with  its  infinite  opportunities.  So  that,  if  time 
be  short,  so  far  from  that  fact  lessoning  their  dignity 
or  importance,  it  infinitely  increases  them;  since  upon 
these  depend  the  destinies  of  our  eternal  being.  Uo- 
worldliness  is  this  —  to  hold  things  from  God  in  the 
perpetual  conviction  that  they  will  not  last;  to  have  the 
world,  and  not  to  let  the  world  have  us;  to  be  die 
world's  masters,  and  not  the  world's  slaves. 
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XV. 

Preached  January  44,  4B5t, 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  A  FAHILT. 

EPHBSIAV8  iii.  U,  15.  —  "  Oar  Lord  Jeaai  Christ,  of  whom  the  whole 
HunUy  in  heaven  and  earth  ia  named." 

In  the  verses  immediately  before  the  text  the  Apostle 
Paul  has  been  speaking  of  what  he  calls  a  mystery  — 
that  is,  a  revealed  secret  And  the  secret  was  this,  that 
the  Gentiles  wonld  be  *^ fellow-heirs  and  of  the  same 
body,  and  partakers  of  the  promise  in  Christ  by  the 
gospel/*  It  had  been  kept  secret  from  the  former  ages 
and  generations;  it  was  a  secret  which  the  Jew  had  not 
suspected,  had  not  even  dreamt  of.  It  appeared  to  him 
to  be  his  duty  to  keep  as  far  as  possible  from  the  Gkntile. 
Circumcision,  which  taught  him  the  duty  of  separation 
from  the  Gentile  spirit,  and  Gentile  practices,  seemed 
to  him  to  teach  hatred  towards  Gentile  persons^  until  at 
length,  in  the  good  pleasure  and  providence  of  God,  in 
the  fulness  of  time,  through  the  instrumentality  of  men 
whose  hearts  rather  than  whose  intellects  were  inspired 
by  God,  the  truth  came  out  distinct  and  clear,  that  God 
was  the  Father  of  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  of  the  Jews, 
^*for  the  same  Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  that  call 
upon  Him.'*  (Rom.  x.  12.)  In  the  progress  of  the  months, 
my  Christian  brethren,  we  have  arrived  again  at  that 
period  of  the  year  in  which  our  Church  calls  upon  us 
to  commemorate  the  Epiphany,  or  manifestation  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  the  Gentiles,  and  we  know  not  that  in  the 
whole  range  of  Scripture  we  could  find  a  passage  whlcb. 
more  distinctljr  and  definitely  thaxi  \li\a  \)Tva!g^  Xi^'isyt^  >i& 
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the  spirit  in  which  it  is  incumbent  apon  ns  to  enter  apoo 
this  duty. 

In  considering  this  passage  we  shall  divide  it  into 
these  two  branches:  —  1st,  the  definition  which  the 
Apostle  Paul  here  gives  of  the  Church  of  Christ;  and, 
2ndly,  the  Name  by  which  this  Church  is  named. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  the  definition 
given  by  the  Apostle  Paul  of  the  Christian  Church, 
taken  in  its  entirety.  It  is  this,  '^the  whole  family  in 
heaven  and  earth.'^  But,  in  order  to  understand  this 
fully,  it  will  be  necessaiy  for  us  to  break  it  up  into  its 
different  terms. 

1.  First  of  all  it  is  taught  by  this  definition  that 
the  Church  of  Christ  is  a  society  founded  upon  natural 
affinities  —  a  ^*  family."  A  family  is  built  on  affinities 
which  are  natural,  not  artificial;  it  is  not  a  combination, 
but  a  society.  In  ancient  times  an  association  of  interest 
combined  men  in  one  g^ld  or  corporation  for  protecting 
the  common  persons  in  that  corporation  firom  oppression. 
In  modem  times  identity  of  political  creed  or  opinion  has 
bound  men  together  in  one  league,  in  order  to  establish 
those  political  principles  which  appeared  to  them  of  im- 
portance. Similarity  of  taste  has  united  men  together 
in  what  is  called  an  association,  or  a  society,  in  order 
by  this  means  to  attain  more  completely  ^e  ends  of 
that  science  to  which  they  had  devoted  themselves.  Bat, 
as  these  have  been  raised  artificially,  so  their  end  is, 
inevitably,  dissolution.  Society  passes  on,  and  guilds 
and  corporations  die;  principles  are  established,  and 
leagues  become  dissolved;  tastes  change,  and  then  the 
association  or  society  breaks  up  and  comes  to  nothing. 
It  is  upon  another  Y^\i^\^^  1Ji^l^^'^^  •^mi^  ^^^\&ifth 
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we  call  a  family,  or  trae  society,  is  formed.  It  is  not 
built  upon  similarity  of  taste,  nor  identity  of  opinion, 
but  upon  affinities  of  nature.  You  do  not  choose  who 
shall  be  your  brother;  you  cannot  exclude  your  mother 
or  your  sister;  it  does  not  depend  upon  choice  or  arbi- 
trary opinion  at  all,  but  is  founded  upon  the  eternal 
nature  of  things.  And  precisely  in  the  same  way  is  the 
Christian  Church  formed  —  upon  natural  affinity,  and 
not  upon  artificial  combination.  "The  family,  the  whole 
family  in  heaven  and  earth;*'  not  made  up  of  those  who 
call  themselves  brethren,  but  of  those  who  are  brethren; 
not  founded  merely  upon  the  principles  of  combination, 
but  upon  the  principles  of  affinity.  That  is  not  a  church, 
or  a  family,  or  a  society  which  is  made  up  by  men's 
choice,  as  when,  in  the  upper  classes  of  life,  men  of 
fashion  unite  together,  selecting  their  associates  from 
their  own  cla^s^  and  form  what  is  technically  called  a 
society;  it  is  a  combination,  if  you  will,  but  a  society 
it  is  not  —  a  family  it  is  not  —  a  Church  of  Christ  it 
cannot  be.  And,  again,  when  the  Baptists  or  the  In- 
dependents, or  any  other  sectarians,  unite  themselves 
with  men  holding  the  same  faith  and  entertaining  the 
same  opinions,  there  may  be  a  sect^  a  combination^  a 
persuasion^  but  a  Church  there  cannot  be.  And  so,  again, 
when  the  Jew  in  time  past  linked  himself  with  the  Jew, 
with  those  of  the  same  nation,  there  you  have  what  in 
ancient  times  was  called  Judaism,  and  in  modem  times 
is  called  Hebraicism  —  a  system,  a  combination,  but  not 
a  Church.  The  Church  rises  ever  out  of  the  family. 
First  of  all,  in  the  good  providence  of  God,  there  is  Xhe 
family,  then  the  tribe,  Uien  the  nation;  and  then  the 
nation  merges  itself  into  humanity.  And  the  iKktio^w. 
which  refasea  to  merge  its  nationa\\\.y  m  lEbaxsi'WiVc^  >  ^^ 
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lose  itself  in  the  general  interests  of  mankind,  is  kft 
behind,  and  loses  almost  its  religions  nationality —  like 
the  Jewish  people. 

Such  is  the  first  principle.  A  man  is  bom  of  the 
same  family,  and  is  not  made  snch  by  an  appointment, 
or  by  arbitrary  choice. 

2.  Another  thing  which  is  taught  by  this  definition 
is  this,  that  the  Ghnrch  of  Christ  is  a  whole  made  up  of 
manifold  diversities.  We  are  told  here  it  is  ^  the  whole 
family,*'  taking  into  it  the  great  and  good  of  ages  past, 
now  in  heaven;  and  also  the  struggling,  the  hnmble, 
and  the  weak  now  existing  upon  euth.  Here,  again, 
the  analogy  holds  good  between  the  Church  and  the 
family.  Never  more  than  in  the  family  is  the  trne 
entirety  of  our  nature  seen.  Observe  how  all  the 
diversities  of  human  condition  and  character  manifest 
themselves  in  the  family.  First  of  all,  there  are  the 
two  opposite  poles  of  masculine  and  feminine,  which 
contain  within  them  the  entire  of  our  humanity  —  which 
together,  not  separately,  make  up  the  whole  of  man. 
Then  there  are  the  diversities  in  the  degrees  and  kinds  of 
affection.  For,  when  we  speak  of  family  affection,  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  made  up  of  many  diversities. 
There  is  nothing  more  different  than  the  love  which  the 
sister  bears  towards  the  brother,  compared  with  that 
which  the  brother  bears  towards  the  sister.  The  affection 
which  a  man  bears  towards  his  father  is  quite  distinct 
from  that  which  he  feels  towards  his  mother;  it  is 
something  quite  different  towards  his  sister;  totally 
diverse,  again,  towards  his  brother.  And  then  there  are 
diversities  of  character.  First,  the  mature  wisdom  and 
stem  integrity  of  ^i^^  ^«2(k^\  ^<&\l  the  exuberant  ten- 
derness  of  the  mo^«t.     ^^^  ^«5J^  ^^^  ^^  \swN^  ^ssiS^ 
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enthusiastic,  another  thoughtful,  and  another  tender. 
One  is  remarkable  for  being  full  of  rich  humour,  another 
is  sad,  mournful,  even  melancholy.  Again,  besides  these, 
there  are  diversities  of  condition  in  Ufe.  First,  there  is 
the  heir,  sustaining  the  name  and  honour  of  the  family; 
then  perchance  the  soldier,  in  whose  career  all  the 
anxiety  and  solicitude  of  the  family  is  centred;  then 
the  man  of  business,  to  whom  they  look  up,  trusting  his 
advice,  expecting  his  counsel;  lastly,  perhaps,  there  is 
the  invalid,  from  the  very  cradle  trembling  between  life 
and  death,  drawing  out  idl  the  sympathies  and  anxieties 
of  each  member  of  the  family,  and  so  uniting  them  all 
more  closely,  from  their  having  one  common  point  of 
sympathy  and  solicitude.  Now,  you  will  observe  that 
these  are  not  accidental,  but  absolutely  essential  to  the 
idea  of  a  family;  for  so  far  as  any  one  of  them  is  lost, 
BO  far  the  family  is  incomplete.  A  family  made  up 
of  one  sex  alone,  all  brothers  and  no  sisters;  or  in 
which  all  are  devoted  to  one  pursuit;  or  in  which  there 
is  no  diversity  of  temper  and  dispositions  —  the  same 
monotonous  repeated  identity  —  a  sameness  in  the  type 
of  character  —  this  is  not  a  family,  it  is  only  the 
fragment  of  a  family. 

And  precisely  in  the  same  way  all  these  diversities  of 
character  and  condition  are  necessary  to  constitute  and 
complete  the  idea  of  a  Christian  ChurcL  For,  as  in 
ages  past  it  was  the  delight  of  the  Church  to  canonize 
one  particular  class  of  virtues  —  as,  for  instance,  purity 
or  martyrdom  —  so  now,  in  every  age,  and  in  every 
individual  bosom,  there  is  a  tendency  to  canonize,  or 
honour,  or  reckon  as  Christian,  only  one  or  two  classes 
of  Christian  qualities.    For  example^  \f  ^wx^^x^  \si  ^^ 
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in  the  present  day  where  70a  should  find  a  type  of  the 
Christian  character,  many  in  all  probability  would  point 
you  to  the  man  who  keeps  the  Sabbath-day,  is  regular 
in  his  attendance  upon  the  services  of  the  Church,  who 
loves  to  hear  the  Christian  sermon.  This  is  a  phase 
of  Christian  character  —  that  which  is  essentially  and 
peculiarly  the  feminine  type  of  religion.  But  is  there 
in  6od*s  Church  to  be  found  no  place  for  that  type 
which  is  rather  masculine  than  feminine?  —  which,  not 
in  litanies  or  in  psalm-singing  does  the  will  of  God, 
but  by  struggling  for  principles,  and  contending  for  the 
truth  —  that  life  whose  prayer  is  action,  whose  aspiration 
is  continual  effort?  Or,  again,  in  eveiy  age,  amongst 
all  men,  in  the  history  of  almost  every  individual,  at  one 
time  or  another,  there  has  been  a  tendency  towards  that 
which  has  been  emphatically  named  in  modem  times 
hero-worship  —  leading  us  to  an  admiration  of  the  more 
singular,  powerftil,  noble  qualities  of  humanity.  And 
wherever  this  tendency  to  hero-worship  exists  tj^ere  will 
be  found  side  by  side  with  it  a  tendency  to  undervalue 
and  depreciate  excellences  of  an  opposite  character  — 
the  humble,  meek,  retiring  qualities.  But  it  is  precisely 
for  these  that  the  Church  of  Christ  finds  place.  '*  Blessed 
are  the  meek,  blessed  are  the  merciftil,  blessed  are  they 
that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  blessed  are 
the  poor  in  spirit"  In  Grod^s  world  there  is  a  place  for 
the  wren  and  the  violet,  just  as  truly  as  there  is  for  the 
eagle  and  the  rose.  In  the  Church  of  Otod  there  is  a 
place  —  and  that  the  noblest  —  for  Dorcas  making 
garments  for  the  poor,  and  for  Mary  sitting  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus,  just  as  truly  as  there  is  for  Elijah  confounding 
a  false  reWgioiL  Vj  \fia  tl^J^^  ^^\^«iassii.\  Cor  John  the 
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Baptist  making  a  king  tremble  on  his  throne;  or  for 
the  Apostle  Paul  "compassing  sea  and  land"  hj  his 
wisdom  and  his  heroic  deeds. 

Once  more,  there  are  ages,  as  well  as  times  in  our 
own  individual  experience,  when  we  set  up  charity 
as  if  it  were  the  one  only  Christian  character.  And 
wherever  this  tendency  is  found  there  will  be  found 
at  the  same  time,  and  side  by  side  with  it,  a  tendency 
to  admire  the  spurious  form  of  charity,  which  is  a 
sentiment  and  not  a  virtue;  which  can  sympathize 
with  crime,  but  not  with  law;  which  can  be  tender  to 
savages,  but  has  no  respect,  no  care  for  national  honour. 
And,  therefore,  does  this  principle  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
call  upon  us  to  esteem  also  another  form  or  type  of 
character,  and  the  opposite  one;  that  which  is  remark- 
able for  —  in  which  predominates  —  not  so  much  charity 
as  justice;  that  which  was  seen  in  the  warriors  and 
prophets  of  old;  who,  perchance,  had  a  more  strong 
recoil  from  vice  than  sympathy  with  virtue;  whose  in- 
dignation towards  that  which  is  wrong  and  hypocritical 
was  more  intense  than  their  love  for  that  which  is  good: 
the  material,  the  character,  out  of  which  the  reformer 
and  the  prophet,  those  who  are  called  to  do  great  works 
on  earth,  are  made.  The  Church  of  Christ  takes  not  in 
one  individual  form  of  goodness  merely,  but  every  form 
of  excellence  that  can  adorn  humanily.  Nor  is  this 
wonderful  when  we  remember  Who  He  was  from  whom 
this  Church  was  named.  It  was  He  in  whom  centred 
all  excellence  —  a  righteousness  which  was  entire  and 
perfect  But  when  we  speak  of  the  perfection  of 
righteousness,  let  us  remember  that  it  is  made  not  of 
one  exaggerated  character,  but  of  a  true  baxrciQitL^  ^  ^  ^^ 
proportion  of  all  virtues  united.    In  "Hiav  '^^t^  ^qnssA^ 
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therefore,  that  tenderness  towards  sinners  which  had 
no  sympathy  with  sin;  that  humility  which  could  be 
dignified,  and  was  yet  united  with  self-respect;  that 
simplicity  which  is  ever  to  be  met  with,  side  by  side 
with  true  majesty;  that  love  which  could  weep  over 
Jerusalem  at  die  very  moment  when  He  was  pronoundng 
its  doom;  that  truth  and  justice  which  appeared  to  stand 
as  a  protection  to  those  who  had  been  oppressed,  at  the 
same  time  that  He  scathed  with  indignant  invective  the 
Pharisees  of  the  then  existing  Jews. 

There  are  two,  only  two,  perfect  humanities.  One 
has  existed  already  in  the  person  of  our  Lord  Jesos 
Christ,  the  other  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  collective 
Church.  Once,  only  once,  has  Ood  given  a  perfect  re- 
presentation of  Himself,  "the  brightness  of  the  Father's 
glory,  and  the  express  image  of  His  person.*'  And  if 
we  ask  again  for  a  perfect  humanity,  the  answer  is,  it 
is  not  in  this  Church,  or  in  that  Church,  or  in  this  man 
or  in  that  man,  in  this  age  or  in  that  age,  but  in  the 
collective  blended  graces  and  beauties,  and  humanities, 
which  are  found  in  every  age,  in  all  churches,  but  not 
in  every  separate  man.  So,  at  least,  Paul  has  taugbt 
ts,  "Till  we  all  come"  —  collectively  not  separately  — 
"in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man"  —  in  other  words, 
to  a  perfect  humanity  —  "unto  the  measure  of  the  sta- 
ture of  the  fulness  of  Christ"  (Eph.  iv.  13). 

3.  The  last  thing  which  is  taught  us  by  this  defini- 
tion  is,  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  a  society  which  is 
for  ever  shifting  its  locality,  and  altering  its  forms.  It 
is  the  icKole  c\i\ix<ili^  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and 
eartW  So,  ^eii^  ^^^^  Vtv^  ^^st^  tst^.  vsn^^  and  aie 
now  in  liea^etv,  «»  l^^  xwsi^wbw.  ^\  "^v.  ^kss«.\h^    \ 
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still.     Those  who  had  their  home  here,  now  have  it 
there.    Let  us  see  what  it  is  that  we  should  learn  from 
this  doctrine.      It  is  this,   that  the  dead  are  not  lost  to 
us.     There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  departed  are  ours 
more  than  they  were  before.    There  is  a  sense  in  which 
the  Apostle  Paul,  or  John,  the  good  and  great  of  ages 
past,   belong  to  this  age  more  than  to  that  in  which 
they  lived,  but  in  which  they  were  not  understood;  in 
which  the  common-place  and  every-day  part  of  their 
live^  hindered  the  brightness  and  glory  and  beauty  of 
their   character  from  shining  forth.     So  it  is  in  the  fa- 
poily.    It  is  possible  for  men  to  live  in  the  same  house, 
and  partake  of  the  same  meal  from  day  to  day,  and 
from  year  to  year,  and  yet  remain  strangers  to  each 
other,  mistaking  each  other^s  feelings,  not  comprehend- 
ing each  other's  character;   and  it  is  only  when  the 
Atlantic  rolls  between,  and  half  a  hemisphere  is  inter- 
posed, that  we  learn  how  dear  they  are  to  us,  how  all 
our  life  is  bound  up  in  deep  anxiety  with  their  existence. 
Therefore  it  is  the  Christian  feels  that  the  family  is  not 
broken.     Think  you  that  family  can  break  or  end?  — 
that  because  the  chair  is  empty,  therefore  he,  your  child, 
is  DO  more?     It  may  be  so  with  the  coarse,  the  selfish, 
the  unbelieving,  the  superstitious;  but  the  eye  of  faith 
sees  there  only  a  transformation.     He  is  not  there,  he 
is  risen.     You  see  the  place  where  he  was,  but  he  has 
passed  to  heaven.     So  at  least  the  parental  heart  of 
David  felt  of  old,  "by  faith  and  not  by  sight,"  when 
speaking  of  his  infant  child.     "I  shall  go  to  him,   but 
he  shall  not  return  to  me." 

Once  more,  the  Church  of  Christ  is  a  society  ever 
altering  and  changing  its  external  forms.  **Tlv^  m:)KoU 
familjr''  —  the  Church  of  the  PatnaTc\»,  wA  ^l  ^««k 

sermons.  UL  \^ 
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before  them;  and  yet  the  same  family.  Bemembei,  I 
pray  you,  liie  diversities  of  form  through  which,  in  so 
many  ages  and  generations,  this  Church  has  passed. 
Consider  the  difference  there  was  between  the  patri- 
archal church  of  the  time  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  and 
its  condition  under  David;  or  the  difference  between 
the  Church  so  existing  and  its  state  in  the  days  of  the 
apostles;  and  the  marvellous  difference  between  that 
and  the  same  Church  four  or  five  centuries  later;  or, 
once  again,  the  difference  between  that,  externally  one, 
and  the  Church  as  it  exists  in  the  present  day,  broken 
into  so  many  fragments.  Yet,  diversified  as  these  states 
may  be,  they  are  not  more  so  than  the  various  stages 
of  a  family. 

There  is  a  time  when  the  children  are  all  in  one 
room,  around  their  mother^s  knee.  Then  comes  a  time, 
still  further  on,  when  the  first  separation  takes  place, 
and  some  are  leaving  their  home  to  prepare  for  after 
life.  Afterwards,  when  all  in  their  different  professions, 
trades,  or  occupations,  are  separate.  At  last  comes  the 
time  when  some  are  gone.  And,  perchance,  the  two 
survivors  meet  at  last  —  an  old ,  gray-haired  man,  and 
a  weak,  worn-out  woman  —  to  moiim  over  the  last 
graves  of  a  household.  Christian  brethren,  which  of 
these  is  the  right  form  —  the  true,  external  pattern  of 
a  family?  Say  we  not  truly,  it  remains  the  same  under 
all  outward  mutations?  We  must  think  of  this,  or  else 
we  may  lose  heart  in  our  work.  Conceive,  for  instance, 
the  feelings  of  a  pious  Jew,  when  Christiani^  entered 
this  world;  when  all  his  religious  system  was  broken 
up  —  the  Temple  service  brought  to  a  violent  end; 
when  tliat  poWty  ^\^Osi  \ia  ^^^^3^  ^^a  to  redeem  and 
ennoble  ibe  ^oxVai  ^«j^  ^^^»  ^^^^  ^  ^\si^^  %s^-«»r 
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less  thing.  Must  they  not  have  been  as  gloomy  and 
as  dreary  as  those  of  the  disciples,  when  He  was  dead 
who  they  trusted  '* should  have  redeemed  Israel?"  In 
both  cases  the  body  was  gone  or  was  altered  —  the 
spirit  had  arisen. 

And  precisely  so  it  is  with  our  fears  and  unbelieving 
apprehensions  now.     Institutions  pass  —  churches  alt^ 

—  old  forms  change  —  and  high-minded  and  good 
men  cling  to  these  as  if  they  were  the  only  things  by 
which  God  could  regenerate  the  world.  Christianity 
appears  to  some  men  to  be  effete  and  worn  out.  Men 
who  can  look  back  upon  the  times  of  Venn,  and  New- 
ton, and  Scott  —  comparing  the  degeneracy  of  their 
descendants  with  the  men  of  those  days  —  lose  heart, 
as  if  all  things  were  going  wrong.  "Things  are  not," 
they  say,  "as  they  were  in  our  younger  days."  No, 
my  Christian  brethren,  things  are  not  as  they  then  were: 
but  the  Christian  cause  lives  on  —  not  in  the  success- 
ors of  such  men  as  those;  the  outward  form  is  altered, 
but  the  spirit  is  elsewhere,  is  risen  —  risen  just  as 
truly  as  the  spirit  of  the  highest  Judaism  rose  again  in 
Christianity.  And  to  mourn  over  old  superstitions  and 
effete  creeds,  is  just  as  unwise  as  is  the  grief  of  the 
mother  mourning  over  the  form  which  was  once  her 
child.    She  cannot  separate  her  affection  from  that  form 

—  those  hands,  those  limbs,  those  features  —  are  they 
not  her  child?  The  true  answer  is,  her  child  is  not 
there.  It  is  only  the  form  of  her  child.  And  it  is  as 
unwise  to  mourn  over  the  decay  of  those  institutions 

—  the  change  of  human  forms  —  as  it  was  unwise  in 
Jonah  to  moium  with  that  passionate  sorrow  over  the 
decay  of  the  gourd  which  had  sheltered  him  from  the 
heat  of  the  noontide  sun.     A  woitxi  \i^  «a.\ATi  ^^  ^^^n- 
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of  the  gourd,  .and  it  was  gone.  But  he  who  made  the 
gourd  the  shelter  to  the  weary  —  the  shadow  of  those 
who  are  oppressed  by  the  noontide  heat  of  life  —  hved 
on:  Jonah's  God.  And  so,  brethren,  all  things  change 
—  all  things  outward  change  and  alter;  but  the  Grodof 
the  Church  lives  on.  The  Church  of  God  remains 
under  fresh  forms  —  the  one,  holy,  entire  family  in 
heaven  and  earth. 

XL  Pass  we  on  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  con- 
sider the  name  by  which  this  Church  is  named.  '^Onr 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  the  Apostle  says,  "of  whom  the 
whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named." 

Now,  every  one  familiar  with  the  Jewish  modes  of 
thought  and  expression,  will  allow  here,  that  name  is 
but  another  word  to  express  being,  actuality,  and  ex- 
istence. So,  when  Jacob  desired  to  know  the  character 
and  nature  of  Jehovah,  he  said  —  "Tell  me  now,  I 
beseech  thee,  thy  name,"  When  the  Apostle  here  says, 
"Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  the  whole  family  in 
heaven  and  earth  is  named  ^^^  it  is  but  another  way  of 
saying  that  it  is  He  on  Whom  the  Church  depends  — 
Who  has  given  it  substantive  existence  —  without 
Whom  it  could  not  be  at  all.  It  is  but  another  way 
of  saying  what  he  has  expressed  elsewhere  —  "that 
there  is  none  other  name  imder  heaven  given  among 
men,  whereby  we  may  be  saved."  Let  us  not  lose 
ourselves  in  vague  generalities.  Separate  from  Christ, 
there  is  no  salvation;  there  can  be  no  Christianity.  Now 
let  us  understand  what  we  mean  by  this.  Let  us 
clearly  define  and  enter  into  the  meaning  of  the  words 
we  use.  ^Vieii  ^%  «k^  ^^  wa  \jssvA^  ^^lana  Christ  is 
He  "of  ivliom  V!^^  ^iWkft  iwsSLl  \DLVw»vsa.^a^^«i&k>a. 
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named,"  we  mean  that  the  very  being  of  the  Church 
depends  on  Christ  —  that  it  could  not  be  without  Him. 
Now,  the  Church  of  Christ  depends  upon  these  three 
things  —  first,  the  recognition  of  a  common  Father; 
secondly,  of  a  common  Humanity;  and  thirdly,  of  a 
common  Sacrifice. 

1.  First,  the  recognition  of  a  common  Father,  That 
is  the  sacred  truth  proclaimed  by  the  Epiphany.  God 
revealed  in  Christ  —  not  the  Father  of  the  Jew  only, 
but  also  of  the  Gentile.  The  Father  of  a  ''whole  fa- 
mily." Not  the  partial  Father,  loving  one  alone  — 
the  elder  —  but  the  younger  son  besides:  the  outcast 
prodigal  who  had  spent  his  living  with  harlots  and 
sinners,  but  the  child  still,  and  the  child  of  a  Father's 
love.     Our  Lord  taught  this  in  His  own  blessed  prayer 

—  ''Our  Father;"  and  as  we  lose  the  meaning  of  that 
single  word  our^  as  we  say  my  Father  —  the  Father  of 
me  and  of  my  faction  —  of  me  and  my  fellow  believers 

—  my  Anglicanism  or  my  Judaism  —  be  it  what  it 
may  —  instead  of  our  Father  —  the  Father  of  the 
outcast,  the  profligate,  of  all  who  choose  to  claim  a 
Father^s  love;  so  we  lose  the  meaning  of  the  lesson 
which  the  Epiphany  was  designed  to  teach,  and  the 
possibility  of  building  up  a  family  to  God. 

2.  The  recognition  of  a  common  Humanity.  He 
from  whom  the  Church  is  named,  took  upon  Him  not 
the  nature  merely  of  the  noble,  of  kings,  or  of  the  in- 
tellectual philosopher  —  but  of  the  beggar,  the  slave, 
the  outcast,  the  infidel,  the  sinner,  and  the  nature  of 
^very  one  struggling  in  various  ways.  Let  us  learn 
then,  brother  men,  that  we  shall  have  no  family  in 
God,  unless  we  learn  the  deep  truth  of  q\ix  ^^\s£^^\^ 
humanity  J  sbared  in  by  the  seTvasxt  oiA  ^^^  wos^^t  ^  ^^ 
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well  as  the  sovereign.     Without  this  we  shall  have  bo 
Chnrch  —  no  family  in  God. 

3.  Lastly,  the  Church  of  Christ  proceeds  out  of,  snd 
rests  upon,  the  belief  in  a  common  Sacrifice.       *        ^ 


There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  human  race 
hitherto  has  endeavoured  to  construct  itself  into  a  fa- 
mily; first,  by  the  sword;  secondly,  by  an  ecclesias- 
tical system;  and  thirdly,  by  trade  or  commerce.  First, 
by  the  sword.  The  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Greek, 
and  the  Roman,  have  done  their  work  —  in  itself,  a 
most  valuable  and  important  one;  but  so  far  as  the  for- 
mation of  mankind  into  a  family  was  the  object  aimed 
at,  the  work  of  the  sword  has  done  almost  nothing. 
Then  there  was  the  ecclesiastical  system  —  the  grand 
attempt  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  organize  all  men 
into  one  family,  with  one  ecclesiastical,  visible,  earthly 
head.  Being  Protestants,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us 
to  state  our  conviction  that  this  attempt  has  been  a 
signal  and  complete  failure.  We  now  come  to  the 
system  of  commerce  and  trade.  We  are  told  that  that 
which  chivalry  and  honour  could  not  do  —  which  an 
ecclesiastical  system  could  not  do  —  personal  interest 
will  do.  Trade  is  to  bind  men  together  into  one  fami- 
ly. When  they  feel  it  their  interest  to  be  one,  they 
will  be  brothers.  Brethren,  that  which  is  built  on  self- 
ishness caimol  «»tdiid.  The  system  of  personal  interest 
must  be  sYavcte^  mVo  ^Woaa.  ^Y^^tJ^^-^.^^^^  -«\ia  have 
observed  t\ie  ^«5^  ^^  ^o^^sv^^  ^^n.>  i«5^^i«&a<^^ 
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quiet  but  awful  expectation  until  he  shall  confound  this 
system  as  he  has  confounded  those  which  have  gone 
before.  And  it  may  be  effected  by  convulsions  more 
terrible  and  more  bloody  than  the  world  has  yet  seen* 
While  men  are  talking  of  peace,  and  of  the  great  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  there  is  heard  in  the  distance  the 
noise  of  armies  gathering  rank  on  rank:  east  and  west, 
north  and  south,  are  rolling  towards  us  the  crushing 
thunders  of  universal  war. 

Therefore,  there  is  but  one  other  system  to  be  tried, 
and  that  is  the  Cross  of  Christ  —  a  system  that  is  not 
to  be  built  upon  selfishness,  nor  upon  blood,  nor  upon 
personal  interest,  but  upon  Love.  Love,  not  self — the 
Cross  of  Christ,  and  not  the  mere  working-out  of  the 
ideas  of  individual  humanity. 

One  word  only,  in  conclusion.  Upon  this,  the  great 
truth  of  the  Epiphany,  the  Apostle  founds  a  prayer. 
He  prays,  ^*For  this  cause  I  bow  my  knees  unto  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  the  whole 
family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named,  that  he  would 
grant  you,  according  to  the  riches  of  His  glory,  to  be 
strengthened  with  might  by  His  Spirit  in  the  inner 
man,  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith." 
This  manifestation  of  joy  and  good  to  the  Gentiles 
was,  according  to  him,  the  great  mystery  of  Love.  A 
Love,  brighter,  deeper,  wider,  higher  than  the  largest 
human  heart  had  ever  yet  dreamed  of.  But  the  Apostle 
tells  us  it  is,  after  all,  but  a  glimpse  of  the  love  of 
God.  How  should  we  learn  it  more?  How  should  we 
comprehend  the  whole  meaning  of  the  Epiphany?  By 
sitting  down  to  read  works  of  theology?  The  Apostle 
Paul  tells  us  —  No.  You  must  love^  vcl  ^xd^st  \.^ 
understand  love,  "That  ye,  being  loot^^L  «cA  ^^>i5s^^ 
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in  love,  may  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all  sunts 
what  is  the  breadth  and  length,  and  depth  and  height; 
and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ  which  passeth  know- 
ledge." Brother  men,  one  act  of  charity  will  teach  lu 
more  of  the  love  of  God  than  a  thousand  sermons  — 
one  act  of  unselfishness,  of  real  self-denial ,  the  putting 
forth  of  one  loving  feeling  to  the  outcast  and  "those 
who  are  out  of  the  way,"  will  tell  us  more  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Epiphany  than  whole  volumes  of  the 
wisest  writers  on  theology. 
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THE  LAW  OP  CHRISTIAN  CONSCIENCE. 

1  CoBUiTHiAKS  viil.  7-13.  —  **  Howboit  there  la  not  in  every  man  that 
knowledge:  for  some,  with  conscience  of  the  idol,  unto  this  boar,  eat  it 
M  a  thing  offered  onto  an  idol;  and  their  conscience  being  weak  is 
defiled.  But  meat  commendeth  as  not  to  God :  for  neither  if  we  eat  are 
we  the  better;  neither  if  we  eat  not  are  we  the  worse.  But  take  heed 
lest  by  any  means  this  liberty  of  yours  become  a  stombling-block  to 
them  that  are  weak.  For  if  any  man  see  thee  which  hast  knowledge, 
sit  at  meat  in  the  idol's  temple,  shall  not  the  conscience  of  him  which  is 
weak  be  emboldened  to  eat  those  things  which  are  offered  to  idols ;  and 
throngh  thy  knowledge  shall  the  weak  brother  perish  for  whom  Christ 
died  ?  But  when  ye  sin  so  against  the  brethren  and  wound  their  weak 
conscience  ye  sin  against  Clirist.  Wherefore  if  meat  make  my  brother 
to  oiTend  I  will  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world  standeth,  lest  I  make  my 
brother  to  offend." 

We  have  already  divided  this  chapter  into  two 
branches  —  the  former  portion  of  it  containing  the 
difference  between  Christian  knowledge  and  secular 
knowledge,  and  the  second  portion  containing  the 
apostolic  exposition  of  the  law  of  Christian  conscience. 
The  first  of  these  we  endeavoured  to  expound  last 
Sunday,  but  it  may  be  well  briefly  to  recapitulate  the 
principles  of  that  discourse  in  a  somewhat  different 
form.  Corinth,  as  we  all  know  and  remember,  was  a 
city  built  on  the  sea  coast,  having  a  large  and  free 
communication  with  all  foreign  nations;  and  there  was 
also  within  it,  and  going  on  amongst  its  inhabitants,  a 
free  interchange  of  thought,  and  a  vivid  power  of  com- 
municating the  philosophy  and  truths  of  those  days  to 
each  other.  Now  it  is  plain  that  to  a  society  in  such 
a  state,  and  to  minds  so  educated,  the  gospel  of  Christ 
127115^  have  presented  a  peculiar  atoa-cXKoxL^  Y^^-srsj^^^.^ 
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■  itself  to  them  as  it  did,  as  a  law  of  GhTiBiian  Hlieittf. 
And  so,  in  Corinth  tUo  ^apel  bad  **tree.  course  mxi 
was  glorified  ,^^  and  was  received  with  great  joj  bj 
aliDOiit  all  men,  and  by  minds  of  all  clafise^  and  ^ 
sects;  and  a  large  mmiber  of  these  attached  thfsmselT^i 
to  the  ti^aching  of  the  Apostle  Paul  as  the  tiiost  ft^ 
credited  expounder  of  Christiaaity  —  the  *' royal  lair 
of  liberty-"  Bnt  it  seenis ,  from  what  we  read  in  thii 
epifitle,  that  a  large  numher  of  Uiese  tnen  reoeiTed 
Christianity  as  a  tbin^  intellectual,  and  that  alona  — 
and  not  as  a  thing  which  touched  the  coaseieuce,  i^ 
swayed  and  juiriiied  the  afFcctiojis,  And  so.  this  lihertr 
])ecame  to  them  almost  all  —  they  ran  into  sin  or  went 
to  extravagance  —  they  rejoiced  in  their  freedom  from 
the  superstitions,  the  ignorances,  and  the  scruples  wbicb 
bound  their  weaker  brethren;  but  had  no  charity  — 
none  of  that  intense  charity  which  characterized  the 
Apostle  Paul,  for  those  still  struggling  in  the  delus'^^iis 
and  darkness  from  wliicli  they  themselves  were  frco. 
!More  than  tliat,  they  demanded  their  rig-ht.  iLelr 
Christian  liberty  of  expressing  their  opinions  in  tlie 
church,  merely  for  the  sake  of  rd-hi//itiu(/  the  Cbristiuu 
graces  and  spiritual  gifts  which  bad  been  showered 
upon  them  so  largely;  until  by  degrees  those  very 
assemblies  became  a  lamentable  exhibition  of  ihoir 
own  dejiravity,  and  led  to  numerous  irregularities 
which  we  lind  severely  rebuked  by  the  Apostle  Paul. 
^I'lieir  women,  rejoicing  in  the  emancipation  which  had 
been  given  to  the  Christian  community,  laid  aside  the 
old  habits  of  attire  which  had  been  consecrated  so  lor.;: 
by  (irecian  and  Jewish  custom,  and  appeared  wiiL 
their  heads  uncovered  in  the  Christian  communitv. 
>tiU  fuvtivet  \\i^xv  ^^\.^  \\i^\a<i\^^^>\Y^^^  exlubited  an 
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Iwence  of  all  solemnity,  and  seemed  more  a  meeting 
3r  licentious  gratifieation,  where  "one  was  hmigry,  and 
nother  was  drunken^'  —  a  place  in  which  earthly 
anmkenness,  the  mere  enjoyment  of  the  appetites,  had 
aken  the  place  of  Christian  charity  towards  each 
tiher.  And  the  same  feeling  —  this  love  of  mere 
iberty  —  liberty  in  itself  —  manifested  itself  in  many 
»ther  directions.  Holding  by  this  freedom,  their  philo- 
ophy  taught  that  the  body,  that  is  the  flesh,  was  the 
inly  cause  of  sin;  that  the  soul  was  holy  and  pure; 
ind  that,  therefore,  to  be  free  from  the  body  would  be 
mtire,  perfect.  Christian  emancipation.  And  so  came  in 
}iat  strange,  wrong  doctrine,  exhibited  in  Corinth, 
If  here  immortality  was  taught  separate  from,  and  in 
>ppo8ition  to,  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  And 
ifierwards  they  went  on  with  their  conclusions  about 
iberty,  to  maintain  that  the  body,  justified  by  the  sacri* 
nee  of  Christ,  was  no  longer  capable  of  sin;  and  that 
in  the  evil  which  was  done  by  the  body,  the  soul  had 
taken  no  part  And  therefore  sin  was  to  them  but  as 
a  name,  from  which  a  Christian  conscience  was  to  be 
freed  altogether.  So  that  when  one  of  their  number 
had  fallen  into  grievous  sin,  and  had  committed  fornica- 
tion, "such  as  was  not  so  much  as  named  among  the 
G^tiles,'^  so  far  from  being  humbled  by  it,  they  were 
'^puffed  up,"  as  if  they  were  exhibitihg  to  the  world 
an  enlightened,  true,  perfect  Christianity  —  separate 
from  all  prejudices.  To  such  a  society  and  to  such 
a  state  of  mind,  the  Apostle  Paul  preached  in  all  its 
length,  breadth,  and  frdness,  the  humbling  doctrines 
of  Uie  Cross  of  Christ  He  taught  that  knowledge  was 
one  thing  —  that  charity  was  another  thiu^\  \k^ 
^'knowledge  pnffeth  up,    but  charity  \>u\\9l^^  m^^     ^^ 
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reminded  tbem  that  love  was  the  perfection  of 
led^e*  In  other  word§,  tie  teaching'  camo  to  f 
there  aie  two  kinds  of  luiowle<3ge;  the  one  tbe  kc 
ledge  of  the  intellect,  the  other  the  knowledge  td 
heart.  InteUectualljr,  Grod  never  can  he  known;  I 
must  he  known  hy  Love  —  for,  **if  any  man  loveC 
the  same  is  known  of  Him/*  Hei'e  then ,  i?»  e  hav* 
rived  in  another  way,  at  precisely  the  same  condi 
at  which  we  arrived  last  Sunday.  Here  are  two  It 
of  knowledge,  secular  knowledge  and  Christian  1^ 
ledge;  and  Christian  knowledge  is  this  —  to  knoH 
Love. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  remainder  of  the  chaj 
which  treats  of  the  law  of  Christian  conscience, 
will  observe  that  it  divides  itself  into  two  l>ranche5 
the  first  contfiining  an  exposition  of  the  law  itselt", 
the  second  the  Christian  applications  which  tlow  oi; 
this  exposition. 

I.  The  way  in  which  the  apostle  expounds  tbe 
of  Christian  conscience  is  this:  —  Guilt  is  contracted 
the  soul,  in  so  far  as  it  sins  against  and  transg;n' 
the  law  of  God,  by  doing  that  which  it  believes  u 
wrong:  not  so  much  what  is  wrong  as  what  nj>j>^.ii' 
it  to  be  wrong.  This  is  the  doctrine  distinctly 
down  in  the  7tii  and  8th  verses.  The  apostle  tells 
Corinthians  —  these  strong-minded  Corinthians  — 
the  superstitions  of  their  weaker  brethren  were  unq 
tionably  wrong.  "Meat,"  he  says,  "commendeth  us 
to  God;  for  neither  if  we  eat  are  we  the  better;  noi 
if  we  eat  not  are  we  the  worse."  lie  then  tells  tl 
further,  that  ''there  is  not  in  every  man  that  kn 
ledge*,  ior  som^,  V\^^a.  ^Q\!kS^v5sv\R,^  ^^  ^^>  nsLj^I^  eat  it  t 
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thing  offered  unto  an  idol/'  Here,  then,  is  an  ignorant, 
mistaken,  ill-informed  conscience;  and  yet  he  goes  on 
to  tell  them  that  this  conscience,  so  ill-informed,  yet 
binds  the  possessor  of  it:  "and  their  conscience,  being 
weak,  is  defiled."  For  example;  there  coald  be  no 
harm  in  eating  the  flesh  of  an  animal  that  had  heen 
offered  to  an  idol  or  false  god;  for  a  false  god  is 
Qothing,  and  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  have  contracted 
positive  defilement  hy  being  offered  to  that  which  is  a 
positive  and  absolute  negation.  And  yet  if  any  man 
thought  it  wrong  to  eat  such  flesh,  to  him  it  was  wrong; 
for  in  that  act  there  would  he  a  deliherate  act  of  trans- 
pession  —  a  deliberate  preference  of  that  which  was 
mere  enjoyment,  to  that  which  was  apparently,  though 
t  may  he  only  apparently,  sanctioned  hy  the  law  of 
j^od.  And  so  it  would  carry  with  it  all  the  disohedience, 
ill  the  guilt,  and  all  the  misery  which  belongs  to  the 
[oing  of  an  act  altogether  wrong;  or,  as  St  Paul  ex- 
presses it,  the  conscience  would  become  defiled. 

Here,  then,  we  arrive  at  the  first  distinction  — -  the 
liBtinction  between  absolute  and  relative  right  and 
rrong.  Ahsolute  right  and  absolute  wrong,  like  absolute 
rath,  can  each  be  but  one  and  unalterable  in  the  sight 
»f  God.  The  one  absolute  right  —  the  charity  of  God 
md  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  —  this,  from  eternity  to 
itemity  must  be  the  sole  measure  of  eternal  right  But 
Luman  right  or  human  wrong,  that  is,  the  merit  or  de- 
nerit  of  any  action  done  by  any  particular  man,  must 
>e  measured,  not  by  that  absolute  standard,  but  as  a 
natter  relative  to  his  particular  circumstances,  the  state 
>f  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  and  his  own  knowledge 
>f  right  and  wrong.  For  we  come  into  this  "WQiVi  ^S^ks>. 
I  moral  sense ',  or,  to  speak  xnoxe  CVava\A»s^'^  ^  ntv^  ' 
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^cognised  —  recognised  as  right  by  every  man  whose 
Dnscience  is  not  absolutely  perverted  —  charity  and 
3lf-deniaL  The  charity  of  God,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
-  these  are  the  two  grand  ^  leading  principles  of  the 
rospel;  and  in  some  form  or  other  you  will  find  these 
ring  at  the  roots  of  every  profession  and  state  of 
ieling  in  almost  every  age.  But  the  form  in  which 
lese  appear,  will  vary  with  all  the  gradations  which 
re  to  be  found  between  the  lowest  savage  state  and 
le  highest  and  most  enlightened  Christianity. 

For  example:  in  ancient  Israel  the  law  of  love  was 
Kpounded  thus:  —  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour, 
ad  hate  thine  enemy."  Among  the  American  Indians 
cid  at  the  Cape,  the  only  homage  perchance  given  to 
ilf-denial,  was  the  strange  admiration  given  to  that 
risoner  of  war  who  bore  with  unflinching  fortitude  the 
•rture  of  his  country's  enemies.  In  ancient  India  the 
ime  principle  was  exhibited,  but  in  a  more  strange 
id  perverted  manner.  The  homage  there  given  to 
ilf-denial,  self-sacrifice,  was  this  —  that  the  highest 
rm  of  religion  was  considered  to  be  that  exhibited  by 
e  devotee  who  sat  in  a  tree  until  the  birds  had  built 
leir  nests  in  his  hair  —  until  his  nails,  like  those  of 
te  King  of  Babylon,  had  grown  like  birds'  talons  — 
itil  they  had  grown  into  his  hands  —  and  he  became 
)sorbed  into  the  Divinity.  We  will  take  another  in- 
ance,  and  one  better  known.  In  ancient  Sparta  it  was 
.6  custom  to  teach  children  to  steal.  And  here  there 
ould  seem  to  be  a  contradiction  to  our  proposition  — 
3re  it  would  seem  as  if  right  and  wrong  were  matters 
erely  conventional;  for  surely  stealing  can  never  be 
lything  but  wrong.  But  if  we  look  dee^et  ^^  ^'^Kc 
e  ihat  there  is  no  contradietioQ.  \i«t^,    \V.  '^*si»  ^^^ 
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fltealinir  which  waa  Bdmired ;  the  ehild  was  punisli 
the  theft  was  discovered ;  bat  it  waa  the  deatterity  ifi 
was  admired  f  and  that  because  It  was  a  warlike  vi 
necessary  it  may  be  to  a  people  in  continual  rif 
with  their  ueig^hbours.  It  wa^  not  that  honesty  ^ 
despised  and  dishonesty  esteemed,  but  that  hon^^ 
dishonesty  were  made  subordinate  to  that  whicli  appi 
to  them  oi"  higher  importance,  namely »  the  duty  ofj 
cealmenL  And  so  we  come  back  to  the  principle  W 
we  laid  down  at  first  In  every  age,  among:  all  diI 
the  same  broad  principle  remamB;  but  the  appUisi 
of  it  varies.  The  conscience  may  be  ilMn  formed » 
in  this  sense  only  are  right  and  wrong  conventiona 
varying  with  latitude  and  longitude,  depending  i 
chronology  and  geography. 

The  principle  laid  down  by  the  Apostle  Pau 
this:  —  A  man  will  be  judged,  not  by  the  abstract 
of  God,  not  by  the  rule  of  absolute  right,  but  n 
rather  by  the  relative  law  of  conscience.  This  he  st 
most  distinctly  —  looking  at  the  question  on  both  si 
That  which  seems  to  a  man  to  be  right  is,  in  a  cei 
sense,  right  to  him;  and  that  which  seems  to  a  ma 
be  wrong,  in  a  certain  sense  is  wrong  to  bini. 
example:  he  says  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (v. 
that,  ''sin  is  not  imputed  when  there  is  no  law," 
other  words,  if  a  man  does  not  really  know  a  thin: 
be  wrong  there  is  a  sense  in  which,  if  not  right  to  ] 
it  ceases  to  be  so  wrong  as  it  would  otherwise  be.  \ 
respect  to  the  other  of  these  sides,  however,  the  oa5 
still  more  distinct  and  plain.  Here,  in  the  judgn 
which  iVic  a^o?>\\e.  ^OCw^x^  \wN\\^^^\'\\\.vi.l  <iUayter  of 
Epistle  to  iW  W.Qxw^xv's*  V\X\^  \^^'^^^^  v^>  ^-^-s^.  -x\ 

and  am  p^^^^^^^^^  ^^  '^'^  ^""^^  ^^"^^^^  '^"^^  ^ 
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nothing  unclean  of  itself:  but  to  him  that  esteemeth 
anjthing  to  be  unclean,  to  him  it  is  unclean/*  In  other 
words,  whatever  may  be  the  abstract  merits  of  the 
question  —  however  in  God's  jurisprudence  any  par- 
ticular act  may  stand  —  to  you,  thinking  it  to  be  wrong, 
it  manifestly  is  wrong,  and  your  conscience  will  gather 
round  it  a  stain  of  guilt  if  you  do  it.  In  order  to  under- 
stand this  more  fully,  let  us  take  a  few  instances. 
There  is  a  difference  between  truth  and  veracity. 
Veracity  —  mere  veracity  —  is  a  small,  poor  thing. 
Truth  is  something  greater  and  higher.  Veracity  is 
merely  the  correspondence  between  some  particular 
statement  and  facts  —  truth  is  the  correspondence  be- 
tween a  man's  whole  soul  and  reality.  It  is  possible 
for  a  man  to  say  that  which,  unknown  to  him,  is  false; 
and  yet  he  may  be  true:  because  if  deprived  of  truth 
he  is  deprived  of  it  unwillingly.  It  is  possible,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  a  man  to  utter  veracities,  and  yet  at 
the  very  time  that  he  is  uttering  those  veracities  to  be 
false  to  himself,  to  his  brother,  and  to  his  God.  One 
of  the  most  signal  instances  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Book  of  Job.  Most  of  what  Job's  friends  said  to  him 
were  veracious  statements.  Much  of  what  Job  said  for 
himself  was  unveracious  and  mistaken.  And  yet  those 
veracities  of  theirs  were  so  torn  from  all  connection 
with  fact  and  truth,  that  they  became  falsehoods;  and 
they  were,  as  has  been  said,  nothing  more  than 
"orthodox  liars"  in  the  sight  of  God.  On  the  other 
hand.  Job,  blundering  perpetually,  and  falling  into 
false  doctrine,  was  yet  a  true  man  —  searching  for  and 
striving  after  the  truth ;  and  if  deprived  of  it  for  a  time, 
deprived  of  it  with  all  his  heart  and  soul  unwillingly. 
And  therefore  it  was  that  at  last  \Si^  \iftx^  ^^^^^^^^ 
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out  of  the  whirlwind,  to  confonnd  the  men  of  mere 
veracity,  and  to  stand  by  and  support  the  honour  of 
the  heartily  true. 

Let  us  apply  the  principle  further.  It  is  a  matter 
of  less  importance  that  a  man  should  state  true  Tiewi, 
than  that  he  should  state  views  truly.  We  will  put 
this  in  its  strongest  form.  Unitarianism  is  false  — 
Trinitarianism  is  true.  But  yet,  in  the  sight  of  Grod, 
and  with  respect  to  a  man^s  eternal  destinies  hereafter, 
it  would  surely  be  better  for  him  earnestly,  honestly, 
truly,  to  hold  the  doctrines  of  Unitarianism,  than  in  t 
cowardly  or  indifferent  spirit,  or  influenced  by  authority, 
or  from  considerations  of  interest,  or  for  the  sake  of 
lucre,  to  hold  the  doctrines  of  Trinitarianism.  For  in- 
stance: —  Not  many  years  ago  the  Church  of  Scotland 
was  severed  into  two  great  divisions,  and  gave  to  this 
age  a  marvellous  proof  that  there  is  still  amongst  ns 
the  power  of  living  faith  —  when  five  hundred  ministers 
gave  up  all  that  earth  holds  dear  —  posiUon  in  the 
church  they  had  loved;  friendships  and  affections  form- 
ed, and  consecrated  by  long  fellowship,  in  its  com- 
munion; and  almost  their  hopes  of  gaining  a  livelihood 
—  rather  than  assert  a  principle  which  seemed  to  them 
to  be  a  false  one.  Now,  my  brethren,  surely  the 
question  in  such  a  case  for  us  to  consider  is  not  this, 
merely  —  whether  of  the  two  sections  held  the  abstract 
right  —  held  the  principle  in  its  integrity  —  but  surely 
far  rather,  this:  who  on  either  side  was  true  to  the  light 
within,  true  to  Grod,  true  to  the  truth  as  Gt)d  had 
revealed  it  to  his  soul. 

Now  it  S&  precisely  upon  this  principle  that  we  are 
enabled  tjo  Va^iviX^^^  ^  ^^?ia\^^«sv\L^^  •^oa^  of  those 

"who   m   aiideuV.  ^a5aR«i  ^^^  ^««»S3«^^^  Ssst.  ^«subs2^ 
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may  yet  be  justified  at  the  bar  of  Christ.  Nothing  can 
make  persecution  right  —  it  is  wrong,  essentially, 
eternally  wrong  in  the  sight  of  God.  And  yet,  if  a  . 
man  sincerely  and  assuredly  thinks  that  Christ  has  laid 
upon  him  a  command  to  persecute  with  fire  and  sword, 
it  is  surely  better  that  he  should,  in  spite  of  all  feelings 
of  tenderness  and  compassion,  cast  aside  the  dearest 
affections  at  the  command  of  his  Eedeemer,  than  that 
he  should,  in  mere  laxity  and  tenderness,  turn  aside 
from  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  his  duty.  At  least,  this 
appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  He  tells 
us  that  he  was  *^a  blasphemer  and  a  persecutor  and  in- 
jurious,^* that  ^*he  did  many  things  contrary  to  the  name 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  that  "being  exceedingly  mad 
against  the  disciples,  he  persecuted  them  even  unto 
strange  cities."  But  he  tells  us  further  that,  "for  this 
cause  he  obtained  mercy,  because  he  did  it  ignorantly 
in  unbelief"  Now  take  a  case  precisely  opposite.  In 
ancient  times  the  Jews  did  that  by  which  it  appeared 
to  them  that  they  would  contract  defilement  and  guilt 
—  they  spared  the  lives  of  the  enemies  which  they  had 
taken  in  battle.  Brethren,  the  eternal  law  is,  that 
charity  is  right,  and  that  law  is  eternally  right  which 
says,  "Thou  shalt  love  thine  enemy."  And  had  the 
Jews  acted  upon  this  principle  they  would  have  done 
well  to  spare  their  enemies:  but  they  did  it  thinking  it 
to  be  wrong,  transgressing  that  law  which  commanded 
them  to  slay  their  idolatrous  enemies  —  not  from  ge- 
nerosity, but  in  cupidity  —  not  from  charity,  but  from 
lax  zeal.    And  so  doing,  the  act  was  altogether  wrong. 

n.    Such  is  the  apostle's  exposition  of  the  law  <^£ 
Christian  conscience.    Let  UB  now ,  Va  \!ti^  %^vi.q»\A  ^vvRi^> 
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consider  the  applicatioDS  both  of  a  personal  and  of  a 
public  nature,  which  arise  out  of  it 

1.    The  first  application  is  a  personal   one.    It  is 
this:  —  Do  what  seems  to  you  to  be  right:  it  is  only  so 
that  yon  will  at  last  learn  by  the  grace  of  God  to  see 
clearly  what  is  right  A  man  thinks  within  himself  that 
it  is  God^s  law  and  God's  will  that  he  should  act  thus 
and  thus.     There  is  nothing  possible  for  ns  to  say  — 
there  is  no  advice  for  us  to  give,  but  this  —  "Yon 
must  so  act*^     He  is  responsible  for  the  opinions  he 
holds,  and  still  more  for  the  way  in  which  he  arrived 
at  them  —  whether  in  a  slothful  and  selfish,  or  in  an 
honest  and  truth-seeking  manner;  but  being  now  his 
soul's  convictions,  you  can  give  no  other  law  than  this 
—  "You  must  obey  your  conscience."     For  no  man's 
conscience  gets  so  seared  by  doing  what  is  wrong  un- 
knowingly, as  by  doing  that  which  appears  to  be  wrong 
to  his  conscience.     The  Jews'  consciences  did  not  g^ 
seared  by  their  slaying  the  Ganaanites,   but  they  did 
become  seared  by  their  failing  to  do  what  appeared  to 
them  to  be  right     Therefore,  woe  to  you  if  you  do 
what  others  think  right,  instead  of  obeying  the  dictates 
of  your    own   conscience;    woe   to  you   tf  you  allow 
authority,  or  prescription,  or  fashion,   or  influence,  cff 
any  other  human  thing,  to  interfere  with  that  awful 
and  sacred  thing  —  responsibility.   "Every  man,"  said 
the  apostle,  "must  give  an  account  of  himself  to  God." 
2.    The   second   application   of  this   principle  has 
reference   to   others.      No   doubt,   to   the  large,  free, 
enlightened    mind    of   the    Apostle    Paul,    all    these 
scruples   and   superstitions   must  have   seemed   mean, 
trivial,    mA  WJasiSi  \xA^^^.    "^  ^^&  %.  matter  to  him 
of  fax  lew  VniwxfeWJ'J^  ^^  nsq^  ^Sms^^Xsr^  ^sxxs&^^ct^  y 
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than  that  it  should  be  arrived  at  truly  —  a  matter 
of  far  less  importance,  even,  that  right  should  be 
done,  than  that  right  shoald  be  done  rightly. 
Conscience  was  far  more  sacred  to  him  than  even 
liberty  —  it  was  to  him  a  prerogative  far  more  precious 
to  assert  the  rights  of  Christian  conscience,  than  to 
magnify  the  privileges  of  Christian  liberty.  The 
scruple  may  be  small  and  foolish,  but  it  may  be 
impossible  to  uproot  the  scruple  without  tearing  up  the 
feeling  of  the  sanctity  of  conscience,  and  of  reverence 
to  the  law  of  God,  associated  with  this  scruple.  And 
therefore  the  Apostle  Paul  counsels  these  men  to 
abridge  their  Christian  liberty,  and  not  to  eat  of  those 
things  which  had  been  sacrificed  to  idols,  but  to  have 
compassion  upon  the  scruples  of  their  weaker  brethren. 
And  this,  for  two  reasons.  The  first  of  these  is  a  mere 
reason  of  Christian  feeling.  It  might  cause  exquisite 
pain  to  sensitive  minds  to  see  those  things  which  ap- 
peared' to  them  to  be  wrong,  done  by  Christian  brethren. 
Now  you  may  take  a  parallel  case.  It  may  be,  if  you 
will,  mere  superstition  to  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus. 
It  may  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  founded  upon  a  mistaken 
interpretation  of  that  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Phi- 
lippians  (ii.  10),  which  says  that  "at  the  name  of  Jesus 
every  knee  shidl  bow."  But  there  are  many  congrega- 
tions in  which  this  has  been  the  long-established  rule, 
and  there  are  many  Christians  who  would  feel  pained 
to  see  such  a  practice  discontinued  —  as  if  it  implied  a 
declension  from  the  reverence  due  to  "that  name  which 
is  above  every  name."  Now,  what  in  this  case  is  the 
Christian  duty?  Is  it  this  —  to  stand  upon  our  Christian 
liberty?  Or  is  it  not  rather  this  —  to  com^Vj  'v^^k  ^ 
prejadice  which  ib  manifestly  a  \iaxiiA!^%%  Qraa>  T^^^wt 
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than  give  pain  to  a  Christian  brother?  Take  another 
case.  It  may  be  a  mistaken  scrapie;  bnt  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  canses  much  pain  to  many  Christians  to 
see  a  carriage  nsed  on  the  Lord's  day.  But  you,  with 
higher  views  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  who  know 
that  "the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
the  Sabbath"  —  who  can  enter  more  deeply  into  the 
truth  taught  by  our  blessed  Lord,  that  every  day  is  to 
be  dedicated  to  Him  and  consecrated  to  His  service  — 
upon  the  high  principle  of  Christian  liberty  you  can  use 
your  carriage  -^  you  can  exercise  your  liberty.  But  if 
there  are  Christian  brethren  to  whom  this  would  give 
pain  —  then  I  humbly  ask  you,  but  most  earnestly  — 
What  is  the  duty  here?  Is  it  not  this  —  to  abridge 
your  Christian  liberty  —  and  to  go  through  rain,  and 
mud,  and  snow,  rather  than  give  pain  to  one  Christian 
conscience?  To  give  one  more  instance.  The  words, 
and  garb,  and  customs  of  that  sect  of  Christians  called 
Quakers  may  be  formal  enough;  founded,  no  doubt,  as 
in  the  former  case ,  upon  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  « 
passage  in  the  Bible.  Bnt  they  are  at  least  harmless; 
and  have  long  been  associated  with  the  simplicity,  and 
benevolence,  and  Christian  humbleness  of  this  body  of 
Christians  —  the  followers  of  one  who,  three  hundred 
years  ago,  set  out  upon  the  glorious  enterprise  of  ma- 
king all  men  friends.  Now,  would  it  be  Christian,  or 
would  it  not  rather  be  something  more  than  unchristian 
—  would  it  not  be  gross  rudeness  and  coarse  unfeeling- 
ness  to  treat  such  words,  and  habits,  and  customs,  with 
anything  but  respect  and  reverence? 

FuTlVief.  l\i^  apostle  enjoined  this  duty  upon  the 
Corml\iiau  cotiv^tXa^  q?1  ^Tv^5^Ts.'^'^^\RCLVs»&t^^  liberty, 
not  mereV-j  \>^<»»a^  \N.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^'^^  ^  \s.Ss^ss^^^ 
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but  also  because  it  might  even  lead  their  brethren  into 
sin.  For,  if  any  man  should  eat  of  the  flesh  offered  to 
an  idol,  feeling  himself  justified  by  his  conscience,  it 
were  well:  but  if  any  man,  overborne  by  authority  or 
interest,  were  to  do  this,  not  according  to  conscience, 
but  against  it,  there  would  be  a  distinct  and  direct  act 
of  disobedience  —  a  conflict  between  his  sense  of  right 
and  the  gratification  of  his  appetites,  or  the  power  of 
influence;  and  then  his  compliance  would  as  much 
damage  his  conscience  and  moral  sense  as  if  the  act 
had  been  wrong  in  itself. 

Now,  in  the  personal  application  of  these  remarks, 
there  are  three  things  which  we  have  to  say.  The  first 
is  this:  —  Distinguish,  I  pray  you,  between  this  ten- 
derness for  a  brother^s  conscience  and  mere  time-serving. 
This  same  apostle  whom  we  here  see  so  gracefully 
giving  way  upon  the  ground  of  expediency  when  Chris- 
tian principles  were  left  entire,  was  the  same  who  stood 
firm  and  strong  as  a  rock  when  any  thing  was  demanded 
which  trenched  upon  Christian  principle.  When  some 
required,  as  a  matter  of  necessity  for  salvation,  that 
these  converts  should  be  circumcised,  the  apostle  says 

—  "To  whom  we  gave  place  by  subjection,  no,  not  for 
an  hour!"  It  was  not  indifference  —  it  was  not  cowardice 

—  it  was  not  the  mere  love  of  peace,  purchased  by  the 
sacrifice  of  principle,  that  prompted  this  counsel  —  but 
it  was  Christian  love  —  that  delicate  and  Christian  love 
which  dreads  to  tamper  with  the  sanctities  of  a  brother's 
conscience. 

2.  The  second  thing  we  have  to  say  is  this  —  that 
this  abridgment  of  their  liberty  is  a  duty  more  especi- 
ally incumbent  upon  all  who  are  possessed  ^^  v^^^vi^^^^. 
There  are  some  men ,  happily  for  ViiexBa^^^^  ^^  "^^ 
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say,  who  are  so  insignificant  that  they  can  take  their 
course  quietly  in  the  valleys  of  life,  and  who  can  exer 
cise  the  fullest  Christian  liberty  without  giving  pam  to 
others.  But  it  is  the  price  which  all  who  are  possessed 
of  influence  must  pay  —  that  their  acts  must  be  mea- 
sured, not  in  themselves,  but  according  to  their  in- 
fluence on  others.  So,  my  Christian  brethren,  to  biing 
this  matter  home  to  every-day  experience  and  common 
life,  if  the  landlord  uses  his  authority  and  influence  to 
induce  his  tenant  to  vote  against  his  conscience,  it  mvf 
be  he  has  secured  one  voice  to  the  principle  which  is 
right,  or,  at  all  events,  to  that  which  seemed  to  hun  to 
be  right:  but  he  has  gained  that  single  voice  at  the  sa- 
crifice and  expense  of  a  brother^s  souL  Or,  again  — 
if  for  the  sake  of  ensuring  personal  politeness  and  at- 
tention, the  rich  man  puts  a  gratuity  into  the  hand  of 
a  servant  of  some  company  which  has  forbidden  him  t 
receive  it,  he  gains  the  attention,  he  ensures  the  polit* 
ness,  but  he  gains  it  at  the  sacrifice  and  expense  of 
man  and  a  Christian  brother. 

3.  The  last  remark  which  we  have  to  make  is  t 
—  How  possible  it  is  to  mix  together  the  vigour 
masculine  and  manly  intellect  with  the  tenderness 
charity  which  is  taught  by  the  gospel   of  Christ' 
man  ever  breathed  so  freely  when  on  earth  the  a' 
atmosphere  of  heaven  as  the  Apostle  Paul  —  n 
ever  soared  so  high  above  all  prejudices,  narr 
littlenesses,  scruples,  as  he:  and  yet  no  man  eve 
himself  as  Paul   boimd  himself  to  the   ignora' 
scruples,  the  prejudices  of  his  brethren.     So  t) 
in  other  cases  was  infirmity,  imbecility,  and  suj 

*•  -'-oA  xouiA.  \\.  \a.  \v\^  ^■^'ftRk  "^'^  Y^^  ^"^^^ 
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oat  of  the  writings,  and  sayings,  and  deeds  of  those 
who  loudly  proclaim  ^^the  rights  of  man"  and  the 
** rights  of  liberty,"  match  us  if  you  can  with  one  sen- 
tence so  sublime,  so  noble,  one  that  will  so  stand  at  the 
bar  of  God  hereafter,  as  this  single,  glorious  sentence 
of  his,  in  which  he  asserts  the  rights  of  Christian  con- 
science above  the  claims  of  Christian  liberty  —  "Where- 
fore if  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no 
flesh  while  the  world  standeth,  lest  I  make  my  brother 
to  offend." 
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VICTORY  OVER  DEATH. 

1  Cor.  xv.  56,  57.  —  "  Tho  sting  of  death  is  sin ,  and  the  ttreiigth  of  naii 
the  law.  But  thanks  be  to  Ood  which  giveth  us  the  Tletory  through  o«r 
Lord  Jesufl  Christ." 

On  Sunday  last  I  endeavoured  to  bring  before  yw 
the  subject  of  that  which  Scripture  calls  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  Sons  of  God.  The  two  points  on  which 
we  were  trying  to  get  clear  notions  were  these:  what  is 
meant  by  being  under  the  law,  and  what  is  meant  hj 
being  free  from  the  law?  When  the  Bible  says  that  t 
man  led  by  the  Spirit  is  not  under  the  law,  it  does  not 
mean  that  he  is  free  because  he  may  sin  without  being 
punished  for  it,  but  it  means  that  he  is  free  because 
being  taught  by  God's  Spirit  to  love  what  His  law 
commands  he  is  no  longer  conscious  of  acting  from  re- 
straint. The  law  does  not  drive  him,  because  the  Spirit 
leads  him. 

There  is  a  state,  brethren,  when  we  recognise  good, 
but  do  not  love  God  in  Christ.  It  is  that  state  when 
we  admire  what  is  excellent,  but  are  not  able  to  per 
form  it  It  is  a  state  when  the  love  of  good  comes  to 
nothing,  dying  away  in  a  mere  desire.  That  is  the 
state  of  nature,  when  we  are  under  the  law,  and  not 
converted  to  the  love  of  Christ  And  then  there  is  an- 
othei  stale  ^  when  God  writes  His  law  upon  our  hearts 
by  love  m%V.e«^^  ^S.  S^^ax.  ^^>c^Rk  ^-w^  ^i«i^  \s^  this^  "I  cannot 
do  ihe  i\iVu^^  \)ti^\.\  ^w^^'"  —  '^^  ^^^  '^a^N^^^ss^ 
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"I  will  walk  at  liberty;  for  I  seek  Thy  command- 
ments/' 

Just  so  far,  therefore,  as  a  Christian  is  led  by  the 
Spirit,  he  is  a  conqueror.  A  Christian  in  full  pos- 
session of  his  privileges  is  a  man  whose  very  step  ought 
to  have  in  it  all  the  elasticity  of  trinmph,  and  whose 
very  look  ought  to  have  in  it  all  the  brightness  of 
victory.  And  just  so  far  as  a  Christian  suffers  sin  to 
struggle  in  him  and  overcome  his  resolutions,  just  so 
far  he  is  under  the  law.  And  that  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  From  first  to 
last  the  great  truth  put  forward  is  —  The  law  can 
neither  save  you  nor  sanctify  you.  The  gospel  can  do 
both;  for  it  is  rightly  and  emphatically  called  the  per- 
fect law  of  liberty. 

We  proceed  to-day  to  a  further  illustration  of  this 
subject  —  of  Christian  victory.  In  the  verses  which  I 
have  read  out,  the  Apostle  has  evidently  the  same 
subject  in  his  mind:  slavery  through  the  law;  victory 
through  the  gospel.  The  strength  of  sin,  he  says,  is 
the  law.  God  giveth  us  the  victory  through  Christ 
And  when  we  are  familiar  with  St  Paul's  trains  of 
thinking,  we  find  this  idea  coming  in  perpetually.  It 
runs  like  a  coloured  thread  through  embroidery,  ap- 
pearing on  the  upper  surface  every  now  and  then  in  a 
different  shape  —  a  leaf,  it  may  be,  or  a  flower;  but 
the  same  thread  still,  if  you  only  trace  it  back  with 
your  finger.  And  this  was  the  golden  recurring  thread 
in  the  mind  of  Paul.  Kestraint  and  law  cannot  check 
sin;  they  only  gall  it  and  make  it  struggle  and  rebel. 
The  love  of  God  in  Christ,  that,  and  only  that  can 
give  man  the  victory. 

Bat  In  tbiB  passage  the  idea  of  "viclorj  \a  \itwv'go^» 
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to  bear  upon  the  most  terrible  of  all  a  Christian's 
enemies.  It  is  faith  here  conquering  in  death.  And 
the  apostle  brings  together  all  die  believer^s  antagonisti 
—  the  law^s  power,  sin,  and  death  the  chief  antagoniit 
of  all;  and  then,  as  it  were  on  a  conqueror's  battle 
field,  shouts  over  them  the  hymn  of  triumph  —  "Tbanki 
be  to  God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory,  through  oor 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

We  shall  take  up  these  two  points  to  dwell  upon. 

I.  The  awfulness  which  hangs  round  the  dying  hour. 

II.  Faith  conquering  in  death. 


That  which  makes  it  peculiarly  terrible  to  die  ii 
asserted  in  this  passage  to  be,  guilt  We  lay  a  stress 
upon  this  expression  —  the  sting.  It  is  not  said  that 
sin  is  the  only  bitterness,  but  it  is  the  sting  which  con- 
tains in  it  the  venom  of  a  most  exquisite  torture.  And 
in  truth,  brethren,  it  is  no  mark  of  courage  to  speak 
lightly  of  human  dying.  We  may  do  it  in  brairado, 
or  in  wantonness;  but  no  man  who  thinks  can  call  it  a 
trifling  thing  to  die.  True  thoughtfulness  must  shrink 
from  death  without  Christ  There  is  a  world  of  untold 
sensations  crowded  into  that  moment,  when  a  man  pnts 
his  hand  to  his  forehead  and  feels  the  damp  upon  it 
which  tells  him  his  hour  is  come.  He  has  been  waiting 
for  death  all  his  life,  and  now  it  is  come.  It  u  all 
over  —  his  chance  is  past,  and  his  eternity  is  settled. 
None  of  us  know,  except  by  guess,  what  that  sensation 
is.  Myriads  of  human  beings  have  felt  it  to  whom 
life  ^eA  Afew^  X^oX.  ^^^  wk^^  ^^^<^  owl  their  feelingi,    . 

for    8U(ifaL  ti^mi^  «»  %3CD^5^^     is35^  N»  ^svja^i  xs^si^ssaL  ^ 
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man  throughont  all  eternity  that  sensation  in  its  fulness 
can  come  but  once.  It  is  mockery,  brethren,  for  a  man 
to  speak  lightly  of  that  which  he  cannot  know  till  it 
comes. 

Now  the  first  cause  which  makes  it  a  solemn  thing 
to  die,  is  the  instinctive  cleaving  of  every  thing  that 
lives  to  its  own  existence.  That  unutterable  thing 
which  we  call  our  being  —  the  idea  of  parting  with  it 
is  agony.  It  is  the  first  and  the  intensest  desire  of 
living  things,  to  be.  Enjoyment,  blessedness,  every- 
thing we  long  for,  is  wrapped  up  in  being.  Darkness 
and  all  that  the  spirit  recoils  from,  is  contained  in  this 
idea,  not  to  be.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this  unquenchable 
impulse  that  the  world,  in  spite  of  all  the  misery  that 
is  in  it,  continues  to  struggle  on.  What  are  war,  and 
trade,  and  labour,  and  professions?  Are  they  all  the 
result  of  struggling  to  be  great?  No,  my  brethren, 
they  are  the  result  of  struggling  to  he.  The  first  thing 
that  men  and  nations  labour  for  is  existence.  Reduce 
the  nation  or  the  man  to  their  last  resources,  and  only 
see  what  marvellous  energy  of  contrivance  the  love  of 
being  arms  them  with.  Read  back  the  pauperis  history 
at  the  end  of  seventy  years  —  his  strange  sad  history, 
in  which  scarcely  a  single  day  could  ensure  subsistence 
for  the  morrow  —  and  yet  learn  what  he  has  done 
these  long  years  in  the  stem  struggle  with  impossibility 
to  hold  his  being  where  everything  is  against  him,  and 
to  keep  an  existence,  whose  only  conceivable  charm  is 
this,  Uiat  it  is  existence.  Now  it  is  with  this  intense 
passion  for  being,  that  the  idea  of  death  clashes.  Let 
OS  search  why  it  is  we  shrink  from  death.  This  reason, 
brethren,  we  shall  find,  that  it  presents  to  na  tli&  vdftA^ 
offio^  demg.     Talk  aa  we  will  of  immoT\x!&\:^^  ^^t^'^^ 
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an  obstinate  feeling  that  we  cannot  master,  that  we 
end  in  death;  and  that  may  be  felt  together  with  the  fa 
firmest  belief  of  a  resurrection.  Brethren,  our  fiith  il 
tells  us  one  thing,  and  our  sensations  tell  us  another.  li 
When  we  die,  we  are  surrendering  in  truth  all  thit  ti 
with  which  we  have  associated  existence.  All  that  we 
know  of  life  is  connected  with  a  shape,  a  form,  a  bodj  ii 
of  materialism;  and  now  that  that  is  palpably  meltii^  ^ 
&wa.j  into  nothingness,  the  boldest  heart  may  be  ex*  b 
cused  a  shudder,  when  there  is  forced  upon  it,  in  spite  t 
of  itself,  the  idea  of  ceasing  for  ever. 

The  second  reason  is  not  one  of  imagination  at  all, 
but  most  sober  reality.  It  is  a  solemn  thing  to  die, 
because  it  is  the  parting  with  all  round  which  the 
heart's  best  affections  have  twined  themselves.  Theie 
are  some  men  who  have  not  the  capacity  for  keen 
enjoyment.  Their  affections  have  nothing  in  them  of 
intensity,  and  so  they  pass  through  life  without  ever  m 
uniting  themselves  with  what  they  meet,  that  there 
would  be  anything  of  pain  in  the  severance.  Of  comae, 
with  them  the  bitterness  of  death  does  not  attach  eo 
much  to  the  idea  of  parting.  But,  my  brethren,  hov  is 
it  with  human  nature  generally?  Our  feelings  do  not 
weaken  as  we  go  on  in  life;  emotions  are  less  shown, 
and  we  get  a  command  over  our  features  and  our  ex- 
pressions; but  the  man's  feelings  are  deeper  than  the 
boy's.  It  is  length  of  time  that  makes  attachment 
We  become  wedded  to  the  sights  and  sounds  of  this 
lovely  world  more  closely  as  years  go  on.  Young  men, 
with  nothing  rooted  deep,  are  prodigal  of  life.  It  is 
an  adventure  to  them,  rather  than  a  misfortune,  to  leave 
their  coxmXrj  iot  «^^t.   '^S^ik  ^^^  old  man  it  is  like 
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^hen  Lot  quitted  Sodom,  the  younger  members  of  liis 
family  went  on  gladly.  It  is  a  touching  truth;  it  was 
the  aged  one  who  looked  behind  to  the  home  which 
liad  so  many  recollections  connected  with  it  And, 
therefore  it  is,  that  when  men  approach  that  period  of 
existence  when  they  must  go,  there  is  an  instinctive 
lingering  over  things  which  they  shall  never  see  again. 
'Every  time  thq  sun  sets,  every  time  the  old  man  sees 
Ms  children  gathering  round  him,  there  is  a  filling  of 
the  eye  with  an  emotion  that  we  can  understand.  There 
is  upon  his  soul  the  thought  of  parting,  that  strange 
wrench  from  all  we  love  which  makes  death  (say  what 
moralists  will  of  it)  a  bitter  thing. 

Another  pang  which  belongs  to  death,  we  find  in 
the  sensation  of  loneliness  which  attaches  to  it.  Have 
we  ever  seen  a  ship  preparing  to  sail  with  its  load  of 
pauper  emigrants  to  a  distant  colony?  If  we  have  we 
know  what  that  desolation  is  which  comes  from  feeling 
unfriended  on  a  new  and  untried  excursion.  All  be- 
yond the  seas,  to  the  ignorant  poor  man,  is  a  strange 
land.  They  are  going  away  from  the  helps  and  the 
friendships  and  the  companionships  of  life,  scarcely 
knowing  what  is  before  them.  And  it  is  in  such  a 
moment,  when  a  man  stands  upon  a  deck,  taking  his 
last  look  of  his  fatherland,  that  there  comes  upon  him 
a  sensation  new,  strange,  and  inexpressibly  miserable 
—  the  feeling  of  being  alone  in  the  world.  Brethren, 
with  all  the  bitterness  of  such  a  moment,  it  is  but  a 
feeble  image  when  placed  by  the  side  of  the  loneliness 
of  death.  We  die  alone.  We  go  on  our  dark  mysterious 
journey  for  the  first  time  in  all  our  existence,  without 
one  to  accompany  us.  Friends  are  beside  our  bed^ 
the^  must  stay  behind.     Grant  that  a  Q;)ax^s^A»XL  V^& 
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something  like  familiarity  with  the  Most  High,  that 
breaks  this  solitary  feeling;  but  what  is  it  with  the 
mass  of  men?  It  is  a  question  full  of  loneliness  to 
them.  What  is  it  they  are  to  see?  What  are  they  to 
meet?  Is  it  not  true,  that,  to  the  larger  number  of 
this  congregation,  there  is  no  one  point  in  all  eternity 
on  which  ^e  eye  can  fix  distinctly  and  rest  gladly  — 
nothing  beyond  the  grave,  except  a  dark  space  into 
which  they  must  plunge  alone? 

And  yet,  my  brethren,  with  all  these  ideas  no  donbt 
vividly  before  his  mind,  it  was  none  of  them  that  the 
apostle  selected  as  the  crowning  bitterness  of  dying.  It 
was  not  the  thought  of  surrendering  existence.  It  was 
not  the  parting  from  all  bright  and  lovely  things.  It 
was  not  the  shudder  of  sinking  into  the  sepulchre  alone. 
**The  sting  of  death  is  «m." 

Now,  there  are  two  ways  in  which  this  deep  tmth 
applies  itself.  There  is  something  that  appals  in  deadi 
when  there  are  distinct  separate  acts  of  guilt  resting 
on  the  memory;  and  there  is  something  too  in  the  poa- 
session  of  a  guilty  heart,  which  is  quite  another  thing 
from  acts  of  sin,  that  makes  it  an  awful  thing  to  die. 
There  are  some  who  carry  about  with  them  the  dread- 
ful secret  of  sin  that  has  been  done;  guilt  that  has  a 
name.  A  man  has  injured  some  one;  he  has  made 
money,  or  got  on  by  unfair  means;  he  has  been 
unchaste;  he  has  done  some  of  those  thousand  things 
of  life  which  leave  upon  the  heart  the  dark  spot  diat 
will  not  come  out  All  these  are  sins  which  you  can 
count  up  and  number.  And  the  recollection  of  things 
like  these  is  that  agony  which  we  call  remorse.  Many 
of  ufi  laave  i^m^fs^stvxi^^  ^f  this  kind  which  are  fatal 
to   sexenitj.    "^^  ^"^^  ^^^  W5^.^\s^>^  ^,je^xa^<an. 
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They  bide  their  time,  and  then  suddenly  present  them- 
selves, together  with  the  thought  of  a  judgment-seat 
"When  a  guilty  man  begins  to  think  of  dying,  it  is  like 
a  vision  of  the  Son  of  Man  presenting  itself  and  calling 
out  the  voices  of  all  the  unclean  spirits  in  the  man  — 
^'Art  thou  come  to  torment  us  before  the  time?" 

But,  my  brethren,  it  is  a  mistake  if  we  suppose  that 
18  the  common  way  in  which  sin  stings  at  the  thought 
of  death.  Men  who  have  lived  the  career  of  passionate 
life  have  distinct  and  accumulated  acts  of  guilt  before 
-dieir  eyes.  But  with  most  men  it  is  not  guilty  acts, 
but  guiltiness  of  heart  that  weighs  the  heaviest.  Only 
take  yesterday  as  a  specimen  of  life.  What  was  it 
with  most  of  us?  A  day  of  sin.  Was  it  sin  palpable 
and  dark,  such  as  we  shall  remember  painfolly  this 
day  year?  Nay,  my  brethren,  unkindness,  petulance, 
wasted  time,  opportunities  lost,  frivolous  conversation, 
that  was  our  chief  guilt.  And  yet  with  all  that  trifling 
as  it  may  be,  when  it  comes  to  be  the  history  of  life, 
does  it  not  leave  behind  a  restless  undefinable  sense  of 
fault,  a  vague  idea  of  debt,  but  to  what  extent  we 
know  not,  perhaps  the  more  wretched  just  because  it  is 
uncertain?  My  Christian  brethren,  this  is  the  sting  of 
sinfulness,  the  wretched  consciousness  of  an  unclean 
heart.  It^is  just  this  feeling,  "God  is  not  my  friend; 
I  am  going  on  to  the  grave,  and  no  man  can  say  aught 
against  me,  but  my  heart  is  not  right;  I  want  a  river 
like  that  which  the  ancients  fabled  —  the  river  of 
forgetfulness  —  that  I  might  go  down  into  it  and  bathe, 
and  come  up  a  new  man.  It  is  not  so  much  what  I 
have  done;  it  is  what  I  am.  Who  shall  save  me  from 
myself?"     Oh,  it  is  a  desolate  thing  to  tlmJiL  ^^  nXv^ 

Sffrmont,  III,  'Vo 
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coffiu  when  tli&t  tbougbt  is  in  aH  its  misery  li^for^  the 

Boul     It  i§  tbe  stiiag  of  death. 

And  now  let  ns  bear  one  tbing  in  mind,  the  stlxig 
of  sin  is  not  a  constant  pressure.  It  may  be  thai  w« 
live  many  years  in  the  world  before  a  death  in  our 
own  family  forces  tlie  thought  personally  hoine.  Mittjr 
years  before  all  those  sensations  which  are  so  ofleo  lli 
precarsors  of  the  tomh  —  the  quick  short  ooci^bt  lati- 
tude,  emaciation }  pain  —  come  in  startling  snddaniieii 
upon  us  in  our  yotmg  vigour  ^  and  make  us  feel  whii 
it  is  to  be  here  with  death  inevitable  to  ouxsdvei.^ 
And  when  those  things  become  habitual,  haliit  makei  ' 
delicacy  the  same  forgetful  thing  as  health,  so  that 
neither  in  sickness,  nor  in  health,  is  the  thought  -f 
death  a  constant  pressure.  It  is  only  now  and  then; 
but  so  often  as  death  is  a  reality,  the  sting  of  deatL 
is  sin. 

Once  more  we  remark,  that  all  this  power  of  sin  !• 
agonize,  is  traced  by  the  Apostle  to  the  law  —  ^'the 
strength  of  sin  is  the  law;"  by  which  he  means  to  siy 
tliat  sin  would  not  be  so  violent  if  it  were  not  for  tlit 
attempt  of  God's  law  to  restrain  it.  It  is  the  law 
which  makes  sin  strong.  And  he  does  not  mean  par- 
ticularly the  law  of  Moses.  He  means  any  law,  and 
all  law.  Law  is  what  forbids  and  threatens;  law  be;irs 
gallingly  on  those  who  want  to  break  it.  And  St.  Paul 
declares  this,  that  no  law,  not  even  God's  law,  can 
make  men  righteous  in  heart,  unless  the  Spirit  b.i- 
taught  men's  liearts  to  acquiesce  in  the  law.  It  can 
only  force  out  into  rebellion  the  sin  that  is  in  them 
It  is  so,  \)i^\\\i^w^  \n\\\\  ^  w^'Cx^xx "5.  \?c^ .     'I'Ue  voice  oi 
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pression  of  their  own  feeling,  land  then  they  will  have 
it  obeyed.  But  if  it  is  only  the  law  of  a  government, 
a  law  which  is  against  the  whole  spirit  of  the  people, 
there  is  first  the  murmur  of  a  nation^s  disapprobation, 
and  then  there  is  transgression,  and  then,  if  the  law  be 
▼indicated  with  a  high  hand,  the  next  step  is  the  burst- 
ing that  law  asunder  in  national  revolution.  And  so 
it  is  with  6od*s  law.  It  will  never  control  a  man  long 
who  does  not  from  his  heart  love  it  First,  comes  a 
sensation  of  restraint,  and  then  comes  a  murmuring  of 
the  heart;  and  last,  there  comes  the  rising  of  passion 
in  its  giant  might,  made  desperate  hj  restraint.  That 
is  the  law  giving  strength  to  sin. 

And  therefore,  brethren,  if  all  we  know  of  God  be 
this,  that  He  has  made  laws,  and  that  it  is  terrible  to 
break  them;  if  all  our  idea  of  religion  be  this,  that  it 
is  a  thing  of  commands  and  hindrances  —  Thou  shalt, 
and  thou  shalt  not;  we  are  under  the  law,  and  there  is 
no  help  for  it  We  must  shrink  from  the  encounter 
with  death. 

We  pass  to  our  second  subject  —  Faith  conquering 
in  death. 

And,  before  we  enter  upon  this  topic,  there  are  two 
general  remarks  that  we  have  to  make.  The  first  is, 
The  elevating  power  of  faith.  There  is  nothing  in  all 
this  world  that  ever  led  man  on  to  real  victory  but 
faith.  Faith  is  that  looking  forward  to  a  future  with 
something  like  certainty,  that  raises  man  above  the 
narrow  feelings  of  the  present  Even  in  this  life  he 
is  a  greater  man,  a  man  of  more  elevated  character, 
who  is  steadily  pursuing  a  plan  that  i^c^%i^  ^^\s!l^ 
years  to  accompUsbf  than  he  wlio  ia  ^^n^  Vj  ^^  ^«^- 
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Look  forward  but  ten  years,  and  plan  for  it,  live  for 
it;  there  is  something  of  manbood^  something  of  courage 
required  to  conquer  tbe  tbonaaud  tbingfi  that  stand  in 
your  way.  And  therefore  it  is,  that  faith,  and  notHng^ 
but  faith,  gives  victory  in  death.  It  is  that  elevatioti 
of  character  which  we  get  from  looking  steadily  aad 
for  ever  forward,  till  eternity  becomes  a  real  home  ta 
us,  that  enables  us  to  look  down  upon  the  last  straggle, 
and  the  funeral,  and  the  grave,  not  as  the  great  end 
all  I  but  only  as  something  that  stands  between  us 
the  end.  We  are  conquerors  of  death  when  we 
able  to  look  beyond  it 

Our  second  remark  is  for  the  purpose  of  tixinr 
special  attention  upon  this,  that  ours  is  not  merely  to 
be  victory,  it  is  to  be  victory  tbroufrh  Christ.  ''Thauk> 
be  to  God  which  givcth  us  the  victory  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Victory,  brethren,  mere  \Tctor} 
over  death  is  no  uneailhly  thing.  You  may  get  it  by 
infidelity.  Only  let  a  man  sin  long  enough,  and  de- 
sperately enough  to  shut  judgment  altogether  out  of  Li> 
creed,  and  then  you  have  a  man  who  can  bid  defiance 
to  the  grave.  It  was  so  that  our  country's  greatest 
infidel  historian  met  death.  lie  quitted  the  world 
without  parade  and  without  display.  If  we  want  a 
specimen  of  victory  apart  from  Christ,  we  have  it  <»ii 
his  death-bed.  He  left  all  this  strange  world  of  rest- 
lessness, calmly,  like  an  unreal  show  that  must  go  to 
pieces,  and  he  himself  an  unreality  departing  from  it. 
A  sceptic  can  be  a  conqueror  in  death. 

Or,   again ^  mere  manhood  may  give  us  a  victory 
He   who  \iaa  oiA^  \^tvrcv^^  w^X.  \ft  \i^  -aSx^vl  tA  die ,   has 
not  learned  m\\c\i.    ^^  \\^n^  ^\s^A  ^\>.^  ^v^x-svi,  s>n^^>^^ 
in  our  beans  to  d^<vT^  ^x.^^^^-^^^^-     Kvx\.^^vv,v  v>\\.%..x. 
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triumph  so  common  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name. 
Felons  die  on  the  scaffold  like  men;  soldiers  can  be 
hired  hj  tens  of  thousands,  for  a  few  pence  a  day,  to 
front  death  in  its  worst  form.  Every  minute  that  we 
live  sixty  of  the  human  race  are  passing  away,  and 
the  greater  part  with  courage  —  the  weak,  and  the 
timid,  as  well  as  the  resolute.  Courage  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  &om  the  Christianas  victory. 

Once  more,  brethren,  necessity  can  make  man  con- 
queror over  death.  We  can  make  up  our  minds  to 
anything  when  it  once  becomes  inevitable.  It  is  the 
agony  of  suspense  that  makes  danger  dreadful  History 
can  tell  us  that  men  can  look  with  desperate  calmness 
upon  hell  itself  when  once  it  has  become  a  certainty. 
And  it  is  this,  after  all,  that  commonly  makes  the 
dying  hour  so  quiet  a  thing.  It  is  more  dreadful  in 
the  distance  than  in  the  reality.  When  a  man  feels 
that  there  is  no  help,  and  he  must  go,  he  lays  him 
down  to  die,  as  quietly  as  a  tired  traveller  wraps  him- 
self in  his  cloak  to  sleep.  It  is  quite  another  thing 
from  all  this  that  Paul  meant  by  victory. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  prerogative  of  a  Christian 
to  be  conqueror  over  Doubt  Brethren,  do  we  all  know 
what  doubt  means?  Perchance  not  There  are  some 
men  who  have  never  believed  enough  to  doubt  There 
are  some  who  have  never  thrown  their  hopes  with  such 
earnestness  on  the  world  to  come,  as  to  feel  anxiety 
for  fear  it  should  not  all  be  true.  But  every  one  who 
knows  what  Faith  is,  knows  too,  what  is  the  desolation 
of  Doubt  We  pray  till  we  begin  to  ask.  Is  there  one 
who  hears,  or  am  I  whispering  to  myself?  —  We 
bear  the  consolation  administered  to  th^  bex«»:^^^^  %a&^ 
we  see   the   coffin    lowered  into  tJi^  ^w*^^-*  *=^^  "^^ 
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thought  comes,  What  if  all  this  doctrine  of  a  life  to 
come  be  but  the  dream  of  man^s   imaginative  mind,  t 

carried  on  &om  age  to  age,  and  so  believed,  because  it  t 
is  a  venerable  superstition?  Now  Christ  gives  us 
victory  over  that  terrible  suspicion  in  two  ways  — 
first.  He  does  it  by  His  own  resurrection.  We  have 
got  a  fact  there  that  all  the  metaphysics  about  impoi- 
sibility  cannot  rob  us  of.  In  moments  of  perplexitj 
we  look  back  to  this.  The  grave  has  once,  and  more 
than  once,  at  the  Bedeemer's  bidding,  given  up  its 
dead.  It  is  a  world  fact  It  tells  us  what  the  Bible 
means  by  our  resurrection  —  not  a  spiritual  rising  into 
new  holiness  merely  —  that,  but  also  something  more. 
It  means  that  in  our  own  proper  identity,  we  shall  lire 
again.  Make  that  thought  real,  and  Gt>d  has  given 
you,  so  far,  victory  over  the  grave  through  Christ 

There  is  another  way  in  which  we  get  the  victory 
over  doubt,  and  that  is  by  living  in  Christ  All  doubt 
comes  from  living  out  of  habits  of  a£Eectionate  obedienee 
to  God.  By  idleness,  by  neglected  prayer,  we  lose 
our  power  of  realizing  things  not  seen.  Let  a  man  be 
religious  and  irreligious  at  intervals  —  irregular,  in- 
consistent, without  some  distinct  thing  to  live  for  —  it 
is  a  matter  of  impossibility  that  he  can  be  free  from 
doubts.  He  must  make  up  his  mind  for  a  dark  life. 
Doubts  can  only  be  dispelled  by  that  kind  of  active 
life  that  realizes  Christ.  And  there  is  no  faith  that 
gives  a  victory  so  steadily  triumphant  as  that  When 
such  a  man  comes  near  the  opening  of  the  vault,  it  is 
no  world  of  sorrows  he  is  entering  upon.  He  is  only 
going  to  BQ^  thiu^  that  he  has  felt,  for  he  has  been 
living  m  ^i^a^'veii.  ^^  "^^^  '^ssjia  ^ass^  ^^  thinj^  diat 
other   men  w^^  «^^  ^«^^^  ^"^^^  ^«^  \«Qk.^5Ka^^^    ^^ 
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and  then.  Live  above  this  world,  brethren,  and  then 
the  powers  of  the  world  to  come  are  so  upon  70U  that 
there  is  no  room  for  donbt 

Besides  all  this,  it  is  a  Christianas  privilege  to  have 
victorj  over  the  fear  of  death.  And  here  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly easy  to  paint  what  after  all  is  only  the 
image-picture  of  a  dying  hour.  It  is  the  easiest  thing 
to  represent  the  dying  Christian  as  a  man  who  always 
sinks  into  the  grave  full  of  hope,  full  of  triumph,  in 
the  certain  hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection.  Brethren, 
we  must  paint  things  in  the  sober  colours  of  truth;  not 
as  they  might  be  supposed  to  be,  but  as  they  are. 
Often  that  is  only  a  picture.  Either  very  few  death- 
beds are  Christian  ones,  or  else  triumph  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  what  the  word  generally  implies. 
Solemn,  subdued,  full  of  awe  and  full  of  solemnity,  is 
the  dying  hour  generally  of  the  holiest  men:  sometimes 
almost  darkness.  —  Bapture  is  a  rare  thing,  except  in 
books  and  scenes. 

Let  us  understand  what  really  is  the  victory  over 
fear.  It  may  be  rapture  or  it  may  not  All  that  de- 
pends veiy  much  on  temperament;  and,  after  all,  the 
broken  words  of  a  dying  man  are  a  very  poor  index 
of  his  real  state  before  God.  Bapturous  hope  has  been 
granted  to  martyrs  in  peculiar  moments.  It  is  on  re- 
cord of  a  minister  of  our  own  Church,  that  his  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  God  in  Christ  became  so  intense 
as  his  last  hour  drew  near,  that  his  physician  was 
compelled  to  bid  him  calm  his  transports,  because 
in  so  excited  a  state  he  could  not  die.  A  strange  un- 
natural energy  was  imparted  to  his  muscular  frame  by 
bis  nerves  overstrung  with  triumph.  But^  bt^\kc^\\.^  V^ 
fosters  a  dangerous  feeling  to  take  casoR  Y^<^  ^^"^^  ^v^ 
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precedents.  It  leads  to  that  most  terrible  of  «n  un- 
realities —  the  acting  of  a  death-bed  scene.  A  Chnitiaa 
conqueror  dies  calmlj.  Brave  men  in  battle  do  not 
boast  that  they  are  not  afraid.  Courage  is  so  natonl 
to  them  that  they  are  not  conscious  they  are  dmng 
anything  out  of  the  common  way  —  Christian  brswf 
is  a  deep,  calm  thing,  unconscious  of  itself.  There  aie 
more  triumphant  dea11i>beds  than  we  count,  if  we  only 
remember  this  —  true  fearlessness  makes  no  pand& 
Oh,  it  is  not  only  in  those  passionate  effusions  in  which 
the  ancient  martyrs  spoke  sometimes  of  panting  for  int 
crushing  of  their  limbs  by  the  lions  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, or  of  holding  out  their  arms  to  embrace  the 
flames  that  were  to  curl  round  them  —  it  is  not  then 
only  that  Christ  has  stood  by  His  servants,  and  made 
them  more  than  conquerors:  —  there  may  be  some- 
thing of  earthly  excitement  in  all  that  Every  day 
His  servants  are  dying  modestly  and  peacefully  — 
not  a  word  of  victory  on  their  Ups;  but  Christ's  de^ 
triumph  in  their  het^  —  watching  the  slow  progress 
of  their  own  decay,  and  yet  so  far  emancipated  from 
personal  anxiety  that  they  are  still  able  to  think  and 
to  plan  for  others,  not  knowing  that  they  are  doing 
any  great  thing.  They  die,  and  the  worid  bean 
nothing  of  them;  and  yet  theirs  was  the  completest 
victory.  They  came  to  the  battle  field,  the  field  to 
which  they  had  been  looking  forward  all  their  lives, 
and  the  enemy  was  not  to  be  found.  There  was  no 
Foe  to  fight  with. 

The  last  form  in  which  a  Christian  gets  the  victoiy 
over  death  is  by  means  of  his  resurrection.  It  seems 
to  have  \jee\i  ^^  ^\i\^  ^^s^  ^^^^  ^Jilnded  to  by  the     . 

Apostle  \i©I^\    ^^^  "^^  ^^l^^  ^^SRRk^N.^  ^-^^ifSa.'^sa.'^fR^     \ 
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mptible  shall  have  pat  on  incorrnption  .  .  .  then  shall 
come  to  pass  the  saying  which  is  written,  Death  is 
swallowed  up  in  victory."  And  to  say  the  truth,  breth- 
ren, it  is  a  rhetorical  expression  rather  than  a  sober 
tm^  when  we  call  anything,  except  the  resurrection, 
victory  over  death.  We  may  conquer  doubt  and  fear 
when  we  are  dying,  but  that  is  not  conquering  death. 
It  is  like  a  warrior  crushed  to  death  by  a  superior  an- 
tagonist refusing  to  yield  a  groan,  and  bearing  the 
glance  of  defiance  to  the  last.  You  feel  that  he  is  an 
unconquerable  spirit,  but  he  is  not  the  conqueror.  And 
when  you  see  flesh  melting  away,  and  mental  power 
becoming  infantine  in  its  feebleness,  and  lips  scarcely 
able  to  articulate,  is  there  left  one  moment  a  doubt 
upon  the  mind,  as  to  who  is  the  conqueror  in  spite 
of  all  the  imshaken  fortitude  there  may  be?  The 
victory  is  on  the  side  of  Death,  not  on  the  side  of  the 
dying. 

And,  my  brethren,  if  we  would  enter  into  the  full 
feeling  of  triumph  contained  in  this  verse,  we  must  just 
tiy  to  bear  in  mind  what  this  world  would  be  without 
the  thought  of  a  resurrection.  If  we  could  conceive  an 
unselfish  man  looking  upon  this  world  of  desolation  with 
that  infinite  compassion  which  all  the  brave  and  good 
feel,  what  conception  could  he  have  but  that  of  defeat, 
and  failure,  and  sadness  —  the  sons  of  man  mounting 
into  a  bright  existence,  and  one  after  another  falling 
back  into  darkness  and  nothingness,  like  soldiers  trying 
to  mount  an  impracticable  breach,  and  falling  back 
crushed  and  mangled  into  the  ditch  before  the  bayonets 
and  the  rattling  fire  of  their  conquerors.  Misery  and 
guilt,  look  which  way  you  will,  tall  th^  Vi<e«t\.  ^\a  i^^ 
with  looking  at  it    Brethren,  unUi  a  mwiYo^Jaa  ^^  ^sr^ 
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till  it  seems  to  him  almost  like  a  real  personal  enanj  i 
rejoicing  over  the  destmction  that  it  has  made,  he  can  ti 
scarcely  conceive  the  deep  rapture  which  mshed  into 
the  mind  of  the  Apostle  Paul  when  he  remembered 
that  a  day  was  coming  when  all  this  was  to  be  re- 
versed. A  day  was  coming,  and  it  was  the  daj  of 
reality  for  which  he  lived,  ever  present  and  ever  ce^ 
tain,  when  this  sad  world  was  to  put  off  for  ever  its 
changefulness  and  its  misery,  and  the  grave  was  to  be 
robbed  of  its  victory,  and  the  bodies  were  to  come 
forth  purified  by  their  long  sleep.  He  called  all  this 
a  victory,  because  he  felt  Siat  it  was  a  real  batUe  that 
has  to  be  fought  and  won  before  that  can  be  secured. 
One  battle  has  been  fought  by  Christ,  and  anodier 
battle,  most  real  and  difficult,  but  yet  a  conquering 
one,  is  to  be  fought  by  us.  He  ha^  imparted  to  ns 
the  virtue  of  His  wrestlings,  and  the  strength  of  His 
victory.  So  that,  when  the  body  shall  rise  again,  the 
power  of  the  law  to  condemn  is  gone,  because  we  have 
learned  to  love  the  law. 

And  now  to  conclude  all  this,  there  are  but  two 
things  which  remain  to  say.  In  the  first  place,  brethren, 
if  we  would  be  conquerors,  we  must  realize  God's  love 
in  Christ  Take  care  not  to  be  under  the  law.  Con- 
straint never  yet  made  a  conqueror:  the  utmost  it  can 
do  is  to  make  either  a  rebel  or  a  slave.  Believe  that 
God  loves  you.  He  gave  a  triumphant  demonstration 
of  it  in  the  Cross.  Never  shall  we  conquer  self  tiU  we 
have  learned  to  love.  My  Christian  brethren,  let  as  re- 
member our  high  privilege.  Christian  life,  so  far  as  it 
deserves  the  name^  is  victory.  We  are  not  going  foitii 
to  mere  \>a\.<\^  —  ^%k  «x«v  ^^\a%\^^eiKv\*^  ^nquer.  To 
gain  maatet^  o^^t  ^A'l>  «£A.^^^  ^^^^^x-^-^s^v^:.  ^ 
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tall  the  last  coldness,  coming  across  the  brow,  tells  us 
khat  all  is  over,  and  our  warfare  accomplished  —  that 
we  are  safe,  the  everlasting  arms  beneath  ns  —  that 
Is  our  calling.  Brethren  beloved,  do  not  be  content 
mrith  a  slothful,  dreamy,  uncertain  struggle.  You  are 
to  conquer,  and  the  banner  under  which  we  are  to 
^win  is  not  Fear,  but  Love.  "The  strength  of  sin  is 
the  law;"  the  victory  is  by  keeping  before  us  God  in 
Christ 

Lastly,  there  is  need  of  encouragement  for  those  of 
us  whose  faith  is  not  of  the  conquering,  but  the  timid 
Idnd.  There  are  some  whose  hearts  will  reply  to  all 
this,  Surely  victory  is  not  always  a  Christian's  portion. 
Is  there  no  cold  dark  watching  in  Christian  life  —  no 
struggle  when  victory  seems  a  mockery  to  speak  of  — 
no  times  when  light  and  life  seem  feeble,  and  Christ 
is  to  us  but  a  name,  and  death  a  reality?  "Perfect 
love  casteth  out  fear,"  but  who  has  it?  Victory  is  by 
faith,  but,  oh  God,  who  will  tell  us  what  this  faith  is 
that  men  speak  of  as  a  thing  so  easy;  and  how  we  are 
to  get  it!  You  tell  us  to  pray  for  faith,  but  how  shall 
we  pray  in  earnest  unless  we  first  have  the  very  faith 
we  pray  for? 

My  Christian  brethren,  it  is  just  to  this  deepest  cry 
of  the  human  heart  that  it  is  impossible  to  return  a  full 
answer.  All  that  is  true.  To  feel  Faith  is  the  grand 
difficulty  of  life.  Faith  is  a  deep  impression  of  God 
and  God^a  love,  and  personal  trust  in  it  It  is  easy  to 
say  "Believe  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,"  but  well  we 
know  it  is  easier  said  than  done.  We  cannot  say  how 
men  are  to  get  faith.  It  is  God's  gift,  almost  in  the 
same  way  that  genius  is.  You  cannot  ytotVl  for  ^^>!^\ 
fon  must  have  it  £rat,   and  then  woit  from  \V.    '^'^sN-* 
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brethren  beloved,  we  can  say,  Look  up,  thongh  we 
know  not  how  the  mechanism  of  the  will  which  diiects 
the  eye  is  to  be  put  in  motion;  we  can  say.  Look  to 
Ood  in  Christ,  though  we  know  not  bow  men  are  to 
obtain  faith  to  do  it  Let  us  be  in  earnest  Oar  polv 
star  is  the  love  of  the  Cross.  Take  the  eye  off  that, 
and  you  are  in  darkness  and  bewilderment  at  once. 
Let  us  not  mind  what  is  past  Perhaps  it  is  all  failme, 
and  useless  struggle,  and  broken  resolves.  What  then? 
Settle  this  first,  brethren.  Are  you  in  earnest?  If  io. 
though  your  faith  be  weak  and  your  struggles  uosatis' 
factory,  you  may  begin  the  hymn  of  triumph  noir ,  fi« 
victory  is  pledged.  "Thanks  be  to  God,  which''  nd 
shall  give,  but  ^^giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lcri 
Jesus  Christ" 
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MAN'S  GREATNESS  AND  GOD'S  GREATNESS. 

IlAiAH  Ivii,  15.  —  "For  thus  saith  the  High  and  Lofty  One  that  inhabiteth 
Eternity,  whoso  Name  is  Holy.  I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place  — 
with  him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit." 

The  origin  of  this  annonncement  seems  to  have 
been  the  state  of  contempt  in  which  religion  found  it- 
self in  the  days  of  Isaiah.  One  of  the  most  profligate 
monarchs  that  ever  disgraced  the  page  of  sacred  history, 
sat  upon  the  throne  of  Judah.  His  court  was  filled 
with  men  who  recommended  themselves  chiefly  by  their 
licentiousness.  The  altar  was  forsaken.  Sacrilegious 
hands  had  placed  the  abominations  of  heathenism  in 
the  Holy  Place;  and  Piety,  banished  from  the  State, 
the  Church,  and  the  Hoyal  court,  was  once  more  as  she 
had  been  before,  and  will  be  again,  a  wanderer  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Now,  however  easy  it  may  be  to 
contemplate  such  a  state  of  things  at  a  distance,  it 
never  takes  place  in  a  man's  own  day  and  time,  without 
suggesting  painM  perplexities  of  a  twofold  nature.  In 
the  first  place  suspicions  respecting  God's  character; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  misgivings  as  to  his  own  duty. 
For  a  faithless  heart  whispers,  Is  it  worth  while  to 
suffer  for  a  sinking  cause?  Honour,  preferment,  gran- 
deur, follow  in  the  train  of  unscrupulous  conduct  To 
be  strict  in  goodness,  is  to  be  pointed  at  and  shunned. 
To  be  no  better  than  one's  neighbours  is  the  o\iV^  ^«:^ 
of  being  at  peace.    It  seems  to  liave  \>ft^xv  V>  «ql^  ^ 
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state  as  this  that  Isaiah  was  commissioned   to  biing  e< 

light     He  vindicated  God's  character  by  saying  tbt  ^ 
He  is  *^the  High  and  Lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  Eter 

nity/'     He  encouraged  those  who  were  trodden  down,  jy 

to  perseverance,  by  reminding  them  that  real  dignity  is  t 

something   very  different   from   present  snccess.    God  ^ 
dwells  with  him,  ^^that  is  of  a  contrite  and  hunble spirit'' 

I.  That  in  which  the  greatness  of  God  consists. 

II.  That  in  which  man's  greatness  consists. 

The  first  measurement,  so  to  speak,  which  is  given 
us  of  God's  greatness,  is  in  respect  of  Time.  He  in- 
habiteth Eternity.  There  are  some  subjects  on  wliich 
it  would  be  good  to  dwell,  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake 
of  that  enlargement  of  mind  which  is  produced  by  thdr 
contemplation.  And  eternity  is  one  of  these,  so  that 
you  cannot  steadily  fix  the  thoughts  upon  it  withoat 
being  sensible  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  elevation,  at  the 
same  time  that  you  are  humbled  by  a  personal  feeling 
of  utter  insignificance.  You  have  come  in  contact  with 
something  so  immeasurable  —  beyond  the  narrow  range 
of  our  common  speculations  —  that  you  are  exalted 
by  the  very  conception  of  it.  Now  the  only  way  we 
have  of  forming  any  idea  of  eternity  is  by  going,  step 
by  step,  up  to  the  largest  measures  of  time  we  know 
of,  and  so  ascending,  on  and  on,  till  we  are  lost  in 
wonder.  We  cannot  grasp  eternity,  but  we  can  learn 
something  of  it  by  perceiving,  that,  rise  to  what  portion 
of  time  we  will,  eternity  is  vaster  than  the  vastest 
Wo  take  up,  fex  vaaXasi^sA^  thft  history  of  our  own  country, 
and  then,  ^\i«n.  ^^Vw^  «^^\&.  \BL^TsaM^>aa^\MM*«^^  ! 
mere  outiiM  oi  ^o?.^  ^^"^  1s^^^^s.^^s^.^^^B^•^^^^^  > 
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course  of  revolying  centuries,  have  made  England  what 
she  is,  her  earlier  ages  seem  so  far  removed  from  our 
own  times  that  they  appear  to  belong  to  a  hoary  and 
most  remote  antiquity.  But  then,  when  you  compare 
those  times  with  even  the  existing  works  of  man,  and 
when  you  remember  that,  when  England  was  yet  young 
in  civilization,  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  were  akeady 
grey  with  1500  years,  you  have  got  another  step  which 
impresses  you  with  a  doubled  amount  of  vastness. 
Double  that  period,  and  you  come  to  the  far  distant 
moment  when  the  present  aspect  of  this  world  was 
called,  by  creation,  out  of  the  formless  void  in  which  it 
was  before. 

Modem  science  has  raised  us  to  a  pinnacle  of 
thought  beyond  even  this.  It  has  commanded  us  to 
think  of  countless  ages  in  which  that  formless  void 
existed  before  it  put  on  the  aspect  of  its  present  crea- 
tion. Millions  of  years  before  Ood  called  the  light  day, 
and  the  darkness  night,  there  was,  if  science  speaks 
true,  creation  after  creation  called  into  existence,  and 
buried  in  its  own  ruins  upon  the  surface  of  this  earth. 
And  then,  there  was  a  time  beyond  even  this  —  there 
was  a  moment  when  this  earth  itself,  with  all  its  count- 
less creations  and  innumerable  ages,  did  not  exist 
And,  again,  in  that  far  back  distance  it  is  more  than 
conceivable,  it  seems  by  the  analogy  of  God's  dealings 
next  to  certain,  that  ten  thousand  worlds  may  have 
been  called  into  existence,  and  lasted  their  unnumbered 
ages,  and  then  perished  in  succession.  Compared  with 
these  stupendous  figures,  6,000  years  of  our  planet  sink 
into  nothingness.  The  mind  is  lost  in  dwelling  on  such 
thoughts  as  these.  When  you  hav^  "^^n^Vx^XsA  ^«x^  ^vss. 
back,   bjr  Buccessive  approximatioxia  ^  «ftfti  %>S\  ^^^'^'^ 
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illimitable  distance  receding  before  70a  as  distant  as 
before,  imagination  absolutely  gives  way,  and  you  fed 
dizzy  and  bewildered  with  new  strange  thoughts,  tiiat 
have  not  a  name.  But  this  is  only  one  aspect  of  the 
case.  It  looks  only  to  time  past  The  same  o▼e^ 
powering  calculations  wait  us  when  we  bend  our  ejei 
on  that  which  is  to  come.  Time  stretches  back  im- 
measurably, but  it  also  stretches  on  and  on  for  ever. 
Now  it  is  by  such  a  conception  as  this  that  the  inspired 
prophet  attempts  to  measure  the  immeasurable  of  God. 
All  that  eternity,  magnificent  as  it  is,  never  was  with- 
out an  Inhabitant  Eternity  means  nothing  by  itseU 
It  merely  expresses  the  existence  of  the  High  and  Lofty 
One  that  inhabiteth  it  We  make  a  fanciM  distinctioi 
between  eternity  and  time  —  there  is  no  real  disti]l^ 
tion.  We  are  in  eternity  at  this  moment.  That  hss 
begun  to  be  with  us  which  never  began  with  God. 
Our  only  measure  of  time  is  by  the  succession  of  ideas. 
If  ideas  flow  fast,  and  many  sights  and  many  thoughts 
pass  by  us,  time  seems  lengthened.  If  we  have  the 
simple  routine  of  a  few  engagements,  the  same  eveiy 
day,  with  little  variety,  the  years  roll  by  us  so  fast  thst 
we  cannot  mark  them.  It  is  not  so  with  Gt>d.  There 
is  no  succession  of  ideas  with  Him.  Every  possible 
idea  is  present  with  Him  now.  It  was  present  in& 
Him  ten  thousand  years  ago.  (xod^s  dwelling  place  is 
that  eternity  which  has  neither  past  nor  future,  but  one 
vast,  immeasurable  present. 

There  is  a  second  measure  given  us  of  Grod  in  this 
verse.  It  is  in  respect  of  Space.  He  dwelleth  in 
the  High  and  Lofty  place.  He  dwelleth,  moreoTer, 
in  tlio  mo^l  \m\^^<s«DX.  ^^^^fiR^  —  even  the  hesit 
of  man.     Kxiai  ^^  V^^^Vj  ^^^x^^'^  vw$w^-w«ik 
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re  ezbibit  to  us  the  greatness  of  Qod  is  that  of  His 
rnal  Omnipresence.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  con- 
3tion  carries  with  it  the  greatest  exaltation  —  that  of 
andless  space  or  that  of  unbounded  time.  When  we 
38  from  the  tame  and  narrow  scenery  of  our  own 
mtry,  and  stand  on  those  spots  of  earth  in  which  na- 
e  puts  on  her  wilder  and  more  awflil  forms,  we  are 
iscious  of  something  of  the  grandeur  which  belongs 
the  thought  of  space.  Go  where  the  strong  founda- 
ns  of  the  earth  lie  around  you  in  their  massive  ma- 
ty, and  mountain  after  mountain  rears  its  snow  to 
aven  in  a  giant  chain,  and  then,  when  this  bursts 
on  you  for  the  first  time  in  life,  there  is  that  peculiar 
ling  which  we  call,  in  common  language,  an  enlarge- 
nt  of  ideas.  But  when  we  are  told  that  the  subli- 
by  of  those  dizzy  heights  is  but  a  nameless  speck  in 
nparison  with  the  globe  of  which  they  form  the 
die;  and  when  we  pass  on  to  think  of  that  globe  it- 
f  as  a  minute  spot  in  the  mighty  system  to  which  it 
iongs,  so  that  our  world  might  be  annihilated,   and 

loss  would  not  be  felt;  and  when  we  are  told  that 
hty  millions  of  such  systems  roll  in  the  world  of 
ice,  to  which  our  own  system  again  is  as  nothing; 
i  when  we  are  again  pressed  with  the  recollection 
it  beyond  those  furthest  limits  creative  power  is  ex- 
ed  immeasurably  further  than  eye  can  reach,  or 
•ught  can  penetrate;  then,  brethren,  the  awe  which 
nes  upon  the  heart  is  only,  after  all,  a  tribute  to  a 
•tion  of  God's  greatness.     Yet  we  need  not  science 

teach  us  this.  It  is  the  thought  which  oppresses 
y  childhood  —  the  overpowering  thought  of  space, 
child  can  put  his  head  upon  his  haadft^  «cui\3D5x^ 
'  think  till  it  reaches  in  imagination  ^oxn^  i^ax  ^iasX^oX 

nans.  ///.  \<^ 
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barrier  of  the  universe,  and  still  the  difficulty  presents 
itself  to  his  young  mind,  ^*And  what  is  beyond  that 
baiTier?"  and  the  only  answer  is  "The  high  and  lof^ 
place."  And  this,  brethren,  is  the  inward  seal  irith 
which  God  has  stamped  Himself  upon  man^s  heart.  If 
every  other  trace  of  Deity  has  been  expunged  by  tlie 
fall,  these  two  at  least  defy  destruction  —  the  thonglit 
of  Eternal  Time,  and  the  thought  of  Immeasurable  Space. 
The  third  measure  which  is  given  us  of  God  re- 
spects His  character.  His  name  is  Holy.  The  chief 
idea  which  this  would  convey  to  us  is  separation  from 
evil.  Brethren,  there  is  perhaps  a  time  drawing  near 
when  those  of  us  who  shall  stand  at  his  right  hand, 
purified  from  all  evil  taint,  shall  be  able  to  comprdiend 
absolutely  what  is  meant  by  the  Holiness  of  God.  At 
present,  with  hearts  cleaving  down  to  earth,  and  tossed 
by  a  thousand  gusts  of  unholy  passion,  we  can  only 
foi-m  a  dim  conception  relatively  of  that  which  it  im* 
plies.  None  but  the  pure  can  understand  purity.  The 
chief  knowledge  which  we  have  of  God's  holiDcas 
comes  from  our  acquaintance  with  unholiness.  We 
know  what  impurity  is  —  God  is  not  that  We  know 
what  injustice  is  —  God  is  not  that  We  know 
what  restlessness,  and  guilt,  and  passion  are,  and  de- 
ceitfulness,  and  pride,  and  waywardness  —  all  these 
we  know.  God  is  none  of  these.  And  this  is  our 
chief  acquaintance  with  His  character.  We  know  what 
God  is  7iot.  We  scarcely  can  be  rightly  said  to  know, 
that  is  to  feel,  what  God  is.  And  therefore,  this  is 
implied  in  the  very  name  of  holiness.  Holiness  in  the 
Jewish  sense  means  simply  separateness.  From  all 
that  la  wtoii^^  «jA  TBkfta5i^  ^^.W^MbR^^swaLOsad  ig  for  ever 
separate. 
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There  is  another  way  in  which  God  gives  to  us  a 
conception  of  what  this  holiness  implies.  Tell  us  of 
His  justice,  His  truth,  His  loving* kindness.  All  these 
are  cold  abstractions.  They  convey  no  distinct  idea 
of  themselves  to  our  hearts.  What  we  wanted  was, 
that  these  should  be  exhibited  to  us  in  tangible  reality. 
And  it  is  just  this  which  God  has  done.  He  has  ex- 
hibited all  these  attributes,  not  in  the  light  of  specula- 
tion, but  in  the  light  of  facta.  He  has  given  us  His  own 
character  in  all  its  delicacy  of  colouring  in  the  history 
of  Christ  Love,  Mercy,  Tenderness,  Purity  —  these 
are  no  mere  names  when  we  see  them  brought  out  in 
the  human  actions  of  our  Master.  Holiness  is  only  a 
shadow  to  our  minds,  till  it  receives  shape  and  sub- 
stance in  the  life  of  Christ  All  this  character  of  holi- 
Dcss  is  intelligible  to  us  in  Christ  "No  man  hath  seen 
God  at  any  time,  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father  He 
hath  declared  Him.'' 

There  is  a  third  light  in  which  God's  holiness  is 
shown  to  us,  and  that  is  in  the  sternness  with  which 
He  recoils  from  guilt  When  Christ  died  for  man,  I 
know  what  God's  love  means;  and  when  Jesus  wept 
human  tears  over  Jerusalem,  I  know  what  God's  com- 
passion means;  and  when  the  stem  denunciations  of 
Jesus  rung  in  the  Pharisees'  ears,  I  can  comprehend 
what  God's  indignation  is;  and  when  Jesus  stood  calm 
before  His  murderers,  I  have  a  conception  of  what 
serenity  is.  Brethren,  revelation  opens  to  us  a  scene 
beyond  the  grave,  when  this  shall  be  exhibited  in  full 
operation.  There  will  be  an  everlasting  banishment 
from  God's  presence  of  that  impurity  on  which  the  last 
efforts  have  been  tried  in  vain.  It  "mlV  Vi^  ^  <i»arrj>Kis^ 
oat  of  this  sentence  by  a  law  tJiat  eaxniJcA.  \i^  t«^«»^ 
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—  "Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed."  But  it  is  quite  t 
mistake  to  suppose  that  this  is  only  a  matter  of  reve- 
lation. Traces  of  it  we  have  now  on  this  side  the 
sepulchre.  Human  life  is  full  of  God's  recoil  from  sio. 
In  the  writhings  of  a  heart  which  has  been  made  to 
possess  its  own  iniquities  —  in  the  dark  spot  whidi 
guilt  leaves  upon  the  conscience,  rising  up  at  times  in 
a  man's  gayest  moments,  as  if  it  will  not  come  out — in 
the  restlessness  and  the  feverishness  which  follow  the 
efforts  of  the  man  who  has  indulged  habits  of  sin  too 
long,  —  in  all  these  there  is  a  law  repelling  wickedneai 
from  the  presence  of  the  Most  High,  —  which  prodaims 
that  God  is  holy. 

And  now,  brethren,  it  is  in  these  that  the  greatnefl 
of  God  consists  —  Eternal  in  Time  —  Unlimited  in 
Space  —  Unchangeable  —  pure  in  character  —  His 
serenity  and  His  vastness  arise  from  His  own  perfections. 

We  are  to  consider,  in  the  second  place,  the  great- 
ness of  man. 

1.  The  nature  of  that  greatness. 

2.  The  persons  who  are  great. 

Now,  this  is  brought  before  us  in  the  text  in  this 
one  fact,  that  man  has  been  made  a  habitation  of  the 
Deity  —  "I  dwell  with  him  that  is  of  a  contrite  and 
humble  spirit"  There  is  in  the  very  outset  this  dis- 
tinction between  what  is  great  in  God  and  what  is  great 
in  man.  To  be  independent  of  everything  in  the  uni- 
verse is  God's  glory,  and  to  be  independent  is  man's 
shame.  All  that  God  has.  He  has  from  Himself  —  all 
that  man  has^  he  has  from  God.  And  the  moment  man 
cuts  bimseVJ  oS.  ^om  ^^^^'^sia^TB^ssoissc^Vsst  ^jota  himself 
off  from  gtaaSieox^ 
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There  are  two  things  implied  in  Scripture,  when  it 
is  said  that  God  dwells  with  man.  The  first  is  that 
peculiar  presence  which  he  has  conferred  upon  the 
members  of  His  church.  Brethren,  we  presume  not  to 
define  what  that  presence  is,  and  how  it  dwells  within 
us  —  we  are  content  to  leave  it 'as  a  mystery.  But 
this  we  know,  that  something  of  a  very  peculiar  and 
supernatural  character  takes  place  in  the  heart  of  every 
man  upon  whom  the  gospel  has  been  brought  to  bear 
with  power.  "Know  ye  not,"  says  the  Apostle,  "that 
your  bodies  are  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghosf  And 
again,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  —  "In  Christ 
ye  are  builded  for  an  habitation  of  God  through  the 
Spirit.*'  There  is  something  in  these  expressions  which 
revises  to  be  explained  away.  They  leave  us  but  one 
conclusion,  and  that  is  —  that  in  all  those  who  have 
become  Christ's  by  faith,  God  personally  and  locally 
has  taken  up  His  dwelling-place. 

There  is  a  second  meaning  attached  in  Scripture  to 
the  expression  God  dwells  in  man.  According  to  the 
first  meaning,  we  understand  it  in  the  most  plain  and 
literal  sense  the  words  are  capable  of  conveying.  Accord- 
ing to  the  second,  we  understand  His  dwelling  in  a 
figurative  sense,  implying  this  —  that  He  gives  an 
acquaintance  with  Himself  to  man.  So,  for  instance, 
when  Judas  asked,  "Lord,  how  is  it,  that  Thou  wilt 
manifest  Thyself  to  us  and  not  to  the  world?"  Our 
Kedeemer's  reply  was  this  —  "If  a  man  love  me,  he 
will  keep  my  words,  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and 
We  will  come  unto  him  and  make  Our  abode  with  hiuL" 
In  the  question  it  was  asked  how  God  would  manifest 
Himself  to  His  servants.  In  the  answer  it  wsa  «»W9rc^ 
^uf  He  would  make  His  abode  iriOi  \kekxci.     kxA  ^'^ 
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the  answer  be  any  reply  to  tlie  question  at  all,  what 
follows  is  this  —  that  God  making  His  abode  or  dwell- 
ing in  the  heart  is  the  same  thing  exactly  as  God'i 
manifesting  Himself  to  the  heart  Brethren,  in  these 
two  things  the  greatness  of  man  consists.  One  is  to 
have  God  so  dwellitfg  in  ns  as  to  impart  His  character 
to  us;  and  the  other  is  to  have  God  so  dwelling  in  oi 
that  we  recognise  His  presence,  and  know  that  we  are 
His  and  He  is  ours,  l^hey  are  two  things  perfectly 
distinct.  To  have  God  in  us,  this  is  salvation;  to  know 
that  God  is  in  us,  this  is  assurance. 

Lastly,  we  inquire  as  to  the  persons  who  are  tmlj 
great  And  these  the  Holy  Scripture  has  divided  into 
two  classes  —  those  who  are  humble  and  those  who  are 
contrite  in  heart  Or,  rather,  it  will  be  observed  that 
it  is  the  same  class  of  character  under  different  circam- 
stances.  Humbleness  is  the  frame  of  mind  of  those 
who  are  in  a  state  of  innocence,  contrition  of  those  who 
are  in  a  state  of  repentant  guilt  Brethren,  let  not  the 
expression  innocence  be  misunderstood.  Innocence  in 
its  true  and  highest  sense  never  existed  but  once  upon 
this  earth.  Innocence  cannot  be  the  religion  of  man 
now.  But  yet  there  are  those  who  have  walked  with 
God  from  youth,  not  quenching  the  spirit  which  He 
gave  them,  and  who  are  therefore  comparatively  innocent 
beings.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  go  on,  whereas  the 
guilty  man  has  to  stop  and  turn  back  before  be  can  go 
on.  Kepentance  with  them  is  the  gentle  work  of  every 
day,  not  the  work  of  one  distinct  and  miserable  part  of 
life.  They  are  those  whom  the  Lord  calls  just  men 
which  need  no  repentance,  and  of  whom  He  says,  '^He 
that  18  clean  needi'eXJcL  Ti^\.  ^%?i^  \«i  ^^siJsi.  ^sa  feet" 

Now  lYiey  a.x^  dLC&^r^^^>^^«fe^'^^^^«ss^!'j«,\s^^ 
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Two  things  are  required  for  this  state  of  mind.  One  is 
that  a  man  should  have  a  true  estimate  of  God,  and 
the  other  is  that  he  should  have  a  true  estimate  of 
himself. 

Vain,  blind  man  places  himself  on  a  little  comer  of 
this  planet,  a  speck  upon  a  speck  of  the  universe,  and 
begins  to  form  conclusions  from  the  small  fraction  of 
God^s  government  which  he  can  see  from  thence.  The 
astronomer  looks  at  the  laws  of  motion  and  forgets 
that  there  must  have  been  a  First  Cause  to  commence 
that  motion.  The  surgeon  looks  at  the  materialism  of 
his  own  frame  and  forgets  that  matter  cannot  organise 
itself  into  exquisite  beauty.  The  metaphysician  buries 
himself  in  the  laws  of  mind  and  forgets  that  there  may 
be  spiritual  influences  producing  all  those  laws.  And 
thif?,  brethren,  is  the  unhumbled  spirit  of  philosophy  — 
intellectual  pride.  Men  look  at  Nature,  but  they  do  not 
look  through  it  up  to  Nature's  God.  There  is  awful 
ignorance  of  God  producing  an  unhumbled  heart,  which 
arises  from  indulged  sin.  God  may  be  shut  out  from 
the  soul  by  pi^de  of  intellect,  or  by  pride  of  heart 

Pharaoh  is  placed  before  us  in  Scripture  almost  as 
a  type  of  pride.  His  pride  arose  from  ignorance  of 
God.  "Who  is  the  Lord  that  I  should  obey  His  voice? 
I  know  not  the  Lord,  neither  will  I  let  Israel  go."  And 
this  was  not  intellectual  pride;  it  was  pride  in  a  matter 
of  duty.  Pharaoh  had  been  immersing  his  whole  heart 
in  the  narrow  politics  of  Egypt.  The  great  problem  of 
his  day  was  to  aggrandise  his  own  people  and  prevent 
an  insurrection  of  the  Israelites ;  and  that  small  kingdom 
%f  Egypt  had  been  his  universe.  He  shut  his  heart  to 
the  voice  of  justice  and  the  voice  of  humanity  *^  la  othaa: 
words,  great  in  the  pride  of  human  ma^^aX^  >  wa.^^  Nsi. 
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the  sight  of  the  High  and  Lofty  One,  lie  almt  hi 

out  from  tho  knowledge  of  God. 

The  next  ingredient  of  humhlcncss  is,  that  a 
must  have  a  right  estimate  of  hiniBcE  There  is  a 
amount  of  self-deception  on  this  point  We  say  of  oi 
solves  that  irhich  we  could  not  bear  others  to  any  of 
A  man  tjruly  humbled  would  take  it  only  a^  his  4m 
when  others  treated  him  in  the  way  that  he  says 
he  deserves.  But,  my  brethrenj  we  kneel  in  our  ci 
in  shame  for  what  we  are,  and  we  tell  oiir  GimI 
the  lowest  place  is  too  good  for  us;  and  then  ve 
into  the  worlds  and  if  we  meet  with  slight  or  disrespect 
or  if  LJiur  opiniiin  he  not  atttsiided  to,  or  if  another  be 
pipt<.MTcd  before  us,  there  is  all  the  an;T-ijiHh  o{  a  jralled 
and  jealous  sjiirit,  ruid  half  the  hittorne.ss  of  our  livtig 
oiunc:^  from  llii,s,  that  we  are  sniiirtiug  from  what,,  w? 
rail  the  wroiif^ii  nud  tfiu  uc^hct  of  uieu-  My  belove^i 
brethreji,  if  we  saw  i>T:r stives  as  God  see's  u^,  we  Fhualti 
be  willing  to  be  arty  where,  to  be  t^ilent  when  oihffi 
Bpe,ik,  to  be  parsed  by  in  the  world's  crowd,  and  tbruat 
aKide  to  jnake  way  for  otiitrs.  We  slimihl  be  wilbtij^ 
to  j>Qt  others  in  the  wjiy  of  doinp:  that  which  we  mi::l]t 
have  got  reputalujii  for  by  doiuj;  oiu>elve^i,  l^bii*^  tvjl* 
the  temptT  of  our  ^ffister  ■ —  this  is  the  meek  and  iht 
^pnct  spirit,  and  this  is  the  tomjjiT  of  the  humble  widi 
whom  the  High  and  Lofty  One  dwells. 

The  o tiler  eht'^si  of  tb^se  who  arc  truly  i^reat  are 
the  coutrite  in  sjnrit.  At  ftrst  sip-lit  it  n]i;>^bt  be  s^up- 
pose<l  that  there  imiiit  ever  be  a  viist  ilisliuetioii  between 
the  itmoeeut  and  the  pfMiilent.  It  was  sit  ihit  the  dU: 
son  in  l\\e  ^axtvW,  \\\q\\^\.  ^\\^x\  Vsi.  -^-^.n^'  lus  brothor 
restored  to  \\\s  i?L\\\^x'?>  *1^n^>\\.  Vv^  n^'^.^  '^^^ V^x^^.vi^  ^^k 
hurt      He  \\ad  ?.exN^^  '^^^'^  ^^^^^  "^^^^^  ^"^^  ^-^^^^  ' 
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brother  had  wasted  his  substance  in  riotous  living. 

;  in  this  passage  God  makes  no  distinction.  He  places 

hnmble  consistent  follower  and  the  broken-hearted 

Tilmier  on  a  level.     He  dwells  with  both,  with  Him 

'ftSiat  is  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  with  him  that^^is  humble, 

^3Bb  sheds  around  them  both  the  grandeur  of  His  own 

presence,  and  the  annals  of  Church  history,  are  ^11  of 

exemplifications  of  this  marvel  of  God's  grace.    By  the 

"teansforming  grace  of  Christ  men  who  have  done  the 

"Hrery  work  of  Satan  have  become  as  conspicuous  in  the 

service  of  heaven  as  they  were  once  conspicuous  in 

tbe  career  of  guilt.     So  indisputably  has  this  been  so, 

that  men  have  drawn  from  such  instances  the  perverted 

conclusion,  that  if  a  man  is  ever  to  be  a  great  saint, 

lie  must  first  be  a  great  sinner.     God  forbid,  brethren, 

that  we  should  ever  make    such    an   inference.      But 

this  we  infer  for  our  own  encouragement,  that  past  sin 

does  not  necessarily  preclude  from  high  attainments. 

We  must  "forget  the  things  that  are  behind."     We 

must  not  mourn  over  past  years  of  folly  as  if  they 

made  saintliness  impossible.     Deep  as  we  may  have 

been  once  in  earthliness,   so  deep  we  may  also  be  in 

penitence,  and  so  high  we  may  become  in  spirituality. 

We  have  so  many  years  the  fewer  to  do  our  work  in. 

Well,  brethren,  let  us  try  to  do  it  so  much  the  faster. 

Christ  can   crowd  the  work  of  years  into  hours.     He 

did  it  with  the  dying  thief.      If  the   man   who    has 

set  out  early  may  take  his  time,  it  certainly  cannot  be 

so  with  U8  who  have  lost  our  time.     If  we  have  lost 

God^s  bright  and  happy  presence  by  our  wilfulness, 

what    then?      Unrelieved    sadness!       Nay,    brethren, 

calmness,  purity,  may  have  gone  from  our  bfiart\  Vss^ 

a// 18  not  gone  yet     Just  as  sweetaeb^  ^wtaK&  Ivscsl  '^bs^ 
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bftrk  of  tbe  cinnamon  when  it  h  Imiised,  so  cae  tk 
spirit  of  the  Crosa  of  Christ  bring  beauty  aud  holinesi 
and  peace  out  of  tl>e  bniised  and  broken  heart  0^ 
dwells  with  the  contrite  as  mi^ch  as  with  tha  hum  Me 

And  now,  brethren,  to  conclude,  the  lirst  inferetMi 
we  collect  from  this  tsubjecti  is  the  danger  of  coming  ifnto 
coliiaion  with  such  a  God  as  our  God*  Day  liy  A&j  wi 
commit  sins  of  thought  and  word  of  which  the  dull  ejt 
of  man  takes  no  cognisance.  Ho  wbose  name  is  Hoij 
cannot  pass  tbem  by.  Wc  may  elude  tlie  vigilance  it 
a  human  enemy  aud  place  ourselves  beyond  bis  renek  i 
God  filSa  all  space  —  there  is  not  a  spot  in  whidi  Hii 
piercing  eye  is  not  on  us,  and  His  uplifted  baud  caimui 
find  us  out.  Man  mast  strike  soon  if  he  'ft-ould  strife* 
nt  all;  for  opportunities  pass  away  from  him,  and  Lii 
victim  may  i^scape  liis  vengeance  by  d  cat  Ik  There  h 
no  ]ia.^sing  of  ojiporlnnity  w'nh  God,  and  it  is  this  whitl] 
makes  His  bnij;  suil'ering  a  st>h.'n]n  tiling.  Gud  c*n 
wait,  for  Ut^  has  a  wbuli^  t-tcrnity  btifore  Him  in  whkh 
He  may  strike,  ^'All  things  are  open,  and  naked  ii 
Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do," 

In  the  next  place  we  art  taught  the  heavenly  charajciei 
of  condescension.  It  if>  not  from  the  iusi*j;'iiificauce  of 
man  th-U  God's  dwelliu^,^  wiih  liiin  is  so  strange.  It  ii 
as  nUK'ii  lln^  glory  of  God  to  beud  His  attention  t*n  an 
atom  as  to  upholfl  the  iinis'erse.  But  the  niar\  el  i^  ibit 
the  babitatiou  which  He  lia.^  choif;eii  for  Himself  is  in 
impure  one.  And  when  He  came  down  from  Hii 
magnificPTice  to  make  this  world  His  borne,  still  ik 
sami^  character  of  eon  descent  ion  was  siiown  tbrongb  all 
the  life  oi'  V1\\t\^1,  ^^i^  ^^^V  ^V^\n?\V  U\ft  socir^ty  of  tin?  I 
outcasts  oi  Gixrl\\,  \>^qs^  svV^^ycv  ^^^^  ^V,t^^v>>\S.^^'^^^^^^ 
Brethren    i^  >v^  n«?o\A\  \i^  V^q^\^^>  ^^^  ^^^^^.  \«v^^^\ 
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be  same  steps.  Oar  temptation  is  to  do  exactly  the 
everse.  We  are  for  ever  wishing  to  obtain  the  friend- 
hip  and  the  intimacy  of  those  above  us  in  the  world. 
To  win  over  men  of  influence  to  truth  —  to  associate 
irith  men  of  talent  and  station,  and  title.  This  is  the 
rorld  chas«,  and  this,  brethren,  is  too  much  the 
eligious  man*s  chase.  But  if  you  look  simply  to  the 
[uestion  of  resemblance  to  God,  then  the  man  who 
nakes  it  a  habit  to  select  that  one  in  life  to  do  good 
o,  and  that  one  in  a  room  to  speak  with,  whom  others 
)ass  by  because  there  is  nothing  either  of  intellect,  or 
>ower,  or  name,  to  recommend  him  but  only  humbleness, 
hat  man  has  stamped  upon  his  heart  more  of  heavenly 
imilitude  by  condescension,  than  the  man  who  has 
aade  it  his  business  to  win  this  world's  great  ones,  even 
or  the  sake  of  truth. 

Lastly,  we  learn  the  guilt  of  two  things  of  which  this 
irorld  is  full  —  vanity  and  pride.  There  is  a  distinction 
letween  these  two.  But  the  distinction  consists  in  this, 
bat  the  vain  man  looks  for  the  admiration  of  others  — 
he  proud  man  requires  nothing  but  his  own.  Now,  it 
3  this  distinction  which  makes  vanity  despicable  to  us 
•IL  We  can  easily  find  out  the  vain  man  —  we  soon 
iiscover  what  it  is  he  wants  to  be  observed,  whether 
t  be  a  gift  of  person,  or  a  gift  of  mind,  or  a  gift  of 
haracter.  If  he  be  vain  of  his  person,  his  attitudes 
^ill  tell  the  tale.  If  he  be  vain  of  his  judgment,  or  his 
aemory,  or  his  honesty,  he  cannot  help  an  unnecessary 
larade.  The  world  finds  him  out,  and  this  is  why 
'anity  is  ever  looked  on  with  contempt  So  soon  as  we 
et  men  see  that  we  are  suppliants  for  their  admiration, 
re  are  at  their  mercy.  We  have  given  them  the  ^ri- 
ilege  of  feeling  that  they  are  abov^  \3a,    "^  ^  >a»:^^ 
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invited  them  to  spnrn  U8.  And  therefore  vanity  18  hut 
a  thing  for  scorn.  Bat  it  is  very  different  with  pride. 
No  man  can  look  down  on  him  that  is  prond,  for  he  has 
asked  no  man  for  anything.  They  are  forced  to  fed 
respect  for  pride,  because  it  is  thoroughly  independent 
of  them.  It  wraps  itself  np  in  the  consequence  of  its 
own  excellences,  and  scorns  to  care  whether  others  take 
note  of  them  or  not.  It  is  just  here  that  the  danger 
lies.  We  have  exalted  a  sin  into  a  virtue.  No  man 
will  acknowledge  that  he  is  vain,  but  almost  any  man 
will  acknowledge  that  he  is  proud.  But  tried  by  the 
balance  of  the  sanctuary,  Uiere  is  little  to  choose 
between  the  two.  If  a  man  look  for  greatness  out  of 
God,  it  matters  little  whether  he  seek  it  in  his  own 
applause,  or  in  the  applause  of  others.  The  proud 
Pharisee,  who  trusted  in  himself  that  he  was  righteous, 
was  condemned  by  Christ  as  severely,  and  even  more, 
than  the  vain  Jews  who  **  could  not  believe  because  they 
sought  honour  from  one  another,  and  not  that  honour 
which  cometh  from  God  only.'*  It  may  be  a  more 
dazzling,  and  a  more  splendid  sin  to  be  proud.  It  is 
not  less  hateful  in  Gk>d's  sight  Let  us  speak  6od*s 
word  to  our  own  unquiet,  swelling,  burning  hearts. 
Pride  may  disguise  itself  as  it  will  in  its  own  majesty, 
but  in  the  presence  of  the  High  and  Lofty  One,  it  is 
but  littleness  after  alL 
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XIX. 

Preached  June  $7 ,  485%, 

THE  LAWFUL  AND  UNLAWFUL  USE  OF  LAW- 

(a  fsaombht.) 

1  Tdc.  i.  8.  —  ''Bat  we  know  tliat  the  law  is  good,  if  »  man  use  it  law- 
fully." 

It  is  scarcelj  ever  possible  to  nnderstand  a  passage 
without  some  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  cir- 
eamstances  under  which  it  was  written. 

At  Ephesus,  over  which  Timothy  was  bishop,  people 
had  been  bewildered  by  the  teaching  of  converted 
Jews,  who  mixed  the  old  leaven  of  Judaism  with  the 
new  spirituality  of  Christianity.  They  maintained  the 
perpetual  obligation  of  the  Jewish  law.  —  v.  7.  They 
desired  to  be  teachers  of  the  law.  They  required  strict 
performance  of  a  number  of  severe  observances.  They 
talked  mysteriously  of  angels  and  powers  intermediate 
between  G-od  and  the  human  soul  —  v.  4.  The  result 
was  an  interminable  discussion  at  Ephesus.  The  Church 
-was  filled  with  disputations  and  controversies. 

Now,  there  is  something  always  refreshing  to  see  the 
Apostle  Paul  descending  upon  an  arena  of  controversy, 
where  minds  have  been  bewildered;  and  so  much  is  to 
be  said  on  both  sides,  that  people  are  uncertain  which  to 
take.  You  know  at  once  that  he  will  pour  light  upon 
the  Question,  and  illuminate  all  the  daxk  <^oxixsc%.  X^'Ql 
know  that  be  will  not  trim,  and  \)a\aii<^^  wA  V^sol^ 
Joubt£nl,  or  become  a  partisan-,  but  tlial  \ift  -v^  ^«vx» 
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some  great  principle  wticL  lies  at  the  i-oot  of  the 

controversy,  and  make  its  tnio  bearings  clear  at 
Tina  he  always  docSf  and  this  he  does  on  the 
occasion.  —  v,  5  and  6.    He  does  not^  lit©  a  n 
polemic,    say,    Jewish   ceremonies    and    rules   are 
worthless,    not   some    cereroonies    ate   worthlesi, 
others   essential;   but  he   says,  the  root   of  tiie  w1 
matter  is  charity.     If  yoa  turn  aside  from  this^  all 
lost;  here  at  once  the  controversy  closea.     So  far  aa 
rule  fosters  the  spirit  of  love,  that  is,  is  used  law! 
it  is  wise,  and  has  a  use.     So  far  as  it  does  itoti  il 
chaflT.     So  far  aa  it  hinders  it,  it  h  poii^nii. 

Now,  ohserve  how  different  this  method  h  from  tLit 
which  is  called  the  saber,  niorlornte  way  - —  the  vhi  ntf  ^  i 
Some  Wduld  have  ssiid,  the  f^reat  thing  is  to  avoid  exl^cnl^*4 
If  the  questtou  respects  fa&itii]^  —  fast  - —  oiAy  in  in'  J*- 
rathfi.  If  thti  ohservanco  of  the  Sahbath  d.ay,  obsem 
it  on  the  Jewish  principle,  only  hof  so  .<t}*f*'th/. 

Paul,  on  the  contrary,  went  down  to  the  root;  he  saii 
tha  true  question  is  not  whether  the  law  is  good  or  bad^ 
but  on  wlvat  principle;  he  said,  you  arc  both  wrong  — 
yaw,  in  saying  that  the  ohservant'C  of  tlie  law  is  essentia], 
for  the  end  of  it  is  charity,  and  if  tLit  be  j^ot  ^^bit 
matlpr  hotr  —  ifmt.  in  saying  rules  may  be  dispenst^ 
with  entirely  and  always,  "for  we  kauw  that  the  law 
is  good." 

L  The  unlawful  use. 

II,  The  lawful  use  of  law. 

Define  \av;.  —  '^^'  ^'^"^"^  ^  ^"^-^  ^^^-"v  ^v^x-^^^.^^^ 
not  the  Mosaic  \av^ .  ^^^>^^  ^^^^  '^^'^^'^  ^^^^^"^  "^"""^  ^^"""^"^ 
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that  is,  constraint.  This  chieflj  in  two  forms  expresses 
itself —  1st,  a  custom;  2nd,  a  maxim.  As  examples  of 
custom,  we  might  give  Circumcision,  or  the  Sabbath,  or 
Sacrifice,  or  Fasting. 

Law  said,  thou  shalt  do  these  things;  and  law,  as 
mere  law,  constrained  them.  Or  again,  law  maj  express 
itself  in  maxims  and  rules. 

In  rules,  as  when  law  said,  **Thou  shalt  not  steal" 
—  not  saying  a  word  about  secret  dishonesty  of  heart, 
but  simply  taking  cognizance  of  acts. 

In  maxims,  as  when  it  admonished  that  man  ought 
to  give  a  tenth  to  God,  leaving  the  principle  of  the 
matter  untouched.  Principle  is  one  thing,  and  maxim 
18  another.  A  principle  requires  liberality,  a  maxim 
says  one-tenth.  A  principle  says,  *^A  merciful  man  is 
merciful  to  his  beast,"  leaves  mercy  to  the  heart,  and 
does  not  define  how;  a  maxim  says,  thou  shalt  not 
muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  thy  com.  A  principle 
Bays,  Forgive;  a  maxim  defines  "seven  times;"  and 
thus  the  whole  law  falls  into  two  divisions. 

The  ceremonial  law,  which  constrains  life  by 
customs. 

The  moral  law,  which  guides  life  by  rules  and 
maxims. 

Now  it  is  an  illegitimate  use  of  law.  First.  To 
expect  by  obedience  to  it  to  make  out  a  title  to  sal- 
vation. 

By  the  deeds  of  the  law,  shall  no  man  living  be 
justified.  Salvation  is  by  faith:  a  state  of  heart  right 
with  God ;  faith  is  the  spring  of  holiness  —  a  well  of 
life.  Salvation  is  not  the  having  committed  a  certaiu 
number  of  good  acta.  Destruction  la  noV  \)afe  Vw^va.^ 
committed  a  certain  number   of  cxmei^*     ^iLN^^^^"^  '^^ 
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God's  Spirit  in  us,  leading  to  good.    Deatruction  is  the 
selfish  spirit  in  us,  leading  to  wrong. 

For  a  plain  reason  then,  obedience  to  law  csonot 
save,  because  it  is  merely  the  performance  of  a  certain 
number  of  acts  which  may  be  done  bj  habit,  from 
fear,  from  compulsion.  Obedience  remains  still  imper 
feet  A  man  may -have  obeyed  the  rule,  and  kept  ^ 
maxim,  and  yet  not  be  perfect  ^*A11  these  command- 
ments have  I  kept  from  my  youth  up."  "Yet  lackest 
thou  one  thing."  The  law  he  had  kept.  The  spirit 
of  obedience  in  its  high  form  of  sacrifice  he  had  not 

Secondly.     To  use  it  superstitiously. 

It  is  plain  that  this  was  the  use  made  of  it  by  the 
Ephesian  teachers.  —  v.  4.  It  seemed  to  them  that 
law  was  pleasing  to  Grod  as  restraint  Then  unnatoral 
restraints  came  to  be  imposed  —  on  the  appetites, 
fasting;  on  the  affections,  celibacy.  This  is  what  P&nl 
condemns.  —  ch.  iv.,  v.  8.  "Bodily  exercise  profitoth 
little." 

And  again,  this  superstition  showed  itself  in  a  false 
reverence  —  wondrous  stories  respecting  angels  — 
respecting  the  eternal  genealogy  of  Christ  —  awfiil 
thoughts  about  spirits.  The  Apostle  calls  all  these, 
very  unceremoniously,  "endless  genealogies,"  v.  4,  and 
"old  wives*  fables."  —  ch.  iv.,  v.  7. 

The  question  at  issue  is,  wherein  true  reverence 
consists :  according  to  them ,  in  the  multiplicity  of  the 
objects    of  reverence,    according   to  St  Paul,   in  the 

character  of  the  object  revered God  and  Eight 

the  true  object 

But  you  ac^  tlo\.  ^  ^Mt  the  better  for  solemn  and 
reverential  t^liti^  «Jqwi\»  %.m'^^^.^Tv^^^&^^HSJ^^^^'qtQtli 
To    tremble  befci^  ^  c«t^^%^s^  -r^^  Na.  %^^gax^ 
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reverence.  To  bend  before  the  Majesty  of  Eight  is 
Christian  reverence. 

Thirdly.  To  nse  it  as  if  the  letter  of  it  were 
sacred.  The  law  commanded  none  to  eat  the  shew- 
bread  except  the  priests.  David  ate  it  in  hunger.  If 
Abimelech  had  scrupled  to  give  it,  he  would  have  used 
the  law  unlawfully. 

The  law  commanded  no  manner  of  work.  The 
apostles  in  hunger  rubbed  the  ears  of  com.  The 
Pharisees  used  the  law  unlawfully,  in  forbidding  that. 

n.  The  lawful  use  of  law. 

1.  As  a  restraint  to  keep  outward  evil  in  check . . . 
*'The  law  was  made  for  sinners  and  profane.^'  .  .  . 
Illustrate  this  by  reference  to  capital  punishment  No 
sane  man  believes  that  punishment  by  death  will  make 
a  nation^s  heart  right,  or  that  the  sight  of  an  execution 
can  soften  or  ameliorate.  Punishment  does  not  work 
in  that  way.  It  is  not  meant  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
meant  to  guard  society. 

The  law  commanding  a  blasphemer  to  be  stoned, 
could  not  teach  one  Israelite  love  to  God,  but  it  could 
save  the  streets  of  Israel  from  scandalous  ribaldry. 

And  therefore  clearly  understand,  law  is  a  mere 
check:  to  bad  men,  it  does  not  improve  them;  it  often 
makes  them  worse;  it  cannot  sanctify  them.  Qod  never 
intended  that  it  should.  It  saves  society  from  the 
open  transgression;  it  does  not  contemplate  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  offender. 

Hence  we  see  for  what  reason  the  apostle  insisted 
on  the  use  of  the  law  for  Christians.  Law  never  can 
be  abrogated.  Strict  rules  are  needed  e^TA>^\k^  \x\.  ^^- 
portion  aa  we  want  .the  power  ox  ^^  ViKl  \a  tqSa  ^^snss:- 

Sermom.  Ilh  '^ 
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selves.  It  is  not  because  the  Gospel  has  come  that 
we  are  free  from  the  law,  but  because,  and  only  sq  far, 
as  we  are  in  a  Gospel  state.  **It  is  for  a  rigbteous 
man"  that  the  law  is  not  made,  and  thns  we  see  the 
true  nature  of  Christian  liberty.  The  liberty  to  which 
we  are  called  in  Christ,  is  not  the  liberty  of  devils,  the 
liberty  of  doing  what  we  will,  but  the  blessed  liberty 
of  being  on  the  side  of  the  law,  and  therefore  un- 
restrained by  it  in  doing  right. 

Illustrate  from  laws  of  coining,  housebreaking,  &c. 
We  are  not  under  them.  —  Because  we  may  break 
them  as  we  like?  Nay  -r-  the  moment  we  desire,  the 
law  is  alive  again  to  us. 

2.  As  a  primer  is  used  by  a  child  to  acquire  hy 
degrees,  principles  and  a  spirit 

This  is  the  use  attributed  to  it  in  verse  5.  *^The 
end  of  the  commandment  is  charity." 

Compare  with  this,  two  other  passages  —  ^^ Christ 
is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness,"  and  '^oveisthe 
fulfilling  of  the  law."     "Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear." 

In  every  law  there  is  a  spirit;  in  every  maxhn  a 
principle;  and  the  law  and  the  maxim  are  laid  down 
for  the  sake  of  conserving  the  spirit  and  the  principle 
which  they  enshrine. 

Paul  compares  God's  dealing  with  man  to  a  vise 
parent's  instruction  of  his  child.  —  See  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians.  Boyhood  is  under  law;  you  appeal  not 
to  the  boy's  reason,  but  his  will,  by  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments: Do  this,  and  I  will  reward  you;  do  it  not, 
and  you  will  be  punished.  So  long  as  under  law,  salu- 
tary and  nec^B&^rj  ^  W\.  ovil^  while  under  law.  He  is 
free  wlien  \i»  3L\sciBn»  ^fvTx^\^^>  «cSl  '•i^'^^  ^^wsaA  time 
has  got,  \)y  \ii&Vt,^^^^^  ^^1'  ^'^^\.x^^\«s^\ 
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lone  for  him  a  double  work,  taught  him  the  principle, 
.nd  facilitated  obedience  to  it 

Distinguish  however.  —  In  point  of  time,  law  is 
Irst  —  in  point  of  importance,  the  Spirit. 

In  point  of  time^  Charity  is  the  "end"  of  the 
oromandment  —  in  point  of  importance^  first  and 
oremost 

The  first  thing  a  boy  has  to  do,  is  to  learn  implicit 
bedience  to  rules.  The  first  thing  in  importance  for 
,  man  to  learn  is,  to  sever  himself  from  maxims,  rules, 
aws.  Why?  That  he  may  become  an  Antinomian,  or 
.  Latitudinarian?  No.  He  is  severed  from  submission 
0  the  maxim  because  he  has  got  allegiance  to  the  pn'/i- 
iple.  He  is  free  from  the  rule  and  the  law  because 
le  has  got  the  Spirit  written  in  his  heart 

This  is  the  Gospel.  A  man  is  redeemed  by  Christ 
0  far  as  he  is  not  under  the  law;  he  is  free  from  the 
aw  so  far  as  he  is  free  from  the  evil  which  the  law 
estrains;  he  progresses  so  far  as  there  is  no  evil  in 
lim  which  it  is  an  efifort  to  keep  down;  and  perfect 
alvation  and  liberty  are  —  when  we,  —  who  though 
laving  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  yet  groan  within 
urselves,  waiting  for  the  adoption,  *'to  wit,  the  redemp- 
ion  of  our  body"  —  shall  have  been  freed  in  body, 
oul,  and  spirit,  from  the  last  traces  of  the  evil  which 
an  only  be  kept  down  by  force.  In  other  words,  so 
ir  as  Christ's  statement  is  true  of  us,  "The  Prince  of 
lis  world  Cometh,  and  hath  nothing  in  me." 


Y\'' 
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XX. 

Preached  Fehrnan  i^*  '*5J. 

THE  PRODIGAL  AND  HIS  BROTHER. 

LcKK  zv.  31,  82.  —  "And  he  Mid  unto  him,  Son,  thou  art  erer  wiUiiM 
and  all  that  I  have  ia  thine.  It  was  meet  that  we  should  make  nerr^, 
and  be  glad:  for  thla  thy  brother  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again;  wai  loit. 
and  is  found.*" 

There  are  two  classes  of  sins.  There  are  some 
sins  by  which  man  crushes,  wounds,  malevolentlj  in- 
jures his  brother  man:  those  sins  which  speak  of  a  bad, 
tyrannical,  and  selfish  heart  Christ  met  those  wi^ 
denunciation.  There  are  other  sins  by  which  a  man  in- 
jures himself.  There  is  a  life  of  reckless  indolgence; 
there  is  a  career  of  yielding  to  ungovernable  propen- 
sities, which  most  surely  conducts  to  wretchedness  and 
ruin,  but  makes  a  man  an  object  of  compassion  rather 
than  of  condemnation.  The  reception  which  sinners  of 
this  class  met  from  Christ  was  marked  by  strange  and 
pitying  mercy.  There  was  no  maudlin  sentiment  on 
his  lips.  He  called  sin  sin,  and  guilt  guilt.  Bat  yet 
there  were  sins  which  His  lips  scourged,  and  others 
over  which,  containing  in  themselves  their  own  scourge, 
His  heart  bled.  That  which  was  melancholy,  and 
marred,  and  miserable  in  this  world,  was  more  con- 
genial to  the  heart  of  Christ  than  that  which  was 
proudly  happy.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  a  triumph,  and 
all  the  pride  of  a  procession,  that  He  paused  to  weep 
over  Tum^d  3ct\3A«\«ai.  kwd  if  we  ask  the  reason  why 
the  characXftx  o^  C;>Kn&\.  -vv^a  \a»a^«A.^\s^  '^s^^cc^^^saiaadiLQlY 
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of  rains,  and  there  was  nothing  there  to  gladden,  bat 
very  mach  to  toach  with  grief.  He  was  here  to  restore 
that  which  was  broken  down  and  crambling  into  decay. 
An  enthasiastic  antiqaarian,  standing  amidst  the  frag- 
ments of  an  ancient  temple  surrounded  by  dust  and 
moss,  broken  pillar,  and  defaced  architrave,  with  mag- 
nificent projects  in  his  mind  of  restoring  all  this  to 
former  majesty,  to  draw  out  to  light  from  mere  rubbish 
the  ruined  glories,  and  therefore  stooping  down  amongst 
the  dank  ivy  and  the  rank  nettles;  such  was  Christ 
amidst  the  wreck  of  human  nature.  He  was  striving 
to  lift  it  out  of  its  degradation.  He  was  searching  out 
in  revolting  places  that  which  had  fallen  down,  that 
He  might  build  it  up  again  in  fair  proportions  a  holy 
temple  to  the  Lord.  Therefore  He  laboured  among 
the  guilty;  therefore  He  was  the  companion  of  out- 
casts ;  therefore  he  spoke  tenderly  and  lovingly  to  those 
whom  society  counted  undone;  therefore  He  loved  to 
bind  up  the  bruised  and  the  broken-hearted;  therefore 
his  breath  fanned  the  spark  which  seemed  dying  out  in 
the  wick  of  the  expiring  taper,  when  men  thought  that 
it  was  too  late,  and  that  the  hour  of  hopeless  profligacy 
was  come.  It  was  that  feature  in  His  character,  that 
tender,  hoping,  encouraging  spirit  of  His  which  the 
prophet  Isaiah  fixed  upon  as  characteristic.  ^*A  bruised 
reed  will  He  not  break." 

It  was  an  illustration  of  this  spirit  which  He  gave 
in  the  parable  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  considera- 
tion to-day.  We  find  the  occasion  which  drew  it  from 
Him  in  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  *'*'  Then  drew 
near  unto  Him  all  the  publicans  and  sinners  for  to  hear 
Him.  And  the  Pharisees  and  SctWi^ft  m^«TKVM^^^  ^-vjvas^^ 
This  man  receiVeth  sinners,  and  e«A.^^  m\^  ^^^sO:^    ^^ 
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was  then  that  Christ  condescended  to  offer  an  ezease 
or  an  explanation  of  His  conduct.  And  His  excuse  was 
this:  It  is  natural,  humanly  natural,  to  rejoice  more 
over  that  which  has  heen  recovered  than  over  that  which 
has  been  never  lost  He  proved  that  by  three  iHustrt- 
tions  taken  from  human  Hfe.  The  first  illustration  in- 
tended to  show  the  feeliugs  of  Christ  in  winning  back 
a  sinner,  was  the  joy  which  the  shepherd  feels  in  the 
recovery  of  a  sheep  from  the  mountain  wilderness.  The 
second  was  the  satisfaction  which  a  person  feels  for  a 
recovered  coin.  The  last  was  the  gladness  which  at- 
tends the  restoration  of  an  erring  son. 

Now,  the  three  parables  are  alike  in  this,  that  they 
all  describe  more  or  less  vividly  the  feelings  of  the 
Redeemer  on  the  recovery  of  the  lost  But  the  third 
parable  differs  from  the  other  two  in  this,  that  besides 
the  feelings  of  the  Saviour,  it  gives  ns  a  multitude  of 
particulars  respecting  the  feelings,  the  steps,  and  the 
motives  of  the  penitent  who  is  reclaimed  back  to  good- 
ness. In  the  two  first  the  thing  lost  is  a  coin  or  a 
sheep.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  find  any  picture  of 
remorse  or  gladness  there.  But  in  the  third  parable 
the  thing  lost  is  not  a  lifeless  thing,  nor  a  mute  thing, 
but  a  being,  the  workings  of  whose  human  heart  are 
all  described.  So  that  the  subject  opened  out  to  us  is 
a  more  extensive  one  —  not  merely  the  feelings  of  the 
finder,  God  in  Christ,  but  besides  that,  the  sensations  of 
the  wanderer  himself. 

In  dealing  with  this  parable,  this  is  the  line  which 
we  shall  ado^t 

'We  »\v«\\  \q^  ^\.  ^^  ^viNsa^  '^\ikh  it  draws  of  — 
1     God'a  \xe«XTCL«ii\.  ^1  ^^^^^  ^^\sv\A\ii^    ^.  ^^^'%.  vss^^^i^ 
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divides  itself  in  this  parable  into  three  distinct  epochs. 
The  period  of  alienation,  the  period  of  repentance,  and 
the  circumstances  of  a  penitent  reception.  We  shall 
consider  all  these  in  turn. 

Tlie  first  truth  exhibited  in  this  parable  is  the 
alienation  of  man's  heart  from  God.  Homelessness, 
distance  from  our  Father  —  that  is  man's  state  hj  nature 
in  this  world.  The  youngest  son  gathered  all  together 
and  took  his  journey  into  a  far  country.  Brethren,  this 
is  the  history  of  worldliness.  It  is  a  state  far  from  Qod ; 
in  other  words,  it  is  a  state  of  homelessness.  And  now 
let  us  ask  what  that  means.  To  English  hearts  it  is  not 
necessary  to  expound  elaborately  the  infinite  meanings 
which  cluster  round  that  blessed  expression  "home.'' 
Home  is  the  one  place  in  all  this  world  where  hearts 
are  sure  of  each  other.  It  is  the  place  of  confidence.  It 
is  the  place  where  we  tear  ofif  diat  mask  of  guarded 
and  suspicious  coldness  which  the  world  forces  us  to 
wear  in  self-defence,  and  where  we  pour  out  the  tmre- 
served  communications  of  full  and  confiding  hearts.  It 
is  the  spot  where  expressions  of  tenderness  gush  out 
without  any  sensation  of  awkwardness  and  without  any 
dread  of  ridicule.  Let  a  man  travel  where  he  will, 
home  is  the  place  to  which  "his  heart  untravelled  fondly 
turns."  He  is  to  double  all  pleasure  there.  He  is  to 
divide  all  pain.  A  happy  home  is  the  single  spot  of 
rest  which  a  man  has  upon  thb  earth  for  the  cultivation 
of  his  noblest  sensibilities.  And  now,  my  brethren,  if 
that  be  the  description  of  home,  is  God's  place  of  rest 
your  home?  Walk  abroad  and  alone  by  night.  That 
awful  other  world  in  the  stillness  and  the  solemn  deep 
of  the  eternities  above,  is  it  your  hom^?  T\i»^  ^v^t^^^^ 
that  He  beneath  you,  holding  in  theni\5aft\xiSfl!^\A^ftKSKS^i> 
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and  stamping  upon  all  earthly  loveliness  the  maik  of 
frailty  and  change  and  fleetingness  —  are  those  grayes 
the  prospect  to  which  in  bright  days  and  dark  days 
you  can  turn  without  dismay?  God  in  his  splendoun, 
—  dare  we  feel  with  Him  affectionate  and  familiar,  so 
that  trial  comes  softened  by  this  feeling  —  it  is  mj 
Father,  and  enjoyment  can  be  taken  with  a  frank  feel- 
ing; my  Father  has  given  it  me,  without  grudging,  to 
make  me  happy?  All  that  is  having  a  home  in  God. 
Are  we  at  home  there?  Why  there  is  demonstration  in 
our  very  childhood  that  we  are  not  at  home  with  that  I 
other  world  of  Qod's.  An  infant  fears  to  be  alone,  be- 
cause he  feels  he  is  not  alone.  He  trembles  in  the 
dark,  because  he  is  conscious  of  the  presence  of  the 
world  of  spirits.  Long  before  he  has  been  told  tales  of 
terror,  there  is  an  instinctive  dread  of  the  supernatural  . 
in  the  infant  mind.  It  is  the  instinct  which  we  have 
from  childhood  that  gives  us  the  feeling  of  another 
world.  And  mark,  brethren,  if  the  child  is  not  at  home 
in  the  thought  of  that  world  of  God's,  the  deep  of  dark- 
ness and  eternity  is  around  him  —  God's  home,  but  not 
his  home,  for  his  flesh  creeps.  And  that  feeling  grows 
through  life;  not  the  fear  —  when  the  child  becomes  a 
man  he  gets  over  fear  —  but  the  dislike.  The  man 
feels  as  much  aversion  as  the  child  for  the  world  of 
spirits. 

Sunday  comes.  It  breaks  across  the  current  of  his 
worldlines&  It  suggests  thoughts  of  death  and  judgment 
and  everlasting  existence.  Is  that  home?  Can  the 
worldly  man  feel  Sunday  like  a  foretaste  of  his  Father*s 
mansioii?  li  "w^  ^wiX^'W.Vsiss^  how  many  have  come 
here  to-day ,  ^o\.  Xa  Vw^  "^^^  '^^'^  ^v^^s^  xss^^saKsn- 
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-would  give  us  an  appalling  estimate  of  the  nnmber  who 
are  living  in  a  far  countiy  "having  no  hope  and  with* 
oat  God  in  the  world." 

The  second  truth  conveyed  to  us  in  this  parable  is 
the  unsatisfying  nature  of  worldly  happiness.  The 
outcast  son  tried  to  satiate  his  appetite  with  husks.  A 
husk  is  an  empty  thing;  it  is  a  thing  which  looks 
extremely  like  food,  and  promises  as  much  as  food; 
but  it  is  not  food.  It  is  a  thing  which  when  chewed 
will  stay  the  appetite,  but  leaves  the  emaciated  body 
without  nourishment.  Earthly  happiness  is  a  husk. 
We  say  not  that  there  is  no  satisfaction  in  the  pleasures 
of  a  worldly  life.  That  would  be  an  over-statement  of 
the  truth.  Something  there  is,  or  ebe  why  should  men 
persist  in  living  for  them?  The  cravings  of  man's 
appetite  may  be  stayed  by  things  which  cannot  satisfy 
him.  Every  new  pursuit  contains  in  it  a  new  hope; 
and  it  is  long  before  hope  is  bankrupt.  But,  my  brethren, 
it  is  strange  if  a  man  has  not  found  out  long  before  he 
has  reached  the  age  of  thirty,  that  everything  here  is 
empty  and  disappointing.  The  nobler  his  heart  and  the 
more  unquenchable  his  hunger  for  the  high  and  the 
good)  the  sooner  will  he  find  that  out  Bubble  after 
bubble  bursts,  each  bubble  tinted  with  the  celestial 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  each  leaving  in  the  hand 
which  crushes  it  a  cold  damp  drop  of  disappointment 
All  that  is  described  in  Scripture  by  the  emphatic 
metaphor  of  "sowing  the  wind  and  reaping  the  whirl- 
wind ,"  the  whirlwind  of  blighted  hopes  and  unretumed 
feelings  and  crushed  expectations  —  that  is  the  harvest 
which  the  world  gives  you  to  reap. 

And  now  is  the  question  asked,  "WViy  \%  ^v^  ^^^^ 
nnsatisfying?   Brethren  ^  it  is  the  gT«ade.MX  ol  ^^  ^^"^ 
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which  God  has  given  us  which  makes  it  insatiable  in 
its  desires  —  an  infinite  void  which  cannot  be  filled  up. 
A  soul  which  was  made  for  God,  how  can  the  world 
fill  it?  If  the  ocean  can  be  still  with  miles  of  unstable 
waters  beneath  it,  then  the  soul  of  man,  rocking  itself 
upon  its  own  deep  longings,  with  the  Infinite  beneath 
it,  may  rest  We  were  created  once  in  majesty,  to  find 
enjoyment  in  God,  and  if  our  hearts  are  empty  now, 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  fill  up  the  hoUowness  of 
the  soul  with  God.  Let  not  that  expression  —  filling  the 
soul  with  God  —  pass  away  without  a  distinct  meaning. 
God  is  Love  and  Goodness.  Fill  the  soul  with  goodness, 
and  fill  the  soul  with  love,  that  is  the  filling  it  with 
God.  If  we  love  one  another,  God  dwelleth  in  ns. 
There  is  nothing  else  that  can  satisfy.  So  that  when 
we  hear  men  of  this  world  acknowledge,  as  they  some- 
times will  do,  when  they  are  wearied  with  this  phantom 
chase  of  life,  sick  of  gaieties  and  tired  of  toil,  Uiat  it  is 
not  in  their  pursuits  that  they  can  drink  the  fount  of 
blessedness;  and  when  we  see  them,  instead  of  taming 
aside  either  broken-hearted  or  else  made  wise,  still 
persisting  to  trust  to  expectations  —  at  fifty,  sixty,  or 
seventy  years  still  feverish  about  some  new  plan  of 
ambition  —  what  we  see  is  this:  we  see  a  soul  formed 
with  a  capacity  for  high  and  noble  things,  fit  for  the 
banquet  table  of  God  Himself,  trying  to  fill  its  infinite 
hoUowness  with  husks. 

Once  more,  there  is  degradation  in  the  life  of  irre-  ' 
ligion.  The  things  which  the  wanderer  tried  to  live  on  ! 
were  not  husks  only.  They  were  husks  which  the  ; 
swine  did  eat.  T>^^^'dX\^T^  means  the  application  of  a  I 
thine  to  pnipo^ftft  \w(^x  ^wi  "^^n.  *^^^  -^^vsn.^  \s.  ^^na.  xa- 
tended.    It  *^  ^ep^«J«is^  \ft  ^  ^^^  "^^^^^  ^v^ss^s^ 
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ecause  these  are  not  his  true  food.  We  call  it  degrada- 
on  when  we  see  the  members  of  an  ancient  family, 
ecayed  by  extravagance  working  for  their  bread.     It 

not  degradation  for  a  bom  labourer  to  work  for  an 
onest  livelihood.  It  is  degradation  for  them,  for  they 
:e  not  what  they  might  have  been.  And,  therefore, 
ir  a  man  to  be  degraded,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he 
lould  have  given  himself  up  to  low  and  mean  prac- 
ces.  It  is  quite  enough  that  he  is  living  for  purposes 
iwer  than  those  for  which  God  intended  him.  He  may 
e  a  man  of  unblemished  reputation,  and  yet  debased 
I  the  truest  meaning  of  the  word.  We  were  sent  into 
lis  world  to  love  God  and  to  love  man;  to  do  good 
-  to  fill  up  life  with  deeds  of  generosity  and  useful- 
ess.  And  he  that  refuses  to  work  out  that  high  destiny 

a  degraded  man.  He  may  turn  away  revolted  from 
(rerything  that  is  gross.  His  sensuous  indulgences  may 
e  all  marked  by  refinement  and  taste.  His  house  may 
B  filled  with  elegance.  His  library  may  be  adorned 
ith  books.  There  may  be  the  sounds  in  his  mansion 
hich  can  regale  the  ear,  the  delicacies  which  can 
imulate  the  palate,  and  the  forms  of  beauty  which 
la  please  the  eye.  There  may  be  nothing  in  his 
hole  life  to  offend  the  most  chastened  and  fastidious 
elicacy;  and  yet,  if  the  history  of  all  this  be,  powers 
ittered  upon  time  which  were  meant  for  eternity,  the 
lan  is  degraded  —  if  the  spirit  which  was  created  to 
nd  its  enjoyment  in  the  love  of  God  has  settled  down 
itisfied  with  the  love  of  the  world,  then,  just  as  surely 
9  the  sensualist  of  this  parable,  that  man  has  turned 
side  from  a  celestial  feast  to  prey  on  garbage. 

We  pass  on  to  the  second  pmod.  o^  \Xi^  VvaNxsr^  viv 
9d's  treatment  of  a  sinner.    It  ia  ^<^  ^«nsA  ^^  "^^^ 
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coming  to  himself,  or  what  we  call  repentance.    The 
first  fact  of  religious    experience   which    this   parable 
suggests  to  us  is  that  common  truth  —  men  desert  the 
world   when  the  world   deserts  them.     The   renegade 
came  to  himself  when  there  were  no  more  husks  to  eat 
He  would  have  remained  awaj  if  he  could  have  got 
them,  hut  it  is  written,  "no  man  gave  unto  him/*  And 
this,  brethren,  is  the  record  of  our  shame.    Invitation  is 
not  enough;    we  must  be  driven   to   God.     And  the 
famine  comes  not  hy  chance.     God  sends  the  famine 
into  the  soul  —  the  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  the  disap- 
pointment —  to  bring  back  his    erring    child   again. 
Now,  the  world  fastens  upon  that  truth,   and  gets  ont 
of  it  a  triumphant  sarcasm  against  religion.     They  tell 
us  that  just  as  the  caterpillar  passes  into  the  chrysalis, 
and  the  chrysalis  into  the  butterfly,  so  profligacy  passes 
into  disgust,  and  disgust  passes  into  religion.     To  nse 
their   own   phraseology,    when    people    become  disap- 
pointed with  the  world,  it  is  the  last  resource,  they 
say,  to  turn  saint   So  the  men  of  the  world  speak,  and 
they  think  they  are  profoundly  philosophical  and  concise 
in  the  account  they  give.     The  world  is   welcome  to 
its  very  small  sneer.     It  is  the  glory  of  our  Master's 
gospel  that  it  is  the  refuge  of  the  broken-hearted.    It 
is  the  strange  mercy  of  our  God  that  He  does  not  reject 
the  writhings  of  a  jaded  heart.     Let  the  world  curl  its 
lip  if  it  will,  when  it  sees  through  the  causes  of  the    ! 
prodigaFs  return.     And  if  the  sinner  does  not  come  to 
God  taught  by  this  disappointment,  what  then?    If  af- 
fections crushed  in  early  life  have  driven  one  man  to 
God',  if  medt^Si  wA  TOWJkft^ \sL<i5^^  have  made  another 
man  reliRiouv,  V^  ^«o.\.  ^1  ^x^rw^^  \s^  ^  ^x^K^'^^ 
broken  the  sprnV,  Vt  ^5^^  V^im^v V^^  v,^  ^x^^  n^^ 
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onatelj,  has  left  a  surfeit  and  a  craving  behind  which 
nd  in  seriousness;  if  one  is  brought  by  the  sadness  of 
idowed  life,  and  another  hj  the  forced  desolation  of 
lYoluntary  single  life;  if  when  the  mighty  famine 
omes  into  the  heart,  and  not  a  husk  is  left,  not  a 
leasure  untried,  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  remorse^l 
ssolve  is  made,  "I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father": 
-  Well,  brethren,  what  then?  Why  this,  that  the 
istory  of  penitence,  produced  as  it  so  often  is  by  mere 
isappointment,  sheds  only  a  brighter  lustre  round  the 
jOve  of  Christ,  who  rejoices  to  receive  such  wanderers, 
worthless  as  they  are,  back  into  His  bosom.  Thank 
Sk)d  the  world's  sneer  is  true.  It  is  the  last  resource 
0  turn  saint  Thanks  to  our  God  that  when  this  gaudy 
rorld  has  ceased  to  charm,  when  the  heart  begins  to 
eel  its  hollowness,  and  the  world  has  lost  its  satisfying 
»ower,  still  all  is  not  yet  lost  if  penitence  and  Christ 
emain,  to  still,  to  humble,  and  to  soothe  a  heart  which 
in  has  fevered. 

There  is  another  truth  contained  in  this  section  of 
he  parable.  After  a  life  of  wild  sinfulness  religion  is 
ervitude  at  first,  not  freedom.  Observe,  he  went  back 
0  duty  with  the  feehngs  of  a  slave:  ^'I  am  no  more 
worthy  to  be  called  thy  son,  make  me  as  one  of  thy 
lired  servants."  Any  one  who  has  lived  in  the  excite- 
nent  of  the  world,  and  then  tried  to  settle  down  at 
>nce  to  quiet  duty,  knows  how  true  that  is.  To  bor- 
ow  a  metaphor  from  Israers  desert  life,  it  is  a  taste- 
ess  thing  to  live  on  manna  after  you  have  been  feasting 
ipon  quails.  It  is  a  dull  cold  drudgery  to  find  plea- 
lure  in  simple  occupation  when  life  has  been  a  succes- 
ion  of  strong  emotions.  Sonship  it  is  iiot\  \lv^%\»:^^v^. 
L  BOB  obeys  in  love^  entering  h^aitaXy  voXa  \mi  HaJ^^^ 
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meaniDg.     A  servant  obeys  mechanically,  rising  early 
because  be  must;  doing,  it  may  be,  bis  duty  well,  bat 
feeling  in  all  its  force  the  irksomeness  of  the  service. 
Sonship  does  not  come  all  at  once.    Tbe  yoke  of  Christ 
is  easy,  tbe  burden  of  Christ  is  light;  but  it  is  not  liglit 
to  everybody.     It  is  light  when  you  love  it,  and  no 
man  who  has  sinned  much  can  love  it  all  at  oncei  I 
Therefore,   if  I  speak  to  any  one  who  is  trying  to  be  I 
religious,  and  heavy  in  heart  because  his  duty  is  done 
too  formally,  —  my  Christian  brother,  fear  not.    You 
are  returning,  like  the  prodigal,  with  the  feelings  oft 
servant     Still  it  is  a  real  return.     The  spirit  of  adop- 
tion will  come  afterwards.     You  will  often  have  to  do 
duties  which  you  cannot  relish,   and  in  which  you  see 
no  meaning.     So  it  was  with  Naaman  at  the  prophet's 
command.    He  bathed ,  not  knowing  why  he  was  bidden 
to  bathe  in  Jordan.     When  you  bend  to  prayer,  often 
and    often   you  will   have    to    kneel   with   wandering 
thoughts,   and   constraining  lips   to  repeat  words  into 
which  your  heart  scarcely  enters.     You  will  have  to 
perform  duties  when  the  heart  is  cold,   and  without  a 
spark  of  enthusiasm  to  warm  you.     But,  my  Christian 
brother,  onwards  stilL      Struggle  to  the  Cross,  even 
though  it  be  struggling  as  in  chains.    Just  as  on  a  daj 
of  clouds,  when  you  have  watched  the  distant  hills, 
dark  and  gray  with  mist,  suddenly  a  gleam  of  sunshine 
passing  over  reveals  to  you,  in  that  flat  surface,  valleys 
and   dells  and  spots  of  sunny  happiness,   which  slept 
before  unsuspected  in  the  fog,  so  in  the  gloom  of  peni- 
tential life  there  will  be  times  when  God's  deep  peace 
and  love  will  be  felt  shining  into  the  soul  with  super- 
natural retresVimwit.    ^^^  *^^  ^^\i\\sscx  W  ^sxwvtAnt  with 
the  servauCa  \ol  %X.  te?i,    ^^^^l  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 
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bounding  sensations  of  a  Father^s  arms  aronnd  yon, 
come  afterwards. 

The  last  circamstance  in  ibis  division  of  our  subject 
is  the  reception  which  a  sinner  meets  with  on  his  return 
to  God.  '^  Bring  forth  the  best  robe  and  put  it  on  him, 
and  put  a  ring  on  his  hand ,  and  shoes  on  his  feet,  and 
bring  hither  the  fatted  calf  and  kill  it,  and  let  us  eat 
and  be  merry."  This  banquet  represents  to  us  two 
things.  It  tells  of  the  father^s  gladness  on  his  son's 
return.  That  represents  God  s  joy  on  the  reformation 
of  a  sinner.  It  tells  of  a  banquet  and  a  dance  given 
to  the  long  lost  son.  That  represents  the  sinner's 
gladness  when  he  first  understood  that  God  was  recon- 
ciled to  him  in  Christ.  There  is  a  strange,  almost  wild, 
rapture,  a  strong  gush  of  love  and  happiness  in  those 
days  which  are  called  the  days  of  first  conversion. 
When  a  man  who  has  sinned  much  —  a  profligate  — 
turns  to  God,  and  it  becomes  first  clear  to  his  appre- 
hension that  there  is  love  instead  of  spuming  for  him, 
there  is  a  luxury  of  emotion  —  a  banquet  of  tumultuous 
blessedness  in  the  moment  of  first  love  to  God ,  which 
stands  alone  in  life,  nothing  before  and  nothing  after 
like  it  And,  brethren,  let  us  observe.  This  forgive- 
ness is  a  thing  granted  while  a  man  is  yet  afar  off. 
We  are  not  to  wait  for  the  right  of  being  happy  till 
we  are  good:  we  might  wait  for  ever.  Joy  is  not 
delayed  till  we  deserve  it  Just  so  soon  as  a  sinful 
man  trusts  that  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  has  done 
away  with  his  transgression,  the  ring,  and  the  robe, 
and  the  shoes  are  his,  the  banquet  and  the  light  of  a 
Father's  countenance. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  consider  very  \iT\^^^  Ci^^^  ^i^- 
postuladoa   with  a  saint.      TbeiQ  \a  wv.^>iafcT  >a\<^"^^'«. 
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mentioned  in  tbis  parable,  who  expressed  somediing 
like  indignation  at  the  treatment  which  his  brother  met 
with.  There  are  commentators  who  have  imagined  that 
this  personage  represents  the  Pharisees  who  complained 
that  Jesns  was  receiving  sinners.  Bat  this  is  muiifestW 
impossible,  because  his  father  expostulates  with  him  in 
this  language  *^Son,  thou  art  ever  with  me;^*  not  for 
one  moment  could  that  be  true  of  the  Pharisees.  The 
true  interpretation  seems  to  be  that  this  elder  brother 
represents  a  real  Christian  perplexed  with  God's  myste- 
rious dealings.  We  have  before  us  the  description  of 
one  of  those  happy  persons  who  have  been  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  ^om  their  mother's  womb,  and  on  the 
whole  (with  imperfections  of  course)  remained  God's 
servant  all  his  life.  For  this  is  his  own  account  of 
himself,  which  the  father  does  not  contradict  ^^Lo! 
these  many  years  do  I  serve  thea" 

We  observe  then:  The  objection  made  to  thereeep- 
tion  of  a  notorious  sinner:  *^Thou  never  gavest  me  t 
kid.''  Now,  in  this  we  have  a  fact  true  to  Christian 
experience.  Joy  seems  to  be  felt  more  vividly  and 
more  exuberantly  by  men  who  have  sinned  mnch,  than 
by  men  who  have  grown  up  consistently  from  child- 
hood with  religious  education.  Rapture  belongs  to  him 
whose  sins,  which  are  forgiven ,  are  many.  In  the  per 
plexity  which  this  fact  occasions,  there  is  a  feeling  which 
is  partly  right  and  partly  wrong.  There  is  a  surprise 
which  is  natural.  There  is  a  resentful  jealousy  which 
is  to  be  rebuked. 

There  is  first  of  all  a  natural  surprise.  It  was  natural 
that  the  ^\di^it  >at^i>3aRx  ^k^wld  feel  perplexed  and  hurt 
When  a  %miaftx  ^^«ia»  \ft\i^x^^%3^^-v>Sjsi.^siS!RA  haij^i- 
nes8  than  a  ^bm^^.^  >^  ^Y^^^  ^^^  ^^^v.^ ^ss^  ^>i^^^\ 
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alike  imdiBtingoished  in  God's  dealings.  It  seems  like 
putting  a  reconciled  enemy  over  the  head  of  a  tried 
servant  It  looks  as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  encouragement 
held  out  to  sin,  and  a  man  begins  to  feel,  Well,  if  this 
is  to  be  the  caprice  of  my  father's  dealing;  if  this  rich 
feast  of  gladness  be  the  reward  of  a  licentious  life, 
•* Verily  I  have  cleansed  my  heart  in  vain,  and  washed 
my  hands  in  innocency/'     This  is  natural  surprise. 

Bat  besides  this  there  is  a  jealousy  in  these  sen- 
sations of  ours  which  God  sees  fit  to  rebuke.  You 
have  been  trying  to  serve  God  all  your  life ,  and  find  it 
straggle,  and  heaviness,  and  dullness  still.  You  see 
another  who  has  outraged  every  obligation  of  life,  and 
he  is  not  tried  by  the  deep  prostration  you  think  he 
ought  to  have,  but  bright  with  happiness  at  onca  You 
Iiave  been  making  sacrifices  all  your  life,  and  your  worst 
triab  come  out  of  your  most  generous  sacrifices.  Your 
errors  in  judgment  have  been  followed  by  sufferings 
sharper  than  those  which  crime  itself  could  have  brought 
And  you  see  men  who  never  made  a  sacrifice  unexposed 
to  trial  —  men  whose  life  has  been  rapture  purchased 
by  the  ruin  of  others'  innocence  —  tasting  first  the  plea- 
sures of  sin,  and  then  the  banquet  of  religion.  You 
have  been  a  moral  man  from  childhood,  and  yet  with 
all  your  efforts  you  feel  the  crushing  conviction  that  it 
has  never  once  been  granted  you  to  win  a  soul  to  God. 
And  you  see  another  man  marked  by  inconsistency  and 
impetuosity,  banqueting  every  day  upon  the  blest  suc- 
cess of  impressing  and  saving  souls.  All  that  is  start- 
ling. And  then  comes  sadness  and  despondency;  then 
come  all  those  feelings  which  are  so  graphically  depicted 
here:  irritation  —  "he  was  angry  V'   ^^^Va\i^  ^xy\^  — 

Sermons,  tlL  ^S> 
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"he  would  not  go  in;''  jealouFy,  which  rer|mred  sODtb^ 
ing  —  '^hia  father  i^ent  out  and  entreated  hini*"" 

And  now,   bretbreD,   mark  the  fathers  aimwer.    It 
does  not   account  for   thia    strange  dealing    by   G«d» 
aovereignt}'.     It  does  not  cut  the  knot  of  the  tliffieultj, 
instead  of  untj-iog  it,  by  saying,  God  baa  a  ri(?ht  ta  do 
■what  He  wilL     He  does  not  urge,   God  has  a  ri|^i  lo 
act  on  faFountisni   if  lie   please.     But  It  assigiii  two   J 
reasons.     The  first  reason  is,   **It  was  mri-r,    right  that   1 
w©  should  make  merry.*'     It  is  meet  that  G<id  skoM  j 
he  glad  on  the  reclamation  of  a  slnnei-.    It  ifi  meet  ihiM 
that  dinner  1  Inokin^^  down  into  llio  dreadful  chasm  mner^ 
whit^U  lie  lifid  Wun  UtiiQiin^^    sliouUl   feel  a  sLudder  ol 
diili^Iit  ihron^li  ;\\\  his  i\inr\e  on  lb  ink  in  lt  of  hi^  estNipt'.     ^ 
And  it  is  niei't  thut  }\'\v/wu:i  men  should  not  fi.^el  jt/aloa-r 
ot  one  anotfier,  but  freely  and  generously  join  in  thank- 
ing God  that   others  have  got  lia])piness,    even   if  thr!; 
have  not.      The  spirit  of  rehgious  exclusiveness,   "whirl; 
looks    down    contemptuously    instead     of    tenderly    <  ii 
worldly   men,    and    banishes  a  man  for  ever   from  the 
circle  of  its  joys  because  he  has  sinned  notoriously,  is 
a  bad  sj)irit. 

Lastly,  the  reason  given  for  this  dealing  is,  ''Svin. 
thou  art  always  with  Me,  and  all  that  I  have  is  thine. 
Ey  wliicii  Christ  seems  to  tell  us  that  the  dispropor- 
tion between  man  and  man  is  much  less  than  yve  sup- 
pose. The  }»roliigate  had  had  one  hour  of  ecstasy  — 
the  other  had  had  a  wliole  life  of  peace.  A  consistent 
Christian  may  not  have  rapture;  but  he  has  that  whivL 
is  much  better  tiian  rapture:  calmness  —  God'>  serene 
and  perpetual  presence.  And,  after  all,  brethren,  liisr 
is  the  best,  C)ne  to  wliom  much  is  forgiven,  has  mn^-h 
joy.     \ie  m\\?»vW"s^\N.\  \\  \\  ^vix^  ^>is^  to  support  Lim 
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through  those  fearful  trials  which  are  to  come  —  those 
haunting  reminiscences  of  a  polluted  heart  —  those 
frailties  —  those  inconsistencies  to  which  the  hahit  of 
past  indulgence  have  made  him  liable.  A  terrible 
struggle  is  in  store  for  him  jet  Grudge  him  not  one 
hour  of  unclouded  exultation.  But  religion's  best  gift 
—  rest,  serenity  —  the  quiet  daily  love  of  one  who 
lives  perpetually  with  his  Father's  family  —  uninter- 
rupted usefulness  —  that  belongs  to  him  who  has  lived 
steadily,  and  walked  with  duty,  neither  grieving  nor 
insulting  the  Holy  Spirit  of  his  God.  The  man  who 
serves  God  early  has  the  best  of  it;  joy  is  well  in  its 
way,  but  a  few  flashes  of  joy  are  trifles  in  comparison 
with  a  life  of  peace.  Which  is  best:  the  flash  of  joy 
lighting  up  the  whole  heart,  and  then  darkness  till  the 
next  flash  comes  —  or  the  steady  calm  sun-light  of  day 
in  which  men  work? 

And  now,  one  word  to  those  who  are  living  this 
young  man's  life  —  thinking  to  become  religious  as  he 
did,  when  they  have  got  tired  of  the  world.  I  speak 
to  those  who  are  leading  what,  in  the  world's  softened 
language  of  concealment,  is  called  a  gay  life.  Young 
brethren,  let  two  motives  be  urged  earnestly  upon  your 
attention.  The  first  is  the  motive  of  mere  honourable 
feeling.  We  will  say  nothing  about  the  uncertainty  of 
life.  We  will  not  dwell  upon  this  fact,  that  impres- 
sions resisted  now,  may  never  come  back  again.  We 
will  not  appeal  to  terror.  That  is  not  the  weapon 
which  a  Christian  minister  loves  to  use.  If  our  lips 
were  clothed  with  thunder,  it  is  not  denunciation  which 
makes  men  Christians;  let  the  appeal  be  made  to  every 
high  and  generous  feeling  in  a  yo\ui^  \si^%  V^<^vs\sy. 
DeliberAtely  and  calmly  you  w^  ©^vu.^  ^  ^^  xV^^*  *^*^ 


»«*\   t^e  re^^<^:^6  f'"'t  ^^r'    S^'***  ^Va  ^  ot^^ 

tc^^  r:;^  V  <=-""■  'i-e^^'  ^'i;v  ^'•-•-  ":;;s 

t\.e  ^»^  '\u\  ?<^"'^'°  aIvu  ^-^^"^'/rvety  ^'>^'^"'^  ...-'^^'^^^^ 
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ice:  **  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also 
'  "Oh!  there  are  recollections  of  past  sin  which 
crowding  up  to  the  hrain,  with  temptation  in 
There  are  old  hahits  which  refuse  to  be  mastered 
few  enthusiastic  sensations.  There  is  so  much  of 
Id  man  clinging  to  the  penitent  who  has  waited 
-—he  is  so  much  as  a  religious  man,  like  what  he 
vhen  he  was  a  worldly  man  —  that  it  is  doubtful 
ler  he  ever  reaches  in  this  world  the  full  stature 
hristian  manhood.  Much  warm  earnestness,  but 
^e  inconsistencies,  that  is  the  character  of  one  who 
old  man  and  a  young  Christian.  Brethren,  do  we 
to  risk  all  this?  Do  we  want  to  learn  holiness 
terrible  struggles,  and  sore  afi^ction,  and  the 
e  of  much  remaining  evil?  Then  wait  before  you 
to  God. 
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JOHN'8  EEBL^KE  OF  HEEOD. 

LoKis  til,  t%^l.  —  '*Iiut  Hefdd  Iho  tetriin?b ,  l^ciaf  reproved  by 
Herod uu,   hti  hrolhi^T  PhthpV  flrifi^,   And  fcr  sll  th^  «^il«  trblcto  ] 
iiKd  dan{?,  fi4dtd  ^ct  tbli  above  all^  tbnt  Li?  ebut  mp  JvbiL  I&  pifioa.^ 

The  Ufe  of  John  the  Baptist  dividei  itself  into  three 
distinct  periods.     Of  the  first  we  are  told  ahniKit  no- 

tbiiif^,  hut  we  m.iv  coiiJ<n^t«ic  nuK-h.  We  are  told  \h^t 
ho  wa.s  in  tht?  dt'Sfris  lill  Iris  show  in  £^  unto  T^srael.  It 
WHS  a  period  nrn])alily^  in  \vliit:]j,  saddened  hy  the  hol- 
lowncf^s   of  all   life  in  I^nvol^   -imi  perplexed   wirh  tbc 

controversies  of  Jerusalem,  tlie  controversies  of  Sadducee 
W'itli  Pliarisee,  of  formalist  with  mystic,  of  the  discinlts 
of  one  infallible  Kabbi  -with  the  disciples  of  another  in- 
lalliblc  Rabbi,  he  fled  fur  refufi:e  to  the  wilderness,  to 
sec  whether  God  could  not  be  found  there  by  the  hear, 
that  sought  llim,  without  the  aid  of  churches,  ritualN 
creeds,  and  forms.      Tliis  period  lasted  thirty  years. 

The  second  period  is  a  shorter  one.  It  comprise? 
the  few  mouths  of  his  })ublic  ministry.  His  difficulties 
were  over;  he  had  reached  conviction  enon^j^h  to  live 
and  die  on.  He  knew  not  all,  but  lie  knew  something. 
He  could  not  baptize  with  the  Spirit,  but  he  could  at 
least  baptize  with  water.  It  was  not  given  to  him  t«"> 
build  up,  but  it  w^as  given  to  him  to  pull  down  ail 
false  iou\\c\a\\ow?,.  \\^  kwew  that  the  In'ghcst  truth  of 
spiritual  V\fc  ^v?^%  Vo\>^-  ^\\^\\\i^  VNw'j^'^x^^  ^^n^J^  curcf  j 
after  A\  \\v\l  \^^  ^^^^  \e^\\i^^  vev  ^\^  ^v?.%^xv  >^^^  v^<^>^^^v^k 
in  a* few  ^voTAs  —  ^v.^^^^1  "^^^^  ^^  "^^^  ^^^"^  ^\x^i^^ 
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life.  Ye  must  be  real,  said  John.  '* Bring  forth  fruits 
meet  for  repentance/'  Let  each  man  do  his  own  duty; 
let  the  rich  impart  to  those  who  are  not  rich;  let  the 
publican  accuse  no  man  falsely;  let  the  soldier  be  con- 
tent with  his  wages.  The  coming  kingdom  is  not  a 
mere  piece  of  machinery  which  will  make  you  all  good 
and  happy  without  effort  of  your  own.  Change  your- 
selves, or  you  will  have  no  kingdom  at  all.  Personal 
reformation,  personal  reality,  that  was  John's  message 
to  the  world.  An  incomplete  one;  but  he  delivered  it 
as  his  all,  manfully;  and  his  success  was  signal,  aston- 
ishing even  to  himself.  Successful  it  was,  because  it 
appealed  to  all  the  deepest  wants  of  the  human  heart 
[t  told  of  peace  to  those  who  had  been  agitated^  by  tem- 
pestuous passion.  It  promised  forgetfulness  of  past  trans- 
gression to  those  whose  consciences  smarted  with  self- 
accusing  recollections.  It  spoke  of  refuge  from  the 
wrath  to  come  to  those  who  had  felt  it  a  fearful  expec- 
tation to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  angry  God.  And  the 
result  of  that  message,  conveyed  by  the  symbol  of 
baptism,  was  that  the  desert  swarmed  with  crowds  who 
owned  the  attractive  spell  of  the  power  of  a  new  life 
made  possible.  Warriors,  paupers,  profligates  —  some 
admiring  the  nobleness  of  religious  life,  others  needing 
it  to  fill  up  the  empty  hollow  of  an  unsatisfied  heart; 
the  penitent,  the  heart-broken,  the  worldly,  and  the 
disappointed,  all  came.  And  with  them  there  came  two 
other  classes  of  men,  whose  approach  roused  the  Baptist 
to  astonishment. 

The  formalist,  not  satisfied  with  his  formality,  and 
the  infidel,  unable  to  rest  on  his  infidelity  — they  came 
too  —  startled,  for  one  hour  at  l^aal>  \ft  \Xi'^  ^^^  ^v^- 
Seance  of  life,    and  shaken  onl  o^  uxa^^N-l-     ^^^"^ 
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Baptist's  message  wrang  the  confession  firom  their  sooli: 
"Yes,  our  system  will  not  do.  We  are  not  happy  iftei 
all;  we  are  miserable.  Prophet,  whose  solitary  life,{i: 
away  there  in  the  desert,  has  been  making  to  itsdf  i 
home  in  the  mysterious  and  the  invisible,  what  hut 
thou  got  to  tell  us  from  that  awful  other  world?  ^Wlut 
are  we  to  do?"  These  things  belong  to  a  period  of 
John's  life  anterior  to  the  text 

The  prophet  has  been  hitherto    in   a   self-seleeted 
solitude,  the  free  wild  desert,   opening  his  heart  totiie 
strange  sights  and  sounds    through  which    the  gitod 
voice  of  oriental  nature  speaks  of  God  to  the  soul,  in 
a  way  that  books  cannot  speak.     We  have  arrived  it 
the  third  period  of  his  history.    We  are  now  to  consider 
him  as  the  tenant  of  a  compelled  solitude,  in  the  dungeon 
of  a  capricious  tyrant.    Hitherto,  by  that  rugged  eneigj 
with  which  he  battled  with  the  temptations  of  this  world, 
he  has  been  shedding  a  glory  round  human  life.    We 
are  now  to  look  at  him  equally  alone;  equally  majestic, 
shedding  by  mai-tyrdoro,  almost  a  brighter  glory  romid 
human    death.       He   has   hitherto    been  receiving  the 
homage  of  almost  unequalled  popularity.     We  are  now 
to   observe  him  reft  of  every  admirer,   every  soother, 
every  friend.      He  has  been  hitherto    overcoming  ^ 
temptations  of  existence  by  entire  seclusion  £rom  them 
all.    We  are  now  to  ask  how  he  will  stem  those  seduc- 
tions when  he  is  brought  into  the  very  midst  of  them, 
and  the  whole  outward  aspect  of  his  life  has  laid  aside 
its   distinctive  and    peculiar   character;    when   he  has 
ceased  to  be  the  anchorite,  and  has  become  the  idol  of 
a  court. 

Mucli  mstroLC\!\o\i^\st^^\^xk.^'^^^  ^^^s^Vs^  \a  in  all 
this,  if  i?o  oiiVy  Vxi^v  fv^NJoj  V^^  \s^ \skm^\v.  .s^o 
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(ven  to  paint  in  anything  like  intelli^ble  colours  the 
lictore  which  our  own  minds  have  formed.  Instructive, 
lecause  human  life  must  ever  be  instructive.  How  a 
luman  spirit  contrived  to  get  its  life  accomplished  in 
his  conf^ised  world:  what  a  man  like  us,  and  yet  no 
ommon  man,  felt,  did,  suffered;  how  he  fought,  and 
10 w  he  conquered;  if  we  could  only  get  a  clear  posses- 
ion and  firm  grasp  of  thatj  we  should  have  got  almost 
dl  that  is  worEh  having  in  truth,  with  the  technicalities 
itripped  off,  for  what  is  the  use  of  truth  except  to  teach 
Dan  how  to  live?  There  is  a  vast  value  in  genuine 
)iography.  It  is  good  to  have  real  views  of  what  Life 
s,  and  what  Christian  Life  may  be.  It  is  good  to  fa- 
Diliarize  ourselves  with  the  history  of  those  whom  God 
las  pronounced  the  salt  of  the  earth.  We  cannot  help 
contracting  good  firom  such  association. 

And  just  one  thing  respecting  this  man  whom  we 
ire  to  follow  for  some  time  to-day.  Let  us  not  be  afraid 
)f  seeming  to  rise  into  a  mere  enthusiastic  panegyric  of 
i  man.  It  is  a  rare  man  we  have  to  deal  with,  one  of 
jU>d's  heroic  ones,  a  true  conqueror;  one  whose  life  and 
notives  it  is  hard  to  understimd  without  feeling  warmly 
md  enthusiastically  about  them.  One  of  the  very 
Highest  characters,  rightly  understood,  of  all  the  Bible. 
Panegyric  such  as  we  can  give,  what  is  it  after  he  has 
t)een  stamped  by  his  Master's  eulogy,  "A  prophet?  Yea, 
[  say  unto  you,  and  more  than  a  prophet  Among 
;hem  that  are  bom  of  women  there  hath  not  risen  a 
greater  than  John  the  Baptist"  In  the  verse  which  is 
;o  serve  us  for  our  guidance  on  this  subject  there  are 
two  branches  which  will  afford  us  fruit  of  contempla- 
tion. It  is  written,  "Herod  being  reproved  \s^  ^^«a^ 
or  HerodiaM, " 


Tlio  point  which 
of  the  I?aptist's  life  : 
after.  For  the  \m^ 
alto;^ ether  new.  11 
history.  Tlie  first  v 
desert  —  that  is  pa 
man,  cah^brated  thr 
worhl,  f^reat  men  li 
he  chooses  it,  to  be 
of  Herod's  court. 
John,  that  is,  cult 
marked  attention,  1 
biddinf,^  and  heard 
For  thirty  lon<;- 
off  desert,  fillin^^  hi 
content  to  be  unkn( 
there  was  anythin-r 
the  mysterious  (iod 
when  the  ([uahtic^s, 
in  tlie  jrreat  worM 
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^ohn  has  won  a  king^s  attention,  and  now  the  question 
3,  Will  the  diamond  of  the  mine  bear  polishing  with- 
nt  breaking  into  shivers?  Is  the  iron  prophet  melting 
ato  voluptuous  softness?  Is  he  getting  lie  world's  man- 
ers  and  the  world's  courtly  insincerity?  Is  he  becoming 
rtificial  through  his  change  of  life?  My  Christian 
rethren,  we  find  nothing  of  the  kind.  There  he  stands 
1  Herod's  voluptuous  court  the  prophet  of  the  desert 
ill,  unseduced  by  blandishment  from  his  high  loyalty, 
nd  fronting  his  patron  and  his  prince  with  the  stern 
npalatable  truth  of  God. 

It  is  refreshing  to  look  on  such  a  scene  as  this  — 
le  highest,  the  very  highest  moment,  I  think,  in  all 
ohn's  history;  higher  than  his  ascetic  life.  For  after 
11,  ascetic  life  such  as  he  had  led  before,  when  he  fed 
n  locusts  and  wild  honey,  is  hard  only  in  the  first  re- 
Dive.  When  you  have  once  made  up  your  mind  to 
liat,  it  becomes  a  habit  to  live  alone.  To  lecture  the 
oor  about  religion  is  not  hard.  To  speak  of  unworld- 
Iness  to  men  with  whom  we  do  not  associate,  and  who 
.0  not  see  our  daily  inconsistencies,  that  is  not  hard. 
?o  speak  contemptuously  of  the  world  when  we  have 
o  power  of  commanding  its  admiration,  that  is  not 
lifficult  But  when  God  has  given  a  man  accomplish- 
lents,  or  powers,  which  would  enable  him  to  shine  in 
ociety,  and  he  can  still  be  firm,  and  steady,  and  un- 
ompromisingly  true;  when  he  can  be  as  undaunted  be- 
ore  the  rich  as  before  the  poor;  when  rank  and  fashion 
annot  subdue  him  into  silence:  when  he  hates  moral 
ivil  as  sternly  in  a  great  man  as  he  would  in  a  peasant, 
here  is  truth  in  that  man.  This  was  the  test  to  which 
be  B&ptiBt  was  submitted.  And  uo'w  ^lotv^JKajc^^^^^^xnii. 
T  a  moment;  forget  that  lie  \8  an\i\ftV«t\cs\  ^^r&«^^sg^> 
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and  remember  that  he  was  a  man  like  ns.  Then  comes 
the  trial  All  the  habits  and  rules  of  polite  life  wonU 
be  whispering  such  advice  as  this:  "Only  keep  jour 
remarks  within  the  limits  of  politeness.  If  yon  cannot 
approve,  be  silent;  you  can  do  no  good  by  finding  fiult 
with  the  great"  We  know  how  the  whole  spirit  of  a 
man  like  John  would  have  revolted  at  that  Imprison- 
ment? Yes.  Death?  Well,  a  man  can  die  but  once,— 
anything  but  not  cowardice,  —  not  meanness,  —  not 
pretending  what  I  do  not  feel,  and  disguising  whatl 
do  feel.  Brethren,  death  is  not  the  worst  thing  in  thii 
life;  it  is  not  difficult  to  die  —  five  minutes  and  die 
sharpest  agony  is  past  The  worst  thing  in  this  life  if 
cowardly  untruthfulness.  Let  men  be  rough  if  they 
will,  let  them  be  unpolished,  but  let  Christian  men  in 
all  tliey  say  be  sincere.  No  flattery,  no  speaking 
smoothly  to  a  man  before  his  face,  while  all  the  time 
there  is  a  disapproval  of  his  conduct  in  the  heart  The 
thing  we  want  in  Christianity  is  not  politeness,  it  ifl 
sincerity. 

Now,  there  are  three  things  which  we  remark  in 
this  truthfulness  of  John.  The  first  is  its  straight- 
forwardness, the  second  is  its  unconscioosness,  and  the 
last  its  unselfishness.  The  straightforwardness  is  re* 
markable  in  this  circumstance,  that  there  is  no  indirect 
coming  to  the  point  At  once,  without  circmnlocatioD, 
the  true  man  speaks.  '*It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  hare 
her.*^  There  are  some  men  whom  God  has  gifted  with 
a  rare  simplicity  of  heart,  which  makes  them  utterly  in-  ( 
capable  of  pursuing  the  subtle  excuses  which  can  be  I 
made  toi  ev^.  'YV^x^  ^&  va.  John  no  morbid  sympathy  I 
for  t\ie  otteii^«t\  ^''l^.V^  \i^\.\«'rffc^'^    "'Sks.^^'^fe.^^v^^^   ^ 

"It  IB   best   to  ^O    O^WwNa.^N'^^^^^  ^OSKSg^^^^^ii^ss^  \^ -»f»a. 
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own  happiness  to  live  in  this  way."     He  says  plainly, 
"It  is  wrong  for  you  to  do  this  evil." 

Earnest  men  in  this  world  have  no  time  for  subt- 
leties and  casuistry.      Sin  is  detestable,    horrible,  in 
6od*s  sight,  and  when  once  it  has  been  made  clear  that 
it  is  not  lawful,  a  Christian  has  nothing  to  do   with 
toleration  of  it     If  we  dare  not  tell  our  patron  of  his 
sin  we  must  give  up  his  patronage.     In  the  next  place 
there  was  unconsciousness  in  John's  rebuke.     We  re- 
mark, brethren,  that  he  was  utterly  ignorant  that  he 
was  doing  a  fine  thing.    There  was  no  sidelong  glance, 
as  in  a  mirror,  of  admiration  for  himself.     He  was  not 
feeling,  This  is  brave.     He  never  stopped  to  feel  that 
after  ages  would  stand  by,  and  look  at  that  deed  of 
his,  and  say,  *^Well  done."     His  reproof  comes  out  as 
the  natural  impulse  of  an  earnest  heart     John  was  the 
last  of  all  men  to  feel  that  he  had  done  anything  extra- 
ordinary.   And  this  we  hold  to  be  an  inseparable  mark 
of  truth.     No  true  man  is  conscious  that  he  is  true;  he 
is  rather  conscious  of  insincerity.     No  brave  man  is 
conscious  of  his  courage;  bravery  is  natural  to  him. 
The  skin  of  Moses*  face  shone  after  he  had  been  with 
Ood,  but  Moses  wist  not  of  it     There  are  many  of  us 
who  would  have   prefaced   that   rebuke   with  a  long 
speech.      We  should    have    begun  by    observing  how 
difficult  it  was  to  speak  to  a  monarch,  how  delicate  the 
subject,  how  much  proof  we  were  giving  of  our  friend- 
ship.    W«  should  have  asked  the  great  man  to  accept 
it  as  a  proof  of  our  devotion.     John  does  nothing  of 
this.    Prefaces  betray  anxiety  about  self;  John  was  not 
thinking  of  himself.  He  was  thinking  of  God's  offended 
law,  and  the  guilty  king's  soul.  Br^lhie^.^  \\.  ^a  ^  W<^ 
snd  a  gracehl  thing  to  see  men  natvaoX.  \\.\a\sft«ssfifiS2^ 
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to  see  men  sincere  without  being  haunted  with  die 
consciousness  of  their  sincerity.  There  is  a  sickly  hiUl  I  T" 
that  men  get  of  looking  into  themselves,  and  tlunkin^  |  tli 
how  they  are  appearing.  We  are  always  nmutoil  |  te: 
when  we  do  that.  The  very  tread  of  one  who  is  think-  I 
ing  how  he  appears  to  others,  becomes  dizsy  with  |  R 
affectation.  He  is  too  conscious  of  what  he  is  doing; 
and  self-consciousness  is  affectation.  Let  us  aim  at  beiig 
natural.  And  we  can  only  become  natural  by  thinking 
of  God  and  duty,  instead  of  the  way  in  which  we  in 
serving  God  and  duty. 

There  was,  lastly,  something  exceedingly  unselfiik 
in  John's  truthfulness.  We  do  not  build  much  on  i 
man's  being  merely  true.  It  costs  some  men  nothing 
to  be  true,  for  they  have  none  of  those  sensibilities 
which  shrink  from  inflicting  pain.  There  is  a  forly 
bitter  way  of  speaking  truth  which  says  little 
man's  heart.  Some  men  have  not  delicacy  enouj 
feel  that  it  is  an  awkward  and  a  painful  thing  to  le- 
buke  a  brother:  they  are  in  their  element  when  tbej 
can  become  censors  of  the  great  John's  truthfulnea 
was  not  like  that.  It  was  the  earnest  loving  nature  of 
the  man  wliich  made  him  say  sharp  things.  Was  it  to 
gratify  spleen  that  he  reproved  Herod  for  all  the  evils 
he  had  done?  Was  it  to  minister  to  a  diseased  and  dis- 
appointed misanthropy?  Little  do  we  understand  the 
depth  of  tenderness  which  there  is  in  a  rugged,  tnic 
nature,  if  we  think  that.  John's  whole  life  was  an  iron 
determination  to  crush  self  in  everything. 

Take  a  single  instance.  John^s  ministry  was  gra- 
dually supei^^^^d  b-j  the  ministry  of  Christ  It  was 
the  mooii  'w«cam^^i^^^^^  ^^^Nssi.  ''^N^^'^  tsssasiRk  ^sid  told 
him  that,    ^^^3La^i^i^^  V^  \^  ^^i^^  '^^x^N^^sK  ^«^s«^ 
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lieyond  Jordan  baptizeth,  and  all  men  come  unto  him." 
Two  of  his  own  personal  j&iends,  apparently  some  of 
the  last  he  had  left,  deserted  him,  and  went  to  the  new 
teacher. 

And  now  let  us  estimate  the  keenness  of  that  trial. 
[Remember  John  was  a  man:  he  had  tasted  the  sweets 
of  influence;  that  influence  was  dying  away,  and  just 
in  the  prime  of  life  he  was  to  become  nothing.  Who 
cannot  conceive  the  keenness  of  that  trial?  Bearing 
that  in  mind  —  what  is  the  prophet's  answer?  One  of 
the  most  touching  sentences  in  all  Scripture  —  calmly, 
meekly,  the  hero  recognises  his  destiny  —  "He  must 
increase,  but  I  must  decrease."  He  does  more  than 
recognise  it  —  he  rejoices  in  it,  rejoices  to  be  nothing, 
to  be  forgotten,  despised,  so  as  only  Christ  can  be 
everything.  "The  friend  of  the  bridegroom  rejoiceth 
because  he  heareth  the  bridegroom^s  voice,  this  my 
joy  is  fulfilled."  And  it  is  this  man,  with  self  so 
thoroughly  crushed  —  the  outward  self  by  bodily 
austerities,  the  inward  self  by  Christian  humbleness  — 
it  is  this  man  who  speaks  so  sternly  to  his  sovereign. 
"It  is  not  lawful."  Was  there  any  gratification  of 
human  feeling  there?  Or  was  not  the  rebuke  unselfish? 
Meant  for  God's  honour,  dictated  by  the  uncontrollable 
hatred  of  all  evil,  careless  altogether  of  personal  con- 
sequences? 

Now  it  is  this,  my  brethren,  that  we  want.  The 
world-spirit  can  rebuke  as  sharply  as  the  Spirit  which 
was  in  John;  the  world-spirit  can  be  severe  upon  the 
great  when  it  is  jealous.  The  worldly  man  cannot 
bear  to  hear  of  another's  success,  he  cannot  endure 
to  hear  another  praised  for  accom^\i&b\s\fi?Ql%^  ^s& 
another  mcceeding  in  a  profesaioii,  wA  ^^  ^^^v^  ^»i. 
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under  some  aspects,  it  seems,  as  it  seemed  to  the 
psalmist,  ^^Man  walketh  in  a  vain  shadow  and  dis- 
quieteth  himself  in  vain."  Go  to  any  churchyard,  and 
stand  ten  minutes  among  the  grave  stones;  read  inscrip- 
tion after  inscription  recording  the  date  of  birth,  and 
the  date  of  death ,  of  him  who  lies  below,  all  the  trace 
which  myriads  have  left  behind,  of  their  having  done 
their  day's  work  on  God's  earth,  —  that  is  failure  — 
seems  so.  Cast  the  eye  down  the  columns  of  any  com- 
mander's despatch  after  a  general  action.  The  men  fell 
by  thousands;  the  officers  by  hundreds.  Courage,  high 
hope,  self-devotion,  ended  in  smoke  —  forgotten  by  the 
time  of  the  next  list  of  slain:  that  is  the  failure  of  life 
once  more.  Cast  your  eye  over  the  shelves  of  a  public 
library  —  there  is  the  hard  toil  of  years,  tlie  product 
of  a  life  of  thought;  all  that  remains  of  it  is  Uiere  in 
a  worm-eaten  folio,  taken  down  once  in  a  century. 
Failure  of  human  life  again.  Stand  by  the  most  en- 
during of  all  human  labours,  the  pyramids  of  Egypt 
One  hundred  thousand  men,  year  by  year,  raised  those 
enormous  piles  to  protect  the  corpses  of  the  buried  from 
rude  inspection.  The  spoiler's  hand  has  been  there, 
and  the  bodies  have  been  rifled  from  their  mausoleum, 
and  three  thousand  years  have  written  ** failure"  upon 
that  In  all  that,  my  Christian  brethren,  if  we  look 
no  deeper  than  the  surface,  we  read  the  grave  of 
human  hope,  the  apparent  nothingness  of  human 
labour. 

And  then  look  at  this  history  once  more.     In  the 
isolation  of  John's  dying  hour,  there  appears  failure 
again.     When  a  great  man  dies  we  listen  to  hear  what 
he  haa  to  Bay,  we  turn  to  the  Xaat  ^a^^  qI\»&\sv^^'»:'§k^ 
iirst,   to  see  what  he  had  to  \)ec\uftax\i  \.o  ^^  ^«^^  ^ 
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his  experience  of  life.  We  expect  that  the  wisdom 
which  he  has  been  hiving  up  for  years,  will  distil  in 
honeyed  sweetness  then.  It  is  generally  not  so.  Then 
is  stupor  and  silence  at  the  last.  **How  dieth  the  wise 
man?"  asks  Solomon:  and  he  answers  bitterly,  "As  the 
fool."  The  martyr  of  truth  dies  privately  in  Herod's 
dungeon.  We  have  no  record  of  his  last  words.  There 
were  no  crowds  to  look  on.  We  cannot  describe  how 
he  received  his  sentence.  Was  he  calm?  Was  he 
agitated?  Did  he  bless  his  murderer?  Bid  he  gire 
utterance  to  any  deep  reflections  on  human  life?  M 
that  is  shrouded  in  silence.  He  bowed  his  head,  and 
the  sharp  stroke  fell  flashing  down.  We  know  ^ 
we  know  no  more  —  apparently  a  noble  life  aboitiTe. 

And  now  let  us  ask  the  question  distinctly,  Was  all 
this,  indeed,  failure?  No,  my  Christian  brethren,  it 
was  sublimest  victory.  John's  work  was  no  failure; 
he  left  behind  him  no  sect  to  which  he  had  given  hb 
name,  but  his  disciples  passed  into  the  service  of  Christ, 
and  were  absorbed  in  the  Christian  churclL  Woidi 
from  John  had  made  impressions,  and  men  forgot  in 
after  years  wliere  the  impressions  first  came  from,  hnt 
the  day  of  judgment  will  not  forget  John  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  temple,  and  others  built  upon  it  He 
laid  it  in  stniggle^  in  martyrdom.  It  was  covered  np 
like  the  rough  masonry  below  ground,  but  when  w« 
look  round  on  the  vast  Christian  Church,  we  are  look- 
ing at  the  superstructure  of  John's  toil.  , 

There  is  a  lesson  for  us  in  all  that,  if  we  will  learn  j. 
it  Work,  true  work,  done  honestly  and  manfully  for  I 
Christy  neccT  ^"wa.  \k^  ^  *1^^s«a.    Your  own  work,  mf    I 

that   la     \et\t\i^  ^^^^  ''^^'^^    ^uKN^^^\kcsj8s:^\j.^^    > 
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that  it  has  not  been  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  Let  it  but 
be  work,  it  will  tell.  True  Christian  life  is  like  the 
march  of  a  conquering  armj  into  a  fortress  which  has 
been  breached;  men  fall  by  hundreds  in  the  ditch. 
"W&a  their  fall  a  failure?  Nay,  for  their  bodies  bridge 
over  the  hollow,  and  over  them  the  rest  pass  on  to 
victory.  The  quiet  religious  worship  that  we  have  this 
day  —  how  comes  it  to  be  ours?  It  was  purchased 
for  us  by  the  constancy  of  such  men  as  John,  who 
freely  gave  their  lives.  We  are  treading  upon  a  bridge 
of  martyrs.  The  suffering  was  theirs  —  the  victory  is 
ours.  John's  career  was  no  failure.  Yet  we  have  one 
more  circumstance  which  seems  to  tell  of  failure.  In 
John's  prison,  solitude,  misgiving,  black  doubt,  seem 
for  a  time  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  prophet's 
soul.  All  that  we  know  of  those  feelings  is  this:  — 
John  while  in  confinement  sent  two  of  his  disciples  to 
Christ,  to  say  to  him,  '*Art  thou  he  that  should  come, 
or  do  we  look  for  another?"  Here  is  the  language  of 
painful  uncertainty.  We  shall  not  marvel  at  this,  if 
Wto  look  steadily  at  the  circumstances.  Let  us  conceive 
John's  feelings.  The  enthusiastic  child  of  Nature,  who 
had  roved  in  the  desert,  free  as  the  air  he  breathed,  is 
now  suddenly  arrested,  and  his  strong  restless  heart 
limited  to  the  four  walls  of  a  narrow  dungeon.  And 
there  he  lay  startled.  An  eagle  cleaving  the  air  with 
motionless  wing,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  career  brought 
from  the  black  cloud  by  an  arrow  to  the  ground,  and 
looking  round  with  his  wild,  large  eye,  stunned,  and 
startled  there;  just  such  was  the  free  prophet  of  the 
wilderness,  when  Herod's  guards  had  curbed  his  noble 
flight,  and  left  him  alone  in  his  dungeon.  Now  there 
js  apparent  failure  here,  brethren^  \\.  \^  t^sA.  ^^  •C^^sxs^!^ 
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which  we  should  have  expected.     We  should  have  ex- 
pected that  a  man  who  had  lived  bo  close  to  God  all 
his  life,  would  have  no  misgivings   in  his  last  homs. 
But,  my  brethren,  it  is  not  so.     It  is  the  strange  trodi 
that  some  of  the  highest  of  God's   servants  are  tried 
with  darkness  on  the  dying  bed.     Theory  would  sty, 
when  a  religious  man  is  laid  up  for  his  last  struggles, 
now  he   is  alone  for   deep  comm^inion   with  his  God. 
Fact  very  often  says,  "No  —  now  he  is  alone,  as  hii 
Master  was  before  him,  in  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted 
of  the  devil.^^     Look  at  John  in  imagination,   and  yon 
would  say,   "Now  his  rough  pilgrimage  is  done.    He 
is  quiet,   out  of  the  world,    with  the  rapt  foretaste  of 
heaven  in  his   soul."     Look  at  John  in  fact     He  is 
agitated,  sending  to  Christ,  not  able  to  rest,  grim  doaU 
wrestling  with   his  soul,  misgiving  for  one  last  black 
hour  whether  all  his  hope  has  not  been  delusion.  There 
is  one  thing  we  remark  here  by  the  way.    Doubt  often 
comes  from  inactivity.     We  cannot  give  the  philosophy 
of  it,  but  this  is  the  fact,   Christians  who  have  nothing 
to   do   but  to   sit  thinking  of  themselves,   meditating, 
sentimentalising,   are  almost  sure  to  become  the  prey 
of   dark,    black   misgivings.     John    struggling   in  the 
desert  needs  no  proof  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.     John 
shut    up    became    morbid    and    doubtful   immediately. 
Brethren ,   all  this  is  very  marvellous.     The  history  of 
a  human  soul  is  marvellous.     We  are  mysteries,  but 
here  is  the  practical  lesson  of  it  all.     For  sadness,  for 
suffering,  for  misgiving,  there  is  no  remedy  but  stirring 
and  doing. 

Now  look  once  more  at  these  doubts  of  John's. 
All  his  Aife  ^^^S  50MiV%.Wi^<Bft.  ^^ssJaixs.^  and  expecting 
that  the  kmgSiom  ^l  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^'^^^  ^X>i«.NKas^^ 
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of  God  is  Right  trinmpbant  over  Wrong,  moral  evil 
crashed,  goodness  set  up  in  its  place,  the  true  man  re- 
cognised, the  false  man  put  down  and  forgotten.  All 
liis  life  long  John  had  panted  for  that;  his  hope  waH 
to  make  men  better.  He  tried  to  make  the  soldiers 
merciful,  and  the  publicans  honest,  and  the  Pharisees 
sincere.  His  complaint  was,  Why  is  the  world  the 
thing  it  is?  All  his  life  long  he  had  been  appealing 
to  the  invisible  justice  of  Heaven  against  the  visible 
brute  force  which  he  saw  around  him.  Christ  had  ap- 
peared, and  his  hopes  were  straining  to  the  utmost 
''Here  is  the  Man  I"  And  now,  behold,  here  is  no 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  at  all ,  but  one  of  darkness  still, 
oppression  and  cruelty  triumphant,  Herod  putting  God's 
prophet  in  prison,  and  the  Messiah  quietly  letting 
things  take  their  course.  Can  that  be  indeed  Messiah? 
All  this  was  exceedingly  startling.  And  it  seems  that 
then  John  began  to  feel  the  horrible  doubt  whether  the 
whole  thing  were  not  a  mistake,  and  whether  all  that 
which  he  had  taken  for  inspiration  were  not,  after  all, 
only  the  excited  hopes  of  an  enthusiastic  temperament 
Brethren,  the  prophet  was  well  nigh  on  the  brink  of 
failure. 

But  let  us  mark  —  that  a  man  has  doubts  —  that  is 
not  the  evil;  all  earnest  men  must  expect  to  be  tried 
with  doubts.  All  men  who  feel,  with  their  whole 
souls,  the  value  of  the  truth  which  is  at  stake,  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  a  "perhaps.''  Why,  when  all  that  is 
true  and  excellent  in  this  world,  all  that  is  worth  living 
for,  is  in  that  question  of  questions,  it  is  no  marvel  if 
we  sometimes  wish,  like  Thomas,  to  see  the  prints  of 
the  nails,  to  know  whether  Christ  be  indeed  our  Itotd. 
or  not     Cold  hearts  are  not  ansiowA  ^t\»^^  *v*^  ^^^^w 
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Hen  wbo  love  will  bave  their  misgiviDgs  at  times 
is  not  the  evil.  Bat  the  evil  is,  when  men  go  • 
that  languid,  doubting  way,  content  to  doubt,  pro 
tfieir  doubts,  morbidly  glad  to  talk  about  them,  : 
the  romantic  gloom  of  twilight,  without  the  man 
to  say  —  I  must  and  will  know  the  truth.  Thi 
not  John.  Brethren,  John  appealed  to  Christ 
did  exactly  what  we  do  when  we  pray  —  and  1 
his  answer.  Our  Master  said  to  his  disciples,  < 
my  suffering  servant,  and  give  him  proof.  Tell 
the  things  ye  see  and  hear  —  "The  blind  se< 
deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised,  to  the  poor  the  C 
is  preached."  Now,  there  is  a  deep  lesson  wr 
up  in  this.  We  get  a  firm  grasp  of  truth  by  p 
Communion  with  Christ  is  the  best  proof  of  C 
existence  and  Christ's  love.  It  is  so  even  in  I 
life.  Misgivings  gather  darkly  round  our  heart 
our  friend  in  his  absence;  but  we  seek  his  frank 
we  feel  his  affectionate  grasp:  our  suspicions 
sleep  again.  It  is  just  so  in  religion.  No  mau 
the  habit  of  praying  to  God  in  Christ,  and  then  ( 
whether  Christ  is  He  "that  should  come."  It  is 
power  of  prayer  to  realize  Christ,  to  bring  Him 
to  make  you  feel  His  life  stirring  like  a  pulse  ' 
you.  Jacob  could  not  doubt  whether  he  had 
with  God  when  his  sinew  shrunk.  John  coul 
doubt  whether  Jesus  was  the  Christ  when  the 
He  had  done  were  pictured  out  so  vividly  in  a 
to  his  prayer.  Let  but  a  man  live  with  Christ  ai 
to  have  his  own  life  destroyed,  and  Christ's  life 
lished  m  \tA  ^^Wa^  losing  himself  in  Christ,  thai 
will  Ixave  «XV  \i\%  mv^^^rai^  i^^^^^,   "Y^sv^^i^  im 
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"^rlio  works,  and  feels  lie  works  —  ke  who  prays,  and 
ienows  he  prays,  kas  got  the  secret  of  transforming  life- 
Adlore  into  life-victory. 

In  conclusion,  hretkren,   we  make  tkree  remarks 

"vrliich  could  not  be  introduced  into  the  body  of  this 

mbject     The  first  is  —  Let  young  and  ardent  minds, 

Qnder  the  first  impressions  of  religion,  beware  how  they 

pledge  themselves  by  any  open  profession  to  more  than 

they  can  perform.     Horod  warmly  took  up  religion  at 

first,   courted  the  prophet  of  religion,   and  then  when 

the  hot  fit  of  enthusiasm  had  passed  away,  he  found 

that  he  had  a  clog  round  his  life  from  which  he  could 

only  disengage  himself  by  a  rough,  rude  effort  Brethren, 

"Whom  God  has  touched,  it  is  good  to  count  the  cost 

liefore  you  begin.     K  yon  give  up  present  pursuits  hnr 

petuoudy^  are  you  sure  that  present  impulses  will  last? 

Are  yon  quite  certain  that  a  day  will  not  come  when 

you  will  curse  the  hour  in  which  you  broke  altogether 

"with  the  world?     Are  you  quite  sure  that  the  revul- 

eion  back  again,  will  not  be  as  impetuous  as  Herod^s, 

and  your  hatred  of  the  religion  which  has  become  a 

clog,  as  intense  as  it  is  now  ardent? 

Many  things  doubtless  there  are  to  be  given  up  — 
amusements  that  are  dangerous,  society  that  is  ques- 
tionable. What  we  give  up,  let  us  give  up,  not  from 
quick  feeling,  but  from  principle.  Enthusiasm  is  a 
lovely  thing,  but  let  us  bo  calm  in  what  we  do.  In 
that  solemn,  grand  thing  —  Christian  life  —  one  step 
backward  is  religious  death. 

Once  more  we  get  from  this  subject  the  doctrine  of 
a  resurrection.     John's  life  was  hardness,  his  end  was 
agony.     That  is  frequently  Christian  life,     Thet^Co^^,, 
sajrs  the  apostle,  if  there  be  no  teauTi^e^A^Ti  ^^^  ^^xNar 
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tian^s  choice  is  wrong;  "If  in  this  life  only  we  hn% 
hope  in  Christ,  then  are  we  of  all  men  most  miserable" 
Christian  life  is  not  visible  snccess  —  very  often,  tlie 
apparent  opposite  of  snccess.  It  is  the  resnrrectioD  of 
Christ  working  itself  oat  in  us;  bat  it  is  veiy  often  the 
Cross  of  Christ  imprinting  itself  on  us  very  sbarpfy. 
The  highest  prize  which  God  has  to  give  here  is  mar 
tyrdom.  The  highest  style  of  life  is  the  Baptist's  — 
heroic,  enduring,  manly  love.  The  noblest  coronet 
which  any  son  of  man  can  wear  is  a  crown  of  thoni& 
Christian,  this  is  not  your  rest  Be  content  to  feel  tkit 
this  world  is  not  your  home.  Homeless  upon  eaitli, 
try  more  and  more  to  make  your  home  in  besven, 
above  with  Christ 

Lastly,  we  have  to  learn  from  this,  that  devotedness 
to  Christ  is  our  only  blessedness.  It  is  surely  a  strange 
thing  to  see  the  way  in  which  men  crowded  round  the 
austere  prophet,  all  saying,  "Guide  us,  we  cannot 
guide  ourselves.''  Publicans,  Pharisees,  Saddncees, 
Herod,  whenever  John  appears,  all  bend  before  him, 
offering  him  homage  and  leadership.  How  do  we  ac- 
count for  this?  The  truth  is,  the  spirit  of  man  groans 
beneath  the  weight  of  its  own  freedom.  When  a  man 
has  no  guide,  no  master  but  himself,  he  is  miserable; 
we  want  guidance,  and  if  we  find  a  man  nobler,  wisa 
than  ourselves,  it  is  almost  our  instinct  to  prostrate  our 
affections  before  that  man,  as  the  crowds  did  by  Jor 
dan,  and  say,  *'Be  my  example,  my  guide,  my  sonl's 
sovereign."  That  passionate  need  of  worship  —  hero-  f. 
worship  it  has  been  called  —  is  a  primal,  uniyeFsal  I 
instinct  of  the  heart  Christ  is  the  answer  to  it  Hen  1 
will  nol  io  •,  ^^  ^x^  ^•'^  ^^  "^^^"^  "^^  ^«^^si5seiRA  thoroughly,  \ 
and  we  cax«io\.  ^^^  ^^-  ^^  ^^  '^^'^5^\&^,^^a^^>^ 
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uides,  rejecting  them  one  after  another,  expecting 
obleness  and  finding  meanness;  and  we  torn  away 
rith  a  recoil  of  disappointment. 

There  is  no  disappointment  in  Christ.  Christ  can 
►6  onr  souls'  sovereign.  Christ  can  be  our  guide. 
Christ  can  absorb  all  the  admiration  which  our  hearts 
ong  to  give.  We  want  to  worship  men.  These  Jews 
(ranted  to  worship  man.  They  were  right  —  man  is 
he  rightful  object  of  our  worship;  but  in  the  roll  of 
Lges  there  has  been  but  one  man  whom  we  can  adore 
vithout  idolatry,  —  the  Man  Christ  Jesus. 


THE  END. 
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